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PREFACE. 


When  Niebuhr  with  sad  feelings  finisht  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  of  Rome,  he  exprest  in  that  remark- 
able preface  his  longing  for  some  rest  to  enable  him  to 
hasten     to   the   completion   of  the   third  volume.      Four 
months  later  he  was  called  to  eternal  rest,  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  work  which  immortalises  his  name,  in  the 
form  which  he  there  intimates,  ^^  what  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  second  volume,  was  already 
planned^  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only 
wanted  a  last  revision."     It  was  not  granted  him  to  bring 
it  to  completion.     There  remained  then  for  his  nearest 
friends,  to  whom  the  last  will  of  the   deceast  had  con- 
fided the  care  of  his  manuscripts,  only   the   melancholy 
duty  of  preserving   this  .precious  bcqaiest  in   its  purity, 
and  of  giving  it  to  our  age  and  po8teiity:a3  the  only  pos- 
sible compensation  for  tlie  irreparable  loss  of  the  complete 
history  of  Rome.     The  honourable  charge  of  undertaking 
the  business  of  editor,  wis  conferred  on  me  by  those  re- 
vered persons.     They  thought  that  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  been  closely  connected  in  love  and  veneration  with 
the  deceast  during  the  last  four  years  preceding  his  death, 
which  forms  the  greatest  happiness  of  mjr  life,  rendered  me 
worthy  of  such  great  confidence.   If  my  love  and  veneration 
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for  the  memory  of  Niebuhr  could  justify  their  confidence, 
I  might  hope  to  possess  some  claim  to  it.  But  how  could 
I  conceal  from  myself  the  truth,  that  very  different  qua- 
lities were  requisite  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking ?  That  I  nevertheless  did  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility,  is  owing  especially  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  Twesten,  who  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  go  with  me  through  the  whole  manuscript, 
and  to  the  valuable  counsel  of  Savigny,  without  whose 
sanction  I  have  not  allowed  myself  the  solution  of 
any  doubt  whatever.  But  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibility was  diminisht  above  all  things  by  the  simple 
principles  which  were  to  guide  me,  and  on  which  I  had 
agreed  with  these  eminent  men:  carefulness,  fidelity  and 
completeness  were  the  laws  with  which  the  printing  was 
conducted.  There  could  of  course  be  no  attempt  to 
make  any  arbitrary  application  or  alteration  of  mere  ma- 
terials;— who  would  dare  to  continue  that  which  Nie- 
buhr's  hand  had  begun? — on  the  contrary  the  duty 
owing  to  the  public  of  collecting  all  the  fragments  of  his 
history  of  Eome,  and  of  making  them  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  which  the  conviction  of  their  undisguised 
genuineness  will  render  dear  to  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, must  alone  have  kept  at  a  distance  every  attempt 
to  give  by  polishing  and  revision  an  appearance  of  com- 
pletion, which  v^W;twdjjr  IXa^e/ B§Jii.*^isht  for  from  the 
hand  of  the  a&IKc* 'Jlimselfy  •TheirS  Is  therefore  no  ac- 


,•••  •«•• 


count  to  be  given  n^te  l)>«^nj*«jevisal  which  has  been 
undertaken,  but  oplY*^Ji^{grp9Miep*  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole,  whic^*fSCA9^I^•)ildJ[Ik•Sas  necessarily  grown 
out  of  heterogeneous  parts. 

What  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  united  into  a 
third  volume,  is  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  the 
papers   of  the   deceast   for  publication :    it  is  absolutely 
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the  work  of  NIebuhr,  written  by  bis  own  pen  and  pointed 
from  bis  manuscript  witb  conscientious  fidelity.  But  it 
is  tbe  work  of  tbree  different  periods  of  bis  life,  wbicb 
stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  tbe  periods  of  tbe  bich 
tory  wbicb  are  treated  of.  Tbe  last  part  was  written 
firsts  and  bas  not  been  revised;  tbe  first  wbicb  belongs 
to  tbe  second  volume  of  tbe  first  edition^  bas  been  accu- 
rately revised  and  received  various  alterations  along  with 
tbat  volume,  sbortly  before  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  autbor.  This 
part  which  comprises  tbe  first  nine  chapters  of  tbe  pre- 
sent volume  down  to  page  151,  is  reprinted  from  tbe 
copy  of  the  earlier  edition,  wbicb  Niebuhr  bad  revised 
witb  extraordinary  pains  and  care,  and  wbicb  bad  re- 
ceived corrections  almost  in  every  page:  in  cases  where 
tbe  narrow  margin  of  tbe  printed  book  was  too  small 
to  contain  tbe  alterations,  be  had  rewritten  tbe  whole 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  It  was  in  this  way  tbat 
be  bad  revised  tbe  first  and  second  volumes  too:  we 
might  therefore  have  considered  this  first  part  of  our 
third  volume  to  have  received  bis  finishing  band,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that,  as  was  bis  custom, 
previous  to  sending  it  to  press,  be  would  with  bis  own 
band  have  made  a  copy  of  the  whole,  in  which  of  course 
tbe  less  important  defects  and  inequalities  would  have 
been  corrected.  A  case  in  wbicb  such  a  final  correc- 
tion is  evidently  wanted,  is  noticed  in  page  55.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  expression  of  Niebuhr  in 
the  preface,  when  he  calls  this  part  of  the  former  second 
volume  only  planned:  be  would  have  once  more  revised 
and  copied  it. 

The  first  Puni^  war  from  p.  561  to  tbe  end  is  derived 
from  quite  a  different  source.  It  will  appear  unexpected 
to  all  who  recollect  tbe  words  of  Niebuhr  in  bis  preface, 
'^  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only  wanted 
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a  last  revision/'  and  who  see  in  this  expression  the  limits 
to  which  he  had  extended  his  preparations.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  indeed  his  meaning.  His  his- 
tory^ as  far  as  it  was  written,  closes  at  p.  560  with  the 
chapter:  Internal  History  —  down  to  the  first  Punic  war: 
he  himself  would  here  have  commenced  writing  afresh, 
if  Providence  had  permitted  him  to  continue  his  work. 
But  among  the  papers  left  by  the  author  there  was 
found  a  carefully  written  manuscript,  which  according  to 
the  object  expressly  stated  in  its  beginning  was  intended 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  continuation  of  the  lec- 
tures on  Soman  history,  which  he  had  delivered  in  1811 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  manuscript  contains  in 
a  briefer  narrative  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  pre- 
sent third  volume  from  the  subjugation  of  Latium  down 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  So  long  as  we  possest 
along  with  this  manuscript  the  later  and  more  detailed 
history,  we  could  not  of  course  think  of  making  any 
public  use  of  it^  although  the  comparison  of  the  two 
works  shewed  that  the  latter  was  frequently  based  upon 
the  former.  But  where  the  completed  history  breaks 
off  without  any  prospect  of  its  being  continued  in  this 
manner,  and  where  the  wish  of  every  reader  is  most 
ardently  excited  to  be  further  guided  into  the  most 
agitated  time  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  safe  hand 
he  had  hitherto  followed :  there  it  seemed  no  violation 
of  the  intention  of  the  author  to  use  the  extant  mate- 
rials as  far  as  possible,  and  to  add  the  first  sketch  of 
the  further  history  in  an  appendix  obviously  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  work :  to  give  it  just  as  it  is  written 
down  in  its  rapid  progress,  even  to  wh^re  the  'connected 
history  breaks  up  into  isolated  notes  (p.  611).  Every 
one  who  knows  and  loves  the  spirit  and  hand  of  Xie- 
buhr,    will  joyfully   recognise   them   even    in    this   unfi- 
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nislit  work.  All  that  is  publisht  from  this  earliest  manu- 
script, contains  only  the  external  history:  it  is  followed 
in  the  manuscript  by  a  sketch  respecting  the  change  of 
the  constitution  of  the  centuries  upon  the  basis  of  the 
tribes,  which  he  too  formerly  placed  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  consequently  after  the  first 
Punic  war  (compare  p.  345).  It  is  now  discussed  in  another 
place  (p.  320  to  p.  349)  with  a  depth  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  wisht  for. 

The  middle  and  greatest  part,  the  real  kernel  and 
body  of  the  present  volume  was  written  by  Niebuhr  at 
Bonn  during  the  winter  of  1824  and  1825,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Italy.  He  had  then  not  yet  formed  the 
jesolution  of  remodeling  the  first  two  volumes,  and  he 
described  with  all  the  joyfulness  of  progressive  produc- 
tion, which  he  always  remembered  subsequently  with 
great  pleasure,  the  freshest  and  healthiest  period  of  the 
Roman  people,  for  this  he  considered  the  fifth  century 
to  be.  He  wrote,  separated  firom  his  library,  with  few 
books,  from  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  the  liveliness  X 
of  his  perception  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  This 
spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  this  main  part  of  the  volume, 
which  comprises  the  chapters  firom  p.  152  to  560,  from 
the  year  of  the  city  416  down  to  488  according  to  the 
common  chronology.  This  character  of  unity  and  equality 
appears  clearly  even  in  the  manuscript  which  consists  of 
fifty  sheets.  Nowhere  has  Niebuhr  during  the  seven  years 
that  followed  made  any  alteration  in  it,  but  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  had  a  copy  made  of  it. 

As  this  work  however  was  destined  to  follow  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  there  was  firequently  occa- 
sion to  return  with  new  views  to  subjects  that  had  been 
treated  of  there.  All  passages  of  this  kind  were*  care- 
fully used   by   Niebuhr    in    the    subsequent   remodeling 
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of  those  two  volumes,  and  inserted  In  the  context  From 
tliis  circumstance  there  arose  for  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume  the  necessary  law  of  avoiding  the  longer  or 
literal  repetitions  of  what  was  contained  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  volumes^  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author  regarded  such  points  as 
settled.  The  most  important  application  of  this  law,  of 
which  an  especial  account  must  be  given  here^  has  been 
made  in  the  transition  from  that  revised  remainder  of 
the  second  volume^  p.  151,  to  the  real  continuation  of  the 
history.  For  the  new  manuscript  before  the  chapter 
p.  152,  Internal  History  down  to  the  Coudine  peace^  has 
another  one  entitled,  TTie  Roman  state  after  the  union 
with  Latium  which  has  not  been  printed.  For  it  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  all  of  which  were  already  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.  Here  first  were  given  the  outlines 
of  the  theory  of  the  colonies,  of  the  isopolity  and  the 
municipium,  which  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  second  volume.  Here  secondly 
was  found  a  minute  development  of  the  view  proposed 
there,  p.  68^  folL^  concerning  the  returns  of  the  censors 
as  the  standard  for  the  varying  ' isopolite  relations;  and 
lastly,  the  part  which  referred  to  the  settlement  of  the 
relations  of  Latium  and  of  separate  Latin  places^  had 
already  been  incorporated  by  Niebuhr  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Latin  Wotj  as  it  is 
now  printed  from  p.  140.  As  therefore  it  could  be  proved, 
sentence  by  sentence,  that  the  whole  substance  of  that 
chapter  had  been  used,  the  difference  in  the  form,  which 
belonged  to  an  earlier  time,  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason 
for  justifying  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  repetition  of  several 
sheets,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable  to  separate 
friends. 

The  other  passages,   not  many  in   number,   of  which 
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shorter  parts  have  been  omitted  without  injuring  the  con- 
text, because  they  had  ahready  found  their  place  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  are  in  each  case  stated  in  the  notes. 
Where  however  such  a  passage  was  too  closely  interwoven 
with  the  context  to  be  severed  from  it,  without  considerable 
alterations,  there  it  seemed  a  lesser  disadvantage  to  allow 
a  short  repetition  to  occur,  than  arbitrarily  to  touch  the 
connexion  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason  for  instance  no 
change  has  been  made  in  p.  177,  p.  298,  p.  350,  p.  450, 
p.  461,  p.  452,  but  only  references  given  to  the  kindred 
passages  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

We  have  laid  down  the  same  principle  as  our  law 
in  the  more  difficult  cases,  where  there  were  difierences 
between  remarks  and  opinions  in  the  present  and  former 
volume.  However  decidedly  it  must  be  establisht  as  a 
principle  in  judging  of  these  cases,  that  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  later  edition  of  the  first  volumes^ 
according  to  the  last  examination  and  i*evision^  and  even 
into  the  first  section  of  the  present  one  down  to  p.  151*, 
is  in  each  case  the  one  preferred  by  the  author  himself; 
yet  the  earlier  form  could  and  should  be  effaced  just  as 
little  as  the  whole  work  could  give  up  the  character  of  its 
earlier  origin.  It  was  in  all  these  cases  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  in  the  notes  to  the  relation  between  the  earlier 
work  and  the  more  recent  treatment  of  the  same  subject. 
Only  in  one  point  was  it  necessary  to  allow  to  the  matured 
investigations  of  the  first  two  volumes  an  influence  upon 
this  third  one,  that  is^  in  the  chronology.  After  the  author 
in  vol.  II.  p.  565  and  p.  566  had  exprest  his  decided  inten* 
tion  to  use  the  corrected  chronology  throughout  the  work, 

*  The  differences  in  the  account  of  Archidamas  between  p.  86 
and  p.  162,  as  well  as  the  difterence  of  the  expression  concerning  the 
sitaation  of  the  ancient  Vesda  in  the  notes  253  and  628,  are  to  be  judged 
of  accordinglj. 
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and  as  this  had  been  done  both  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
printed  second  volame  and  in  the  revision  of  the  part  of 
it  hitherto  unprinted,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  this 
principle  in  the  subsequent  parts  also,  although  the  manu- 
script has  throughout  the  common  calculation  of  the  years 
of  Rome.  In  order  however  not  to  offend  too  much  by 
the  innovation,  we  have  every  where  chosen  to  add  the 
Catonian  era  in  parenthesis  to  the  date  corrected  by 
Niebuhr.  The  difference  between  the  two  down  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  where  the  com- 
mon calculation  has  again  inserted  an  idle  year  (compare 
p.  229,  note  401),  amounts  to  five  years.  While  we  have 
thus  also  followed  here  the  conviction  which  the  author 
has  exprest  in  the  second  volume  p.  560  and  p.  566^  it 
is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted,  that  the  examination  of 
this  question  in  the  passages  of  the  third  volume  relating 
to  it  (p.  192  and  p.  229)  had  not  yet  led  to  the  same 
result  ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  perfect  agreement  between 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  history  in  the  text  and  the 
chronology  which  is  followed. 

In  one  case  the  difficulty  was  presented  of  choosing 
between  two  finisht  representations  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  manuscript:  this  occurred  in  the  chapter  headed 
Epirus  and  Pyrrhus^  where  the  history  of  the  youth  of 
Pyrrhus  was  found  in  quite  a  different  essay.  Nay,  it 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Niebuhr's  peculiar  partiality  for 
that  portion  of  the  history  and  of  his  love  for  its  hero 
that  three  more  modes  of  treating  the  same  subject  are 
written  down  in  his  papers.  The  form  here  publisht, 
which  was  written  latest  and  which  thereby  had  external 
appearance  also  in  its  favour,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect,  to  which  the  others 
should  justly  give  way. 

The    converse    of     this     embarrassment    arising    from 
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abundance,  in  which  an  expected  description  is  missing 
in  the  manuscript,  unfortunately  occurs  likewise,  and 
that  in  a. passage  in  which  the  gap  will  be  very  pain- 
fully felt;  in  p.  547.  For  here,  where  the  discussion 
of  the  constitution  which  united  Italy  for  the  first  time 
into  one  state,  is  promist  in  the  most  distinct  words,  we 
find  no  more  than  a  reference  to  a  Manuscript  f  t. 
This  created  a  hope  of  finding  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  some  other  place;  but  this  hope  has  not  been 
realised  after  the  most  careful  searching  through  the 
papers  of  the  author.  The  only  manuscript  which  can 
be  meant,  is  the  very  same  from  which  the  chapter  on 
the  first  Punic  war  has  been  printed:  the  manuscript 
in  which  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  lectures  deli- 
vered at  Berlin:  lectures  delivered  at  Bonn  cannot  be 
thought  of,  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  manuscript 
of  the  third  volume  was  written  before  Niebuhr  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  deliver  them.  The  older  manu- 
script of  the  year  1811  must  be  regarded  as  the  one 
refen-ed  to  by  1 1  t^c  more,  since  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
as  was  remarkt  above,  it  was  frequently  made  the  basis 
of  the  new  work.  But  unfortunately  this  manuscript, 
as  the  printed  essay  shews,  from  p.  613  to  p.  616,  only 
gives  such  an  unsatisfactory  account  concerning  the  im- 
portant, question  of  the  constitution  of  Italy,  that  we 
must  be  convinced,  that  Niebuhr  had  reserved  to  him- 
self the  complete  investigation  of  it,  and  that  he  only 
wisht  to  remind  himself  by  that  note  of  the  leading  out- 
lines, such  as  he  had  written  them  down  in  the  earlier 
work.  Memorandums  of  this  kind  made  by  short  signs, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  new  thoughts  or  new 
materials  in  the  last  revision,  occurred  not  unfrequently 
in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript;  they  have  in  every 
case  been  indicated  in  this  volume  with  the  painful  feeling. 
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that  thej  only  markt  so  many  irreparable  losses.      See 
notes  287.  486.  497.  499.  503.  505.  549.  etc. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  this  principal 
part  of  the  prcFent  volume,  even  apart  from  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  it  and  the  earlier  volumes,  no 
reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter,  can  refrain, 
we  tldnk,  from  asking,  how  far  Kiebuhr  himself  in  revis- 
ing it  would  have  left  this  history  of  the  fifth  century 
unaltered,  and  in  what  form  he  would  have  given  it  to 
the  public.  Who  is  there  that  can  answer  this  question 
put  to  the  grave  of  the  deceast  ?  Yet  I  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  some  reasons  which  render  it  probable,  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  made  very  considerable 
changes  in  what  had  been  written.  This  belief  is  sup- 
ported first  by  the  expression,  which  Niebuhr  himself 
wrote  down  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  a  few 
months  before  his  death;  *'the  remainder  down  to  the 
first  Punic  war  only  wants  a  last  revision":  an  expres- 
sion, which  manifestly  does  not  imply  the  intention  of 
making  any  material  alteration.  With  no  less  justice 
may  we  infer  from  the  character  of  the  history  described 
in  the  third  volume,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  sources, 
that  it  is  almost  certain^  that  a  remodeling  such  as  was 
ijalled  for  in  the  two  first  volumes  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing gains  of  an  unwearied  investigation  of  dark  times 
and  difiicult  relations,  would  never  have  become  neces- 
sary here.  On  the  contrary,  the  freshness  and  liveliness 
of  the  description,  such  as  it  had  been  written  out  &om 
the  first  conception,  will  retain  its  imperishable  beauty. 
I  may  also  add,  that  Niebuhr's  subsequent  lectures  on 
Eoman  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  I  had 
the  happiness  of  attending  twice  from  beginning  to  end, 
perfectly  agreed  with  what  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
so   far  as  this   can  be  expected  between  the  careful  and 
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elaborate  history  sucli  as  it  is  written  down,  and  a  gene- 
ral sketch  communicated  in  an  oral  discourse.  In  these 
lectures  he  only  made  a  slight  allusion  to  that  most 
important  investigation  into  the  internal  history  which 
adorns  this  volume:  the  investigation  of  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  and  of 
the  alteration  in  the  centuries  on  the  basis  of  the  tribes^ 
p.  320  to  p.  349.  But  that  in  this  investigation,  too, 
such  as  it  lies  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  recognising 
the  matured  conviction  of  the  deceast,  is  clear  from  the 
circumstance,  that  Niebuhr  even  in  later  years  coifimu- 
nicated  this  part  of  his  history  from  the  manuscript  to 
several  friends:  nay  I  must  here  quote  my  own  evi- 
dence, not  without  sad  feelings^  that  at  Christmas  in 
1829,  only  one  year  before  his  death,  he  gave  me  this 
proof  of  his  kindness  and  confidence^  by  reading  to  me  that 
chapter  from  the  manuscript.  And  as  I  have  here  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  reasons,  on  which  my  own  convic- 
tion is  founded,  I  may  add  the  remark,  that  in  note  320  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  Niebuhr^s  excellent  firiend,  does 
not  rest  upon  a  mere  conjecture.  Whoever  knew  his 
love  and  admiration  for  Coimt  de  Serre,  would  have  guest 
it:  but  as  Niebuhr's  recollection  always  dwelt  with  in- 
describable veneration  upon  this  friend  who  went  before 
him  to  eternity,  so  he  also  often  related  and  with  delight 
the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  passage  referred  to^ 
how  Count  de  Serre  in  their  common  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  recognised  the  site  of  Palaepolis, 
as  there  described. 

After  this  account  of  the  parts  which  constitute  this 
third  volume,  the  remark  is  perhaps  superfluous,  that 
the  original  form  of  Niebuhr's  style  is  nowhere  altered 
by  any  addition  from  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The  only 
point  in  which   the  editor  might  be  allowed   to   supply 
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things  for  the  advantage  of  the  readers^  were  the  refer- 
ences given  in  the  notes.  As  Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already 
remarkt^  had  written  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  with  the 
assistance  of  few  books,  he  had  put  down  a  number  of 
references  merely  from  his  admirable  memory,  often  only 
mentioning  the  author^  without  ever  completing  the  re- 
ference afterwards.     So  &r  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 

give  such  passages  with  certainty,  I  have  done  so 

J.  Classen. 

Berlin, 
November  l2yl8Z2. 

KOTE. — The  remaining  part  of  the  Editor^s  preface 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  partly  refers 
to  some  deficiencies  and  inequalities  in  the  references  to 
writers,  as  Dionysius,  Strabo  and  Zonaras,  which  have 
been  corrected  by  the  translators^  and  partly  to  the  In« 
dexes,  which  in  the  translation  are  united  into  one  for 
all  the  three  volumes,  and  adapted  to  the  last  (third) 
edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

The  Translators. 
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Of  C.  Licinius  Stole  and  L.  Sextius^  to  whom  Rome 
owed  her  regeneration,  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  more 
than  their  names^  and,  very  imperfectly,  the  substance  of 
their  laws.  But  the  greatness  and  boldness  of  the  plan  of 
their  legislation^  their  unwearieid  perseverance,  the  calm- 
ness with  which  they  allowed  their  work  to  proceed  to  its 
completion^  while  they  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
paths  permitted  by  the  law,  so  that  neither  they  nor  the 
commonalty  are  charged  with  the  slightest  act  of  violence^ 
although  the  annals  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
to  be  written  exclusively  by  the  hostile  party: — all  this 
gives  us  the  means  of  judging  of  their  spirit  and  of  their 
character.  A  revolution^  which^  in  the  Greek  republics 
or  at  Florence,  would  have  commenced  with  violence^  have 
succeeded  or  failed  within  a  few  months,  and  been  sealed 
with  banishment  and  blood,  was  developt  at  Some  during 
five  years  of  incessant  and  manly  struggle,  without  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  a  single  citizen^ 

It  is  a  piece  of  malice,  as  common  as  it  is  hateful,  in  the 
enemies  of  the  memory  of  great  men  and  of  great  deeds^  to 

'  Bat  fhiit  that  soon  fiUls  from  the  tree 
Is  seldom  good  for  mnch«  we  know; 
And  with  the  old  song  I  agree, 
Whate'er  won't  stay,  why,  let  it  go! 

Opitz. 

TOL.  III.  B 
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trace  such  deeds  to  low  motives,  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  the  loftiness  of  their  real  aims;  as  indeed  down  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  Luther  was  urged  to  the  re- 
formation by  the  envy  of  his  brother  monks,  by  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  by  the  desire  of  marrying  his  nun.  Falsehoods 
of  this  kind  must  be  attackt  and  unmaskt  perseveringly,  as 
often  as  they  shew  themselves,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  extirpate  their  germs,  which  are  rooted  in  the  basest 
part  of  human  nature:  in  the  love  of  detraction.  In  this 
spirit  the  conquered  party  traced  the  undertaking  of 
C.  Licinius,  which  was  as  great  in  its  conception  as  in  its 
execution,  to  the  most  wretched  female  vanity;  and  the 
contemptible  story  became  so  firmly  rooted  in  history,  that 
even  Perizonius  did  not  doubt  its  literal  truth,  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  believed  until  Beaufort  unmaskt  its 
falsehood^  which  is  indeed  so  plain,  that  no  one  now  will 
venture  to  defend  it. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  the 
year  374,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  married 
to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  consular  tribune  in  the  year  378,  and 
the  other  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stole.  Now  the 
story  runs',  that  the  younger  Fabia  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  her  sister^  started  with  fright  at  the  noise,  which  the 
lictors  made  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  their  master 
Sulpicius,  when  he  returned  from  the  forum,  and  that  she 
was  ridiculed  by  her  sister  for  a  fear,  which  betrayed 
the  low  station  she  had  married  into%  This  insult  prompt- 
ed her  to  persuade  her  husband,  and  even  her  father,  to 
make  her  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  not  rest, 
until  their  house  also  was  adorned  with  the  like  splen- 
dour^.    But  this  splendour  the  young  Fabia  must  surely 

'  Beaufort,  Sar  rincertitade  de  I'histoire  Homaine,  ii.  10. 

'  Not  only  in  Livy  (yu  34),  and  those  who  copied  from  him,  but  also  in 
Dion :  Zonaras,  vn.  24. 

*  Dionysius  does  not  seem  to  hare  adopted  this  account:  not  only 
is  there  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  who  is  not  likely  to 
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have  become  acquainted  with  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  consular  tribune  four  years 
before;  how  then  could  it  surprise  her  ?  What  she  wisht, 
was  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister;  that  is,  she  wisht  the 
consular  tribunate  for  her  husband.  Had  the  son-in-law 
of  Ambustus  sought  nothing  else^  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
Licinian  family  already  counted  three  ancestral  images. 
A.  C.  Licinius  Calvus  had  been  consular  tribune  only  the 
year  before,  in  377;  of  course  it  cannot  have  been  the 
tribune  of  the  people  himself,  in  which  case  all  further 
discussion  would  be  superfluous;  for  the  same  military  tri- 
bune was  afterwards  in  382  master  of  the  knights^  while 
Stolo^  as  before  and  after^  held  the  tribunate  of  the  people, 
which  was  incompatible  with  that  office.  One  would  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  go  further  than  the  story,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  she  wisht  to  throw  her  sister  into  the  shade. 
But  the  consulship,  since  the  taking  of  the  city^  had  never 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  all;  the  plebeians  had 
been  completely  baffled  in  trjring  to  obtain  it  under  far 
more  favourable  circumstances;  nor  could  the  wishes  of  a 
vain  woman  have  aimed  at  this  prize;  although  it  glanced 
at  a  distance  before  the  eyes  of  the  bold  and  great  nran  as 
the  crown  of  the  most  vehement  struggles  for  victory  or 
death. 

C.  Licinius,  whose  &mily  name  Stolo  is  derived  with 
great  probability  from  the  care  with  which  the  first 
to  whom  it  was  given^  perhaps  the  tribune  himself,  dug  up 
the    shoots^    springing  from  the  roots  of  trees*,  was  un- 

haye  let  such  a  story  slip,  but  in  a  fragment,  Exc.  VaL  p.  2313.  R. 
he  mentions  Sulpicius  as  a  moderate  man.  He  evidently  considered 
him  as  a  mediator,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  hare  regarded  his  house 
as  the  origin  of  the  discord. 

•  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvii.  1.  and  Varro,  de  re  rust.  i.  2.  The  latter 
speaks  of  two  Stolos,  one  of  whom,  he  says,  fixt  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  citizen  might  possess,  and  the  other  made  the 
assignment  in  lots  of  seven  jugers.  The  date  assigned  to  the  latter  is 
evidently  a  mistake. 

b2 
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doubtedly  a  descendant  of  the  G.  Licinius,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before.  The  great  influence  of  his  family  is  seen  in 
their  success  in  suing  for  the  consular  tribunate.  That 
the  tribune  was  very  rich  is  clear  from  his  great  landed 
possessions,  as  the  Licinii  were  afterwards  the  richest  of 
all  the  Eomans.  The  laws  bear  his  name :  tradition  points 
to  him,  as  the  person  who  bore  the  heat  of  the  contest: 
and  we  may  therefore  regard  Licinius  as  the  soul  of  the 
undertaking,  although  his  collegue  L.  Sextius  received  the 
prize  of  honour  before  him.  Their  legislation  embraced 
every  thing  which  the  republic  stood  in  need  of.  Without 
disturbing  any  usages  or  ancient  institutions,  they  estab- 
lisht  by  a  single  measure  upon  the  old  foundations' of  the 
constitution  a  state  of  things,  which  at  once  abolisht  the 
arbitrary  power  and  ascendancy  of  the  ruling  class,  granted 
and  secured  to  the  people  its  liberties,  banisht  the  dis- 
putes hitherto  renewed  every  year,  and  advancing  gradu- 
ally and  irresistibly,  though  held  back  at  every  step,  to- 
wards the  goal  of  perfection,  from  which  it  was  indeed 
yet  distant,  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  the  period 
of  a  happy  youthful  development.  A  second  law  deprived 
the  oligarchy  of  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  public 
land^  and  turned  it  into  a  general  source  of  wealth  for  all 
the  citizens.  A  third  sought  to  remove  the  present  dis- 
tress^ and  to  extinguish  the  consequences  of  the  previous 
oppression.  In  this  manner  they  undertook  to  cure  the 
evil  at  its  root,  and  at  a  time  when  the  commonalty  cared 
so  little  for  its  own  welfare,  that  the  whole  body  of  their 
coUegues  opposed  them;  from  which  we  must  infer,  that 
if  their  measures  had  been  put  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes, 
they  would  have  been  rejected  even  there.  In  those  times 
of  confusion  in  the  censorial  books,  the  censors  may  have 
registered  many  unqualified  persons  in  the  tribes :  but  still 
the  number  of  those  attacht  to  the  ruling  class  cannot  have 
been  great.  In  the  seventy-five  years,  which  had  elapst 
since  the  decemvirate,  many  of  the  clients  who  had  been 
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introduced  among  the  plebs  at  that  time^  must  have  become 
independent  through  the  extinction  of  the  families  of  their 
patrons;  and  the  prevalent  state  of  dependence  was  the 
result  of  an  actual  and  hateful  oppression,  or  of  a  gloomy 
dejection  and  hopelessness.  At  first,  when  the  rogations 
seemed  a  vain  attempt,  which  would  no  more  lead  to  any 
result  than  like  attempts  in  former  times,  but  might  easily 
bring  ruin  upon  their  authors,  a  great  many  thought  that 
they  might  nevertheless  derive  from  the  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances the  advantage  of  obtaining  greater  indulgence 
from  their  creditors  and  favour  with  others  of  the  powerful 
class^  if  they  opposed  those  who  advocated  the  common 
cause  of  their  order;  while  others  were  intimidated  by 
threats,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  would  be  enforced 
against  them,  or  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  advan- 
tages. But  the  reformers  might  calculate,  that  circum- 
stances would  assume  a  more  favorable  aspect  with  every 
re-election ;  that  those,  who  were  only  indifierent,  might  be 
brought  over  to  their  side  by  the  conviction,  that  success 
was  possible;  that  a  part  of  the  timid  might  also  be  led 
to  join  them  by  the  increase  of  their  party  and  power;  and 
at  length,  if  it  was  generally  believed  that  success  was 
certain^  the  dependent  and  the  opprest  would  be  emboldened 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  their  creditors,  in  order  to 
escape  from  their  power:  more  especially  as  the  tribunes 
would  assuredly  promise  them  support. 

It  was  a  very  favorable  circumstance^  compared  with 
the  times,  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  that  Some  was 
separated  from  Latium,  the  Hemicans,  and  the  Volscians. 
The  government  had  now  neither  a  subject  rural  popu- 
lation, which  it  could  command,  nor  confederates,  whom 
it  could  call  upon,  to  march  in  arms  against  the  com- 
monalty. The  townships  were  in  the  possession  of  that 
independence^  with  which  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  body 
had  at  one  time  been  purchast;  and  the  wish^  that  Rome 
should  not  regain  her  former  power,  must  have  determined 
them  to  reject  any   proposal,  however   recommended   by 
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tempting  conditions.  But  without  such  help  the  patri- 
cians could  not  hold  out  the  threat  of  a  civil  war:  the 
clients  by  their  mixture  with  the  plebeians  had  ceast  to 
be  a  blind  and  ready  instrument.  It  was  therefore  a  coura- 
geous, not  a  rash  step,  for  C  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  to  enter 
upon  their  great  work.  They  might,  on  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  human  foresight  reaches,  be  sure  of  victory  in  the 
end,  if  they  were  at  first  only  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  so  far  as  to  be  reelected  in  spite 
of  all  threats. 

The  first  Licinian  law  ordained,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  more  military  tribunes,  but  that  consuls 
'should  be  elected  &om  the  houses  and  the  commonalty^: 
one  was  necessarily  to  be  taken  from  the  latter.  Without 
this  clause  the  attempts  of  the  patricians  to  render  the 
acknowledged  right  useless  in  practice  would  have  been 
renewed  every  year:  the  intrigues  for  effecting  this  at 
elections  would  have  continued,  and  with  them  exaspera- 
tion :  there  would  have  been  no  peace. 

The  decemviral  constitution,  one  would  have  thought, 
might  have  accomplisht  this  object  most  completely :  but 
several  reasons  might  demand  the  abolition  of  this  con- 
stitution for  ever.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  preservo  the  separation  of  the  censorship  from  the 
pretorship  of  the  city,  as  it  had  been  seen^  what  immoderate 
power  arose  from  their  combination.  It  had  not  yet  been 
forgotten^  how  the  faithlessness  of  some  of  the  plebeians^  led 
astray  by  shameful  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  had  formed 

^  The  old  German  writers,  guided  by  the  recollection  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  free  towns  understood  the  relation  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  with  perfect  correctness,  and  in  quite 
a  different  waj  from  the  learned,  whether  their  own  descendents,  or 
forein  contemporaries;  thus  in  the  German  translation  of  lAry  pub- 
lisht  at  MayDz,  we  read  in  the  year  400:  Ah  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  von  den  Ge&chlechten,  und  Marcus  PopiUius  L<enas  von  der 
Gemeind  Burgetmeister  waren,  (When  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
Burgomaster  from  the  houses,  and  Marcus  Fopillius  Laenas  from  the 
commonalty.) 
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a  tyrannical  majoiity  in  the  college.  The  tribunate  of  the 
people  would  now  indeed  have  afforded  protection;  but  one 
plebeian  consul  would  give  more  certain  security.  The 
equal  power  possest  by  several  consular  tribunes  had  often 
in  the  conduct  of  war  produced  very  evil  consequences; 
and  as  it  was  a  common  resource  in  times  of  danger  to 
transfer  the  power  to  a  single  commander,  it  followed  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  the  constitution^  which  was  most 
like  the  kingly  one,  was  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, provided  it  was  prevented  from  becoming  tyrannical. 
Lastly  a  measure,  which  establisht  a  uniform  division  of 
power  in  all  departments  of  the  state^  and  which  led  at 
once  to  the  point,  which  the  republic  did  not  reach  till  a 
generation  later^  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  patricians 
with  much  greater  pertinacity,  than  a  proposal^  the  vague- 
ness of  which  allowed  them  to  set  limits  to  the  consulship, 
and  to  retain  a  part  of  its  original  powers  for  their  own 
order.  This  was  a  gain  compared  with  the  necessity  of  an 
equal  division  of  places  in  the  military  tribunate^  according 
to  the  powers  establisht  by  the  compact  of  350^^  the  con- 
cession of  which  could  not  have  been  refused;  and  the 
higher  splendour  of  the  consulate  was  not  unimportant. 

Many  of  them,  even  though  they  may  no  longer  have 
entertained  the  superstition,  that  their  order  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  auspices,  might  yet  be  ready  with  the 
honesty  of  a  prejudice  cherisht  &om  their  childhood^  rather 
to  risk  the  ruin  of  the  state,  than  to  yield  to  the  passing 
of  the  reform,  which  restored  what  had  already  been 
acknowledged  as  a  right:  noble  and  well-meaning  men, 
and  incapable  of  abusing  the  power,  which  they  did  not 
deny  had  been  sinfully  exercised  by  members  of  their  own 
order.  With  equal  integrity  might  those  plebeians,  who 
expected  for  themselves  or  their  family  more  or  less  imme- 
diate advantages  from  this  improvement,  be  ready,  with  a 
full  conviction  that  such  a  measure  was  indispensable  to 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 
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the  republic,  to  stake  their  life  and  property  on  its  succesa 
It  is  often  experience  alone,  which  indisputably  proves 
the  wisdom  of  a  law.  Livy*  represents  the  following 
objection  as  having  been  urged  with  apparent  force  against 
the  tribune,  that,  if  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  should 
be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  order  to  save  his 
country  in  the  most  urgent  danger,  and  should  happen 
to  be  a  patrician, — ^his  Appius  could  only  mention  Gam- 
illus,  we  may  with  more  justice  think  of  the  great  Scipio, 
— if  he  were  to  seek  that  magistracy,  together  with  deserv- 
ing patricians  and  with  a  single  worthless  plebeian  dema- 
gogue, would  it  not  in  such  a  case  be  an  absurdity  that 
he  should  be  uncertain  of  his  election  and  perhaps  lose 
it,  while  the  plebeian  would  obtain  it  without  any  ezeiv 
tion? 

The  historian  ought  not  to  have  stated  such  an  ob- 
jection without  a  reply,  because  he  must  have  expected 
readers,  who  would  consider  as  unanswerable  what  had 
been  left  unanswered  whether  from  caprice  or  carelessness. 
He  should  have  made  Licinius  reply:  "At  Some  for  a 
long  time  to  come  none  but  men  tried  in  war  from  each 
order  will  venture  to  sue  for  the  consulship;  and  when 
a  plebeian  and  a  patrician  are  competitors  with  the  great 
general  of  the  age,  the  plebeian  will  not  be  inferior  to 
the  patrician,  though  both  of  them  may  be  unable  to  vie 
with  the  greatness  of  the  other.  But  a  plebeian  also 
may  just  as  well  be  the  hero  of  his  age,  if  the  quick- 
ening sunshine  of  free  power  be  not  withdrawn  from  him : 
and  of  such  a  man  do  the  patricians  wish  to  rob  the  state 
entirely,  and  will  tolerate  him  only  in  an  inferior  station,  if 
the  patrician  consul  should  feel  inclined  to  consult  him 
and  to  listen  to  him.  Moreover,  the  regulation  objected 
to  is  necessary,  only  because  experience  has  shewn  the 
incorrigible  faithlessness  of  the  patricians.  If  the  first 
order  shall  hereafter  become  accustomed  to  act  uprightly, 
then  it  may  be  better  to  elect  the  worthiest  men^  without 

*  VI.  40. 
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any  restriction  as  to  order,  although  no  free  constitution 
can  dispense  with  the  letter.  But  who  can  at  present 
believe  in  the  good  &ith  of  the  patricians  ?  Happy  will 
it  be  for  the  republic^  if  the  letter  of  this  law,  however 
carefiiUy  weighed  and  sanctioned  by  a  sacred  oath^  be  safe 
against  audacious  violation  !  If  our  old  party  spirit  shall 
at  some  future  time  be  merged  in  a  common  love  of  our 
country;  then,  if  trying  days  of  misfortune  come  upon  us, 
our  better  graud-children  may  for  a  time  loosen  the  fetters 
of  this  law.  A  defeat  would  be  less  ruinous  than  slavery, 
than  crippling  and  confining  a  body  full  of  life  and  energy. 
But  whence  these  gloomy  apprehensions  of  plebeian  inca- 
pacity and  demerits?  Surely  not  from  experience:  for 
during  the  only  time,  when  the  patricians  did  not  succeed 
in  excluding  them  from  the  command  of  the  armies,  ple- 
beian consular  tribunes  conquered  on  the  very  ground, 
which  had  become  dismal  through  the  defeat  incurred  by 
the  fault  of  their  patrician  predecessors.  Who  commanded 
the  army  on  the  Alia?  And  in  the  worst  case  the  consti- 
tution itself  will  afford  a  remedy  by  the  dictatorship,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  either  estate.  For  from  the 
plebeians  too,  men  will  arise,  wKo,  as  dictators,  will  save 
their  country,  and  will  not  threaten  it,  nor  turn  against  the 
citizens  the  arms  destined  for  the  enemy. 

"  The  state  of  old  wisely  raised  whole  communities  to 
the  rank  of  Bomans,  in  order  to  enlarge  a  body  of  citizens 
into  a  great  nation.  With  a  view  to  higher  objects  than 
have  ever  been  aimed  at  since  the  patricians  have  been  sole 
masters  of  the  government,  a  far  greater  extension  of  the 
same  system  will  be  necessary.  For  how  can  the  tribes 
whom  we  may  admit  to  the  citizenship  be  bound  to  their 
new  country  by  lo^e,  if  their  knighthood  be  denied  all 
honours  ?  And  if^  as  patrician  houses  have  already  be- 
come extinct,  their  number  shall  continue  to  decrease,  if 
the  plebeians  are  held  back  by  force  from  every  object  of 
noble  ambition,  if  the  wealthy  among  them  are  confined  to 
money-making  as  their  occupation,  if  the  renewal  of  the 
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first  order  by  purely  Italian  noble  houses  is  prevented, 
if  freedmen  are  admitted  to  adulterate  the  core  of  the 
nation, —  can  that  portion  of  intellectual  power  and  virtue, 
which  the  remaining  patricians  will  possess,  determine  the 
vocation  of  the  republic?  All  experience  teaches  that 
oligarchies  decay  no  less  rapidly  in  numbers  than  in  moral 
vigour.  All  those  blessings  of  future  greatness,  which  the 
gods  bestowed  in  the  auguries  of  the  city  at  its  birth 
and  at  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  would  then  perish  for 
ever.  This  may  appear  indifferent  to  the  man,  who  is 
contented  with  dominion  and  aggrandizement  in  his  own 
days;  but  how  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent,  what  has 
happened  in  so.  many  Greek  republics,  an  oligarchy,  half 
extinct  and  becoming  daily  more  tyrannical,  from  being 
destroyed  by  a  bloody  democracy  or  a  tyrant?  Perhaps 
such  a  revolution  is  close  at  hand.  For  a  long  time  past 
has  the  republic  been  sick  and  suffering,  because  it 
lives  in  an  unnatural  state.  But  when  delivered  from 
this,  united  in  itself,  braced  by  the  energy  exerted  in 
regaining  its  true  life,  it  will  be  called  to  every  kind  of 
greatness." 

All  this  Licinius  might  have  said  without  having  the 
spirit  of  prophecy :  thus  and  not  otherwise  must  Livy  have 
made  him  reply,  had  he  thought  proper  to  let  him  explain 
his  motives  in  a  speech.  For  the  subsequent  history  of 
Bome  proves,  that  while  this  law  conferred  endless  bles- 
sings, not  a  single  disadvantage  arose  from  it.  The  Decii, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  as  expiatory  victims  for  the 
whole  nation  were  plebeians^:  it  was  by  plebeians,  that 
Pyrrhus   was   first  arrested,   then  conquered :   a  plebeian 


*  Plebeian  only  were  the  Dedi  bom 
And  named :  yet  for  whole  legions,  and  for  all 
The  troops  aUied,  and  all  the  Xjatin  youth, 
Are  they  sufficient  to  appease  the  gods 
Of  Hades  and  the  old  maternal  earth ; 
Worth  more  themselves  than  all  they  saved  of  Rome.*' 

Juvenal,  viii.  v.  254 — ^258. 
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sabdned  the  Gauls  of  Italy:  the  same  man  checkt  the 
yictoriea  of  Hannibal:  a  plebeian  annihilated  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones^  the  rustic  general  from  the  hired  cot^:  a 
plebeian  consul  saved  Borne  &om  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line: plebeians  were  the  Gatos,  the  Gracchi,  and  Brutus. 
Scipio  the  Great  was,  it  is  true,  a  patrician,  and  he  towers 
above  his  nation,  as  Hannibal  above  all  nations.  The 
Aemilii,  the  Valerii,  the  Sulpicii,  the  Fabii^  and  other 
families  of  the  Comelii  besides  the  Scipios,  had  men,  who 
rankt  among  the  first  of  the  republic.  Their  images  stand 
peaceably  by  the  images  of  the  great  plebeians:  every  one 
of  them  rose  in  succession  upon  the  deeds  of  the  others 
to  new  greatness.  All  gradually  degenerated  through  the 
possession  of  excessive  power  and  under  the  influence  of 
soul-swaying  riches.  But  new  families  from  the  muni- 
cipia  preserved  the  nation  in  youthful  vigour:  the  patri- 
cians, with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses,  which  therefore 
shine  the  more  brilliantly,  became  as  deeply  corrupted 
as  is  seen  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  heads  of  which, 
Catiline  himself^  Lentulus^  and  Cethegus^  were  all  patri* 
cians:  therefore  Cornelius  Severus  designates  it  by  the 
fearfiil  name  of  the  patrician  crime^®. 

The  second    rogation    contained  the  agrarian  law   of 

'  He,  too,  was  of  Arpinum,  and  hia  bread 
To  earn  on  Yolscian  mountains  oft  had  toiled. 
Following  with  weary  foot  another's  plough. 
And  next  the  knotty  vine-staff  on  his  head 
Was  broken,  when  with  languor  in  the  camp 
Too  heavy  grew  the  work  —  and  his  axe  paused. 
Yet,  this  is  he,  the  man  whose  brow  confronts 
The  Cimbri,  and  all  dangers  firm  withstands: 
And  he  alone  the  trembling  city  saves. 
Therefore,  when  to  the  Cimbri  and  the  host 
Of  slaughtered  men,  the  ravens  bent  their  flight, 
(Nor  had  their  beaks  on  huger  forms  e*er  fed,) 
His  coUegue  nobly-born,  who  fought  beside  him, 
Won  but  the  second  laurel.  j„venal,  viii.  v.  246-253. 

■*  Fatricium  nefiw.    In  M.  Seneca,  Siuuor,  6. 
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Licinius.  This  is  mentioned  much  more  frequently  than  the 
law^  by  which  Licinius  gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in 
the  consulship;  but  it  is  expressly  quoted  only  as  the  ori- 
ginal law,  which  limited  the  possession  of  the  public  land 
to  five  hundred  jugers.  The  recognizing  that  this  law  did 
not  affect  property,  but  the  ager  publlcus,  must  have  been 
hard  work  formerly  for  those  persons,  who  desired  to  form 
clear  notions,  although  they  could  not  deny,  that  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  which  beyond  all  contradiction  affected  these 
formerly  perplexing  lands,  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  Li- 
cinian  in  a  milder  form.  At  present,  as  the  nature  of 
that  possession  is  explained  and  no  longer  questionable, 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Livy,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  domain  land  in  his  account  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  Licinius,  sufficiently  indicates  its  object  by  choosing  the 
word  to  posseifs^^:  even  if  a  Roman  had  not  then  under- 
stood, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  agrarian  law  could 
only  affect  the  ager  publicus. 

But  this  enactment  was  necessarily  only  one  of  many, 
some  of  which  produced  results  no  less  important;  and 
the  whole  law  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  agrarian 
laws:  though  it  must  also  have  contained  regulations  of  a 
transitory  nature,  which  only  affected  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Several  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
former  kind  may  be  recognized  in  what  was  afterwards 
binding  as  law,  and  I  think  I  can  give  the  main  substance 
of  each  class  under  the  following  heads. 

The  limits  of  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people  shall 
be  fixt.  Pieces  of  land,  which  private  persons  have  usurpt 
from  the  domain,  shall  be  resumed  for  the  state;  those  of 
which  the  ownership  is  disputed,  shall  be  sold,  in  order 
that  the  law  may  decide  between  private  persons*^ 

"  VI.  35.    Ne    quis    plus    D   jugera    agri    poisideret.    Vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
note  297. 

**  Dionysius  assuredly  did  not  fabricate  the  senatusconsnltum,  which 
is    represented    as    having    been   given    to    the  commonalty    in    place 
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All  possession,  which  does  not  exceed  what  this  law 
allows,  and  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  force,  by 
stealth,  or  by  loan*,  shall  be  protected  against  every  third 
party. 

Every  Roman  citizen  shall  be  qualified  to  share  in 
the  possession  of  newly  acquired  public  land,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  fixt  by  this  law,  provided 
it  is  not  left  in  the  possession  of  its  former  owners,  nor 
divided  among  the  commonalty  as  property,  and  provided 
no  colony  is  founded  upon  if. 

No  one  shall  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  of 
the  domain  in  land  for  tillage  and  plantations,  nor  shall 
any  one  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  five  hundred 
small  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  pasture.  Whosoever 
acts  contrary  to  this^  shall  be  summoned  by  the  ediles 
before  the  people  and  fined:  he  shall  forfeit  the  portion 
of  land,  which    he   possest   illegally.     The  same  shall  be 


of  the  Caasian  law  (vui.  76.):  bnt  how  extremel/  improbable  is  the 
genuineness  of  this  minute  document  of  a  decree,  which  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  considering  the  secrecy  with  which  the  senate's 
•rchiTes  were  kept  previously  to  the  year  305?  That  the  speeches 
are  mere  inventions  every  one  will  admit.  To  me  it  appears,  that 
the  annalists  in  this  case  as  in  others  filled  up  a  meagre  account  with 
the  matter  of  a  later  age,  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the 
LddniaB  law,  which  was  still  well  known  to  them,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  be  restored  in  this  point  from  Dionysius.  Usurpation 
had  been  tempting  enough,  when  the  domain  did  not  pay  any  tax, 
because  private  property,  as  being  secure  under  all  circumstances, 
must  have  fetcht  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  but  was  still  more  so, 
when  it  became  subject  to  one,  however  indulgently  it  might  be  levied. 

*  Vl,  clam,  or  precario.    Gains,  iy.  154.    Festas,  s.  ▼.  Possessio. 

**  From  the  time  of  the  licinian  law,  the  use  of  the  domain  by 
the  plebeians  is  beyond  doubt,  as  C.  Stolo  himself  trangrest  his  own 
law.  And  admitting  that  this  may  have  happened  through  purchase, 
and  that  wealthy  plebeians  may  even  before  have  possest  such  lands  in 
this  way :  still  the  nobility  in  the  age  of  the  Gracchi  was  for  the  most 
part  plebeian,  and  their  possession  was  founded  upon  the  occupation  of 
their  ancestors. 


i/^'f»  ««-r 
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the   case  with  those^  who   unlawfully  extend   their   pas- 
tures**. 

The  possessors   of   the    public  land   shall  pay  to   the 

**  Nothing  is  better  kxtown  than  the  qaantitj  of  public  land  allowed 
to  be  held  in  possession:  in  what  manner  the  right  of  pasturage  was 
limited,  is  stated  by  Appian  (de  bell,  civil,  i.  7.).  The  plebeian  edlles 
appear  as  accusers  before  the  people  against  illegal  possessors  of  fields 
in  the  year  449  (454)  and  with  success  (Livy,  x.  13.),  and  against  the 
unlawful  use  of  pasture  land.  (Liyy,  z.  23.  47.  xzuu.  42.  xxxy.  10. 
Ovid,  Fast  ▼.  2S3.  foil.)  M.  FopiUins  Lfenas,  too,  was  without  doubt 
plebeian  edile  (yn.  16),  when  he  couTicted  the  author  of  the  law  of 
violating  it  by  a  crafty  evasion^  through  the  emancipation  of  his  son. 
The  fines  are  mentioned  in  all  cases.  C.  licinius  Stolo  was  condemned 
in  ten  thousand  ases,  because  he  possest  a  thousand  jugers.  Not  that  this 
sum,  or  any  definite  sum  for  every  juger,  was  fizt  as  a  punishment: 
variableness  according  to  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances  is 
the  necessary  characteristic  of  a  multa  irrogata*.  As  for  the  rest,  it  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  mildness  of  the  Sempronian  legislation,  that  only  the 
illegal  possession  was  confiscated,  but  that  the  land  held  in  accordance 
with  the  law  was  not  forfeited  in  consequence. 
^  ft.o  Five  hundred  jugers,  about  490  Magdeburgh  acres,  are  according  to 

the  modem  measure  above  70  rubbio,  which  as  a  tenuta  di  grano  is  regard- 


^t    I  .A  <  '    '^  ed  in  the  agro  Romano  as  a  considerable  estate:  such  estates  are  let  by 

executors  of  deceased  persons  or  by  stewards  at  20  scudi  a  rubbio  to 
favoured  tenants;  and  this  affords  to  such  mercaHti  di  eampagna  an 
enormous  profit  upon  their  capitaL  If  the  soil  be  particularly  good,  as 
for  instance  the  vale  of  Ajricla  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  small  farms 
yield  the  landlord  an  annual  profit  of  from  60  to  70  scudi  a  rubbio:  and 
in  this  manner  the  great  landholders  could  make  profitable  use  of  their 
possessions  through  their  clients.  Oliveyards  and  vineyards  are  still  more 
productive.  In  order  to  estimate  how  fax  the  law  was  from  attempting 
to  suppress  wealth  and  large  estates,  one  must  know  the  happy  produc- 
tiveness of  the  south,  and  the  fertility  of  Latium,  which  has  not  been 
acknowledged,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  500  jugers  consisted  entirely 
of  arable  land  or  plantations,  while  the  common  meadows  served  for  pasture. 
Such  a  possession  would  have  seemed  to  an  Athenian  a  very  great  an4 
splendid  one,  since  the  family  estate  of  Alcibiades  did  not  amount  to 
300 plethra,  ttiat  is,  not  even  to  120  jugers.    (Plato,  Alcib.pr.  p.  123.  c.) 

The  limitation  after  all  affected  absolutely  nothing  but  the  possession  of 
public  land,  and  did  not  forbid  the  acquisition  of  property  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  which  no  limits  were  fixt 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  302,  note  690. 
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republic  every  tenth  bushel  from  the  fields,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  produce  of  plantations  and  vineyards:  for  every 
head  of  great  and  of  small  cattle,  which  they  keep  upon 
the  common  pasture,  they  shall  pay  a  fixt  yearly  sum  for 
pasturage^^. 

The  farming  of  the  annual  tax,  reserved  to  the  Roman 
people  from  the  public  land,  shall  always  be  sold  by  the 
censors  for  a  lustrum  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  farmers 
of  the  tax  shall  give  to  the  republic  security  for  the  fiilfil- 

^  It  has  been   proved,  that  the  tax  had  been  restored  a  consider- 
able time   before  the   Licinian   law;   but  we   are  justified  in  assmning 
that  this  law  determined  its  details  with  precisioni  and  placed  it  under 
the   superintendence   of    the    plebeian   magistrates;    and    that    conse- 
quently this  regulation  which  is  preseryed  by  Appian  (de  belL  dvil.  i. 
7.  p.  10.)  was  contained  in  it.     The  produce  of  fruit  trees  and  of  yines 
could  be  tazt  higher  than  com,  because  no  seeds  are  needed  and  the 
cultivation  requires  less  trouble   and  expense  than  com  and  the  like; 
partly  on  account  of  the  repeated   ploughing  in  fallow-time,  and  partly 
from  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  weeds  (la  terra  nerd).    Hence  the 
mezzqjvol  frequently   gives   three  kilderkins  of  wine  out  of  every  four, 
while  he  only  pays  half  of  the  produce  of  com.    Thus  Judea  also  paid         .    i<i    . 
to  the  Syrian  kings  the  half  of  fruits  of  the  former  kind,  but  only  the  'H^-*^      l'^^' 
third  bushel   of  com.   (1  Maccab.  x.  39).     The  tenth  was 
tax.     Egypt  paid  to  the  Pharaohs  the  fifth.  (Genesis,  XLvn. 

Indians  pay  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  are  -'^  '*^  ^s^  *"*  r^ 
always  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  farmer-general  the  seed-com  and  often  f^^'  ^*^"  '  ,/  ** 
hread-com  also.  These  taxes  on  the  produce  were  throughout  Asia  the  ■>'  "'^  «t  "^  J  '*'' 
source  of  the  immense  treasures  of  its  princes.  Hence  we  can  ac«  ^//'.. 
count  for  the  riches  of  David  and  Solomon;  they  arose  from  the  taxes  ^^'''  (,^ 


r. 


i,  but  only  the '»^''      Lr<^*'     . 
IS  a  veiy  small  ^-  ^         ^  /    »  '"* 
t.34.26).    Thes^'*^   '  Ui,n'"'^^^ 


i(.^         '  J. 


imposeduponthelandsof  foreign  nations.    Carthage  seems  to  have  levied '^^^'''     '^^»'"'       .   #/<- 
from  her  African  territory  a  fourth  of  its  produce;  for  when  the  tribute  of  ^  ;    w      r*  '' 

.i^_ ^_-i.i_^  -._  .!._  ^__.  Punic  war,  half  the  produce  of  the  <|.<>''   j     l*^**     i     | 

ed   from   the  country.      (Polybius,  4^^f         //.»    ^" 


the  towns  was  doubled  in  the  first 

com  and  fmit  harvests  was  demanded 

1.72).    The  Arabs  levied  only  the  tenth  (the  askera):  an  extraordinary  ^/^ A' '*' .  ^, 

relief  for  the  East,  drained  by  the   Byzantine  taxation,  as  it  certainly  l.;^^^^'' 

did  not  pay  any  lower  taxes  than  the  Jews  had   paid  to  the  Syrians; 

for  Bome,  as  fitf  as  we  know,  only  in  one  instance  lightened   the 

burthens  of  the  countries  she  conquered.    The  subjects  of  the  Khalifs, 

therefore,  easily  fecoverad  f^om   the  war-taxes  demanded  at  the  time 

of  the  conquest;  hence  the  flourishing  state  of   those  countries  down 

to  the  tenth  centuiy;  the  fate  of  the  conquered  was  hard  only,  when  the 

■overain  exercised  the   right  of  ownership  which  he  had  gained  by  the 

oonquoHt. 
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ment  of  their  obligations.  In  cases  of  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune the  seqate  may  grant  them  a  remission  of  the  sum 
they  owe.  The  produce  shall  be  applied  to  paying  the 
army'®. 

The  farmers  of  the  tax  shall  agree  with  the  possessor 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  possession, 
which  they  are  entitled  to  demand  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
No  cattle  shall  be  kept  upon  the  common  pasture  with- 
out being  registered  by  them  and  having  paid  the  agist- 
ment: whatever  is  withheld  from  taxation  in  this  manner, 
is  forfeited  to  the  republic^^. 

The  possessors  of  the  public  land  are  obliged  to  employ 
freemen  as  field  labourers  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  possessions^. 

So  far  the  regulations  of  the  law,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, were  of  a  general  or  lasting  nature.  The  follow- 
ing was  an  arrangement  merely  affecting  the  present  state 
of  things. 

Whatever  portions  of  the  public  land  persons  may  at 
present  possess  above  five  hundred  jugers,  either  in  fields 
or  plantations,  shall  be  assigned  to  all  the  plebeians  in 
lots  of  seven  jugers  as  absolute  property^^. 


*'  The  Bale  was  by  mancipation;  see  toL  u.  p.  140.  Respecting  the 
securitj  and  remission,  Poljbias,  yi.  17.  The  application  of  the  monej  in 
the  Senatosconsoltom  in  Dionysins,  yiu.  73.  p.  541. 

^  This  mast  be  distingaisht  from  the  possession  of  more  land  than  the 
law  permitted:  see  above,  p.  18.  Cicero,  2.  Verr.  ni.  11.  Varro  de  re 
rost  n.  1. 

»  This  regulation  is  mentioned  bj  Appian  (i.  7),  and  it  had  ondonbtedly 
been  spoken  of  by  Sallnst  in  the  passage,  to  which  the  fragment  belongs, 
qnoted  by  Seryins,  ad  Geoxg.  n.  209,  and  Fronto,  ad  Antonin.  de  Orat. 
p.  250.  ed.  R.  p.  30.  ed.  B. 

**  No  historian,  it  is  tme,  speaks  of  this  assignment,  but  it  must 
haye  been  made.  The  right  of  sharing  in  the  gain  of  futore  con- 
quests  was  yery  nnoertain,  and  was  a  poor  consolation  for  those  that 
needed  present  help.  Kay  a  proof,  that  the  law  treated  of  these 
assignments  of  plebeian  lots,  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  expressiaD 
of  the   aeven  Liemian  jugert  (Columella,   i.  3),   although    the  writer 
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TriumvifB    shall    be    elected    to    carry   this    law    into 
effect" 

shews  himielf  ig:norant  of  history  to  sn  extent  incomprehensible  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  he  attribates  the  assignment  of  lands  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarqnins  to  a  tribnne  of  the  people;  namelj  to  Licinios.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  he  had  had  befoi^  his  eyes  the  extremely  obscure  passage 
of  Varro,  de  re  rnst  i.  2.  concerning  the  two  Stolos,  and  had  taken  the 
date  after  the  words  post  reges  exactoi,  which  in  his  copy  was  stated 
differently  according  to  the  years  of  the  city,  to  be  written  by  mistake  for 
the  year  of  its  revolution,  COXLY.  The  number,  which  now  stands  in 
Varro,  CCCLXV.  mnst  be  altogether  rejected:  I  cannot  prove  how  it  is 
to  be  altered,  but  can  only  give  probability  to  a  conjecture,  which  I  shall 
reserve  for  the  time  to  which  this  second  C.  Stolo  would  belong,  who  is 
a  totally  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  great  reform.  With  the 
exception  of  this  number,  the  whole  passage  is  free  ft^m  corruption;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  in  the  following  manner  the  false  punctuation, 
which  destroys  the  meaning:  ctosfii  Eomanum  :  e<,  qui — then;  appdlabant, 
efysdem. 

A  general  regulation  respecting  the  assignment  of  such  lots  at  every 
extension  of  the  public  land  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  impro- 
bable, notwithstanding  the  expression  in  Columella,  since  no  instance  of  it 
occurs  down  to  the  time  of  M'.  Curius,  although  the  Licinian  laws  were 
otherwise  in  full  force.  General  assignments  are  extremely  rare,  and  when 
they  take  place,  the  lots  are  of  a  different  and  smaller  measure.  As  an 
equal  right  of  occupation  was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  a  general  assign- 
ment, though  suited  to  the  circumstaaces  in  the  time  of  Cassius,  might 
appear  superfluous  or  perhaps  even  too  much  in  their  favour.  But  experi- 
ence taught  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  it,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  wanted  property  and  enterprise  to  occupy  distant  lands;  while  they 
oould  let  small  lots  assigned  to  them.  Things  were  altered,  when  the  nation 
was  no  longer  divided  into  the  two  orders,  but  into  poor  and  rich,  high 
and  low;  and  this  was  very  soon  effected  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Idcinian  Laws. 

In  such  an  assignment,  the  law  probably  establisht  also  fora  and  con* 
eUiabula,  and  made  regulations  respecting  them. 

**  An  extraordinary  ma^stracy,  a  college  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number, 
was  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  every  agrarian  law.  Generally 
they  were  triumvirs;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  such  were 
appointed  in  this  case  also,  since  triumvirs  were  elected  according  to  the 
licinian  law  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  and  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  agrarian  law  was  probably  their  principal  business.  The 
Decemvirs  in  the  senatusconsultnm  in  Dionysius,  and  the  Becemprimi, 
though  excellently  suited  to  the  time  of  Cassius,  would  not  be  proper 
here. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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It  shall  be  sworn  to  by  both  orders  as  an  eternal 
treaty**. 

He  who  has  gained  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  Roman  domain  land,  which  is  developt  in  its  proper 
place*9  requires  no  more  a  justification  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  Licinius,  than  the  tribune  himself  could  think  it 
necessary  to  give  a  detailed  development  of  its  justice 
and  advantages  before  his  audience.  Its  reasonableness 
was  probably  disputed  at  the  time  as  well  as  afterwards; 
and  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  which  was  apparently  sanctioned 
by  free  consent^  a  measure^  that  restored  health  to  the 
whole  body,  must  have  been  painfully  felt  by  single  per^ 
sons.  But  if  a  patrician  appealed  to  old  exclusive  rights, 
the  tribune  probably  replied,  that  the  houses  and  the  com- 
mons from  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  had 
formed  one  united  body  of  Boman  citizens :  that  the  ple- 
beian order  had,  from  its  formation,  an  original  right  to 
assignments,  which  it  had  never  obtained  without  violence; 
that  it  was  this  order,  which  fought  in  the  legions  the 
battles  of  the  republic  He  probably  reminded  even  the 
avaricious  to  consider,  how  many  other  kinds  of  gain,  nay 
of  landed  property,  which  the  law  did  not  limit,  would  be 
opened,  so  soon  as  the  republic,  througb  internal  health, 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  unexhausted  finances, 
should  be  able  to  extend  her  conquests.  He  might  have 
said  that  a  countless  number  of  small  and  independent 
farms  must  form  the  foundation  of  the  state,  and  the  larger 
estates  of  the  noble  families  its  ornament.  One  may  re- 
gret, that  Tib.  Gracchus,  fancying  that  the  noblest  per- 
sons in  the  republic  would  never,  like  the  lowest,  become 
so  hardened  against  shame,  as  to  look  only  to  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  to  despise  justice,  equity,  and  the 
general   welfare,  attempted   to   cure   an   evil,  which   had 

"  Appian,  i,  7. 
♦  Vol.  11.  p..  130,  foil. 
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entirely  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  degenerate  state.  One 
may  admit,  that  without  the  errour  of  this  noble  soul  those 
commotions  would  perhaps  not  have  occurred,  from  which, 
after  unspeakable  sufferings  and  with  the  destruction  of 
great  blessings,  there  aroEe  in  the  end  a  state  of  things 
worse  than  the  oligarchy,  which,  when  Gracchus  tried  to 
restrain  it,  was  advancing  towards  its  completion.  But  no 
one  can  deny,  that  the  constitution,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  the  Romans  from  their  fathers,  would  never  have 
fallen  into  that  state  of  degeneration,  in  which  it  could  not 
continue  to  exist,  and  that  Rome  would  never  have  become 
divided  into  a  few  thousand  rich  men  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  villeins,  if  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  had 
been  observed.  As  this  may  be  perceived  even  now  with- 
out any  possible  delusion,  C.  Licinius,  without  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  with  an  assurance  as  strong  as 
if  it  had  been  granted  him,  might  predict,  what  bless- 
sings  his  law  would  produce,  so  long  as  it  was  observed^ 
and  what  an  abyss  the  republic  would  sink  into,  if  avarice 
should  rule  without  restraint:  and  might  therefore  conjure 
the  commonalty,  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  his 
rogations*  Happy  the  state,  in  which  it  was  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  to  restore  by  a  Licinian 
law  a  nation  of  free  countrypeople,  though  only  for  a  cen- 
tury !  For  in  Greece  every  division  of  lands,  which  phi- 
losophers approved  of,  even  such  as  Timoleon  carried  into 
effect  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  establisht  a  new  property,- 
which  never  acquired  true  stability. 

When  pope  Leo  IV., — whom  the  Romans  of  the  best 
centuries  would  have  recognized  as  a  genuine  fellow- 
citizen,  and  have  thought  worthy  to  extend  the  pome- 
rium, — founded  a  colony  at  Portus  to  protect  the  city 
against  the  Saracens,  he  granted  it  not  only  lands  of  the 
Roman  see  and  estates  of  monasteries,  but  even  such  as 
were  private  property.  He  loved  his  country,  says  his 
historian,  and  the  preservation  of  the  people  confided  to 


c2 
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him,  better  than  frail  property,  to  which  many  clinging 
ayariciously,  have  loet  their  lives  and  their  darling  pro- 
perty also**. 

The  third  Licinian  rogation  ordained,  that  the  amount 
of  interest,  which  had  been  paid  up  to  that  time,  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  in  three  years  by  three  equal  instal- 
ment^.  This  was  certainly  a  violation  of  justice:  yet  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  Sully  did,  when  he 
deducted  from  the  debt  the  usurious  interest,  which  the 
state  had  paid  to  the  Traitans  for  the  money  they  had  lent 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  put  the  remainder  upon  a 
reasonable  and  usual  interest: — which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered extremely  high«  Was  this  rogation  blameworthy? 
Was  it  beneficial  or  injurious?  In  judging  of  the  morality 
of  past  ages,  we  must  not  form  an  opinion  from  the  views 
familiar  to  ourselves,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
praiseworthy  or  at  least  allowable  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  age  in  which  the  action  took  place.  Antiquity 
hated  and  condemned  usury  almost  as  much  as  the  early 
Christian  Church,  or  Islam,  and  frequent  examples  accus- 
tomed persons  to  think,  that  the  state  might  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  debtors  and  creditors.  Still  the  author  of 
such  laws  was  completely  justified  in  proposing  them,  only 
when  he  himself  lost  and  to  no  small  amount,  by  the  de- 
crees he  introduced:  if  he  evaded  their  blows,  he  was 
almost  as  contemptible,  as  if  he  had  derived  advantage 
from  them.  That  C.  Licinius  would  have  sacrificed  him- 
self like  Solon,  one  cannot  indeed  believe  of  the  man, 
who  was  led  by  avarice  to  transgress  his  own  law  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  public  land  which  might  be  possest: 
but  one  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could  have 
sinned  like  the  friends  of  Solon  and  Cleomenes.      The 

"  Anastasins,  de  viiis  Pontific.  p.  2SS.  ed.  Mogant. 

**  We  cannot  answer  the  qnestion,   what  was  done  with  thoee  who 
coald  not  afford  even  so  much  as  this. 
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heavier  crime  would  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence, 
since  the  other  transgression  is  so  frequently  censured; 
this  silence  and  the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions  prove 
without  doubt^  that  such  a  stain  did  not  attach  to  him. 
The  Boman  people  would  not  have  chosen  for  its  advocate 
a  man  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  was  a  disgrace,  such  as 
might  then  have  led  to  slavery,  and  even  after  the  Poete- 
lian  law  to  civil  infamy.  The  Boman  people^  in  general 
trusted  only  men  of  wealth  and  character:  even  the  po- 
verty of  a  great  man^  who  is  not  a  slave  to  appearance, 
is  a  competency  in  the  south,  which  has  but  few  wants. 
Curius  and  Fabricius  wanted  nothing. 

The  interference  of  a  modern  state  in  the  laws  of  debtor 
and  creditor  injures  not  only  those  who  can  get  over  their 
loss,  but  others  also,  and  in  almost  greater  numbers,  who 
cannot;  it  robs  widows  and  orphans,  while  it  aims  at  assist- 
ing the  owners  of  large  estates  in  debt.  Such  was  not  the 
case  at  Bome:  for  the  nature  and  extent  of  debts  in  the 
ancient  Boman  republic  bear  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  It  was  only 
the  merchant  who  borrowed  on  bottomry  for  gain  and 
speculations,  and  Bome  was  not  a  commercial  city.  The 
husbandman  improved  his  land,  so  far  as  his  own  labour 
and  that  of  his  family  extended.  The  purchase  money  for 
lands  was  paid  in  cash,  and  if  several  persons  acquired 
an  estate  by  inheritance,  it  remained  in  their  joint  posses* 
sion,  if  it  could  not  be  divided  in  substance.  The  debts> 
affected  by  the  Licinian  law,  had  therefore  arisen  only 
from  distress  and  that  of  a  most  melancholy  kind^  which 
with  us  is  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  debts; 
for  extravagance  was  yet  quite  unknown.  They  resembled 
in  their  whole  character  debts  arising  from  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  those  too  of  an  usurious  kind^  to  which  the 
protection  of  the  laws  can  only  be  extended  through  a 
superstitious  belief  in  their  legality.  The  laws  respecting 
bankruptcy  fiivour  the  preservation  of  some  property:  in 
sequestrations  of  baronial  estates  even  the  reckless  spendthrift 
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is  liberally  treated:  the  Licinian  law  protected  personal 
freedom,  and  preserved  for  the  republic  citizens,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sold  beyond  the  frontiers,  or  at 
any  rate  would  have  perisht  gradually  in  want  and  misery. 
The  deduction  of  the  interest,  which  had  been  already  paid, 
was  therefore  in  nowise  followed  by  the  consequences, 
which  would  be  inseparable  from  a  similar  law  among  our- 
selves, namely,  that  many  a  debtor  might  deduct  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Such  old  debts  did  not 
exist  at  all,  however  high  the  interest  might  be.  In  my 
examination  of  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  I  shall  shew, 
that  the  year  of  ten  months  must  in  ancient  times  have 
been  the  usual  term  of  a  loan :  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
debtor,  if  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  new  creditor^,  often  of  course  both  for  principal  and 
interest,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  his  first  creditor. 
Accordingly  the  creditor  in  most  cases  did  not  lose  very 
much  of  his  principal :  if  the  interest  had  mounted  up,  it 
was  undoubtedly  cancelled,  but  the  principal  then  remained 
undiminisht.  The  interest  of  two  years  was  certainly  lost 
in  paying  off  the  debt,  for  the  repayment  was  probably 
made  without  interest,  as  was  that  of  the  dos,  which  was 
likewise  distributed  over  three  years,  and  the  tribunician 
instalments  were  undoubtedly,  like  the  latter,  of  a  cyclical 
nature.  It  is  surprising  that  the  tribunes  neither  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  old  laws  respecting  debt,  nor  restored 
the  enactments  against  usury. 

C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  promulgated  their  roga- 
tions under  the  consular  tribimes  of  the  year  378,  in  which 
they  entered  upon  their  office  four  days  before  the  Ides 
of  December,  while  the  former  held  their  magistracy  until 
the  Kalends  of  Quinctilis.  The  patricians  again  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  prevent  their  passing  in  the  concilium 
of  the  plebs,  lest  the  sanction  refused  by  the  senate  and 
the  burgers  should  lead  to  the  extreme  decision, —  secession 

"  Festus,  s.  y.  Yersura. 
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and  rebellion.  To  prevent  the  rogations  from  obtain- 
ing that  first  degree  of  legal  power,  after  which  they  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  the  rulers  gained  over  all  the  eight 
collogues  of  the  two  tribunes,  perhaps  very  honest  but 
timid  men,  to  oppose  their  being  put  to  the  vote.  They 
therefore  forbade  the  readings  which  necessarily  preceded 
the  voting.  No  one  but  a  scribe  was  allowed  to  read 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  his  disobedience 
might  be  punisht  with  death  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  interposed  his  veto: 
and  in  the  last  period  of  the  republic  C.  Cornelius  entirely 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  veto  by  reading  the  bill  him- 
self, because  his  servant  was  obliged  to  obey  the  veto^. 

No  tribune  could  forbid  the  reading  before  the  com- 
monalty: he  was  only  their  representative:  nor  could  he 
in  a  direct  way  forbid  his  collegues  from  doing  any  thing; 
but  up  to  the  moment^  when  the  tribes  separated,  he  might 
disturb  the  voting  and  render  it  impossible,  by  obstructing 
the  servants  in  the  discharge  of  the  acts,  which  had  to 
be  completed  previously  to  the  voting^. 

The  authors  of  the  laws,  thus  hindered  by  invincible 
obstacles,  and  not  rash  like  Cornelius,  were  the  laughing- 
stock of  their  opponents.  But  they  were  not  disheartened 
by  this:  when  the  year  came  to  its  close,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  appointing  the  military  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year^  they  stopped  the  elections. 

During  five  years,  for  so  long  did  the  struggle  con- 
tinue^ they  renewed  this  opposition,  as  often  as  the  ma- 
gistracy came  to  its  close;  in  this  period  there  were  only 
four  colleges  of  military  tribunes,  and  the  intervals,  which 
elapst  between  each  election  without  the  appointment  of 
any  magistrate,  were  reckoned  together  in  the  fasti  as  a 
full  year^.     During  these  intervals  in  tor  rexes  were  at  the 

^  AM;omu8,  in  orgum.  Cornelianae. 

^  Cicero,  fragm.  CorneliaDae  and  Abcuuius  in  his  conuuentary. 

"  Vol.  II.  p.  561.     Ah  ttie   sum,   frum  which    the    tenth    was    to   bo 
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head  of  the  republic:  under  them  went  on  the  internal 
administration,  which  gave  such  little  work  in  antiquity: 
the  interrex  had  jurisdiction*;   but  the  tribunes  assuredly 
did  not  allow  a  single  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effectf 
whereby  the  liberty  of  a  plebeian  was  injured.    They  might 
even  have  prevented  the  patricians  from  coming  together^ 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  these  magistrates:   that  they 
permitted  it,  is  a  proof  of  their  indulgence  and   mode- 
ration.    And  whenever  it  was  actually  necessary  to  lead 
a  force  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  gave  up 
their    opposition^   and    consular    tribunes    were    elected. 
Meanwhile  their  office  was  renewed  &om  year  to  year: 
and  although  the  influence  of  the  houses  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  opposition  by  the  reelection  of  their  partizans,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  others  &vourable  to  their  cause,  the 
supporters  of  plebeian  freedom  constantly  gained  more  and 
more  ground  by  the  continual  struggle  of  the  two  parties; 
friends  of  the  Licinian  laws  were  elected  tribunes,  and  the 
number  and  resolution  of  the  opponents  decreased  in  equal 
proportion.     Even  in  their  third  tribunate*  (380-381)  the 
opposition  consisted  of  no  more  than  five,  and  these  were 
perplext  and  fainthearted.     In  the  following  election  the 
whole  college  seems  at  last  to  have  been  unanimous.    This 
is  indeed  stated  in  clear  words  by  Livy**  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  narrative  of  the  disturbances  of  the  year  382 ; 
although  a  few  lines  after  he  speaks  of  the  contest  of  the 
tribunes  against   their   refractory  coUegues.     But  this  is 
refuted  by  the  mere   aspect  of  the  occurrences.    Imme- 

paid,  was  itself  regarded  as  the  tenth,  it  is  not  surprisiiig,  that  the  four 
years  of  the  colleges  of  magistrates,  or  the  five  jears  of  the  straggle  were 
easily  regarded  as  four  or  five  years  of  continual  anarchy,  and  that  ten 
tribanates  were  ascribed  to  the  lawgirers. 

«  Livy,  XLi.  9.  ♦  Liyy,  iv.  43. 

•  The  eighth  according  to  Livy  (vi.36)  consistently  with  his  dream  of 
an  anarchy  of  five  years. 

^  Cum  tribns  vocarentnr,~nec  intercessio  collegarum  hitoribos  obstaret, 
trepidi  Patres  ad — ultima  auxilia— decurrunt.  Livy,  vi.  38. 
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diately  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  brought  the  passing  of  their  laws  to  a  decision^ 
as  one  hastens^  after  the  removal  of  an  intolerable  obstacle, 
which  has  fettered  us  for  years.  The  senate,  however,  had 
recourse  to  the  extreme  means  adopted  in  internal  feuds, 
which  had  been  unnecessary,  so  long  as  they  could  com- 
mand a  veto  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 

Camillus  was  made  dictator,  and  began  to  levy  an  army 
on  the  day  appointed  for  voting''.  Under  the  severest 
threats,  he  ordered  the  commonalty,  which  had  already  com- 
menced voting,  to  quit  the  forum :  he  commanded  the  lictors 
to  use  force.  The  old  man  believed  himself  all-powerfiil, 
as  Cincinnatus  had  been  with  the  terrours  of  a  long  by-gone 
time:  the  tribunes  opposed  him  with  a  quiet  determina- 
tion. They  either  promulgated  a  rogation,  that  Camillus, 
if  he  acted  as  dictator,  should  incur  a  fine  of  500,000  ases, 
or  they  gave  notice  by  an  edict,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
Junian  plebiscitum,  they  would  demand  this  sum  of  him  at 
law  as  a  punishment  for  having  disturbed  the  commonalty, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  if 
it  was  the  former,  the  commonalty  could  decide  nothing 
before  the  third  nundines,  and  Camillus  might  again  have 
tried  to  diisturb  the  voting :  an  edict  or  a  rogation  must 
have  appeared  to  him  a  culpable  violation  of  the  majesty  of 
his  office.  But  the  dictatorship  possest  its  omnipotence 
only  by  the  free  and  respectful  obedience  of  all,  which  sa- 
crificed the  individual:  the  rising  storm  may  have  been  so 
threatening,  that  Camillus  yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  all 
rational  men  and  abdicated'^. 


'■  Plutarch,  Camill.  c.  zxxiz.  p.  150.  folL 

"  JAyj  m  quite  right  in  obserying,  that  the  tribes,  if  they  coald 
make  such  a  decree,  could  assnredlj  not  be  prevented  from  passing 
the  three  rogations:  he  onght  conseqnentlj  to  have  regarded  it  as  an 
awkward  addition,  when  he  read:  plebet  teivii:  in  which  addition 
lies  the  whole  lUfficnlty.  His  donbt  of  the  possibility  of  such  great 
boldness  in  a  tribune  and  of  its  success  arises  from  his  keeping  only 
ordinary   times  in   view.     Had  the   occorrences  of    the  years,  which 
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This  account,  respecting  which  both  historians^  agree 
even  in  accessory  circumstances,  is  not  invalidated  by 
another,  mentioned  by  Livy:  that  Camillus  abdicated  firom 
reverence  for  the  auspices.  There  is  a  brief  statement^ 
however,  worthy  of  particular  attention,  which  directly 
contradicts  the  former  to  a  certain  extent,  and  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  it  by  supplying  such  facts,  as  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  state  of  things  to  be  essentially  different 
from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  in  the  history  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Camillus,  according  to  this 
account,  was  not  made  dictator  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances, but  on  account  of  the  war,  and  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  issued  against  the  soldiers^.  This  is  the  statement  of 
the  &8ti  set  up  under  Augustus,  and  known  in  their  frag« 
ments  by  the  name  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti.  These  Fasti, 
were  certainly  compiled  from  the  ancient  registers, 
though  with  little  criticism;  and  what  person  more* 
over,  when  the  old  parties  were  forgotten,  nay  were 
no  longer  understood,  would  have  invented  any  thing  de- 
grading to  the  hero,  who  was  probably  revered  as  the 
second  Romulus,  as  soon  as  the  grave  had  brought  to  him 
peace?  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  statement  tran* 
scribed  from  the  ancient  fasti;  as  a  true   fragment  of  the 


followed  almost  immediately  afler,  been  then  known  by  him  and 
present  to  his  mind,  while  he  was  writing  the  history  of  the  year  from 
the  old  annalists,  he  would  have  recollected,  that  in  the  year  398 
(397)  the  dictator  L.  Manilas  was  compelled  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  to  abdicate  (Livy,  tii.  3):  and  this  doubtless  too  by  the  threat 
of  a  multa.  The  rogation  moreover  was  by  no  means  unconstitutional: 
the  person  threatened  might  act  as  dictator,  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
after  the  close  of  his  time  to  pay  the  fine  inflicted :  he  might,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  prevent  the  tribunes  from  putting  their  bill  to  the 
vote;  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  at  some  time  or 
another,  and  then  the  decree  followed  infallibly. 

^  Dionysius  is  seen  reflected  in  Plutarch. 

'^  Rei  gerundae  cauaa  ob  eoictdm  in  milites  ex  Sc,  abdicarunL  The 
addition  is  by  Panvinius,  and  no  other  is  possible. 
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most  genuine  substance  of  history.  Accordingly  the  quar- 
rel with  the  tribunes  respecting  the  law  was  transferred 
from  the  last  dictatorship  of  Gamillus;  the  sedition,  which 
P.  Manlius  was  made  dictator  to  appease,  was  caused  by 
an  impndent  and  angry  edict  of  the  proud  general;  his 
abdication  was  commanded  to  prevent  greater  evil,  and  the 
multa  was  held  out  as  a  threat  by  the  tribunes^  if  he  acted 
as  dictator,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  senate. 

The  senate  of  a  degenerating  aristocracy,  wlien  con- 
tending with  the  opprest  class,  is  usually  wiser  than  the 
great  bulk  of  its  own  order,  which  can  have  little  or  no 
share  in  the  great  and  ensnaring  privileges  possest  by  the 
former.  An  office  which  has  to  give  council  in  difficul- 
ties, and  experietice  of  the  consequences  of  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy, make  men  inclined  to  give  a  hearing  to  equitable 
demands:  he  who  has  nothing  to  answer  for,  demands 
most  vehemently  of  the  government  to  shew  energy,  and 
on  no  account  to  concede  any  thing.  This  superiority  of 
wisdom  in  the  Roman  senate  was  increast  by  several 
plebeians  already  sitting  there,  and  by  many  of  the  no- 
blest patricians  being  connected  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  the  second  order:  for  example,  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
father-in-law  of  Licinius;  and  P.  Manlius,  whom  the  se- 
nate called  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to  appease  the 
ferment.  The  latter  was  such  a  decided  mediator  of  peace, 
that  he  appointed  a  plebeian,  C.  Licinius  Calvus^,  who 
was  related  to  himself  and  to  the  lawgiver,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  knights. 

A  second  great  decision,  which  prepared  the  way,  was 
that  a  rogation  probably  proposed  at  the  same  time  with 


**  Thnfl  Liry,  TI.39:  it  was  the  military  tribune  of  the  year  377,  an 
ancestor  of  the  sweet  poet.  Plutarch,  Camill.  c.  xxxix.  p.  150.  says  that  it 
was  Stolo  the  tribune:  and  the  same  was  also  written  by  Dion,  Fragm.  33. 
Reim.,  where  irifiapxov  h&i  certainly  dropt  out  before  oi/ra.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  how  the  tribunate  of  the  people  could  have  been  combined 
with  any  other  office. 
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the  three  others  was  past  as  a  law,  according  to  which  the 
number  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  increast 
to  ten,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  plebeian  order.  There 
was  no  pretext  for  refusing  to  the  plebs  a  Greek  Apol- 
lonian priesthood,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Sabine  auspices:  but  the  concession  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  they  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  fitte  of  the 
goYemment.  At  this  time  an  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  come  to  an  agreement"^;  the  senate,  it  seems, 
shewed  itself  willing  to  give  way  with  respect  to  the  domain 
lands  and  the  debts,  but  not  to  admit  plebeians  to  the  con* 
sulship:  and  as  the  dictator  Manlius  no  longer  prerented 
the  voting,  the  people,  with  the  shortsightedness  and  un- 
thankfulness  of  the  multitude,  only  voted  for  the  rogations 
which  afforded  them  immediate  advantages, — ^the  agrarian 
law  and  the  law  respecting  debts.  The  tribunes,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  the  three  rogations  into  one,  that  the 
whole  might  either  be  past  or  rejected:  though  perhaps 
they  adopted  this  course  still  more,  that  the  senate  and  the 
houses  might  not  win  over  the  multitude  by  accepting  the 
two  rogations,  and  be  able  to  reject  the  most  obnoxious 
without  danger  of  an  insurrection: — ^just  as  in  critical  times 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  when  at  variance  with  the 
Grown,  ,has  incorporated  into  a  money  bill,  if  the  House  of 
Peers  supported  the  Grown,  resolutions,  which  this  order 
could  not  be  expected  to  assent  to,  however  forein  they 
might  be  to  such  a  bill;  because  the  upper  house  is  not 
allowed  to  alter  it,  but  must  either  pass  or  reject  it  entire. 
It  is  related,  that  Licinius  told  the  people,  with  old  &shion- 
ed  naivet^,  that  they  must  eat  if  they  would  drink'?.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  people  moreover  accepted  their  re-election 
only  on  the  condition,  that  the  commonalty  should  be  re- 
solved to  gain  all. 

**  Dion,  Fragm.  33.  Beim. 

^  «i>C  ovKhvfciouv,  d/t^  ^youv:  according  to  an  emoidatioii  of  H.  S* 
Beimarai  in  Dion,  Fragm.  S3. 
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The  year  883  (388)  brought  peace.  Unfortunately 
history  mentions  only  in  a  few  hasty  words  the  tremendous 
struggles^,  which  at  length  conquered  the  obstinacy  of 
the  senate  and  the  dictator.  The  rogations  were  all  past: 
but  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  houses  was  still 
wanting.  Instead  of  granting  this,  Camillus  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  people.  That  he  intended 
to  levy  an  army,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  exercising 
their  free  choice,  admits  of  no  doubt;  that  he  also  intended, 
as  Cincinnatus  once  did,  to  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been 
passed,  by  dictatorial  decrees,  issued  in  a  mock  assembly  of 
the  centuries  held  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  is  at 
least  highly  probable.  But  the  power  of  the  dictatorship, 
which  was  to  serve  wicked  purposes,  again  failed.  It  is 
here  that  Plutarch's  narrative  should  come  in^,  that  the 
tribunes  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  ordered  Camillus  to  be 
arrested  in  the  forum:  he  presses  together  in  a  few  days, 
what  may  have  filled  up  months. 

At  last  the  laws  were  ratified  in  due  form,  and  L. 
Seztius  Lateranus  was  elected  as  plebeian  consul*  But 
the  patricians,  assembled  in  the  curies,  refiised  to  sanction 
his  election^^.  At  this  senseless  refiisal,  the  conflagration, 
which  had  been  scarcely  extinguisht,  blazed  forth  again 
more  firightfully  than  ever.  Livy  only  says,  it  came  to 
dreadful  threats,  and  almost  a  secession  of  the  plebs: 
Ovid,  who  had  read  carefully  the  ancient  stories  for  his 
Fasti,  and  who  must  be  regarded  in  historical  matters  as 
equal  to  an  historical  authority,  says  more^^ :    and  the 

**  Ingentia  certamina.    LWy,  vi.  42. 

*  Fliitvch,  Camill.  c.  zui.  p.  151.  D. 

^  Pairidi  se  anctores  fiitiirot  negabant.  lArj,  yi.  42.  They  had  tho 
right  nndeiiiablj  in  each  single  case:  bnt  if  it  was  clear,  that  thej  always 
intended  to  reject  erery  plebeian  who  was  elected,  the  people  saw  that  they 
were  ridiculed  by  the  passing  of  the  laws. 

*^  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  y.  643. 

Cansa  qaod  a  patribns  snmptis  secesserat  armis 
Valgus,  et  ipse  sues  Roma  tiroebat  opes. 
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former,  who  hastens  over  all  these  circumstances^  not  wish- 
ing to  dwell  upon  them,  may  have  softened  down^  what 
the  old  annalists  related  perhaps  unanimously.  It  is  not 
merely  of  a  threatening  ferment  that  Ovid  speaks:  he 
relates,  that  the  people  took  up  arms,  and  gathered  to- 
gether,— without  doubt  upon  the  Aventine.  But  Camillus 
himself  was  tired  of  the  ruinous  contest,  and  longed  to  lay 
down  his  head  in  peace.  Sixty  years  had  now  elapst  since 
the  battle  of  the  dictator  A.  Postumius^  in  which,  as  the 
story  runs,  he  had  earned  his  ^rst  renown,  and  received 
his  first  wounds.  He  acted  as  mediator  himself  in  making 
peace  between  the  two  orders;  and  vowed  a  temple  to 
Concordia  for  his  happy  success.  The  plebeians  agreed, 
that  the  city  pretorship  should  be  reserved  as  a  curule 
office  for  the  first  order:  the  patricians,  that  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  should  be  shared  with  the  plebeians  in  annual 
rotation:  and  Camillus  was  rewarded  for  his  mediation  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son  as  first  pretor.  The  curies 
now  sanctioned  beforehand  all  the  elections  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Licinian  laws  were  sworn  to 
as  a  treaty  by  both  orders,  as  is  expressly  asserted  of  the 
agrarian  law. 
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The  restoration  of  the  consulship,  if  no  change  had  been 
made,  would  have  legally  renewed  its  rights  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  those  consuls,  whose 
election  was  carried  in  violation  of  law  after  the  institution 
of  the  consular  tribunate.  The  pretor's  office  would  thus 
have  remained  united  with  it ;  whether  the  deputy  or 
warden  of  the  city*,  in  the  absence  of  both  coUegues,  would 
have  been  appointed  by  them,  or  elected  by  the  people, 
cannot  be  conjectured,  since  traces  of  this  magistracy,  from 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  only  occur  in  those  years 
which  have  consular  tribunes. 

In  this  manner  the  consular  power,  the  division  and 
limitation  of  which  had  been  urgently  demanded  ninety 
years  before,  would  have  been  restored  in  its  full  strength, 
with  the  exception  of  the  censorship;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  parties  now  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  what  they  did  then.  The  patricians,  whose 
forefathers  had  represented  every  diminution  of  the  con- 
sulship as  an  attempt  against  the  soverain  power,  now 
demanded  the  separation  as  vehemently  as  their  opponents 
had  formerly  done,  in  order  that  the  power  taken  away  from 
the  office  might  remain  a  prerogative  of  their  own  order: 
but  if  this  were  to  be  done,  the  plebeians  now  thought,  that 
the  accumulation  of  powers  in  one  office  was  a  disadvantage 
which  might  easily  be  borne.     Meanwhile  the  concession 

*  SwVol.ii.p.  no. 
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of  that  advantage  which  was  at  the  time  of  immense  value, 
but  was  too  much  opposed  to  good  sense  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  proved  a  happy  means  of  reconciliation.  The 
office  of  warden  was  renewed  under  the  name  oi  praetor 
urbantis,  which  had  been  in  use  long  before;  but  in  such  a 
manner^  that  full  jurisdiction  was  given  to  him  even 
during  the  presence  of  the  consuls.  The  curies  had  for- 
merly bestowed  this  office,  but  it  was  now  arranged  that  it 
should  be  given  in  future  by  the  centuries. 

When  privileges  of  order  had  disappeared,  the  necessary 
dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  senate  was  only  pre- 
served by  the  fact,  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  every  indivi- 
dual  depended  upon  the  single  senator^  whom  the  pretor 
assigned  to  him  as  judge  in  a  law  suit.  That  which 
constituted  in  later  times  the  strength  of  one  branch  of 
power,  had  anciently  been  the  foundation  on  which  the 
power  of  the  order  was  based;  and  since  the  number  of 
plebeian  senators,  though  still  small^  necessarily  went  on 
increasing^  and  a  much  greater  number  of  well-meaning^ 
and  moderate  patricians  had  already  publicly  declared  their 
sentiments  in  the  curia,  though  both  together  still  con- 
tinned  to  be  in  the  minority,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  which  party  the  magistrate  belonged  who 
had  the  discretionary  appointment  of  the  judges. 

It  was  further  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patricians, 
that  the  decision  of  cases  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  the  power  by  which  it  was  be- 
stowed, should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  chosen 
from  their  own  body,  who  might  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  violations  of  the  Lidnian  law.  Among  the  arguments 
which  may  have  been  hunted  out  to  give  a  colour  to  this 
chdm^  a  tolerably  plausible  one  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  fitct,  that  the  care  of  this  possession  would  be 
the  most  important  business  of  ihe  pretor,  and  that  the 
first  order  would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  continue  to 
have  by  far  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 

The  division  of  the  consulship  was  thus  at  the  beginning 
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very  unequal:  the  patricians  had  in  reality  reserved  more 
than  two  thirds  for  themselves.  The  pretor  was  the  col- 
legue  of  the  consuls,  chosen  under  the  same  auspices,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  them**.  Hence  it  is  also 
very  probable  that  six  fasces  were  assigned  to  him  from 
the  beginning,  as  the  consuls  •  together  had  only  twelve**. 
But  although  jurisdiction  was  thus  transferred  to  this  magis- 
tracy, it  nevertheless  continued  to  remain  in  the  consulship 
as  well  because  it  was  originally  contained  in  the  latter  office ; 
and  the  consul  even  reversed  on  appeal  the  pretor's  assign- 
ment of  possession**. 

This  concession,  after  all,  was  not  a  retrograde  movement. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  institution  of  the  curule  ediles, 
the  plebeians  gained,  in  annual  rotation^  a  fair  share  in  a 
power,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  conceded 
to  them ;  while  the  patricians  only  obtained  some  additional 
splendour,  which  the  fonner  also  shared  with  them.  It  is 
true,  that  the  account  preserved  by  Livy  shews  rather  a 
gain  for  the  patrician  youth,  though  only  in  gratification 
of  vanity,  which  they  are  said  to  have  afterwards  shared 
with  the  plebeians  of  their  own  accord  out  of  delicacy**: 
but  this  statement  must  be  rejected  altogether  as  an 
invention  of  later  times,  when  the  ancient  meaning 
and  the  most  important  rights  of  the  edileship  were  com- 

*■  Livy,  VII.  1. 

^  Polybias  always  designates  the  office  of  the  pretors  by  the  nix 
axes;  and  not  only  those  sent  into  <a  province,  bat  also  the  city  pretor, 
(xxxiii.  1. 5),  which,  unfortunately,  cuts  off  the  easy  method  of  reconciling 
this  statement  with  the  one  exprest  without  any  doubt  in  severa 
well-known  passages,  that  the  latter  at  least  had  only  two  lictors: 
namely,  by  supposing  that  the  greater  number  was  added  when  th« 
pretor  was  outside  Rome.  I  do  not  know  how  to  untie  this  knot:  the 
lex  Plaetoria  in  Censorinus,  c.24,  seems  to  introduce  the  number  of 
two  lictors;  but  this  lex  cannot  be  placed  after  the  time  of  Polybius 
.since  only  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  past^age  of  Plautus,  £pid. 
1. 1. 126,  could  destroy  the  testimony  it  affords  of  the  number  being  the 
same  in  his  time. 

**  VaLMax.  (vii.7.6.)  *^  Liv.  vi.  42.  vji.  I. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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pletely  forgotten.  One  may  pardon  the  author  of  the  tale 
for  thinking  it  natural  that  the  young  patricians,  with  their 
chivalrous  feelings,  should  offer  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  fourth  holiday,  which  the  pious  gratitude  of  the 
senate  vowed  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the 
plebeian  ediles,  with  the  avarice  of  persons  of  low  birth, 
should  refuse  to  do  so.  It  is  superfluous  to  ask,  with  what 
fairness  the  plebeian  ediles  could  be  required  to  spend 
more  than  before,  if  the  senate  thought  proper  to  dedi- 
cate a  yearly  holiday  as  a  vow  of  gratitude  for  the  whole 
state?  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  economy, 
which  refused  to  incur  such  an  outlay,  would,  after  all, 
be  more  worthy  of  honour  than  usury.  But  the  perfect 
clumsiness  with  which  the  story  was  fabricated,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  festive  games,  whose  ex- 
penses were  increast,  were  the  Koman  or  Great  games, 
with  which  the  plebeians  had  had  nothing  to  do,  since 
they  were  exhibited  for  the  populus,  as  is  clear  from 
the  places  of  the  spectators  being  assigned  according 
to  the  curies*®.  The  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
extended  even  to  their  festive  games.  It  is  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  ediles  of  the  commonalty  pre- 
sided at  the  plebeian  games;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter 
cannot  have  been  held  in  the  great  Circus,  but  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  building  of  the  Flaminian,  as  the  spot  which, 
from  early  times,  had  occasionally  served  the  order  as  a 
place  for  holding  the  elections*^.  But  even  if  they  had  had 
the  management  of  the  Roman  or  Great  games,  they  might 
still  have  consented  willingly  to  their  extension.  For  we 
learn  from  the  most  authentic  testimony  of  Fabius,  that  the 
republic  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  assigned  every  year 
five  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  500,000  asses,  to  defray  the 
expenses.*®  That  the  management  of  this  solemnity  became 
changed  into  a  liturgy,  in  the  Attic  sense  of  the  word,  was, 

*•  Vol.  I.  p.  426.  *''  Vol.  1.  as  above 

**  Dion vbi  as,  VII.  71. 
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without  dottbt,  a  consequence  of  the  great  financial  embar- 
laasments  of  the  state:  such  a  liturgy  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  republic  which  supplied  the 
magistrates  with  all  their  wants^  and  with  all  the  outfit  of 
their  dignity^  from  the  treasury^^ 

In  the  last  place^  how  could  it  be  related  seriously,  that 
the  senate  considered  it  unfair,  that  the  patricians  had 
gained  three  curule  offices  for  the  one  granted  to  the 
second  order,  and  were,  therefore,  pleased^  to  decree  the 
annual  rotation  of  the  edileship  as  early  as  the  second 
year:  while  the  party,  which  still  had  the  sway  in  that 
assembly,  used  every  exertion  to  deprive  the  plebs  again 
of  the  only  office  they  had  gained. 

It  is  owing  to  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Roman 
history^  that  even  this  narrative  has  some  truth  for  its  basis, 
which  may  be  discovered.  The  addition  of  a  day  to  the 
Great  games'^  was  something  quite  different  from  the  pro- 
longation or  repetition  of  the  festivals  for  one  day  or  several, 
as  was  often  done  in  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  a  permanent 
extension,  by  which  a  fourth  holiday  was  added  for  the 
commonalty,  just  as  previously  there  had  been  one  for  each 
of  the  three  old  tribes:  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  dignity^  the  tribune  of  the  knights 
formed,  with  the  tribunes  of  the  three  tribes^  a  college  of 
four  representatives  of  the  soverain  power.  It  is  also  more 
credible  that  such  a  holiday  was  added,  even  as  early  as 
that  time^  and  afterwards  supprest;  that  after  the  peace 
with  the  commonalty  it  was  restored  and  again  abolisht, 


*  However  unjustly  they  may  have  acted  towards  the  plebeians,  yet 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  latter  should  have  been 
compelled  to  exhibit  games  to  the  houses  at  their  own  cost;  somewhat  as 
the  poor  Jews  in  modem  Rome  are  obliged  to  give  the  brocaded  pallium 
for  the  foot-race. 

^  livy,  vii.  1.  verecundia  inde  imposita  est  scnatui  ex  patribus  jubciidi 
aediles  cumles  creari. 

*'  In  Livy,  one  sees  clearly  what  festivals  are  meant:  Plutarch's  opinion, 
that  they  were  the  Latin  holidays,  is  a  sad  blunder. 

1)2 
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than  that  all  the  tribes  did  not  obtain  this  honour  at  once  in 
a  festival^  the  institution  of  which  is^  without  doubt^  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  age,  designated  by  the  name  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus ;  and  that  it  was  not  granted  to  the  Titles  till  the 
introduction  of  the  consulship,  nor  to  the  Luceres  till  the 
reconciliation  with  the  plebs;  events  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  institution  of  this  holiday  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  plebs  formed  a  true  part  of  the 
Boman  nation;  and  that  they  stood  as  near  to  the  great 
gods,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  solemnized,  as  the 
old  tribes;  but  this  admission  rendered  it  necessary  to  grant 
to  the  plebeians  in  turn  the  presidency  of  them.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  curule  edileship  was,  therefore,  necessary  at  its 
institution,  and  not  an  improvement  which  was  added  upon 
second  thoughts;  nor  is  it  denied,  that  as  early  as  the 
second  year  plebeians  were  elected.  If  this  had  not  been 
establisht  from  the  beginning,  it  would  not  have  been 
obtained  till  after  many  years  full  of  strife. 

By  obtaining  a  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  games,  the 
plebeians  would,  however,  have  only  gained  an  external 
honour;  and  if  the  duties  of  their  office  had  been  as  limited 
as  in  Cicero's  days,  and  in  his  description  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution*^, their  utmost  gain  would  have  consisted  in  obtain- 
ing the  acknowledged  right  of  extending  their  astynomic 
and  agoranomic  power  over  the  patricians :  for  this  police 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  the  plebeian  ediles  since 
the  decemviral  legislation  throughout  the  whole  city,  as 
from  the  earliest  times  over  their  commonalty^,  though 
probably  not  over  the  first  order.  But  the  patricians  had 
at  least  some  compensation  in  the  fact,  that  a  magistracy 
chosen  from  their  own  body,  instead  of  having  its  juris- 
diction limited,  as  hitherto,  to  its  own  order,  had  now, 
every  other  year,  administration  in  a  sphere  from  which 

"  Cicero,  de  legib.  iii.  3.  (7.) 

^  The  command,  to  take  care  that  only  Roman  gods  were  worshipt, 
Livy,  IV. 30,  was,  evidently,  quite  general. 
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it  had  formerly  been  excluded.  If,  however,  the  curule 
edileahip  &om  the  first  had  comprised  only  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  city,  of  the  corn-market,  and  of  the  festive 
games,  it  would  never  have  been  anything  but  the  first 
step  to  higher  honours.  No  one  would  have  wisht  then, 
even  when  it  was  not  yet  a  burthen,  any  more  than  in  sub- 
sequent centuries,  to  hold  it  several  times,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  offices;  and  yet  we  find  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus> 
who  was  consul  as  early  as  his  twenty-third  year,  held  it 
four  times.  But  in  ancient  times,  T.  Quinctius  was  appointed 
questor  after  three  consulships^:  and  the  meaning  of  the 
new  office  was,  that  this  questorship,  hitherto  exclusively 
patrician,  should  now  be  conferred  by  the  centuries  upon 
both  orders  in  rotation.  The  institution  of  this  edileship 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Licinian  legislation,  and  a 
great  advancement  of  general  liberty. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  accusations, 
brought  against  persons  for  crimes  not  wholly  beyond 
doubt,  a  judge  was  given  firom  the  senate,  and  when  the 
afiPair  was  decided  before  the  court  of  the  nation  or  the 
tribes.  But  it  is  known,  that  the  perduellis  appealed  to 
the  court  of  the  populus,  if  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  duumvirs,  disdaining  a  useless  delay; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  adopted  in  all  cases,  which  were  not  real 
crimes  against  the  state,  and  in  which  a  Roman  magistrate 
appeared  as  accuser  before  the  people.  This  magistrate  had 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  before,  and  the  court  of 
the  people  only  came  in  because  the  condemned  had  the 
right  of  appealing  to  his  equals  or  the  nation.  It  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  determined  when  the  general  right  of  accusing 
was  granted,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
Quadruplatores :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  so  long 
as  the  increast  fine  went  into  the  common  purse,  the 
accusation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  inflicted,  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

**  JAyy,  III.  25. 
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The  jurisdiction,  which  was  formerly  exercised  by  the 
quaestores  parriddii  and  afterwards  by  the  triumviti  cqn- 
tales,  or  judges  of  capital  crimes^^  appears  now  to  have 
belonged  to  the  office  of  the  curule  ediles,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  judges  in  criminal  causes^  justifying  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people  their  verdict  when  it  was 
disputed,  and  who^  therefore,  have  the  appearance  in  a 
brief  narative  of  only  discharging  the  duties  of  public 
prosecutors.  It  was  the  quaestores  parriddii  who  con* 
demned  Manlius  to  death;  after  which  one  finds  no  trace 
of  them  as  far  as  Livy  is  preserved:  they  inquired  into 
crimes,  says  Varro,  as  the  triumviri  eapitales  do  now^. 
The  establishment  of  the  latter  was  related  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Livy:  and  it  is  only  the  last  books  of  Livy's  first 
decad  that  can  shew  us  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
hands  of  the  curule  ediles,  such  as  it  had  been  exercised 
by  the  questors.  But  this  judicial  power  was  no  more 
lost  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  office,  than  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consuls  by  the  appointment  of  the  city  pre- 
tor^  and  under  circumstances  in  which  the  triummi  eapi- 
tales could  not  have  come  forward  against  a  criminal, 
M.  Marcellus  exercised  the  ancient  right  of  the  edileship, 
which  he  then  held,  of  bringing  a  criminal  charge  befi^re 
the  people^^.  Besides,  the  name  of  that  new  office  shews, 
that  it  could  not  have  the  right  of  bringing  accusations 
before  the  people  which  were  only  intended  to  inflict 
pecuniary  fines:  thus,  the  upholding  of  the  laws  against 
usury,  remained  with  the  ediles:  the  power  of  punishing 
a  person  for  possessing  more  of  the  public  domain  than 


**  That  the  office,  as  conferred  upon  the  latter,  was  more  limited  in  its 
jurisdiction,  and  of  less  dig:nit7,  is  of  little  importance;  the  ediles  reoeired 
it  ondiminisht.   • 

**  De  L.  L.  y.  14.  (it.  p.  24.  ed  Bipont).  He  had  no  occasicm  to  tay 
that  their  office  had  in  the  time  between  been  transfeired  to  the  ediles :  be 
only  explains  the  name  of  the  qnestonu 

*'  Valerias  Maximna,  ti.  i.  n.  7.    Plntarch,  Marcell.  a  il  p.  298.  £. 
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the  law  aDowed,  may  not  have  been  transferred  to  it  from 
the  plebeian  ediles'^  until  a  later  time. 

The  following  cases  are  proofs  that  the  ediles  in  ancient 
times  were  magistrates^  who  investigated  and  prosecuted 
crimes. 

The  poisoning  by  the  matrons  was  denounced  to  the 
curule  edile  Q.  Fabius*®. 

The  twelve  tables  denounced  death  against  a  person, 
who  transferred  com  by  witchcraft  from  another  man's 
field  to  his  own.  The  curule  edile  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
brought  before  the  people  an  accusation  respecting  this 
crime®*:  a  case,  which  cuts  off  the  possibility  of  sajring, 
that  after  all  only  the  city  police  might  in  all  cases  be 
meant. 

The  violation  of  a  free  citi25en,  who  was  not  legally  in- 
&mou8,  though  he  might  have  consented  to  the  crime,  and 
even  obscene  proposals,  were  punisht  with  death  by  the 
ancient  laws,  which  were  in  keeping  with  the  pure  morals 
of  the  ancient  people:  and  in  accordance  with  them  the 
triumviri  capitales  also  prosecuted  it  as  a  capital  offense^^ 
In  the  same  manner  M.  Marcellus  as  curule  edile  brought* 
an  accusation  before  the  people  against  the  person,  who  had 
tried  to  seduce  his  son^^ :  that  a  charge  against  a  tribune 
of  the  people  was  accepted  during  the  continuance  of  his 
office,  and  the  evidence  which  satisfied  the  people,  are  no 
le;9s  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  offender  was  con- 
demned solely  on  account  of  the  unblemisht  character  of  the 
accuser,  and  the  blushing  silence  of  the  boy,  who  could  not 
mention  the  abomination. 

When  the  chastity  of  free-born  female  citizens  was  vio- 
lated^, the   females  themselves  and   their   seducers   were 

^  Who  condemned  persons  for  this  offense  even  as  late  as  455  (460J: 
Livy,  X.  33. 

»  Livy,  ▼HI.  18.  •^  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  8. 

^  Valeriiu  Maximns,  vi.  1.  n.  10. 

*  Valeriiu  Maximns,  yt.  L  n.  7.  Plutarch.  Marcell.  c.  ii.  p.  S98.  F. 

**  The  law  left  the  morals  of  freed- women  to  themselres :    and  the 
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punislit  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  dishonoured  in  them:  women  by  heavy  fines:  guilty 
men  perhaps  more  severely.  Against  the  latter"  as  well 
as  against  the  former^,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the 
ediles  before  the  court  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  probable  also,  that  Pullius  and  Fundanus, 
the  accusers  of  P.  Clodius  on  account  of  the  defeat  at 
Drepana^,  were  not  tribunes  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  scholiast,  through  whom  this  event  has  now 
become  clear,  but  curule  ediles^^. 

When  the  majesty  of  a  magistrate  was  violated  an  edile 
summoned  the  offender  before  the  court  of  the  people^. 


prejadice  was  so  strong  against  them,  at  least  against  the  time  they  had 
been  slaves,  that  it  may  have  been  for  this  reason  that  marriage  with  a 
freed -woman  destroyed  the  civil  rights  of  a  free  citizen:  perhaps  made 
him  infamous. 

•*  Livy,  viii.  22.    Valerius  Maximus,  vm.  1.  n.  7. 

^  Livy,  X.  31.      That  Q.  Gurges  was  edile,  has  been  rightly  inferred 
^by  Pighius  from  the  multa  having  been  applied  to  erect  a  sacred  building. 

^  Schol.  to  the  speech,  in  Clodinm  et  Cnrionem,  p.  79,  ed.  Mediol. 

j '   ;  *'  Because  the  name  of  PuUias  occurs  Ycry  seldom,  and  therefore  the 

clivus  Puhlias  was,  like  the  dirus  Fublicius,  in  all  probability  made 
by  this  accuser  out  of  the  pecunia  multatitia,  that  is,  the  twelve  thousand 
«8es  of  heavy  money,  which  Clodius  was  sentenced  to  pay: — next,  because 
there  hardly  occurs  an  instance,  in  which  two  tribunes  conjointly  diem 
dicebant;  while  the  ediles  usiiUly  acted  together  in  such  a  case: — further 
because  the  scholiast,  forgetting  his  former  statement,  afterwards  speaks 
of  the  objection  of  the  tribunes,  as  if  the  whole  college  had  acted,  and 
not  the  majority  against  two  of  their  own  body: — and  lastly,  because  it 
is  said  diet  dicta  perdueWonit  est  They  consequently  acted' as  successors  of 
the  duumviri  per  duellionis:— such  an  accusation  against  a  consul  was  far 
above  the  sphere  of  the  triumviri  capitales. 

^  The  Fublicii,  who  made  the  beautifdl  clivus  up  the  Aventine  with 
the  multa  gained  in  such  a  case,  are  called  by  Varro  and  Ovid  ple- 
beian, by  Festus  cunile  ediles :  between  these  authorities  we  cannot 
decide,  and  certainly  have  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  Festus 
(s.  V.  Publicium),  where  also  Velia  is  undoubtedly  the  right  read- 
ing.     If   the    whole    district    between    the    Palatine    and    the   Coelius 
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They  often  summoned  usurers  also^^.  In  later  times  patrician 
ediles  also^  instead  of  the  plebeian  magistrates^  summoned 
before  the  people  those  who  had  made  more  use  of  the 
public  pasture  than  the  law  allowed;  since  the  wealthy 
patricians  had  had  for  a  long  time  past  no  greater  tempt- 
ations than  those  of  the  second  order,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  its  revenues. 

The  fines  which  were  inflicted  never  went  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  were  always  spent  upon  buildings^ 
embellishments  or  festive  games;  and  though  their  annual 
amount  varied  exceedingly  and  might  be  insufficient^  they 
might  nevertheless  be  assigned  to  the  great  games.  It  is 
certain  that  the  fines  exacted  by  the  plebeian  ediles  were 
applied  to  the  games  of  their  order;  and  as  these  earlier 
ediles  were  also  judges  in  their  order^  and  brought  before 
it  accusations  for  great  offenses^  which  consequently  made 
their  office  a  questorship,  so  the  office  of  the  patrician 
judges^  who  presided  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  was  akin 
to  an  edileship,  though  it  only  obtained  money  for  the 
festivals.  It  would  have  been  in  reality  an  edileship  of 
their  order^  if  the  questors  had  also  celebrated  the  festive 
games;  but  this  may  more  probably  have  been  still  an 
honorary  privilege  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  of  their 
deputy,  the  warden  of  the  city,  which  they  may  not  have 
lost  tUl  the  present  time,  when  a  national  office  was  in- 
stituted^ comprising  both  orders.  The  dark  name  of  a 
dreaded  jurisdiction  was  exchanged  for  a  pleasing  one. 

That  the  rights  of  the  plebeian  ediles  were  now  altered, 
cannot  be  doubted,  every  trace  of  their  old  jurisdiction 
vanishes  with  the  exception  of  prosecutions  for  an  unlaw- 


belonged  to  the  Yelia,  the  Puhlician  clivus,  beginning  from  the 
Cireas,  certainly  made  the  Aventine  accessible  to  carriages  coming 
from  that  district,  which  formerlj  could  reach  the. hill  onlj  by  a  great 
roundabout  way  out  of  the  city,  and  again  into  it  at  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina. 

®  For  example,  Livy,  tii.  2S.      z.  23.      jlzxv.  41.      Fliny,  H.  N. 

TXTTn.  6. 
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ful  use  of  the  public  pastures.  But  the  relation  of  the  two 
edileships  in  subsequent  times  is  one  of  the  most  inexpli- 
cable riddles  in  Roman  antiquities. 

That  the  two  orders  began  to  share  the  cunile  edileship 
in  annual  rotation  even  in  the  second  year  of  its  institu- 
tion, is  stated  clearly  enough  by  Livy^^:  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  thought,  that  this  regulation  soon  ceast,  and 
that  the  election  was  made  from  both  orders  indifferently^^ : 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  For  not  only  in  the  few  passages 
in  the  books  of  the  first  decad,  where  he  mentions  curule 
ediles,  are  the  two  of  the  same  year  of  the  same  order,  and 
the  rotation  is  seen  by  the  even  and  odd  years,  in  which 
these  isolated  statements  occur;  but  we  also  find  the 
same  to  be  the  case  in  -the  accounts^  though  still  only 
of  a  firagmentary  kind,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  and  further  on  in  the  fasti  year  by 
year,  which  from  that  time  he  gives  complete.  The  same 
arrangement  is  found  for  the  time  about  590,  where  his 
books  are  already  wanting,  in  the  Didascalia  of  Terence^, 
and  Polybius,  whose  first  edition  is  to  be  placed  about 
the  beffinninff  of  the  seventh   century,  says  even  of  his 


^  Llvy,  vn.  1.  5.  6.  Gains  had  certainlj  mentioned  the  eoneal- 
8hip  of  L.  Genncins  and  Q.  ServUias  (385)  with  no  other  Tiew,  than 
to  state  the  year,  in  which  the  first  curule  ediles  were  chosen  from 
the  pleha:  Lydos  has  mangled  this  very  appropriate  statement  so  as 
to  make  it  nonsense,  and  has  turned  it  into  a  heap  of  mbhish  (de 
magistr.  i.  46). 

^  liTy,  as  above,  primo  ut  altemis  annis  ex  plebe  fierent,  convenenU; 
postea  promiscuum  fniL 

"  The  Andria  was  performed  for  the  ediles  M.  Fulvins,  K.  Gla- 
brio,  plebeians  581  (586);  the  Heantontimorumenos  for  L.  Lentulus, 
L.  Flacens,  patrieians  584  (589);  the  Eannchiis  for  L.  Albinus,  L. 
Memla,  patricians  686  (591):  as  in  the  books  of  lAvj  the  patricians 
in  the  even,  the  plebeians  in  the  odd,  years.  Two  pairs  moreorer  occur  in 
the  Hecyra,  of  which  the  year  is  not  stated;  one  a  patrician  and  the  other  a 
plebeian. 
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same  time^^  Thus  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
was  observed  in  the  edileship,  long,  after  it  had  ceast  to  be 
observed  in  the  consulship. 

The  time^  which  called  forth  these  two  curule  magis* 
traoies  in  a  new  form^  also  occasioned  the  creation  of  an 
extraordinary  one,  which  never  appears  again  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  republic.  A  statement  which  with  many 
similar  ones,  still  worse  disfigured^  is  undoubtedly  a  valu- 
able relic  of  Junius  Gracchanus's  history  of  the  Boman 
constitution^  informs  us^  that  after  the  five  years'  agitation 
concerning  the  Licinian  laws,  which  is  designated  as  an 
anarchy  of  that  duration,  three  legislators  and  judges  were 
appointed  to  compose  the  disturbances^^.  Yarro  must 
have  meant  this  magistracy,  when  he  mentioned,  the  trium- 
virs for  the  regulation  of  the  republic''^,  along  with  the 
decemvirs  and  consular  tribunes,  as  among  the  extraordi- 
nary magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate.  As  to  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  an 
extraordinary  magistracy  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
was  decidedly  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  laws  as 
those  respecting  the  ager  publicus  and  the  state  of  debts: 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  a  tri- 
umvirate was  appointed  for  the  whole  time  of  its  operation 

^  FoljbiDS,  X.4.  iOovQ  ivro^Svo  vaTpiKiovQKaBiaraaBcux  had  this  been 
Altered  when  he  wrote,  he  would  have  added,  at  the  time, 

f*  Lydnfl,  de  magistr.  l  35.    rptic  voiioBiraQ  «aJ  Sueaardc  trpopKifiiivM 

^  GellinB,  xiy.  7.  addit  item.  triumyiroB  rei  pop.  Bom.  constitaendae 
causa  creatos  jus  consulendi  senatum  habuisse.  It  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  that  Yarro  did  not  write  the  letter,  by  which  he  meant  to 
supply  his  lost  book  written  for  Pompey,  till  aaer  700  (705) :  but  the  tyrants, 
who  had  then  set  themselves  up,  would  probably  have  been  mentioned 
here  by  no  one :  and  moreover  the  triumvirs  together  with  the  two  other 
magistracies,  which  had  disappeared  long  before  (jus  habuisMt),  are 
opposed  to  those  which  still  ensted.— For  the  rest,  I  have  in  the  words 
quoted  above  made  still  less  change  in  the  reading  of  the  mannscripu 
rei  p,  recanat,  than  J.  F.  Gronovius,  who  without  any  necessity  wrote 
fti  pMieae  /top.  B. 
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whose  powers  &t  exceeded  those  of  an  ordinary  college 
of  this  name  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  domain. 
C.  Licinius  without  doubt  caused  himself  to  be  elected  a 
member  for  this  triumvirate :  which  explains  why  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  consul  till  two  years  afterwards^^. 
The  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  did  not  become  a 
dead  letter,  was  greater  than  the  honour  of  the  consulship, 
which  was  perhaps  incompatible  with  such  an  office. 

^'  If  thiB  dignity  is  not  ascribed  to  him  merelj  on  the  sappodtion 
that  the  authors  of  the  laws  coald  not  fail  in  obtaining  it  In  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  C.  licinins  Calrus  stands  in  Ids  stead. 
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DOWN  TO  THE  COMPLETE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE  PLEBEIAN  CONSULSHIP. 


Though  a  firm  hand  had  secured  the  promist  benefits, 
yet  nothing  but  time  and  the  gentle  force  of  habit  could 
establish  a  sincere  peace  between  two  orders,  which  had 
now  past  over  to  a  state  of  equality  from  one  of  long- 
standing oppression  and  insult.  The  blindness  of  the 
patricians  prevented  them  from  perceiving  how  vain  their 
attempts  were  to  recover  their  lost  privileges:  it  was 
necesjary  that  such  attempts  should  become  dangerous  to 
them^  before  the  republic  could  enjoy  internal  peace  with 
freedom.  Before  this  object  was  attained,  five  and  twenty 
years  past  by  in  supprest  but  violent  agitations. 

After  the  revolution,  which  had  become  possible  through 
external  peace,  there  followed  an  unusual  calm,  while  the 
government  was  wholly  engaged  in  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect.  It  may  also  be  true,  that  the  senate  did  not  wish 
for  any  war,  in  order  to  keep  the  plebeian  consul  in  in- 
glorious inactivity^''.  Natural  events  of  a  destructive  kind 
prevented  this  tranquillity  from  restoring  the  republic  to 
health:  a  pestilence  raged ^®:  and  the  river  overflowed  the 

"  Livy,vii.  I. 

^'  It  maj  indeed  be  called  a  pesUlenco,  as  it  carried  off  a  censor, 
a  cnrule  edile,  three  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
proportionately  fatal  among  the  people.  In  this  epidemic,  M.  CamiUus 
died  at  a  most  advanced  age,  if  he  was  not  still  a  child  at  the  time, 
when  the  lays  already  ascribe  to  him  heroic    deeds.     Roman  history, 
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low  districts.  But  so  changed  was  the  general  feeling  in 
little  more  than  one  generationi  that  now  the  comitia  could 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  pretence  that  the  gods  were  indig- 
nant at  the  election  &om  unworthy  houses.  The  fourth 
year  was  already  passing  away  without  war :  and  now  there 
ripened  in  the  patricians  the  scheme  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  operations  of  the  Licinian  law  by  the  old  terrours  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  by  a  forced  levy  of  troops.  It  was 
only  for  the  ceremony  of  driving  in  the  nail  of  the  year, 
that  the  haughty  and  violent  L.  Manlius  was  named  dic- 
tator 387  (392)^^:  in  spite  of  his  commission  he  began  to 
levy  an  army  against  the  Hemicans :  but  the  tribunes  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  his  undertaking  together  with  his 
dignity. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
plebeian  consul  L.  Genucius  was  surprised  by  the  Herni- 
cans  and  fell  in  battle^  while  the  legions  fled;  then,  says 
Livy^,  the  misfortune  of  the  army  little  grieved  the  pa- 
tricians: they  exulted  at  the  disgrace  of  the  plebeian  gene- 
ral. A  dictator  was  then  appointed,  and  also  in  the  two 
following  years;  so  that  there  followed  four  years  of  dictator- 
ships; a  thing  which  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of:  without 
doubt  on  account  of  the  elections  in  reality,  though  no 
attempt  was  yet  ventured  upon.  The  pretence,  that  the 
plebeian  incapacity  of  taking  the  auspices  threatened  the 
state  with  an  evil  which  could  only  thus  be  averted,  de- 
stroyed even  in  390  (395)  the  merit  and  success  of  the 
consul  Poetelius.     In  the  next  year  391  (396)  a  dangerous 

like  that  of  other  countries,  shews  that  military  gpreatness  leads  to 
the  oldest  age,  as  indeed  nothing  is  so  favorable  to  life  as  the  perfect 
realization  of  fearful  thoughts,  which  is  especially  given  to  a  general 
in  the  highest  degree;  in  addition  to  which  restlessness  and  intense 
passion  rouse  his  innermost  spirit :  uniformity  does  not  cripple  him. 
The  poet  also  lives  an  intense  and  youthful  life.  The  statesman  of 
antiquity  lived  thus:  quite  different  is  it  with  the  man  of  business  in 
modem  times:  the  scholar  also  is  exhausted  by  his  work,  seldom 
animated. 
"^  Livy,VJi.8.  *•  VU.6. 
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discord  between  the  two  orders  is  mentioned,  which  was 
appeased  by  the  terrours  of  the  Tiburtine  wai^^  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  dangerous  sedition  and  insurrection 
of  the  commonalty  against  the  patres,  which  M.  Popillius 
the  consul  allayed,  by  hastening  to  the  forum  from  the 
sacrifice,  which  he  was  then  offering  as  flamen  to  Carmenta^ 
without  changing  his  dress,  and  by  speaking  mildly  to  the 
excited  multitude^^.  Thus  plebeians  in  the  highest  office 
were  the  guardians  of  peace,  if  the  oligarchs  would  but  leave 
it  undisturbed. 

When  the  consul  M.  Fabius  was  beaten  by  the  Etruscans 
in  the  year  394  (399),  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  the  plebeian 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  invested  with  the  dictator- 
ship, which  excited  the  most  violent  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians.  That  the  plebeian  M.  Popillius  nomi- 
nated him,  is  beyond  doubt :  it  is  not  likely,  that  he  chose 
him,  instead  of  merely  proclaiming  him:  but  the  prudent' 
party  might  perhaps  be  already  strong  enough  in  the 
senate  to  obtain  his  election  in  their  own  body.  So  desti- 
tute of  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic  were  the  oli- 
garchs;  who  lived  only  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
order,  that  the  houses  refused  to  the  dictator  all  means  for 
forming  an  army,  when  the  Etruscans  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Salines^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber^.  Yet  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  against  an  enemy^  which  two  years 
before  had  sacrificed  three  hundred  Boman  captives. 

But  in  the  same  way  as, when  faction  and  envy 

denied  the  great  Scipio  the  means  of  saving  and  aveng- 
ing his  country^  which  he  could  promise  with  prophetic 
certainty,  and  scornfully  granting  him  the  permission  of 

•'  Livy,vii.  12. 

^  Cicero.  Brutus,  14  (56).  Hence  the  name  Laenas:  he  was  therefore 
the  first  of  this  name:  and  the  circumstances  of  his  other  consulships 
appear  less  suitable  to  it. 

**  Liyy,  vii.  17.  Omni  ope  impediebant  (Fatres),  ne  quid  dictatori  ad  id 
helium  decorueretur  parareturve.  £o  promptius  cuncta,  ferente  dictatore, 
populus  (the  Centuries)  jussit. 
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carrying  his  plans  into  execution,  only  assigned  him  such 
forces^  as  must  have  compelled  him  in  his  despondency  to 
remain  inactive  or  to  perish, — the  people  and  all  Italy,  so  far 
as  it  was  faithful,  gave  up  to  the  hero  of  their  own  accord  far 
more  than  the  senate  could  have  offered ;  so  the  good  will  of 
the  citizens  afforded  to  C.  Marcius  all  means,  with  which  he 
could  have  been  fumisht  by  laws  that  had  been  fully  sanc- 
tioned. The  centuries  voted  the  supplies  in  accordance  with 
his  proposals,  but  these  presuppose  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate ;  so  that  he  must  then  have  had  the  senate  with  him ; 
which  perhaps  he  still  continued  to  have,  when  he  triumphed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  patres,  on  his  return  from  his 
glorious  campaign^;  but  in  an  assembly,  in  which  two 
hostile  parties  are  equally  balanced,  the  majority,  obtained 
by  the  accession  of  a  few  among  the  wavering  or  the  weak, 
is  extremely  varying.  The  senate  must  at  any  rate  have 
lent  its  whole  weight  to  the  oligarchs,  when  they  ventured 
in  this  same  year  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Licinian 
law.  It  is  true,  a  power  had  been  restored  to  them,  the 
want  of  which  twelve  years  as^o  had  not  allowed  them  even 
to  think  of  a  serious  contest  with  the  commonalty.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  alliance  with  the  Hernicans  had 
been  restored,  and  that  with  the  Latins  somewhat  longer: 
it  had  been  renewed  with  both  nations  as  favorably  as  they 
could  wish,  and  both  were  now  a  sure  help  to  the  rulers. 

The  elections  of  the  consuls  were  entrusted  to  inter- 
rexes,  who  accepted  no  votes  for  plebeian  candidates.  For 
a  long  while  the  tribunes  resisted;  and  it  was  only  the 
eleventh  interrex*^,  that  could  declare  the  two  patricians 
elected  who  had  the  most  votes,  to  which  he  added  the 


**  Livy,  yii.  17.  sine  auctoritate  patmm,  populi  juasu,  trinmph- 
aviu 

*^  M.  Fabiiis  Ambnstos;  who  certainly  appears  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  father-in-law  of  Licinias — the  latter  is  K.  F.,  the  former  M.  F. — ; 
otherwise  such  a  change,  and  the  zeal  in  doing  the  vei7  opposite  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  party,  which  one  joins  again,  would  be  anything  but 
unheard  of. 
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insult:  that  as  according  to  the  twelve  tables  the  last  reso- 
lution of  the  people  was  decisive  against  former  laws,  so 
in  this  case,  the  election  which  he  had  brought  about  by 
force,  was  decisive  against  the  Licinian  law.  Thus  the 
consular  fasces  of  the  year  895  (400),  the  twelfth  after  the 
Licinian  law,  came  again  to  two  patricians^.  The  latter  at 
the  next  election,  called  it  a  duty  of  honour,  to  preserve 
for  their  order  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship 
which  they  had  again  recovered.  As  they  therefore  obsti- 
nately rejected  all  votes  for  plebeian  candidates,  the  free 
people  left  the  field  of  election  with  the  tribunes, 'and  the 
consuls  completed  a  mock-election  by  the  votes  of  the 
clients®^.  Some  annals  named  M.  Popillius**,  instead  of 
the  second  patrician  consul,  without  doubt  as  the  one 
legally  elected,  but  who  was  either  not  so  announced  or 
not  rbcognized  by  the  populus. 

In  the  third  year  also  397  (402),  the  patricians  main- 
tained the  possession  of  the  consulship  in  violation  of  the 
law.  But  the  ferment  must  now  have  risen  to  so  great  a 
highth,  that  they  mistrusted  the  power  of  the  consulship : 
for  five  years  in  succession  (397-401)  during  peace  or  in- 
significant  wars,  a  dictator  was  appointed  every  year,  evi- 
dently  each  time  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tions, though  not  always  with  success.  The  increasing 
violence  called  forth  a  more  vehement  resistance.  T. 
Manlius,  as  dictator,  was  resolved  rather  to  let  the  consul- 
ship perish,  than  to  tolerate  a  plebeian  consul^.  But  the 
tribunes  did  not  allow  him  to  hold  the  elections ;  and  an 
interreign  succeeded,  which  was  prolonged  by  the  equal 
obstinacy  of  both  parties  to  the  eleventh  interrex.  At 
last  the  senate  ordered,  that  the  Licinian  law  should  be 
observed.  This  was  however  only  a  forced  concession  for 
once:  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice^®  made  to  peace,  which 

^  Livy,  vn.  17.  18.  "  Livy,  vii.  IS. 

■•  Livy,  VII.  18,  near  the  end.  ••  Livy»  vii.  21. 

•*  Concordiae  causa.    Livy,  tii.  21. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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was  plain  duty,  and  deserved  no  thanks.     In  the  following 
year  the  patricians  gained  their  point  by  two  interreigns: 
for  the  year  400  (405)  the  people  maintained  the  power 
of  its  law ;  indeed   so  great  had  become  the  influence  of 
enraged  public  opinion,  that  C  Marcius  Butilus,  the  same 
who  had  first  brought  the  honour  of  the  dictatorship  into 
his  order,  was  accepted  as  eligible  to  the  censorship,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  recognized  by  the  patricians  as  censor 
elect,  however  vehemently  they  struggled  against  it.     But 
so  fluctuating  is  the  victory  in  a  free  state  when  at  discord, 
that  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus  was  able  to  carry  the 
elections  for  the  next  year  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
faction.      In  opposition  to  an  ancient  ordinance  of   the 
senate,  which  forbade  the  reelection  of  curule  magistrates, 
in  opposition  to  every  feeling  of  decency,  he   appointed 
himself  with  a  patrician  collegue  by  means  of  forced  votes, 
and  so  shameless    an   election   was  approved   of  by   the 
patricians,  just  as  they  had  supported   it   with  their  ut- 
most eSbrts^^     So  highly  were  his  merits  esteemed,  and 
so  fictitious  was  the  need  of  a  dictatorship,  that,  when  his 
collegue  Appius  Claudius  died,   not  only   was  no  consul 
elected  in  his  place,  from  which  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  possible  to  exclude  a  plebeian,  but  the  senate  did  not 
even  command  the  nomination  of  a  dictator^.     Many  an 
honest  man  must  have  been  ashamed  of  such  proceedings, 
and   have   renounced  the.  faction.     This  may  have  fiicili- 
tated  the  maintenance  of  the  Licinian  law  for  three  years: 
but  it  was  again  violated  in  the  years  405  (410)  and  407 
(412).     This  was  the  last  time.     Among  the  thirteen  con- 
sulships from  the  year  395  (400) ,  when  the  Licinian  law 
was  first  broken,  to  the  one  last   mentioned,  there  were 
seven  in  violation  of  the  law.     Rome  was  constantly  in  a 
state   of  internal   anxiety  and  violent  rommotion,  which 
could  not  last.     All  hopes  had  vanisht  that  the  patricians 
would   leave  off*   their  miserable    annoyances.      How  the 


91 


Livy,  VII.  24.  »  Livy,  vii.  25. 
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republic  was  marvellously  saved  in  a  course^  which  has 
brought  ruin  upon  almost  all  free  states,  but  became  salu« 
tary  to  her  through  the  virtue  of  her  people,  I  shall  relate 
in  connection  with  an  important  event,  but  one  which  has 
been  greatly  disfigured,  after  mentioning  some  laws  and 
events  which  belong  to  this  period. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  when  the  election  of  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
was  transferred  to  the  centuries  in  388  (393)®^:  but  it 
may  be,  that  the  consuls  conferred  the  office  now,  since 
the  military  tribunate  was  no  longer  a  magistracy^  or  that 
the  curies  claimed  the  right  of  granting  it,  although  the 
ancient  tribes  were  abolisht. 

In  the  year  393  (398)  the  patrician  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
compelled  his  army,  near  Sutrium  on  the  military  frontier 
of  Etruria,  to  decree  in  an  assembly  held  according  to 
tribes  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  emancipated 
slaves.  The  senate  and  burghers  sanctioned  this  strange 
consular  plebiscitum^.  Its  object  deserved  no  censure, 
because  it  rendered  the  emancipation  of  slaves  more  diffi- 
cult, by  which  the  nation  and  soon  the  body  of  citizens 
were  filled  with  strangers;  the  state  also  obtained  a  new 
revenue:  but  it  would  have  been  easy  to  accomplish  both 
objects  in  a  constitutional  way.  It  may  have  been  merely 
an  attempt  to  introduce,  with  an  apparently  praiseworthy 
precedent,  legislative  assemblies  under  the  power  of  the 
oath  of  unconditional  military  obedience,  such  as  Cincin- 
natus  a  century  ago  wanted  to  hold,  in  order  to  abolish  the 
tribunate  of  the  people.      Therefore  the  tribunes  in  the 


^  hivy,  VII.  5.  The  tribes  cannot  be  meant,  because  it  was  the  classes 
which  constituted  the  comitia  centuriata.  In  later  times  also  the  militarj 
tribunes  chosen  bj  the  people  were  elected  in  the  same  comitia  as  the 
consuls,  consequently  by  the  centuries  of  that  time.    Polybius,  vi.  17. 

•*  Livy,  VII.  16.  legem  novo  cxemplo  in  t-astrus  tributim— ttilit,  Patrt^ 
— anctores  fuemnt. 

e2    . 
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very  same  year  forbade  such  assemblies  under  penalty  of 
capital  punishment^. 

In  the  same  year  C*  Licinius  Stolo  was  condemned  in 
accordance  with  his  own  law,  because  he  occupied  a  thou- 
sand jugers  of  the  arable  land  of  the  public  domain;  half 
in  the  name  of  his  son  emancipated  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance* A  mournful  instance  of  how  irresistibly  avarice^  as 
soon  as  the  heart  is  open  to  it,  takes  possession  of  those 
who  should  be  most  securely  guarded  against  it  by  honour, 
but  also  of  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  blessings  are  some* 
times  afforded  by  hands  not  quite  pure;  and  that  it  may 
happen^  that  the  best  cause  is  represented  by  such,  while 
the  unblemisht  sluggishly  neglect  the  service. 

In  the  year  897  (402)  two  new  tribes  were  formed*: 
as  the  name  of  the  Pomptinian  leads  us  to  infer  without 
doubt,  from  the  Yolscians,  who  had  become  Bomans,  while 
others  of  their  towns  joined  Latium.  Thus  the  equili- 
brium was  preserved  between  the  two  confederates. 

The  Licinian  law  of  debt,  like  every  other  which  injures 
private  credit,  afforded  to  those  involved  in  debt  the  hoped 
for  advantages  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  paying  off 
of  the  principal,  even  without  interest,  in  three  instal- 
ments, could  only  be  accomplisht  in  most  cases  by  borrow- 
ing afresh,  in  which  case  the  debtor  must  unavoidably  have 
been  compelled  to  promise  all  the  higher  interest^  as  the 
money-lenders  had  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  losses. 
Though  many  debts  may  have  been  liquidated  by  trans- 
ferring the  lands  which  had  been  assigned,  yet  the  demand 

*^  Livy,  vii.  16.  Bat  whj  did  the  prohibition  say — a  thing;  which 
must  haye  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  tribunes — :  ne  quis  popvhtm 
aevocaret  f  Was  then  an  assembly  of  the  houses  in  the  Petelinian  grore 
no  sevocatiopopulif  Should  it  not  have  run  thus:  that  no  one  invested 
with  a  curule  magistracy  and  the  imperium  should  call  aside  the  populuB, 
and  transact  business  with  the  commonalty  alone?  That  the  tribes  wers 
forced  to  vote  and  not  the  centuries,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  cir- 
cunibtance  of  there  being  no  ordinance  of  the  senate. 


W^' 


Livy,  ni.  15. 
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for  money  probably  exceeded  what  had  become  available 
for  new  loans  by  the  payments  in  instalments.  Priyate 
debts  when  they  become  universal,  are  the  sieve  of  the 
Danaids.  Hence  in  a  short  time  the  complaints  again 
grew  loud  and  pressing;  and  as  experience  had  taught, 
that  usury-laws  were  indispensable,  the  uncial  rate  of  in- 
terest was  restored,  ten  years  after  the  Licinian  law,  by 
a  plebiscitum,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  cu- 
ries. It  will  be  shewn  that  the  uncial  rate  of  interest 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent  for  the  civil  year.  The  same 
plebiscitum,  without  doubt  ordained  the  punishment  of  a 
fourfold  fine  against  the  usurers  who  violated  it ;  and  it 
is  of  this  punishment  that  the  condemnationt  in  the  year 
406  (411)  are  to  be  understood.  Since  the  transgressors 
of  the  law  would  have  taken  care  not  to  stipulate  in  so 
many  words  for  what  was  forbidden,  their  offenses  would 
not  be  manifest,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  judge  could 
pronounce  sentence  of  Yes  or  No:  they  were  decided  by 
the  people,  as  judges  on  their  oaths. 
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Tacitus  says^^^^  that  the  uncial  rate  6f  interest  was 
introduced  by  the  twelve  tables:  Livy  represents  it  as 
establisht  in  393  (398)  in  consequence  of  a  rogation. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  Licinian  law  cannot  have  found 
the  interest  limited,  for  the  merciless  usurers  would  with- 
out fail  have  extorted  a  far  higher  interest  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  then  nothing  more  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, than  to  leave  to  the  debtors  the  fourfold  fine  forfeited 
to  the  state.      However,  it  does  not  seem   credible,  that 

• 

Tacitus,  who  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Roman  history,  should  not  have  read  the  twelve 
tables;  and  to  say  that  he  quoted  them  carelessly,  violates 
the  reverence  due  to  his  memory.  It  seems  inconceivable 
to  me,  that  an  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  that  therefore  its  renewal  had  become  necessary, 
a  supposition  by  which  a  commentator*  worthy  of  all 
honour  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  historians;  the 
time  down  to  the  general  prevalence  of  debts  before  the 
Licinian  law  is  too  short  for  that:  but  the  former  law 
might  perhaps  have  been  expressly  repealed.  Its  exist- 
ence in  the  twelve  tables  is  supported  by  the  state  of 
things  before  the  Gallic  time,  when  not  the  slightest  com- 
plaint is  heard  of  oppressive  interest :  moreover  it  is  clear, 
that  without  an  interest  fixt  by  law  there  could  not  have 

""  Annal  vi,  16.  *  J.  A.Ernej;ti. 
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been  the  punishment  of  the  fourfold  fine  for  usurers;  and 
Cato,  who  unquestionably  knew  the  twelve  tables  by  heart, 
places  this  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  his  same  ances- 
tors by  the  side  of  the  twofold  fine  for  theft.  Such  an 
account  under  a  definite  year  in  the  context  of  the  annals 
has  evidently  much  more  weighty  if  one  must  choose 
between  the  two^  than  an  accidental  statement  even  in  the 
greatest  writer.  Respecting  the  amount  of  the  uncial  rate 
of  interest^  there  are  likewise  two  opinions,  which  differ 
from  one  another  in  an  unexampled  manner,  but  both  of 
which  set  out  with  the  supposition,  that  the  calculation 
of  interest  by  months^  which  was  indisputably  the  only  one 
adopted  in  Rome  in  later  times,  was  also  the  usual  mode 
firom  the  very  first.  The  one  regards  the  centesima,  the 
monthly  per  cent  as  the  unit,  and  the  twelfth  of  it  as  the 
legal  interest,  and  thus  reckons  it  at  one  per  cent  per 
annum^:  the  other  makes  it  a  hundred  per  cent  per  an- 
num, since  it  sees  the  unit^  the  as,  in  the  principal,  a 
twelfth  of  which  was  paid  every  month  ad  interest*.  The 
latter  opinion  can  only  offer  itself  as  an  hypothesis,  for  it 
is  not  supported  by  one  single  passage  either  in  the  way  of 
testimony  or  analogy:    its  advocates  ought  therefore  to  be 

**  The  great  names  of  those  who  have  adopted  this  in  despair  of  any  other 
•elation  are  mentioned  by  Emesti  on  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  16. 

"  (The  author  had  not  intended  to  reprint  the  refutation  which  follows  in 
the  text,  of  this  hypothesis,  so  remote  from  the  truth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  note,  which  was  already  written: 

'^The  first  edition  of  these  investigations  also  examined  in  detail 
an  entirely  opposite  hypothesis:  namely,  that  the  unda  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  one  twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  and  consequently 
that  the  legal  interest  was  one  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.  It  seemed 
proper  at  that  time  to  shew,  how  utterly  inconceivable  such  a  thing 
is:  there  were  no  proofs  to  refute;  but  as  no  one  now  will  probably 
advocate  it  again,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  why  that  examination  has  been 
omitted." 

But  the  revision  of  the  text  had  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  in 
this  place,  to  enable  one  to  represent  Niobuhr's  true  views  without  arbitrary 
alterationn). 
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able  to  bring  forward  internal  probability  in  its  favour;  but 
such  a  rate  of  .interest  haa  never  existed  any  where  in  the 
whole  world,  and  never  could.  He  \n  ho  borrows  from  neces- 
sity and  possesses  enough  to  appear  to  the  lender  capable  of 
paying,  will  surely  be  able  to  sell  his  property  even  with 
less  Iqss  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  gains  by  this  in  com- 
parison with  such  a  system  of  borrowing.  He  who  bor- 
rows money  for  speculation,  may,  indeed,  especially  on 
bottomry^  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  chances  in  the  world,  that  any  one  gains  by  a  regu- 
lar business,  even  in  the  most  distant  countries,  more  than 
a  hundred  per  cent.  In  a  person's  own  country  it  is  im- 
possible: otherwise  the  price  at  which  all  things  sold 
would  only  be  equal  to  what  they  produced  annually, 
whilst  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  means  of  this  rate 
of  interest  must  again  produce  a  competition  causing  a 
great  increase  of  prices.  For  here  we  are  speaking  of  a 
rule,  and  not  of  extremely  rare  cases  of  enormous  usury. 
*  Further,  that  which  was  legally  enacted  as  a  relief  to  the 
people,  and  eagerly  past  by  them  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
patricians^^,  must  have  abolisht  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest,  which  had  been  customary  before.  Are  we  to 
suppose  then,  that  two  hundred  per  cent  had  been  the 
usual  or  legal  rate  of  interest  before,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
again  reduced  soon  afterwards  to  half  of  the  uncial  rate> 
that  is^  according  to  this  hypothesis^  to  fifty  per  cent? 
But  according  to  the  Licinian  law  of  debt  itself,  there 
were  necessarily  arrears  of  principal  remaining  to  be  paid, 
after  deducting  the  interest^  which  had  been  already  paid, 
while  on  the  contrary,  such  a  rate  of  interest  would  have 
led  to  Palintokia,  or  the  repayment  of  interest  to  the 
debtors^ 

The  opposite   opinion,   and   perhaps   the  most  general 


'^  Liyy,  vii.  16.  baud  aeque  laeta  patribus — ^rogatio}  et  plebs  aliquanto 
eani  cupidius  scivit. 

*  Plutarch,  Quacst.  Graec.  p. 295.  c.  i>. 
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one,  which  sees  in  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  only  one 
per  cent  per  annum^  rests  on  entirely  different  grounds: 
for  that  the  monthly  per  cent  was  in  later  times  the  unit^ 
the  twelfih  of  which  expressed  the  rate  of  interest,  is  as 
clearly  made  out  as  any  point  in  antiquities.  But  there 
b  every  reason  for  believing,  that  this  monthly  per  cent, 
the  centesimae,  far  from  being  the  same  as  the  as  of  the 
old  uncial  interest,  was  a  forein  rate  of  interest,  and  not 
adopted  in  Some  till  the  time  of  Sylla.  It  is,  I  believe, 
impossible  to  point  out  a  single  passage,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned,  earUer  than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  very 
often  speaks  of  it,  even  to  a  fourfold  amount,  in  the  out- 
standing debts,  which  wealthy  Bomans  had  in  the  Greek 
provinces;  in  Rome  it  seldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  with  all  the  fluctuations  of  a  full  discount,  and  also 
below  the  unit-rate  down  to  four  per  cent.  At  Athens  the 
monthly  rate  of  interest  was  the  legal  ,one,  a  drachma  for 
a  mna,  ^d  in  certain  cases,  as  for  the  property  of  wives, 
one  and  a,  half  per  cent,  or  nine  oboli;  and  this  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  fix>m  Solon's  time*  This  rate  of  inte- 
rest, which  has  continued  in  the  Levant  down  to  the 
present  day,  was  also  preserved  under  the  Boman  do- 
minion; and  the  Boman  bankers,  who  employed  their  capi- 
tal in  the  provinces,  derived  advantage  from  the  fearfiil  &- 
cility  of  increasing  it,  which  was  afforded  by  the  very  term. 
As  it  was  there  the  standard,  by  which  they  regulated  all 
their  money  transactions,  it  became  usual  at  Bome  also, 
and  then  the  general  Boman  custom  occasioned  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  lower  discount  according  to  twelfths  ^^. 


■«•  The  unciae  usuraritm  nomine  in  1.  47.  §  4.  d.  de  adminuir  et 
perie*  (Dig.  26.  tit.  7.  L  47.  §  4.)  were  oertainlj  a  lower  interest  than 
the  centuim&e:  the  difierence  was  balanced  by  the  gnarantj  of  the 
tatora.  One  per  cent,  however,  is  to  perfectly  insignificant,  that  we 
do  not  see  why  the  testator  stipulated  for  it,  if  he  only  cared  to 
aecnre  the  principal  of  the  minors:  but  the  difference  between  the 
actaal  discount  and  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  according  to  my  ex- 
planation gives  a  rational    dclcredere.      Unciae   is    in    the   plural   on 
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An  interest  of  one  per  cent  and  afterwards  of  a  half,  is 
as  absurd  with  regard  to  the  capitalist^  as  one  hundred  per 
pent  is  extravagant  for  the  debtor.  Respecting  the  re- 
duction Livy  says^^,  that  even  after  it  was  made,  a  great 
part  of  the  commonalty  was  still  suffering,  but  that  the 
distresses  of  individuals  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  the  respect  which  the  state  owed  to  property.  For 
the  same  law  ordained,  that  all  debts  should  be  paid  off  by 
four  instalments  within  three  years.  And  how  could  it 
have  been  regarded  as  a  relief,  if  the  arrears  of  the  prin- 
cipal  not  yet  paid  off  were  lent  at  a  half  instead  of  at  one 
per  cent  ? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
interest,  upon  which  no  one  would  put  out  his  money, 
might  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  disapproval  of  usury, 
and  not  as  a  law  seriously  meant.  But  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
ceeding would  that  be,  to  choose  first  one  per  cent  for  this 
object:  then  ten  years  afterwards  to  reduce  it  to  a. half,  in 
order  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  expression:, and  after 
four  years  more,  to  speak  the  word  out  at  length,  and  for- 
bid usury  altogether? 

The  laws  were  literal,  like  others;  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  protection  of  the  curule  ediles^.  The  people  itself 
acted  as  judges  in  accusations,  and  three  years  after  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  to  half  an  uncia,  they  past  a  severe 
sentence  upon  usurers,  who  were  accused  before  them. 

The  unit,  of  which  the  uncia,  and  a  few  years  aft;er- 
wards  the  half-uncia,  was  the  lawful  interest,  is  without 
doubt  only  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  principal,  and  not  for  the 
month  but  for  the  year^,  and  indeed  originally  for  the  old 


account  of  the  annnal  payment.  I  giye  this  as  an  explanation  hy  the 
way,  otherwise  I  care  little  about  the  idioms  of  the  lang^uage  in  the  third 
ceniurj*. 

•«  Livy,  VII.  27.  *  See  note  69. 

*  After  the  present  investigation  publislit  in  1812  had  met  with 
approval,  it  was  remarkt,  that  Stroth  had  likewise  explained  the 
nnciol  rate  of  interest  as  referring  to  the   principnl  and  the  year.     If 
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cyclic  year  of  ten  months.  If  the  interest  was  then  8^  per 
cent  for  this  year,  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  was  ten  per 
cent  for  the  civil  year^  and  the  half-uncial  five  per  cent:  a 
standard^  .which  does  not  differ  from  what  we  find  in  all 
times  and  countries:  for  three  and  twelve  per  cent  are  the 
limits  on  which  persons  can  afibrd  to  lend-  or  borrow 
money :  the  latter  is  customary^  where  capital  is  monopo* 
lized  by  a  few  persons,  strangers  to  real  industry,  where 
business  is  scarce^  and  the  value  of  productive  property 
as  an  investment  for  capital  is  very  low ;  the  former, 
when  the  contrary  is  .the  case.  By  this  supposition^  all 
internal  difficulties  disappear :  and  nothing  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  than  that  the  principal  was  the  unit,  and  one 
year  the  term  of  debts.  Of  monthly  settlements  of  ac- 
counts there  certainly  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  early 
Roman  history :  while  on  the  contrary  the  instalments  dis* 
tributed  over  years^  which  were  fixt  by  the  tribuniciaii 
laws  of  the  years  383  (388)  and  403  (408),  and  brought 
forward  in  the  proposals  made  during  the  great  commo-^ 
tions  in  the  sixth  decad  of  the  fifth  century  ^^,  rather  point 
out  to  an  annual  validity  of  debts.  It  is  also  suggested 
by  the  instalments  for  paying  off  a  dowry,  which  was 
payable  in  three  cyclic  years.^  So  also  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  sale  of  olives  and  of  grapes  on  the  tree^  and 
also  of  wine  in  the  cask,  to  stipulate  for  the  payment,  as  a 


this  remark  had  not  been  made,  I  should  probably  have  no  more 
lookt  into  Stroth's  livy,  than  I  had  thought  of  its  existence  np  to 
that  time.  Tlie  thing  is  correct:  bat  that  Scroth  does'  not  think  of 
the  year  of  ten  months,  is  a  matter  of  coarse;  moreover  he  gives  no 
proof  any  where,  and  the  supposition  set  forth  m  this  way  conld  not 
of  coarse  become  establisht.  This  explanation  of  the  difficulty  may 
have  occurred  to  many  a  sound  mind,  as  both  the  other  hypotheses  lead  to 
absurdities. 

*^  Bhein.  Museum,  ii.  4.  p.  592  foil. 

^  Polyblus,  xxxii,  13.  In  all  payments  of  the  dos  by  means  of  in- 
stalments in  the  early  times  we  cannot  think  of  other  years,  although  the 
common  vears  were  afterwards  substituted. 
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debt,  after  ten  months^^j  and  for  this  reason  I  take  the 
amount  of  the  uncial  interest  for  twelve  months  to  be  10 
per  cent,  and  not  8^.  This  would  now  be  certainly  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  a  passage  of  Festus^  were  complete.  For  in 
this  fragment,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  words  are  want- 
ing, mention  is  made  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal : 
but  a  relation  between  this  and  the  uncia  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  with  reference  to  the  year  of  ten  months.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  probable  mode  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  is,  to  regard  the  interest  as  the  subject  of  the 
lost  passage,  and  supposing  that  Sylla,  who  restored  the 
old  forms  in  every  thing  whether  advisable  or  not,  wisht  to 
renew  the  old  laws  of  usury,  to  supply  some  such  words 
as :  sortia  annuis  usuris  penderent.  For  here  the  civil  year 
would  be  spoken  of.  If  we  should  suppose,  that  the  pay- 
ing off  of  the  principal  by  instalments  and  without  interest 
was  meant,  the  same  relation  to  the  cyclic  year  would  still 
exist.  But  so  great  an  indulgence  —  greater  than  the  tri- 
bunes ever  shewed  —  was  certainly  forein  to  the  old  patri- 
cian spirit  of  Sylla.  To  give  a  third  and  different  interpre- 
tation with  any  appearance  of  probability,  is,  1  think,  quite 
impossible* 

That  the  Boman  rate  of  interest  was  at  one  time  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  principal,  seems  also  to  be  shown  in  an 
exceedingly  clear  manner  by  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  guilty  party  in  cases  of  divorce,  though  the  same 
change  into  the  common  year  mentioned  above  in  the  in- 
stalments for  the  payment  of  the  dowry,  makes  the  uncia 
in  this  case  also  refer  to  the  latter,  and  no  longer  to  the 
cyclic  year.     Ulpian  says^^,  that  the  woman  for  gross  mis- 


*^  Cato,  de  re  nut  146—148.  That  the  jearly  pay  of  the  knights 
was  also  calculated  by  the  year  of  ten  months,  has  been  already  remarkt. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

"  Festus,  8.  V.  Unciaria  lex  dici  coepta  est  qaam  L.  Sulla  et 
Q.  Fompeius  tulernnt,  qua  sanctum  est  ut  debitores  decimam 
partem 

*o  Ulpian.    Tit.  de  dotib.  §  12.  13.  (yi.  12. 13.) 
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demeanour  was  punisht  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  part  of  her 
dos;  and  for  lesser  offenses  by  the  loss  of  the  eighth: 
the  husband  was  punisht  in  the  former  case^  by  being 
obliged  to  repay  it  immediately  instead  of  by  three  yearly 
instalments;  and  in  the  latter,  by  instalments  of^  six 
months.  Now  if  it  be  supposed,  that  the  punishment  was 
intended  to  be  equal  for  both  parties,  and  that  consequently 
the  husband  should  lose  as  much  in  interest  as  the  wife 
lost  in  principal,  the  result  at  the  first  glance  would  be  the 
yearly  rate  of  interest  of  a  twelfth  in  the  former  case:  and 
in  the  latter  not  less,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  expression 
senum  MeriHim,  which  is  not  illustrated  by  any  parallel  pas* 
sage,  permits  the  interpretation  that  the  first  instalment  was 
due  immediately,  and  the  two  following  at  intervals  of  six 
months***. 

A  general  liquidatioj^  of  debts   was  intended  by  the 


*"  For  in  the  first  case  the  husband  loses  in  yearly  interest 
|+§+l=2X8l=:16js=|  of  the  prhidpal;  in  the  second,  according  to 
the  explanation  above,  |+}+j=l)XS^12}=:A  of  the  prindpaL  It  does 
not  belong  to  this  calculation,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlookt,  that  the  injured 
party  gained  just  as  much  as  the  guilty  lost 

Professor  Schrader  of  Tiibingen,  whose  natural  lore  of  truth  caused 
him  to  receive  with  fiirour  the  investigations  of  this  history  eren 
at  thdr  first  appearance,  when  nnrecommended  and  disturbing  the 
opinions  of  many,  declared  himself  in  farour  of  the  essential  part  of 
the  above  explanation,  in  Hugo's  Civilist.  Magazin,  vol.  v:  only  he 
thinks  that  saium  meiuvm  die  must  be  understood  of  a  single  payment  at 
the  end  of  six  months.  The  result  is  the  same:  the  party  punisht 
loses  |-{-}-f)srgx8^1Sj|=i  of  the  prindpal.  My  inclination  would  de- 
cide me  in  favour  of  the  explanation  of  a  friend,  but  I  cannot  get  over 
the  MR!  metuee :  and  I  find  on  the  other  hand  no  difiicnlty  in  the  singular 
die. 

It  is  again  the  friendship  of  Savigny,  that  has  led  me  to  this  passage  of 
Uipian.  At  first  he  had  expected  the  discovery  of  an  aadent  rate  of  interest 
in  the  passage,  but  he  had  induded  the  compound  interest  in  his  calculation, 
by  which  the  result  became  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  I  may  state  pub- 
licly, that  my  explanation  perfectly  satisfies  him;  and  I  repeat,  that  accurate 
agreement  in  all  numerical  calculations  must  every  where  be  recognized  as 
the  most  conclusive  proof,  just  as  the  nearly  is  quite  intolerable  in  such 
matters. 
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beneficent  legislation  of  403  (408)***:  which  presupposes 
that  the  payment  of  debts  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment became  due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Here  also 
appears  the  dear  name  of  a  Valerius.  P.  Publicola,  and 
his  plebeian  collegue  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  allowed  the 
people  to  elect  five  commissioners,  two  patricians  and  three 
plebeians,  for  a  general  liquidation  of  private  debts  (quin" 
quevvri  mensarit).  The  debts  of  him  who  was  unable  to 
pay  ready  money,  but  could  give  security  to  the  state,  were 
discharged  by  these  commissioners  by  advancing  money 
from  the  treasury :  if  he  preferred  giving  up  property,  it  was 
valued  and  given  in  payment  to  the  creditor.  I?uch  round- 
about ways  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  property 
answerable  for  debts :  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice  to  ob- 
serve, how  rich  the  treasury  had  become  since  the  Licinian 
law.  Livy's  important  observation,  that  this  mode  of  satis* 
fying  the  creditors  by  property  instead  of  by  money  render-  * 
ed  a  new  census  necessary*^,  since  it  changed  the  owner- 
ship of  many  things,  has  been  already  examined  in  another 
place.  To  take  this  census  C.  Marcius,  who  had  first  ob- 
tained for  his  order  the  splendour  of  the  dictatorship,  and 
in  whose  first  consulship  the  uncial  interest  was  restored, 
was  appointed  as  the  first  plebeian  censor,  not  without  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians;  and  this  too  in  a 
year,  in  which  the  efforts  against  the  Licinian  law  had  not 
been  without  success. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  in  the  year  403 
(408)  to  five  per  cent,  a  term  of  three  years  was  granted  for 
paying  off  the  principal ;  and  here  one  must  again  think  of 
cyclic  years.  One  fourth  was  to  be  paid  immediately,  and 
the  remainder  by  three  equal  instalments*^. 

One  of  the  successive  reductions  in  the  weight  of  the 
ases,  though  perhaps  not  yet  the  one  by  which  they  came 
down  to  four  ounces,  may,  as  one  of  the  easiest  means  of 
relieving  the  debtors,  certainly  be  placed  at  a  time,  when 

"•'  I.ivv,  vii."2!.  '^  Livv,  VU.22.  "  Livv,  vii.  27. 
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SO  maay  eiForts  were  made  to  save  them.  But  all  this  was 
only  of  use  to  those  who  had  property:  those  who  were 
quite  impoverisht^  were  not  helpt  at  all :  and  it  was  thi» 
distress,  which  rendered  possible  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  army  in  the  year  408  (413):  a  myste- 
rious occurrence  without  its  equal  in  the  narrative  which 
Livy  preferred  among  many  others.  It  has  often  happened 
that  nobleminded  sentiments,  quite  disinterested  and  be- 
nevolent,  have  produced  commotions  which  have  opened 
the  door  to  the  worst  evils  and  led  to  ruin;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  rarest  and  happiest  of  chances,  when  they  do 
not  escape  from  the  control  of  their  authors  and  plunge 
them  into  miseiy  and  repentance.  In  the  same  way  it  has 
very  often  occurred,  that  from  the  ferment  of  sad  and  evil 
times  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  end  essentially 
better  and  full  of  true  happiness,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
those  who  had  the  rule  at  first  Of  the  latter  as  well  as 
of  the  former  change,  Koman  history  affords  examples. 
3ut  that  an  undertaking,  which  was  begun  with  the  most 
hellish  thoughts  of  darkness,  should  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  of  a  few  days,  have  become  changed 
iuto  the  power  of  producing  good,  this  sounds  indeed 
mysterious  and  without  example. 

According  to  that  account,  the  affluence  and  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  city  of  Capua  and  of  the  surrounding  Cam- 
panian  towns  awakened  in  the  Roman  legions,  who  were 
stationed  there  in  garrison  in  the  winter  of  407  (412),  the 
horrible  temptation  of  murdering  or  subduing  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  then  of  founding  a  new  state,  as  the  Sabellians 
had  formerly  done  with  the  citizens  of  Vultumum. 

When  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Eutilus  came  to  the  army, 
in  the  year  408  (413),  this  intention  it  is  said,  had 
ripened  into  a  complete  conspiracy.  In  short,  to  divert 
them  from  a  hasty  attempt,  he  spread  the  report  that  the 
troops  were  to  remain  the  following  winter  also  in  the  same 
quarters:  then  quietly  watching  the  mutineers,  he  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity,  either  to  dismiss  the  ring- 
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leaders  from  the  army  as  having  served  their  lawful  time, 
or  to  give  them  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  on  their 
expressing  the  slightest  wish,  where  they  were  detained  by 
his  coUegue  Q.  Servilius  Ahala.  For  a  time  the  device 
succeeded:  but  the  soldiers  came  by  degrees  to  suspect 
it^  as  none  of  their  comrades,  who  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence^  returned  to  the  camp.  Lautulae  is  the  pass  east 
of  Terracina  on  the  road  to  Fundi,  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains:  here  on  the  Roman  road"^  a  cohort  made  a 
halt:  it  was  joined  by  those  to  whom  the  consul  had  given 
leave  of  absence  separately,  until  their  number  grew  into 
a  strong  army^^  The  consul  himself  and  the  army,  which 
after  all  these  dismissals  must  still  have  remained  with 
him,  Livy  entirely  loses  sight  of.  This  army  without  a 
plan  and  without  a  leader  marcht  from  Lautulae  towards 
Rome.  But  perceiving  that  they  wanted  a  head,  they  re- 
solved to  fetch  for  this  purpose  some  noble  lord  by  force, 
as  the  peasants  fetcht  Gotz.  In  the  Albanian  district 
there  was  an  aged  patrician  T.  Quinctius,  lame  of  one  foot, 
who  had  retired  from  public  life  after  glorious  campaigns^^, 
and  was  living  on  his  estate.  This  they  attackt  by  night 
and  forced  him  by  threats  of  death  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand. He  was  thereupon  saluted  as  general,  and  invested 
with  all  the  honours  of  this  dignity.  They  had  pitcht 
their  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome^^  and  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  against  the  city,  when  they  heard^  that 


***  Near  the  so- called  Epitafio:  is  there  a.  warm  spring  there? 
The  name  Lautulae  would  lead  us  to  conclude  so. 

**  What  incredibilities!  Would  the  consul  have  giren  leave  of  absence 
to  whole  cohorts,  so  that  ihe^  could  return  home  under  their  banners  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to  so  many  individuals,  that  an  army  could 
grow  out  of  them? 

n  The  annalists  probably  thought  either  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
396  (401)  (T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus),  or  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
399  (404)  (T.  Quinctius  Pennus). 

"  Conneqnently  on  this  side  of  Bovillae,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
liilLs. 
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an  army  was  advancing  against  them,  commanded  by  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

The  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  prepared 
for  the  first  civil  battle;  but  now  a  sorrowful  yearning  after 
reconciliation  became  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
dictator,  with  a  disposition  becoming  a  man  of  his  &mily, 
offered  peace:  on  the  advice  of  their  general  the  rebels 
also  resolved  to  trust  themselves  entirely  to  a  Valerius. 
With  this  consolation  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  upon  his 
proposal,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate, 
the  citizens  granted  in  the  Petelinian  grove  impunity  and 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  soldiers;  and  also  promist  the 
dictator  never  to  reproach  any  of  the  guilty  party  with  the 
insurrection  either  in  joke  or  in  earnest.  Hereupon  it  was 
accepted,  and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  no  soldier  should 
be  struck  out  of  the  muster-roll  against  his  will,  and 
that  no  one  who  had  already  served  as  tribune,  should 
afterwards  be  appointed  captain*. 

The  first  law  must  have  had  for  its  object,  at  least 
chiefly,  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  continue  under  the  ban- 
ners as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  prosecutions  of 
creditors,  and  to  prevent  an  unfair  consul  from  sending 
a  soldier  home,  that  he  might  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  even  the  agrarian  law  had  made  un- 
blemisht  service  during  a  certain  number  of  years  the 
condition  upon  which  assignments  of  land  might  be  claimed. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  aimed  by  the  rebels  at  an 
officer  L.  Salonius,  who  had  kept  himself  clear  of  their  crime; 
he  had  been  tribune  and  leader  of  a  maniple  in  alternate 
years:  the  latter  a  man  could  only  be  alternately,  because 
the  command  must  every  other  year  belong  to  the  Latin 
centurion.  Now  one  must  believe,  according  to  Livy,  that 
the  army  demanded,  that  whoever  had  once  been  tribune, 
must  either  hold  only  tiiis  rank  or  else  be  a  common 
soldier.      They  did  not  therefore  demand  liberation  from 

*  Ordinum  ductor.     Livy,  tu.  41. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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military  service  or  from  the  service  as  knights.  The 
opinion,  that  their  demand  arose  from  hostility  to  Salo* 
nius,  is  assuredly  one  of  those  numberless  errours,  which 
hit  the  very  contrary  to  the  truth.  It  is  clear,  that  it  was 
the  people  themselves,  who  chose  him  every  other  year 
among  the  six  tribunes  they  had  to  appoint;  and  one 
can  easily  conceive,  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  appoint 
the  same  person  every  year.  But  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly not  limited  in  this  way:  they  had  the  nomination  of 
the  greater  number^  just  as  they  undoubtedly  appointed 
the  centurions.  But  a  centurion  was^  properly  speaking, 
not  an  officer**^,  and  he  who  had  already  been  a  tribune, 
was  therefore  not  less  mortified  at  being  rankt  with  a  cen- 
turion, than  the  latter  was  at  having  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices of  a  common  soldier.  If  therefore  chivalrous  pride — 
not  to  speak  of  patrician  pride  alone  —  placed  in  a  lower 
rank  him  who  was  chosen  tribune  in  the  former  year,  it 
is  clear  how  such  a  proceeding  would  arouse  the  soldiers  on 
behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  sprung  upwards  from  their  ranks 
by  his  services.  Sprung^  not  risen;  for  gradual  promotion 
through  a  succession  of  military  ranks  was  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  army^  and  this  was  not  the 
least  cause  of  its  excellence :  whoever  had  wingis  mounted 
quickly. 

Whether  the  demand,  that  the  pay  of  the  knights^ 
which  was  three  times  that  of  the  infantry,  should  be  di- 
rainisht,  met  with  success,  remains  undecided  according  to 
Livy^s  words:  but  if  it  were  granted^  the  old  regulation 
must  have  been  restored  afterwards:  as  we  find  it  still 
existing  in  the  days  of  Polybius.^  And  in  this  case,  Livy 
is  evidently  thinking  of  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  army; 
the  mutineers  therefore  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  knights,  because  the  latter  had  refrised  to  take  part  in 
their  insurrection.** 

'  '^  The  primipUus  in  later  timcR  was  scarcely  one. 

»  Polybins,  VI.  89. 

■"  For  the    history   of    the   whole    affair    see    Livy,  vir.  38-41.     Ap- 
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And  with  such  insignificant  results  ends,  according  to 
Livy,  an  insurrection  said  to  have  been  hatcht  by  malefac- 
tors, without  any  mention,  1  will  not  say,  of  Capua^  but  of 
such  advantages,  as  the  veterans  subsequently  claimed^  as 
if  due  to  them  almost  by  the  laws  of  nature :  it  ends  with 
the  removal  of  a  few  grievances,  which  are  ridiculously 
insignificant  compared  with  the  ancient  ones  of  the  whole 
plebeian  order^  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  obtained  with 
forbearance  and  without  ever  disturbing  the  peace*  What 
is  evil  in  its  root,  becomes  poisoned  deeper  and  more  veno- 
mously, the  longer  it  is  ripening:  of  this  the  later  history 
of  Rome  bears  witness  as  eloquently  as  any  period  of 
modem  times.  And  here,  after  a  horde  of  robbers  had 
been  deprived  of  its  prey,  after  it  had  in  its  fiiry  at  this 
disappointment  —  for  of  nothing  else  does  the  history  say  a 
single  word  —  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  it 
is  said  to  be  moved  to  repentance  and  become  pacified, 
after  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  causing  grief  to  those 
who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  an  undertaking,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  wearied  and  ashamed.  More  than 
this,  we  must  remember  that  this  satisfiiction  was  the  con- 
dition of  their  submisaion :  had  it  been  refused,  their  insur- 
rection would  have  continued,  without  any  object  at  all.  If 
this  is  history,  then  a  fairy  tale  is  more  intelligible  and 
rational. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  laws  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  those  military  ones  resulted  firom  the  insur- 
rection. Dionysius,  accustomed  to  Greek  occurrences,  has 
as  little  difficulty  here  as  in  the  first  secession  of  the  com- 
monalty, in  saying,' that  the  cancelling  of  debts  was  granted. 
This  statement  is  supported  in  the  main  by  a  work  com- 
posed indeed  at  a  late  period,  but  &om  peculiarly  genuine 


plan  (BeU.  Samn. i.)  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  military  grievances; 
he  r^tes  the  whole  occarrence  from  the  banning  of  the  conspiracj  against 
Capua,  as  a  consequence  of  gpreat  distress  and  debts,  to  which  alone  he 
makes  the  conciliatory  treaty  refer. 

f2  . 
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and  ancient  materials'**.  Whether  the  measure  be  uncon- 
ditionally condemned  or  excused,  there  is  nevertheless  here 
an  end  and  an  object,  and  a  connexion  with  what  Diony* 
sius  adds  concerning  its  origin,  who  otherwise  agrees  with 
Livy  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  insurrections.  It  b 
related  that  the  debts  by  which  they  were  cpprest,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  delivered  up  to  their  creditors  on  their 
return  to  Borne,  brought  the  soldiers  to  despair.*'  On  their 
march  towards  the  city  they  are  said  to  have  set  free  the 
field-labourers,  who  worked  in  chains^  consequently  those 
who  were  in  bondage  for  debt:  whereby  they  were  increast 
to  twenty  thousand :  a  number,  which  would  be  uncertain 
enough,  if  we  read  it  in  the  annals  written  in  the  year 
of  the  occurrence,  but  which  deserves  no  belief  at  all,  when 
handed  down  by  Dionysius,  who  is  always  credulous  or 
careless  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Boman  armies. 

At  this  time  also  loans  on  interest  are  said  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  a  plebiscitum*^.  Such  a  measure  may 
have  been  required  by  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  and  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  grant  it,  till  time  taught  an- 
other lesson.  But  the  law  to  this  effect,  which  had  a  legal 
existence  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  though 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  powerless*'^,  cannot  have  existed  as 
early  as  the  year  408  (413).  The  general  prevalence  of 
debts  about  455  (460)  with  their  ruinous  consequences 
could  not  have  existed  without  usury,  nor  could  they  have 
been  protected  merely  by  a  crafty  evasion  of  its  clauses ; 
and  the  Nexa,  which  continued  down  to  the  Poetelian  law, 

***  The  work  De  vtrU  illusir,^  founded,  according  to  the  extremely 
happy  coigectnre  of  Borgheai,  upon  the  elogia  inscribed,  on  the  statnes  of 
celebrated  men  in  the  fomm  of  Aagustns,  c.  xzix:  aublaio  atrt  altem> 
aeditionem  ccmpreuit, 

^  Appian,  Samnit.  Also  the  work,  De  virUUL  cxnx:  cmir  ingeng  rnid- 
titvdoy  aere  alieno  cppreua,  Capuam  occupare  teRta$»et. 

'*  That  snch  a  law  was  past,  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  n.  16. 

^  As  is  shewn  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  pretor  Asellio. 
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were  probably  not  occasioned  by  mere  services.  The  law 
may  however  have  been  repealed^  especially  since  the  abo- 
lition of  usury  led  to  it:  and  experience  in  general  also 
taught,  how  true  was  the  fsible  of  Agrippa  Menenius* 

But  some  salutary  laws  were  past  at  this  time,  besidea 
this  one  which  could  never  be  carried  into  e£Pect  A 
small  number  of  powerful  nobles  had  obtained  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  consulship,  and  one  man  was 
accustomed  to  hold  it  four  or  five  times  at  intervals 
of  one  or  a  few  years  to  'the  injury  of  the  general  firee- 
dom:  and  if  they  were  plebeians,  as  indeed  G.  Marcius 
himself  and  M.  Popillius  obtained  the  consulship  four 
times,  they  prevented  the  extension  of  the  nobility  in  their 
own  order.  There  was  a  still  worse  abuse,  which  no  law 
had  guarded  against  up  to  the  present  time;  to  wit,  that 
ever  since  sev^:«l  curule  dignities  had  existed,  the  same 
person  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  them  together,  it 
probably  happened  most  frequently^  that  the  patrician  con- 
sul was  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  pretorship.  It 
was  now  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  magistracy  again  till  ten  years  had  elapst, 
and  that  no  one  should  receive  two  different  magistracies  at 
the  same  time. 

There  are  indeed  appointments  even  a  short  time  after, 
which  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  first  law :  and  they  be- 
come almost  more  frequent  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  until  they  cease  altogether  after  the  last  secession 
of  the  people.  But  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  same 
name  appears  again  in  the  fasti,  ten  years  at  least  have 
elapst  since  the  last  consulship:  and  those  consulships, 
which  recur  at  shorter  intervals,  are  usually  assigned  to 
men,  whose  greatness  was  a  support  to  the  republic. 
These  were  without  doubt  expressly  exempted  from  the 
law.  In  the  case  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  it  is  expressly 
mentioned'*^:     this    privilege  was  granted   by  a  plebisci- 

• 

»«  Livy,  X.  13. 
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tum^^:  in  the  case  of  G.  Mariue  also  it  was  a  personal 
distinction :  in  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  enactment  was 
suspended  by  a  general  law  :  the  people  itself  was  obliged 
to  relax  the  laws,  which  had  been  establisht  as  a  defense 
against  the  oligarchy.  One  may  also  suppose,  that  a  man 
thus  distinguisht  was  exempt  not  merely  for  one  election 
but  altogether,  since  we  find  in  the  &sti  that  the  exception 
is  usually  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  same  person. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  declared  by 
a  plebiscitum,  that  it  was  lawful  to  elect  both  consuls  from- 
the  plebeian  order^.  Now  this  may  perhaps  have  dis- 
appeared as  a  rogation  not  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
burghers;  but  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  shews  a  won- 
derful wisdom  in  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians,  that  they 
did  not  make  use  of  such  a  right  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  laws.  On  this  supposition  they  would  have  per-» 
ccived,  that  a  strict  division  of  the  power  between  the  two 
orders  was  the  fairest  constitution  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  that  the  preservation  of  this 
division  was  the  only  protection  against  a  rapid  transition 
to  a  destructive  democracy. 

The  patricians  seem  to  have  undoubtedly  lost  their 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  places  in 
the  consulship  before  the  year  633  (538) :  for  at  that  time 
there  only  existed  a  religious  scruple  against  two  plebeian 
consuls:  the  electors  had  appointed  them^.  Forty-three 
years  later  these  entirely  plebeian  consulships  begin,  and 
follow  one  another  very  frequently:  at  that  time  the  origi- 
nal distinction  between  the  orders  had  fallen  altogether 
into  oblivion  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  the 
plebeian  nobility,  and  the  patricians  themselves  cared  so 
little  about  it,  that  it  was  one  of  their  body  who  presided  at 
the  first  election  of  this  kind^. 

At  first  indeed,  and  even  for  a  considerable  time  after 

'*'%Livy  X.  13.  2"  Livy  VII.  42.    Zonaras. 

•  Livy  ZX11I,  31.  **  L.  Postnmius  Albinus:  Liv\',  xlii.  9. 
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these  contracts,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  praise  of 
voluntary  moderation:  for  what  was  won  in  days  of  agi- 
tation and  terrour,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  was 
suited  to  existing  circumstances  in  ordinary  times.  If  the 
patricians  had  not  at  that  time  sufficient  strength  and 
influence  left  them  to  preserve  one  place  in  the  consulship, 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  procure  both  by 
arrogance  and  intrigue.  This  abuse  wasthen^  to  all  ap- 
pearancci  finally  put  an  end  to:  for  firom  that  time  the 
Licinian  law  respecting  the  consulship  was  never  broken 
again.  Attempts  indeed  still  occur:  interreigns,  as  those 
of  the  years  415  (420)  and  422  (427),  are  only  to  be 
explained  in  this  way:  there  were  some  patricians  even 
afterwards,  who  had  been  sleeping  all  the  time,  and  in 
iheir  dreams  demanded  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius,  that  he 
should  reject  the  plebeian  candidate  for  the  honour  of  their 
order:  and  Appius  the  Blind,  who  never  let  an  opportunity 
pass  of  giving  vent  to  his  insolence,  wisht  to  prevent 
the  election  of  any  plebeian  consul:  but  this  after  all  was 
nothing  but  sheer  insult,  and  he  yielded  to  the  earnestness 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people^'^  The  law  may  therefore 
on  this  occasion  have  been  enforced  by  new  sanctions : 
its  transgression  may  perhaps  have  been  punisht  with  death, 
and  thus  have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
crime  of  creating  a  magistrate  without  appeal'^.  If  it  be 
objected  to  this  supposition,  that  neither  Livy  nor  Dion^ 
mentions  such  a  law  among  the  others  relating  to  the 
elections  of  magistrates,  which  the  republic  owed  to  this 
storm,  the  improvement  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  events :  but  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  firom  this  time 
forward  things  became  quite  different. 

If  we  may  consider  it  probable,  that  the  legislation 
which  was  based  upon  one  principle  proceeded  at  tiiis  time 
from   one  author    also,   like  the   Licinian,   the    Duilian, 

•«  Cicero,  Brutus,  U  (55).  •»  Sec  Vol.  ii.  p.  369, 

**  Zonaras,  vii.  25. 
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the  two  Publilian,  and  lastly  the  Sempronian,  and  that  of 
Drusus,  we  are  reminded  by  the  name  of  L.  GenuciuSy 
whom  lAvj  mentions  as  the  proposer  of  the  rogation 
against  usury,  of  that  tribune,  who  was  assassinated  for 
his  faithfiilness  to  his  duty^.  If  so,  an  avenger  arose 
&om  his  blood  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards^  who 
appeased  his  manes  by  finally  establishing  the  plebeian 
freedom. 

But  how  did  he  succeed  in  controlling  the  wild  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  republic?  This  no  man  could  have 
done^  if  the  insurrection  had  begun  and  proceeded  in  the 
way  that  Livy  relates:  but  one  may  conceivei  how  it  might 
have  happened^  from  another  account  which  Livy  rejected: 
probably  because  it  was  stated  only  in  brief  outlines  in  the 
earliest  chronicles,  which  gave  no  more  than  they  found 
in  the  records  of  that  unlettered  age:  whereas  Valerius 
Antias  and  his  like  presented  on  the  contrary  circumstantial 
accounts.  If  we  possest  all  the  ancient  annals,  the  historical 
truth  could  not  be  doubtful  here. 

According  to  this  other  account,  the  insurrection  did 
not  at  all  begin  with  the  army,  but  broke  out  in  the  city 
and  formed  itself  into  a  secession.  This  may  not  indeed 
have  had  the  character  of  thoughtful  calmness,  which 
graces  the  earlier  emigrations  of  the  people.  The  malcon- 
tents took  up  arms:  it  is  strange,  that  here  also  a  patrician 
is  named, — it  was  C.  Manlius,  it  is  true, — whom  they 
dragged  from  his  house  by  force,  and  took  with  them  from 
the  city  as  their  captain.  They  then  marcht  to  a  camp, 
which  they  occupied  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  walls.  Now  here  they  must  have  been  joined  by  the 
army  from  Campania,  which  left  the  war  to  the  allied 
Latins.  There  must  be  some  historical  ground  for  the 
mention  of  the  cohort,  which  is  said  to  have  revolted  at 
Lautulae  :  it  was  doubtless  stationed  there  as  a  permanent 
post,  in  order  to  protect  and  keep   open  the  road  from 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  209. 
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Campania  to  Latium.  Fragments  of  true  history,  but  which 
cannot  be  turned  to  account^  may  also  be  preserved  in  other 
circumstances.  No  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  appointed : 
the  consuls  led  an  army  against  them.  But  when  both 
armies  were  advancing  to  the  battle,  the  consular  one 
welcomed  the  insurgents;  the  men  of  both  stretcht  out 
their  arms  and  embraced  one  another  with  tears.  One 
might  almost  recognise  in  this  account  a  last  useless  at- 
tempt of  the  patricians^  to  compel  their  clients  to  oppose 
the  free  people.  When  it  became  evident,  that  force  was 
impossible,  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  propose  in  the  senate  a  reconciliation  with  the 
people. 

In  preferring  this  account^  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say^ 
that  I  consider  it  trustworthy  in  all  points;  nor  do  I  in 
consequence  of  it  doubt  the  dictatorship  of  Valerius^  of 
which  the  laws  must  have  afforded  evidence^**.  But  this 
I  believe  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  insurrection  arose 
in  the  city  from  the  ordinary  quarrels  of  the  forum:  and 
accordingly  one  can  very  easily  conceive  how  it  was,  that 
the  tribune  did  not  lose  the  management  of  the  sedition, 
when  it  had  become  fiercer  than  any  previous  one;  and 
that  by  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  he  induced^ 
them  to  help  their  country.  Of  the  criminal  plots  against 
Capua  there  is  not  a  single  mention:  and  we  are  certainly 
entitled,  nay  forced^  to  reject  altogether  this  imputation 
as  a  &lse  and  malicious  charge.  The  same  spirit,  which 
scorning  the  Licinian  laws  as  the  ofispring  of  female  vanity, 
certainly  did  not  scruple  to  represent  the  enactments  by 
which  they  were  strengthened,  as  the  fruits  of  the  machina- 
tions  of  a  horde  of  robbers. 


^  The  inscriptioii  on  the  statue  of  M.  Valerioa  Corvns,  which 
Boighesi  has  pnblisht  (Giorn.  Arcadico,  i.)»  belongs  to  the  proofs, 
which  shew  that  he  had  obtained  this  honoor.  I  remark  by  the  way, 
that  in  this  inscription  immani  seditione  should  be  read  instead  of 
tiMiii,  and  deteUse  instead  of  deseissas. 
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The  wars  of  this  period  prove,  that  the  Licinian  legis- 
lation freed  the  republic  from  pernicious  fetters  which  had 
kept  her  in  deplorable  and  wretched  weakness.  Hitherto^ 
it  has  been  only  the  internal  struggles  of  life  to  break 
through  this  deadening  restraint^  which  were  worthy  of 
attention :  from  this  time  begins  the  development  of  Rome 
in  her  call  to  rule  over  the  nations.  Complaints  concern- 
ing the  oppression  of  the  taxes  die  away;  the  impossibility 
of  paying  them  has  vanisht,  because  the  republic  has  re- 
turned to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  rich  possessions^'^;  no 
opposition  to  the  levying  of  troops  is  heard  of,  but  on  the 
contrary  dissatisfaction,  when  the  soldiers  are  dismist 
from  the  colours  against  their  will:  so  quickly  had  the 
nation  become  fond  of  war^  so  rich  was  it  in  warlike  vir- 
tues and  soldiers,  from  the  time  that  every  one  had 
acquired  the  power  of  gaining  the  place  due  to  him  and 
a  free  farm. 

We  must  not  be  misled^  when  the  historians  speak  as  if 
the  Gauls  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
against  Rome:  the  ditonicles  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  still  very  limited  circle  of  domestic  occurrences^  and  the 
carelessness  of  late  writers  overlookt  the  general  &te  of 
Italy.  The  Gauls  however  did  not  seek  Rome,  distant  many 
days'  journey  from  their  own  home,  and  divided  from  it  by 

"*  That  these'  complaints,  so  fall  of  despair  before  the  agrarian  law 
of  Licinius  now  die  awaj,  shew  sufficiently,  that  the  tax  for  the  occnpancy 
of  the  public  land  was  not  restored  before  this  law. 
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Other  nations,  but  they  laid  waste  abo  the  Roman  territory 
and  Latium  in  the  course  of  those  desolating  wanderings, 
by  which  they  penetrated  into  the  most  distant  districts. 
Probably  these  were  usually  undertaken  by  swarms  of  new 
immigrants^  whom  the  tribes  which  were  already  settled 
induced  to  go  further,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  share  their  own  settlements  with  them,  and  whom  somci 
of  the  most  warlike  among  the  old  settlers  accompanied. 
This  migration  is  the  first  stage  in  the  ruin  of  Italy's  origi- 
nal prosperity:  only  a  little  later  than  the  beginning  of  the. 
internal  devastation  of  Greece^  and  edmost  contemporary 
with  the  destruction  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia,  from 
which  they  have  never  recovered.  By  means  of  these  the 
conquests  of  Rome  were  unquestionably  prepared  and  ren< 
dered  easier :  &r  around,  all  must  have  be^n  weakened  and 
exhausted,  *and  many  nations  were  subject  to  the  Gauls^^. 
It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  they  invaded  Campania,  nay 
even  Apulia;  and  if  Dionysius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them'^y  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  they  had 
penetrated  into  southern  Italy^. 

Twice  during  these  years  was  Rome  affrighted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Gauls.  These  dangers^  and  how  they  past 
over,  aie  mentioned  by  Poly  bins,  also^:  but  one  can  hardly 
persuade  oneself^  that  his  narrative  and  that  of  the  Roman 
historian  record  the  events  of  the  same  war. 

After  they  left  Rome,  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  were  prevented  from  extending  their  con-» 
quests,  partly  by  internal  wars  and  partly  by  the  attacks  of 
Alpine  tribes:  circumstances,  which  by  their  continuance 
seem  chiefly  to  have  saved  the  rest  of  Italy.  According  to 
him,  they  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  great  army  before 
Alba  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  taking  of  Rome^:  the 

"••  Polybius,  n.  18. 

*T  Jnstiii,  zx.  5.  The  mercenaries,  who  sexred  him,  might  have 
been  obtained  from  the  colonies,  which  he  had  founded  on  the  Adriatic 

»  01. 102.  »  II.  18. 

*^  According   to   his    calculation,    which    places    the  taking    of  the 
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Bomans  cut  off  from  the  help  of  their  allies,  lockt  them- 
selves up  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Of  ^  second  ex- 
pedition,  twelve  years  later,  and  consequently  in  the  year 
401  (406),  the  Bomans  received  timely  notice;  and 
together  with  their  allies  they  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  Quarrels  arose  among  the  €rauls,  and  they  retreated 
with  the  appearance  of  a  flight. 

Livy,  in  mentioning  these  inroads,  ascribes  victories  to 
the  Bomans  by  which  the  Gkuls  were  driven  back.     Here 
one  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  these  victories  are  only 
the  ofispring  of  vanity:  but  the  narrative,  clearly  distin- 
guisht  from  the  legends  connected  with  it^  though  it  may 
also  be  embellisht^  is  in  substance  altogether  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  other  parts  of  the  history^  with  which  it  is 
interwoven,  and  which  are  worthy  of  all  belief.     The  un- 
V'^^  «  t;"conditional  confidence,  which   is  due  to   Polybius  in  the 
-..'  ^      Mtimes  near  his  own,  cannot  be  extended  to  so  early  a 
.;,.';:  period,  respecting  which  he  could  only  seek  for  inforL- 
,1*  ^'  tion  in  the  annals,  and  might  easily  overlook  the  events  of 
>  '.  ,, .'"  a  whole  year,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  with  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  year  891  (396).     His  prejudice,  that  Fabius 
always  exaggerated  in  fiivour  of  the  Bomans  made  him  at 
)  (  \J^  least  inclined  to  think  an  account  more  genuine,  in  which 

Boman  victories  disappeared,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he 
did  not  reject  them  through  this  belief. 

The  Boman  heroic  lays  sang  of  a  single  combat,  in 
which  the  Boman  youth  T.  Manlius  overcame  and  slew  a 
giant,  who  had  insultingly  stept  forward  from  the  Gallic 
ranks  and  challenged  a  Boman  knight :  he  was  a  giant  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  in  legends  and  poetry,  and  not 
merely  a  man  distinguisht  from  the  ordinary  race  of  mor- 
tals by  his  bodily  size.  The  Boman  champion — so  runs 
the  legend — nimbly  avoided  th^  mighty  stroke  of  his 
adversary's  sword,  pusht  upwards  with  his  own  the  lowest 
rim  of  the  great  Gallic  shield,  stept  behind  it,  and  thus 

city  in  01.98,  1,  that  is,  394:  according  to  the  corrected  chronology, 
3S9. 
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protected  attackt  the  monster  with  his  sword.  He  pierced 
him  through  his  side  and  belly;  so  high  did  the  giant  rise 
above  him  like  a  rock:  and  when  he  fell  the  corpse  covered 
an  immense  space  like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ares.  The 
victor  won  the  golden  necklace  of  the  slain,  and  from  it  the 
surname  of  Torquatus"^ 

For  this  combat  the  annalists  sought  a  year  and  a  spot: 
and  when  some  one  had  placed  it  in  the  year  388  (393) 
during  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  in  which  the  Anio  had 
separated  the  two  armies,  this  statement  gained  historical 
credence^^.  Yet  Livy  owns  that  Licinius  Macer  said,  that 
the  dictator  had  been  appointed  that  year  for  the  comitia 
only,  and  only  conjectures  that  he  was  the  general  in  the 
Gallic  war^':  which,  according  to  his  own  account^  past  off 
without  any  feats  with  the  exception  of  that  single  combat. 

The  Gktuls  marcht  through  Tibur  into  Campania. 
That  town,  with  which  the  Romans  were  then  at  war, 
did  homage  to  the  formidable  hosts,  or  purchast  their 
services.  In  the  following  year  889  (394)  they  came  back 
to  Latium.  The  eastern  districts  were  laid  waste  even  up 
to  the  walls  of  Bome :  they  appeared  before  the  Colline 
gate,  through  which  twenty-five  years  before  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  city.  A  consular  army  watcht 
Tibur:    all  the  other  Romans  able  to  bear  arms  awaited 


'*'  This  is  a  fkithfiil  copy  of  Livy's  namtiye.  Here  again  his  poetical 
mind  shews  its  reverence  for  the  ancient  legend,  carefully  setting  forth 
its  poetical  featares,  and  not  .in  the  least  attempting  to  cut  it  down  to  a 
historical  possibility:  as  had  been  done  two  generations  previously  by  the 
annalist' Q.  Claudius,  whose  most  vapid  narrative  Gellius  copies  with 
afiected  admiration  (a.  18). 

The  early  poetry  of  all  nations  speaks  of  giants:  they  are  not 
merely  phantoms  of  the  north.  Even  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are 
alluded  to  as  giants:  though  not  introduced  to  the  reader  as  such, 
which  Quintns,  certainly  after  the  example  of  cyclic  poets,  does  very 
coarsely. — ^In  the  Odyssee  the  heroes  are  of  our  race:  Polyphemus 
despises  the  dwarf  Odysseus,  who  is  carried  away  by  the  gigantic  ram  of 
the  monster. 

«  lavy,  VI.  4S.  «  Livy,  vn.  9. 
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ther  enemy  under  the  walls*  After  a  long  and  yery  bloody 
battle,  the  Gauls,  driven  back  rather  than  conquered,  re- 
treated towards  Tibur:  before  they  reacht  it,  the  consul 
Poetelitts  attackt  the  irregular  host,  and  completed  the  vic- 
tory. The  consular  fasti  too  bear  witness  to  the  consul's 
victory. 

The  Gauls  probably  returning  from  an  expedition  into 
very  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula, — ^like  the  Cimbri,  who 
wandered  about  conquering  and  were  driven  back,  some* 
times  by  resistance,  sometimes  by  hunger, — came  in  the 
second  summer  391  (396)  through  the  Praenestine  territoiy 
as  far  as  Pedum,  into  the  country  which  had  formerly  been 
the  constant  scene  of  the  war  with  the  Aequians.  In  this 
threatening  danger  Rome  and  Latium  renewed  their  old 
alliance*  C.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  hia 
age^  establisht  his  army  in  a  fortified  camp,  which  the 
Gauls  did  not  venture  to  storm.  He  wisht  to  wear  out 
and  weaken  the  enemy;  but  his  soldiers  murmured  at  the 
inactivi^^  and  forget&l  of  their  obedience  demanded  to  be 
led  out  to  battle;  and  their  impatience  brought  on  the 
danger  of  an  irregular  fight.  This  batde,  when  granted^  at 
lengthy  justified  his  hesitation :  for  the  day  was  only  gained 
by  despair  and  a  stratagem^  after  the  legions  had  been  already 
driven  back  towards  the  camp.  Some  baggage-servants, 
mounted  on  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  camp,  and  led  by  a 
&w  troopers,  appeared  to  the  Gauls  as  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalty,  which  threatened  their  rear.  Thus  deceived  they 
fled  into  the  woods,  whither  they  were  hotly  pursued.  The 
truth  of  the  victory  is  attested  by  the  record  of  a  triumph  : 
and  by  the  dedication  of  the  money  gained  as  booty,  which 
was  walled  in  on  the  capitol. 

Nine  years  elapst,  before  Latium  and  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory were  again  visited  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  con- 
sulship of  M.  Popillius  Laenas  400  (405).  Terrour  again 
went  before  them:  the  consul  drew  near  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  chose  for  the  situation  of  his  camp  a  highth 
difficult  of   access,  and   the    triarians   immediately  began 
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throwing  up  entrenchments^  while  the  remaining  cohorts 
stood  in  battle  array.  The  Gauls  rusht  up  against  them^ 
but  were  driven  back  into  the  valley.  A  wound  of  the 
consul^  and  the  fresh  multitude  which  met  the  Romans 
in  their  pursuit,  made  the  battle  doubtfiil.  The  wound 
was  not  slight:  Popilliua  was  laid  up  with  it  long  after 
the  victory:  yet  he  returned  to  the  battle  after  having 
it  drest;  and  a  new  effort  scattered  the  thick  hosts.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  Alban  mountains,  whose  desola^ 
tion  offered  them  a  safe  place  for  a  camp,  as  the  lonely 
Apennines  did  to  Badagaisus  and  the  Goths^^:  for  other- 
wise the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  Latium  were 
occupied  by  fortresses  and  castles:  they  relinquisht  their 
camp  to  the  victors,  who  did  not  pursue  them  further. 
They  were  however  still  unconquered,  and  during  the  win- 
ter made  inroads  down  into  Latium.  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
as  excellent  a  general  as  he  was  a  dangerous  citizen,  had 
as  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close.  So 
long  as  the  Gauls  held  the  mountain,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  let  such  an  enemy  remain  in  such  a  position 
between  himself  and  Borne,  nor  to  march  into  the  Pomp* 
tinian  district^  whither  the  enemy  had  probably  descended, 
while  the  general  danger  united  all  the  people  of  Latium, 
and  the  Yolscians  too,  with  Rome.  Even  at  such  a  time 
the  pride,  which  despised  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  could 
offer  insults  by  acts  of  arrogance^^:  but  all  kept  together. 
Half  of  the  four  legions,  which  L.  Camillus  led  against  the 
Gauls,  were  undoubtedly  formed  of  Latin  centuries^^. 

'^  It  has  not  perhaps  been  renuurkt,  that  the  Monte  Sasso  di  Castro, 
aboye  the  MageUo  probably  still  preserves  in  its  name  the  i^coUection  of 
the  Gothic  king  having  encampt  there:  the  country  renders  this  quite 
probable.  (The  name,  which  was  not  fully  written  out  in  the  numoscript, 
has  been  made  np  by  conjecture.) 

*  Hvy,  vu.  25. 

^  That  each  legion  consisted  of  4200  men,  is  the  unfortunate  addition  of 
an  annalist,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  time;  teii 
legions   may  probably  hare  been   formed;   eight  half  Boman  and  half 
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When  the  armies  met,  the  young  M.  Valerius  Gorvus 
slew  in  single  combat  a  Gallic  warrior.  The  account  of 
this  contest  too  is  poetical:  a  raven  sent  by  the  gods 
settled  upon  the  helmet  of  the  Roman,  flew  as  often  as  the 
combat  began  into  the  face  of  the  Grauli  and  tormented  his 
chosen  prey  with  his  beak  and  the  strokes  of  his  wings^^^. 
When  the  conqueror  was  taking  the  spoils,  the  Gauls  who 
stood  nearest  tried  to  prevent  it;  and  thus  a  fight  arose 
which  became  general  and  ended  in  a  battle.  On  this  day 
the  Gauls  did  not  resist  long  :  want  during  the  winter  had 
already  overcome  them.  They  fled,  says  Livy,  in  disorder 
through  the  country  of  the  Yolscians  to  the  Yultumus; 
and  thence  a  part  proceeded  to  Apulia.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble,  that  an  army  in  flight  and  disorder  should  have  been 
able  to  pass  through  the  Sabellian  districts;  and  we  can 
the  less  believe  in  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul.  The  account  of  Poly- 
bius  has  been  already  given.  But  it  was  equal  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  victories  to  have  compelled  the  Grauls 
to  such  a  retreat  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  renew  their 
undertaking;  for  it  is  certain^  that  they  never  entered 
Latium  again.  Hence  Lucius  Camillus  might  even  in  dis- 
tant countries  be  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  saviour  of  Rome,  and  so  he  was  called  by  Aristotle 
himself'^.  His  campaign  fiJls  in  the  third  year  of  the 
108th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  philosopher  lived  at 
Pella. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  for  a  long  time  rest  firom  the 
Gallic  wars.     In  them  they  had,  as  Polybius  says  on  a 

Latin,  and  two  Roman  as  a  reserro.  The  population  in  the  courae  of 
thirty-fiye  years,  and  by  the  formation  of  stz  new  tribes,  may  haye  been 
fully  restored. 

»*»  The  prayer  of  Valerius  (liyy,  vn.  26)  is  rhythmical :  si  DiYua,  si  Diva, 
es,  qui  mihi  pra^petem  missisti,  Tol^ns,  propitius  ad^sto. 

^  Plutarch,  Camill.  c  xzii.  p.  140.  foUL  It  was  not  Aristotle  that  was 
wrong,  but  those,  who  believing  in  the  story  respecting  Marcus  CamiUus 
wisht  to  set  him  right. 
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later  occasion^  become  accustomed  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and 
from  them  they  went  forth  into  all  the  Italian  wars  as  per- 
fect warriors"*. 

I  haye  spoken  of  these  wars  first,  because  all  the  others 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  them :  the  former  were 
for  ezistence'^^  the  latter  only  for  dominion.  If  chrono- 
logical order  had  been  followed,  the  war  with  the  Herni- 
cans  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  first  in  this  period. 

They  had  abandoned  the  Roman  alliance^  or  perhaps 
only  refused  to  submit  to  the  assumption  of  Rome  imme* 
diately  after  the  taking  of  the  city^^  What  occasioned 
the  war  is  not  mentioned:  the  dictator  L.  Manlius  had 
sought  it^^:  external  wars  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  patricians.  Still  the  command  was  entrust- 
ed in  the  first  campaign  388  (393)  to  the  plebeian  consul 
L.  Genucius.  The  event  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
warning,  that  the  misuse  of  the  auspices  by  the  unauthorized 
order  would  bring  misfortunes  upon  the  republic.  The 
Roman  army  was  surprised,  and  its  leader  fell :  a  happy 
death,  which  saved  him  from  the  humiliations  which  a 
hostile  &ction  would  have  heapt  upon  his  head,  forget- 
ting all  sorrows  for  the  republic  in  their  exultation  at  the 
defeat  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  who  commanded  an 
army^.  Yet  the  loss  was  not  so  great  as  the  disgrace. 
The  legate  C.  Sulpicius  had  kept  possession  of  the  camp, 
and  had  already  dampt  the  pride  of  the  victors  by  a  suc- 
cessful sally,  before  Appius  Claudius  as  dictator  joined  the 
consular  army  with  a  new  force. 

Thus  strengthened,  the  Romans  could  venture  upon 
a  battle,  which  still  promist  any  thing  rather  than  certain 
victory.  The  Hemicans  were  equal  to  them  in  courage 
and  military  discipline;    every  power    they  could  muster 

»•  PolybiuB,  I.  6.  (?)  ^  Sallust,  Jug.  1 14. 

«»  Vol.  II.  p.  581. 

^'  Bellnm  Hernicum  affectans,  lArj,  yii.  3. 

*•  lavy,  VII.  6. 

VOL.  III.  G  ' 
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was  developt  to  the  utmost.  In  the  centre  of  their  line 
of  battle  eight  cohorts  were  stationed,  each  consifiting  of 
four  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their  youth;  these  served 
with  double  pay  and  the  promise  of  exemption  from  all 
military  service  for  the  future^  if  this  greatest  war  could 
be  brought  to  a  close.  They  fulfilled  faithfully  what  their 
country  had  required  of  them:  but  nevertheless  the  army 
was  at  length  overwhelmed  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
Romans  were  prevented  from  following  up  their  victory  by 
the  approach  of  night  and  by  their  great  loss;  the  fourth 
part  of  their  own  forces  had  fallen^  and  among  them  many 
of  the  noblest  young  men  of  the  nation :  for  the  knights 
had  been  obliged  to  dismount,  that  the  flower  of  the  Bo* 
mans  might  &ce  the  cohorts  of  the  Hemicans^^.  But  on 
the  following  day  the  Hcmicans  abandoned  their  camp; 
and  when  the  colonists  of  Signia  saw  their  cohorts  passing 
by  their  walls  reduced  to  small  bands,  they  sallied  out  and 
dispersed  them^.  The  next  campaign  389  (394)  brought 
all  the  consequences  of  a  lost  battle:  the  plains  of  the 
country  were  ravaged^  and  Ferentinum  taken. 

The  Tiburtines  now  declared  themselves  for  the  Her- 
nicans,  probably  because  they  felt  their  own  danger;  the 
refusal  of  a  passage  through  their  town  the  Bomans  re- 
garded as  a  suf&cient  indication  of  hostility.  For  a  time 
these  wars  vanish  in  a  greater  one,  as  the  Gauls  appeared 
and  Tibur  made  an  alliance  with  them.  After  several 
campaigns  and  battles,  which  are  represented  as  so  many 
victories,  the  Hemicans  are  said  to  have  been  conquered 
and  subdued^  in  the  year  392  (397 ) :  and  the  Tiburtines, 

'**  The  statement  that  fonr  times  three  hundred  knights  ooo- 
quered  the  3200  Hernicans  of  the  pickt  cohorts,  is  probably  not  his- 
torical. 

^  Ab  SiffHtnis,  instead  of  the  senseless  reading  ab  si^is,  IAtj,  yvlS., 
is  a  brilliant  emendation  of  Mr.  Kreyssig,  and  belongs  to  the  few,  by  which 
a  fact  is  gained  for  history. 

^  Devicti  snbactiqne  snnt.    Livy,  vii.  15. 
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after  two  of  their  towns  had  been  taken  and  the  rest  were 
threatened  with  the  same  fate^  are  said  to  have  submitted 
to  the  soverainty  of  Rome'*^  in  the  year  S96  (401).  But 
both  these  statements  are  only  vain  exaggerations  of  an 
ancient  record,  that  peace  was  concluded  with  them  in 
these  years.  For  the  Hemicans,  very  &i  from  obeying 
Borne  as  subjects  previous  to  the  year  441  (447),  received 
— though  perhaps  no  longer  the  third  part  of  the  booty 
gained  in  war  which  was  originally  due  to  them — ^for  this 
would  now  have  been  out  of  proportion — ,  yet  a  compensa- 
tion in  money^^:  and  the  autonomy  of  Tibur  as  a  town  in 
the  commimity  of  Latium  is  quite  as  well  establisht  in  the 
great  Latin  war^  as  that  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  confeder- 
acy. It  had,  like  Praeneste,  vanisht  from  history,  from  the 
time  it  was  mentioned  as  being  in  alliance  with  Latium : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt^  that  it  shared  the  same  fate**^, 
and  during  the  greatness  of  the  Aequians  was  subject  to 
or  in  alliance  with  them,  but  had  now  recovered  .its  in- 
dependence.  That  there  was  a  close  relation  between 
these  two  towns,  such  as  is  probable  from  this  circum- 
stance alone,  and  that  the  Praenestines  took  part  iA  this 
war  of  the  Tiburtines,  a  &ct  which  Livy  has  only  over- 
lookt,  may  be  regarded  as  attested  by  the  statement,  that 
Bome  concluded  a  truce  with  the  former  in  the  year  396 
(401)*». 

Velitrae,  which  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  and  Privemum,  both  Volscian  towns,  shew  signs 

^  Ad  deditionem  pugnatom — :  unWerta  gens,  positis  armis  in  fidem 
coDBolis  yenit.    Livy,  yu.  19. 

^  In  this  way  the  obscure  expression  of  Flinj  seems  to  be  explained 
most  correctly:  H.N.  xxxiv.  11.  Q.  Marclus— qui — capta  Anagnia 
populum  stipendio  liberarerat. 

*  Compare  Vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

^  Diodorus,  xyi.  45.  The  Tiburtines  may  easily  have  been  over- 
lookt:  but  how  could  Diodorus  have  mentioned  the  Praenestines,  if 
they  did  not  occur  in  the  excellent  sources  from  which  he  compiled 
his  history?  , 

g2 
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of  hostility  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Hemicans; 
probably  because  two  regions  of  Roman  citizens  had  been 
establisht  in  their  territory,  and  proposals  had  been  made 
to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the  Aequians,  to  become  Romans. 
This  hostility  led  to  a  war,  which  however  I  cannot  be- 
lieve ended  in  the  taking  of  Privemum,  since  it  appears 
afterwards  independent  and  powerful. 

An  eight  years*  war,  conducted  with  languor  and  with- 
out success  at  first,  against  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans 
(from  392  to  399),  ended  without  advantages  by  a  forty 
years'  truce.  '  The  former,  whose  power,  splendour  and 
wealth  about  this  time  arc  attested  by  the  works  of  art 
which  have  lately  been  discovered,  undertook  the  war  with- 
5ut  allies;  in  the  first  campaign  they  defeated  the  Roman 
consul,  and  took  prisoners,  of  whom  they  sacrificed  three 
hundred  and  seven  to  the  gods.  In  the  following  year  393 
(398)  the  Faliscans  also  took  an  open  part  in  the  war;  the 
Roman  army  kept  on  the  defensive  near  Sutrium.  After 
this  the  Etruscans  advanced  as  far  as  the  Salines  in  394 
(399),  after  a  battle  in  which  the  priests  cast  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  with  burning  torches  and 
snakes,  and  thus  filled  the  latter  with  horrour,  and  intoxi- 
cated their  own  countrymen  with  &natic  frenzy:  the  con- 
sequence mentioned  above  discloses  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
although  the  Roman  annals  acknowledge  only  a  flight  at 
first,  which  they  say  was  checkt,  and  turned  into  a  victory 
and  a  conquest  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Since  the  war  with  Tolumnius  the  Roman  banks  of  the 
Tiber  had  not  seen  an  Etruscan  enemy.  Now  the  old 
Roman  boundaries  were  laid  waste,  together  with  the  Vei- 
entine  territory,  the  fairest  country  which  Rome  possest. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  was  appointed  dictator,  kept  his 
army  at  first  on  the  left  bank :  as  oflen  as  an  opportunity 
of  chastising  the  plundering  bands  occurred,  he  crost  the 
river.  At  length,  when  time  and  circumstances  were  fa- 
vorable, he  attackt  the  Etruscans,  conquered  their  camp, 
and  brought  eight  thousand  prisoners  from  this  campaign 
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to  Rome.  In  the  state,  where  every  gallant  deed  of  a 
soldier  was  acknowledged  by  honorary  distinctions,  the 
burghers  refused  to  such  great  success  the  triumph,  which 
had  often  been  gained  by  insignificant  advantages  over  the 
nations  on  the  eastern  frontier.  For  he  who  demanded 
it  was  a  plebeian;  he  had  conquered  against  their  will. 
After  a  few  campaigns  the  enemy  sued  for  peace  ^^ :  Rome 
could  lay  down  her  arms,  for  the  outrage  on  the  prisoners 
had  been  revenged  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  Tarquinians. 

Hitherto  the  annals  had  not  mentioned  a  single  feud 
with  Caere,  though  this  town  on  the  coast  must  have  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Roman  territory:  and  the  old  friend- 
ship had  been  tested,  when  the  priests  and  sacred  things 
of  Rome  were  received  and  protected  by  the  Caeritans  at 
the  time  of  the  Gallic  calamity.  Now  they  were  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians,  to 
whom  they  had  at  least  not  refused  a  passage  through  their 
territory.  Rome  prepared  to  take  vengeance  in  397  (402) : 
the  threatened  Caeritans  obtained  pardon,  and  a  truce  of  a 
hundred  years  was  granted  to  them,  but  not,  according  to 
Dion^\  through  a  generous  recollection  of  the  good  old 
dajrs,  but  at  the  hard  price  of  half  of  their  territory,  per- 
haps of  their  public  land. 

The  annals  of  the  period  are  lost  in  which  this  truce 
expired:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Caere,  at  the 
time  when  all  Etruria  did  homage  to  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  entered  into  the  same  relation  for  all  future  time. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  year  542  (547)  among  the  Etruscan 
tribes. 

The  appearance  of  a  Greek  fleet  in  the  year  401  (406), 
which  remained  during  the  whole  summer  near  the  coast 
df  Latium,  and  frequently  landed  to  plunder  the  country, 
is  a  mystery.  The  Romans  here  for  the  first  time  fought 
against   Greeks.     Who  they  were  and  whence  they  came 

>»  Livy,  VII.  22.  "  Dion,  Fragm.  142. 
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was  not  found  in  the  annals^  and  Lirya  oonjectures  have 
no  weight  in  such  a  matter.  He  guesses  they  came  firom 
the  Sicilian  tyrants:  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake^  for 
the  Siceliots^  during  these  years  and  immediately  before  the 
arrival  6f  Timoleon  who  saved  them,  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
ternal decay,  without  fleets,  and  quite  unable  to  venture 
upon  an  enterprise  on  the  sea,  which  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Latium  was  visited  by  these 
marauders,  or  in  the  one  preceding  (01.  108.  3),  Phalaecus 
embarkt  for  Italy  with  the  eight  thousand  soldiers,  whom 
he  ^ilisted,  and  for  whom  he  had  stipulated  in  Phocis  a  free 
departure^®^.  But  he  did  not  reach  his  goal:  mutiny  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  Crete.  This  time  however  was  one 
of  general  and  violent  commotion  in  Greece:  hosts  every 
where  crowded  around  adventiirers:  war  fed  war;  the  men 
of  ruined  towns  and  ravaged  countries  became  soldiers,  and 
indemnified  themselves  for  their  wretchedness  by  inflicting 
the  same  on  other  countries.  Misfortune  or  restlessness 
often  drove  young  men  of  the  noblest  families  among  these 
wild  hordes;  or  they  were  forced  to  collect  them,  as  was 
the  case  of  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  They  were  often  un- 
occupied: and  to  prevent  their  dispersing,  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  undertake  some  enterprise,  firom  which  they 
might  obtain  booty  to  pay  their  men ;  but  at  this  time 
the  war  between  Tarentum  and  the  Lucanians  drew  bands 
of  Greeks  to  Italy.  Hither  came  Archidamus  with  the 
remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Phalaecus,  and  fell  ^^loriously  for 
Greece,  although  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  robbers.  It 
must  have  been  such  a  band  taking  to  the  sea,  and  probably 
this  very  one,  which  supported  itself  by  plundering  the 
coast  of  Latium,  until  it  found  regular  service.  If  they  were 
on  board  the  vessels  of  a  Greek  state,  they  can  only  have 
belonged  to  Tarentum. 

It  may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  occurrence, 

'•*  Diodorus,  xvi.  62. 
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that  the  tieaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing-year'^^  It  seema  that  Polybius  waa  not  acquainted 
with  thiS;  and  that  the  treaty,  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
secondi  was  the  one  of  the  year  442  (447).  Borne  and 
Latium  could  not  meet  attacks  made  upon  their  coasts  from 
the  sea,  but  the  Carthaginian  ships  of  war  ruled  in  the  sea 
about  Lucania^ :  Sardinia  and  the  harbours  of  Corsica^ 
opposite  and  near  to  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  coasts,  were  in 
their  possession,  and  the  safety  of  these  seas  was  for  their 
own  interest. 

An  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  Samnium  as  early 
as  896  (401) :  either  on  account  of  pressing  danger,  for 
defense  against  the  common  enemy  the  Gauls;  or  because 
the  Samnites  on  the  upper  Liris  were  now  separated  from 
the  Hemicans  oi^Iy  by  a  few  Volscian  places. 

While  most  places  in  that  country  had  been  conquered 
or  had  submitted,  and  those  bordering  on  Latium,  perhaps 
Ecetrae  itself,  had  chosen  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise, 
some  parts  of  the  dissolved  and  decaying  nation  strove  to 
preserve  a  separation^  which  they  could  not  maintain,  and 
which  was  injurious  to  themselves.  Twenty-four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Antiatans  restored  Satri- 
cum  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  by  means 
of  a  colony  (402)  which  harast  the  Latins,  or  disturbed 
them  in  their  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  the  Latins 
who  begged  the  Romans  to  destroy  this  stronghold^  which 
took  place  in  404  (409).  The  Auruncans,  urged  on  by 
the  Antiatans,  were  now  hostile  to  the  Romans  and  their 
allies:  these  were  the  Yolscians  on  the  Liris;  and  Sora, 
which  was  taken  in  405  (410)  in  this  campaign,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  their  towns.  These  conquests  were  gained 
in  common  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans  and  Latins,  and 
to  advance  the  soverainty  of  both  nations;   but  if  the  alli- 

"•■  Liv/,  VII.  27. 

**  01.  108.  4:   402.    Diodonu,  xvi.  66.     They  had  already  restored 
Hipponimii  previously,  which  had  been  laid  waste.    Diodoras,  xv.  24. 
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ance  became  dissolved,  and  Latium  maintained  her  ^sepa- 
rate independence^  it  was  easier  for  the  Latins  than  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  subjects:  as  indeed  they  manifestly 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  at  Satricum.  The  relations  of  Rome  to  the  sur- 
rounding people  were  no  longer  the  simple  relations  of  a 
single  state,  any  more  than  they  were  those  of  a  member 
of  a  confederacy,  but  they  were  the  undefinable  relations 
of  a  nation,  which  is  closely  linked  with  another  byaUianoe 
and  oath,  the  voice  of  which  is,  indeed,  perfectly  equal, 
but  which  is  frequently  led  into  an  opposite  direction 
by  entirely  different  interests,  and  still  oftener  by  jealousy 
and  envy:  a  relation  which  cannot  last,  which  is  quite 
intolerable. 
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In  what  way  the  treaty  of  the  year  261  granted  to  the 
Latin  state  independence  and  equality;  how  the  greater 
part  of  it  fell,  afterwards,  into  the  power  of  its  enemies, 
and  the  remainder  lost  the  form  of  a  confederacy,  and 
separately  took  shelter  under  the  supremacy  of  Bome; 
how  they  became  separated  from  one  another  after  their 
star  had  set;  and  at  the  same  time  how,  from  the  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  Aequian  state,  Latin  towns  which  formerly  had 
only  been  equal  to  those  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
thirty  townships,  again  come  to  light  as  states: — all  these 
things  have  been  described  in  their  propter  places  in  the 
course  of  the  second  volume. 

After  the  consulship  was  shared  with  the  plebeians, 
Latium  still  contained  the  same  isolated  states  as  appear 
after  the  devastations  of  the  Gauls.  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
stood  apart  from  the  others^  each  soverain  of  a  district; 
those  places,  which  had  remained  as  Latins  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Yolscians^  must  again  have  formed  a  league 
with  one  another^  but  still  without  preventing  separate 
places,  such  as  Tusculum,  from  forming  an  equally  close 
connection  with  Rome:  Antium  was  an  entirely  forein  state, 
and  so  were  Yelitrae  and  Privemum  also.  One  would  seek 
in  vain  for  compact  territories:  for  Roman  districts,  either 
assigned  or  occupied,  lay  mist  among  the  Latin  ones. 

It  is  very  doubtftil  whether  the  confederated  Latins 
or  any  of  their  towns  took  part  in  the  hostilities  against 
Tusculum,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  only  the 
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Piaenestines,  and  whoever  may  have  been  their  allies^  that 
did  so;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  certain 
that  from  the  year  381  to  392  (397),  when  Latin  contin- 
gents,a(ler  a  long  interval  again  joined  the  Soman  stand- 
ards^^, the  peaceful  relation  between  them  was  never 
disturbed,  and  the  expression,  that  peace  was  granted  to 
the  Latins  at  their  request^^  is  erroneous,  and  occasioned 
by  the  very  frequent  confusion  of  peace  and  alliance.  It 
was  a  real  treaty  of  alliance;  and  between  two  states  per- 
fectly equal,  without  Rome  making  any  claims  for  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  her  soverainty:  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  could  prevent  the  other  from  prosecuting  its 
rights  by  war.^^  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  league 
of  Spurius  Cassius  was  merely  restored  again;  since  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Latins,  which  was  held  at  the 
spring  of  Ferentina^^  down  to  the  last  dissolution  of  their 
state  in  410  (415),  was,  from  the  time  that  the  nation 
had  freed  itself  from  the  dominion  of  Bome^  a  soverain 
assembly  again,  as  in  the  third  century;  whil^,  on  the 
contrary,  during  its  dependence  on  Borne,  it  either  can- 
not have  been  held  at  all,  or  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  sacred  rites.  There  were,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
thirty  states,  as  in  the  third  century,  since^  besides  those 
that  had  been  destroyed,  those  also  were  wanting  which 
had  not  yet  joined  them  again. 

The  statement^  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  command 
belonged  to  a  Boman  general^  the  Latin  hosts  acknow- 
ledged and  saluted  him^,  which  proves,  that  Bome  had 
not  the  command  every  year,  and  consequently  that  it  altera 

!<•  Polybius,  u.  18.    *PwfiaZoi— r^k  Kord  roic  Aanvovc  a^9i£  Tpay/tara 
avvtariiaavTo  must  be  referred  to  this. 

••  livy,  vu.  12. 

"  Liyy,  yiu.  2.  In  foedere  Latino  nihil  esse  quo  bellare  cum  quilMis 
ipd  velint  prohibeantnr. 

^  Festus,  8.  Y.    Praetor  ad  portam.    Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

*  £\B8tus,  as  above. 
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nated^  is  indeed  well-founded  for  all  the  times  during  which 
the  treaty  of  Cassius  was  in  force^  as  it  accords  with  the 
nature  of  a  perfectly  equal  alliance;  but  it  is  attested  most 
authentically  for  the  times  nearest  to  those  in  which  Cin- 
dus  Wrote;  and,  since  the  time  of  Decius,  only  about  150 
years  had  elapst.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  circum- 
stance should  have  been  reported  herci  if  it  had  existed 
before  but  had  been  changed  just  at  last. 

Respecting  the  union  of  the  armies  of  the  two  states 
into  one  by  the  combination  of  the  centuries  in  maniples^ 
it  is  even  doubtfiil  whether  this  arrangement  existed  after 
the  league  of  Cassius,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  second  Tarquin;  but  it  certainly  existed 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  league.  When  T.  Manlius 
and  P.  Decius  led  their  legions  against  the  Latins,  it  had 
become  so  firmly  establisht  by  a  duration  of  eighteen  years, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  two  armies  resembled  a  civil  war.'^^ 
Centurions  of  each  nation  had  the  command  of  the  mani- 
ples in  turn  every  other  yearJ'  To  this  rotation  a  similar 
one  must  have  corresponded  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army;  a  regulation  which,  at  all  events^  was  most 
suited  to  a  perfect  equality.  Thus  we  must  regard  this 
statement  as  clearly  proved  in  reference  to  the  time  of 
this  last  league,  although  it  may  also  be  true  of  the  first 
alliance  made  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  would  have 
been  no  obstacle  to  the  equality  of  the  centuries  of  both 
nations  in  the  maniple,  if  they  had  contained  an  unequal 
number  of  soldiers:  but  an  equality  of  honours  and  ad- 
vantages presupposes  the  greatest  possible  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  contingents.  This  had  originally  been  the 
result  of  the  division  into  thirty  tribes  and  thirty  town- 
ships: and  as  Some  only  possest  twenty-five  tribes  when 
the  league  was  renewed^  the  Latin  towns  were  probably 
reduced  at  that  time  to  the  same  number,  and  if  this 

^  Livy,  VII.  8,  fait  civili  maxime  bello  pugna  similis. 
"  Vol  11.  p.  40. 
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did  not  suffice^  the  greater  towns  were  probably  required 
to  furnish  a  larger  contingent.  To  accomplish  this,  some 
communities  must  have  been  divided,  or  forein  ones  ad- 
mitted, or  such  as  were  under .  the  dominion  of  Borne 
been  assigned  to  the  Latins.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, colonies  of  the  Soman  republic  joined  Latium  just 
at  this  time;  though  not  all,  for  those  of  the  earlj  times 
remained,  which  had  been  establisht  as  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  three  tribes,  and  of  which  the  colonists 
were  exclusively  Romans.  This* change  is  mentioned  by 
L^yyi72.  ^QJ  though  it  may  appear  from  his  statement  that 
the  colonists  only  became  Latins  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  yet  it  is  not  even  quite  certain  that  he  so 
understood  it;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  an  errour  respecting  the 
time,  of  the  same  kind  as  many  others  which  he  commits; 
like  the  opinion,  that  this  was  a  revolt  of  the  towns,  which 
Bome  connived  at  through  a  feeling  of  weakness.  Of  Sig- 
nia,  Setia,  and  Circeii,  we  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
united  with  Latium  as  colonies?^:  of  Norba  and  Cora,  in 
the  same  district,  and  also  of  Ardea,  the  same  thing  must 
be  concluded.  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  mean  to  assert 
hereby,  that  it  was  Bome  which  restored  Norba  and  C!ora 
as  colonies  after  the  fall  of  the  Volscian  power:,  this  may 
certainly  have  been  done  by  Latium  after  the  Gallic  time 
or  rather  conjointly  by  both  states,  as  the  account  of  the 
colony  at  Setia,  which  represents  the  addition  of  Boman 
colonists  to  others,  may  possibly  be  a  mistake  for  another 
settlement  made  at  the  same  time   merely  as  a  comple- 


^"^  Livj,  VIII.  5.  Colonias  vestrafl  Latinum  Romano  praetulisse 
imperimiL 

^  Liyy,  viii.  3.  Velitrae,  which  ia  mentioned  in  thiB  passage 
along  with  Signia,  most  be  excladed,  as  nothing  warrants  us  in  con- 
clading,  that  the  war,  which  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  the  colony, 
ended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  colony  was  restored.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  Roman  colony  in  this  town,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  Latin  state,  together  with  the  colonies,  may  haye  been  the  cause 
of  the  mistake. 
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inent*^^.  Norba  was  a  fortress  in  the  Pomptinlan  terri- 
tory'^; and  as  the  assignment  of  the  confiscated  district 
of  Ecetrae  is  also  mentioned  as  a  new  foundation  of  Signia, 
which  was  situated  in  these  regions'^;  so,  also,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Pomptinian  territory  in  the  year  375,  may 
answer  to.  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Norba;  per- 
haps, also  to  that  of  Cora.  Five  men  were  appointed  at 
Rome  to  superintend  this  division '':  a  number  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  for  this  business,  which  was  always  entrusted 
to  triumvirs  or  decemvirs;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  were  five  in  this  case,  because  Latium  appointed 
exactly  the  same  number  to  a  decemvirate  in  order  to 
transact  the  common  business  of  both  states.  That  Signia 
too  was  now  a  restored  colony,  is  clear  to  me  indeed:  but 
even  the  person  who  does  not  admit  this,  may  now  see  ex- 
plained how  this  place  was  a  real  Boman  colony  £rom  the 
beginning,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  mentioned  like 
the  other  four  places  among  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  and 
why  afterwards  in  the  Hannibalian  war  it  stands  among 
the  Latin  colonies.  The  latter  name  was  retained  by  those 
which  Rome  ceded  to  the  Latin  state  after  its  dissolution : 
and  thus  the  reverst  conclusion  becomes  establisht,  that 
such  places  as  Sutrium  and  Nepete^  which  had  received  their 
colonies  before  the  last  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy, and  are  afterwards  reckoned  among  the  Latin  colonies, 
served  to  complete  the  number  of  places.  Their  distant 
situation  cannot  have  prevented  this,  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarkt,  the  territories  of  the  two  allied  states  lay  in 
scattered  parcels  and  mixt  together.  The  service  of  their 
contingents  was  more  important  for  Rome,  if  they  were 
distributed  among  the  Latin  centuries  and  incorporated 
with  the  legions.     Lavici^  although  originally  a  Latin  state 

a 

*^^  Liyj,  Yi.  30,  novi  coloni  adscripti:  an  earlier  colony  is*  nowhere  men- 
tioned. 

^*  Quae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,  Livy,  n.  34. 

'•  Vol.  II.  p.  93.  "  Livy,  vi.  21. 
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and  a  colony,  cannot  be  suppoBed  to  have  been  added  to 
Latium  at  that  time,  simply  because  it  does  not  occur 
among  the  Latin  colonies:  its  colonists  were  probably  in- 
corporated in  the  Publilian  tribe,  which  was  formed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  renewed  league,  and  the  region  of 
which  must  have  lain  in  that  district.  The  Pomptinian 
tribe,  the  seccmd  instituted  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
composed  of  places  in  the  Pomptinian  territory,  not  the 
mardies  of  this  name,  but  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills, 
which  the  traveller  who  passes  the  marshes  on  the  Appian 
way  sees  on  his  left.  Now  as  Arcadian  places  violently 
opposed  their  incorporation  into  Megalopolitans,  so  here 
two  communities,  which  Home  and  Latium  had  assigned 
to  one  another,  without  consulting  their  wishes,  may  not 
have  submitted  to  this  assumed  power,  may  even  have 
become  avowedly  hostile  in  consequence;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  may  have  occasioned  the  hostilities  with 
Yelitrae  and  Privemmn  ^^^  which  broke  out  just  in  that 
year,  892  (397),  when  the  renewed  treaty  was  carried  into 
effect,  as  is  evident  from  the  sending  of  the  Latin  con- 
tingents and  from  the  institution  of  the  tribes  mentioned 
above.  These  communities  invaded  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories: if  the  object  of  the  war  was  only  to  compel  them 
to  yield  to  the  decree  made  respecting  them,  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  why  the  courageous  Privematans  gave  in 
without  allowing  matters  to  come  to  extremities,  in  393 
(398).  The  Yelitemans  seem  to  have  yielded  as  soon  as 
an  armed  force  appeared. 

Tibur  cannot  then  have  been  included  in  this  Latium; 
nor  Pmeneste,  if  it  only  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Somans 
four  years  afterwards:  still  when  the  war  agcdnst  Rome 
broke  out,  they  were  united  with  the  rest  of  Latium. 

It  was  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  restored 
Latin  state,  that  it  was  no  longer  governed,  as  of  old, 
by  a  dictator,  according  to  the  Alban  custom,  but  as  at 

^  See  above,  p.  8S. 
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Rome^  bj  two  chiefs  chosen  annually,  under  the  name  of 
pretors^^^.  Respecting  the  form  of  their  diets  we  have 
no  eiqpress  statement:  there  is  also  now  no  trace  of  a  per- 
manently assembled  senate,  and  there  is  the  same  proba- 
bility that  it  continued  to  be  the  custom  only  for  select 
committees  of  the  senates  of  several  places  to  meet  to- 
gether. But  that  there  was  a  senate^  is  clear  from  the 
mention  of  the  ten  First,  who  accompanied  the  pretor  as 
ambassadors^:  and  that  by  the  concilium  of  the  Latins 
we  are  not  to  understand  a  general  meeting  of  the  people 
without  an  assembly  of  the  representatives;  but  that  it 
was  in  reality  rather  the  latter,  whose  decrees  were  ratified 
throughout  by  the  assembled  people  only  as  a  matter  of 
form;  —  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  in  relating  the 
transaction,  which  preceded  the  embassy  of  the  pretor 
Annius.     They  are  peculiar  to  business  in  the  senate^^ 

The  more  immediate  inducement  to  make  those  con- 
cessions to  the  Latins,  beyond  which  their  claims  could 
never  go,  arose  evidently  &om  the  danger  of  the  Gauls, 
who  seemed  resolved  to  settle  down  permanently  in  La- 
tium^  as  th^  tribes  east  of  the  Adriatic  settled  there, 
partly  divided  from  one  another  by  great  districts.  To 
yield  for  such  an  object  to  claims^  which  were  otherwise 
provoking  as  the  assumptions  of  an  inferior,  was  a  wisdom, 
such  as  Athens  repeatedly  shewed  about  the  same  time. 
But  it  was^  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tricians, to  which  they  sacrificed  the  pride  and  supremacy 
of  the  republic  without  hesitation^  that  they  could  threaten 
their  adversaries  with  the  help  of  the  confederates,  and 
hope  to  deprive  them  again  of  the  equality  which  had  been 
conceded. 

A  confederacy  of  republics  without  a  permanent  ma- 
gistracy at  its  head,  can  only  hope  to  maintain  itself  by 


"•  Livy,  viix.  3.  *  Livy,  yni,  3. 

*'  Liyj,  Tin.  3, 4.  Praetores,  quidnam  ad  ea  responderi  placeat,  referunt. 
Cum  aliad  alii  censerent  — . 
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consisting  of  such  a  number  of  places,  that  their  voting 
can  be  conducted  as  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  if  misun- 
derstandings arise,  by  being  able  to  find  impartial  men 
among  them,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and  are 
able  to  act  as  mediators.  An  alliance  between  two  free 
states  with  perfectly  equal  rights,  not  for  a  transitory  ob- 
ject, but  as  a  permanent  political  union,  can  scarcely  be 
kept  together  by  a  common  prince,  if  clashing  interests 
produce  hostilities  in  their  minds,  which  are  always  jealous 
of  one  another. 
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Whek  &re-arms  in  the  seventeenth  century  ^ere  made 
more  usable  and  handy,  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  troops 
provided  with  them  in  greater  proportion,  and  drawn  up 
with  a  larger  front,  had  such  decided  advantages  over  the 
deep  masses  arranged  in  the  old  fashion,  and  armed  for 
the  most  part  with  pikes,  that  it  was  thought  wiser,  if 
the  soldier  could  have  the  necessary  individual  training,  to 
submit  to  the  disadvantages  which  sometimes  could  not 
be  avoided  in  an  engagement  with  deep  masses.  In  the 
same  way  Iphicrates,  about  the  hundredth  Olympiad,  had 
considered,  that  the  phalanx  could  only  be  overcome  either 
by  an  overwhelming  increase  of  the  masses  and  of  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  ranks 
and  the  strength  of  the  spears,  or  by  picking  out  and  train- 
ing the  individual  for  a  service,  which  held  a  middle  place 
between  that  of  the  phalangite  and  the  arquebusiex.  It 
must  have  appeared  that  with  the*  former  system  both 
parties  would  again  be  on  an  equality  after  a  short  time, 
as  those  who  suffered  would,  with  the  most  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense,  adopt  the  innovation,  the  only  difficulty 
of  which  consisted  in  the  management  of  the  spears :  the 
second  could  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  militia,  but 
afforded  decided  advantages  to  mercenary  troops  when 
permanently  assembled.  Iphicrates  therefore  establisht 
the  service  of  the  peltasts,  to  whom  he  gave  indeed  a 
spear  half  as  long  again  as  was  usual,  but  it  was  chiefly 

VOL.  III.  H 
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by  providing  them  with  a  sword  double  the  size  of  the 
one  hitherto  used^  that  he  rendered  them  fit  to  resist  the 
enemy  man  to  man.  For  instead  of  this  weapon  the 
Greeks  had  previously  only  a  short  knife  like  the  modem 
Amaouts;  and  if  the  phalanx  were  broken,  the  enemy, 
provided  with  a  real  sword,  could  master  their  opponents. 
For  a  time  the  new  arrangement  had  surprising  success: 
but  B>^  it  was  only  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
even  then  remained  stationary  instead  of  improving  and 
being  recognised  only  as  a  first  step,  Philip^  anxious  to 
secure  a  quick  decision^  could  choose,  with  far  greater 
success^  that  other  system,  which  was  suited  to  his  people 
and  his  circumstances.  The  prudent  king  may  have  con- 
sidered that  a  long  time  elapses  before  a  people  abandons 
bad  institutions  that  have  come  down  from  its  forefathers, 
however  striking  their  injurious  effects  may  be:  at  least 
so  it  happened^  and  Greece  was  subdued  before  any  one 
thought  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  tactic  against  the  Mace- 
donians themselves.  It  remained  afterwards  predominant 
from  generation  to  generation:  and  the  peltast-system  was 
preserved  only  in  conjunction  with,  and  subordinate  to 
the  other,  and  in  an  undevelopt  state. 

A  passage  in  Livy,  which  is  equaled  by  few  others 
in  comprest  richness  of  information  ^^^,  states,  that  the 
military  arrangement  of  old  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  which 
presupposes  that  the  Romans  too  carried  at  that  time  a 
lance  of  moderate  length,  and  a  knife  instead  of  a  sword. 
Many  ancient  institutions  continued  amongst  them  long 
after  they  had  been  changed  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  use 
of  the  round  Argolic  shield,  instead  of  which  Iphicrates 
found  a  far  larger  one  introduced,  and  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  brass,  which  was  for  a  long  time  after- 


"'  Livy,  vni  8.  I  quote  passages,  which  are  frequently  referred  to, 
because  even  a  carefnl  reference  intermpts  the  reader,  if  he  has  to  look  for 
a  few  words;  he  may  even  pass  by  those  which  nre  meant;  snch  a  long  pas- 
sage, however,  immediately  strikes  the  eye. 
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warck  chtep  iind  abundant  in  Italy.  Csesar  says  in  Sallust, 
^^that  the  Bomans  borrowed  their  arms  from  the  Samnites: 
if  this  had  been  written  by  the  dictator  himself,  every 
scruple  would  have  been  silenced  by  his  testimony^  which 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  questioned  in  reference  to  a  subject 
of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master:  but  as  it  is  clearly 
Sallust  himself  that  speaks,  we  have  to  consider,  that  the 
armour  of  the  Samnites  in  the  fifth  century^  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  armour  of  the  gladiators  from 
Pompeii,  represents  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Without 
attempting  a  solution  here^  which  could  only  consist  of 
uncertain  possibilities^  I  shall  explain  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  manipular  arrangement.  Few  passages  in  ancient 
writers  have  experienced  such  wild  conjectuial  criticism 
as  that  of  Livy:  for  it  has  been  utterly  misunderstood^. 
Now  though  one  cannot  avoid  shewing^  that  Livy  in  one 
point  did  not  understand  his  excellent  materials  and  trans- 
mitted them  in  an  erroneous  light,  yet  this  ought  not  to 
need  an  apology,  as  it  rescues  a  text  perfectly  consistent 
in  itself  and  confirmed  by  all  manuscripts,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  blind  criticism. 

According  to  his  account^  the  legion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  consisted  of  five  divisions^  or  cohorts, 
which  particular  name  he  avoids,  because  it  assumed  after- 
wards two  entirely  different  meanings :  but  we  shall  make 
use  of  it^    or  call  them  batallions,   with  the  same  liberty 


>«  Catil.  C.51. 

**  Fhilologers  of  mighty  learning  and  clear  understanding  did,  nerer- 
theless,  not  understand  that  the  coarse  of  time  changed  the  forms  of  things 
in  antiquity  too:  so  that  it  ought  rather  to  he  shewn  whether  the  same 
peculiarities  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  number  of  centuries,  either  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding,  in  a  political  or  military  institution  bearing  the  same 
name.  Because  Polybius  had  described  the  old  legion  as  it  was  before 
Marius,  his  description  was  to  hold  good  for  every  period  of  the  early  times, 
and  erery  account  must  be  forced  to  agree  with  it:  just  as  if  a  batallion  of 
the  thirty  jears'  war,  or  of  that  in  the  Low  Coantries,  should  be  considered 
the  same  as  what  is  called  so  at  present. 

H  2 
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as  our  ancestors  took  in  matters  of  this  kind.  These 
divisions  were  the  hastates^  the  principes^  the  triarians, 
the  rorarianS;  and  the  accensi.  The  first  two  together 
were  called  antesignani  or  antepilani,  because  they  were 
drawn  up  before  the  standards  and  the  triarians,  who  were 
also  called  pilani;  each  of  them  contained  fifteen  maniples, 
or  thirty  centuries:  and  as  the  scheme  presupposed  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  without  taking  into  account  their  dimi- 
nution and  gradual  restoration,  a  century  is  reckoned  at 
thirty  men,  exclusiye  of  the  centurion.  So  far,  Livy  is 
clear.  But  he  further  founds  that  the  last  three  were 
likewise  divided  into  fifteen  maniples  each,  but  that  three 
maniples^  one  from  each  cohort,  or  six  centuries/  were 
always  united  into  one  vexillimi^  which  accordingly  con- 
sisted of  180  privates  under  six  centurions  **•:  —  and  here 
he  became  completely  bewildered.  But  his  mistake  can 
mislead  no  one^  since  the  three  last  cohorts  according 
to  his  statements  would  contain  24^300  privates^,  and 
the  whole  legion^  whose  strength  at  that  time  he  calculates^ 
in  the  same  chapter^  at  5000  at  the  utmost,  26,100  pri- 
vates, besides  870  centurions.  The  complete  cohort,  with- 
out reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  below  their 
original  number®^,  and  to  their  gradual  completion,  con- 


***  One  among  them  most  have  had  the  command  of  the  whole  vex- 
ilium :  but  it  could  not  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  but  must 
always  hare  belonged  to  the  triarians,  as  the  light-armed  in  the  subsequent 
legion  had  no  centurions  of  their  own  (Poljbius,  vi.  24).  Hence  the  pri- 
mus pilus:  the  remembrance  of  his  distinction  remained. 

*  Fifteen  ordines,  each  of  three  primi  pili,  and  each  of  the  latter  of  three 
rezilla,  of  which  each  contained  186  men  (180  priyates  and  6  centurions) 
135  X  180.  Here  the  combination  of  «all  the  three  cohorts,  and  there  the 
circumstance  that  the  triarians  were  composed  of  three  diyisions,  which  I 
shall  speak  of  presentlj,  have  misled  him,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have  made 
his  calculation.  It  is  Tery  fortunate  that  he  did  not,  since  the  discoyerj  of 
a  result  perfectly  impossible  would  perhaps  have  been  followed  by  the 
necessary  consequence  of  striking  oat  the  notice  altogether. 

"  As»  however,  there  were  also  annalists,  who  took  notice  of  this,  we 
read  of  cohorts  of  600  men:  Vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  1093. 
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tained  thirty  centuries  of  thirty  men  each,  consequently 
900  men:  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  where  everything 
was  so  regular  and  symmetrical,  all  five  would  have  been 
of  equal  strength:  consequently  the  legion,  according  to 
the  scheme,  contained  4500  men^^.  Of  these  400  were 
hastates^  900  principes,  and  900  triarians, — 2200  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  the  line:  200  hastates,  and  900  rorarians, 
— 1100  light-armed  men:  the  same  proportion  which  existed 
among  the  Greeks  between  the  latter  and  the  hoplites, 
and  which  was^  probably^  the  same  among  the  Romans^ 
so  long  as  the  phalangite  arrangement  continued^^.  The 
900  accensi  were  a  dep6t  batallion,  which  followed  the 
legion  into  the  field^. 

Respecting  the  three  cohorts  of  the  hoplites  we  learn 
from  Varro^'^  that  the  hastates  had   spears,  the   principes 

***  Liyy'g  statement  of  500  does  not  agree  with  this,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  war,  when  there  were  onlj  27  tribes,  the  cohort  could  only  contain 
810,  the  legion  4050  men.  This  would  agree  with  the  proposed  alteration 
qtiaterms  miUiAMa}  which  should  not  have  been  ventured  upon  at  all  so  long  as 
an  explanation  was  wanting,  according  to  which  the  number  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  produced  thus  much  without  being  forced:  and  perhaps  there  is 
here  indeed  a  slip  of  the  pen:  it  is  possible  that  the  annalist,  whom  Livj  had 
before  him,  stated  here  the  actual  strength,  and  had  clearly  known  before- 
hand, that  he  was  giTing  a  scheme.  I  should  not,  however,  like  to  alter  the 
text,  not  only  because  Livy  has  fallen  into  an  errour  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  but  because  he  may  have  been  led  into  it  by  his  annalists,  if  the  lat- 
ter wisht  to  give,  in  round  numbers,  the  strength  which  the  legion  would 
have  had  after  the  completion  of  the  35  tribes,  if  its  constitution  had  not 
been  altered :  namely  cohorts  of  1050  men. 

■•  VoL  I.  p.  480.  foil. 

"^  Vol.  I.  p.  480.  foU.  There  is  clearly  an  errour  in  the  text  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  the  legion.  According  to  the  text  there  were  only 
600  hastates  altogether,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  there  were  as  a  fact  900. 
Nor  will  the  legion  according  to  the  text  contain,  as  it  should  by  Niebuhr's 
statement  just  before,  4500.  For  2200  heavy  armed  4-1100  light  armed 
-f  900  accensi =4200.  Niebuhr  probably  intended  to  write.  '*0f  these 
600  were  hastates,  900  principes,  and  900  triarians,  2400  heavy-armed  troops 
of  the  line:  300  hastates,  and  900  rorarians,  1200  light- aimed  men."  In  all 
with  the  900  accensi,  4500.    Translatoss. 

^  De  Ling.  Ijat.  v.  16.  (iv.  p.  26.)  Hastati  dicti  qui  primi  hastis  pugna- 
bant  pilani  qui  pilis,  principes  quiaprincipio  gladiis:  ea  post  commutatare 
militari  minus  illustria  sunt. 
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swordsy  and  the  triarians  pila,  whence  they  were  called 
pilani;  and  that  the  explanation  of  these  names  had  be- 
come obscure  through  the  change  in  military  afiairs.  And 
indeed  not  only  did  the  name  pilani  disappear,  but  it  hap- 
pened by  a  caprice  of  fate,  that  in  the  manipular  legion, 
which  Polybius  describes,  and  which  for  the  advantage  of 
a  simple  expression  we  may  call  the  middle  one^  those  only 
who  were  then  called  triarians  carried  spears;  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  front  line  pila,  notwithstanding  the  name  of 
one  of  them.  But  what  Yarro  expressly  teaches  us,  would 
even  follow  from  the  names  pilani  and  antepilani.  We 
cannot  perhaps  conclude  from  Varro's  account,  that  the 
principes  had  entirely  laid  aside  the  lance:  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  their  imagination  would  have  been  fright- 
ened by  this  apparently  defenceless  state  when  opposed  to 
an  enemy  armed  with  it :  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred,  that  the  hastates  still  continued  to  be 
provided  only  with  the  knives  customary  before^  while  the 
former  on  the  other  hand  received  the  strong,  straight, 
two-edged  blades  adapted  for  thrusting,  and  which  they 
were  trained  to  use  in  fighting. 

There  were  heavy-armed  and  light^armed  hastates;  the 
latter  armed  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  light  troops  of  the 
legion  were  subsequently :  and  slingers,  who  were  omitted 
when  the  legion  was  changed:  these  are  the  rorarians  of 
Livy.  The  arms  of  the  former  were  those  of  the  fourth 
class  of  Servius:  the  name  of  the  rorarians  must  originally 
have  signified  slingers^^;  for  such  were  the  light  troops  of 
the  fifth  class;  although  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  light-armed  hastates,  and  was  used  to  designate  them 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Plautus.^  The  phalanx  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  first  three  classes:  so  long  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries  remained  unaltered,  no  change  can 

'"  Here  for  once  the  ancient  etymologiats  have  hit  upon  the  truth;  nor 
was  it  poBflible  to  miss  it:  drippers,  fiprinklers^  because  single  drops  faJil 
iguod  nrat),  before  the  rain  pours  down. 

"  Varro,  de  ling.  Lat  vii.  3.  (vi.  p.  92.)    ' 
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have  been  made  in  their  arms  any  more  than  in  those  of 
the  light  troops.  The  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  how  they  were  now  distributed^  is  afforded 
lis  by  the  principes  and  triarians.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
disputed^  that  the  former  are  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  first 
class:  their  magnificent  arms^^  and  the  name  itself  point 
thither :  but  their  thirty  centuries  do  not  yet  exhaust  those 
of  the  juniors  of  this  class.  The  remaining  ten  are  to  be 
found  without  doubt  among  the  triarians^  whose  name  can- 
not have  reference  to  their  number^^,  but  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  their  cohort  consisting  of  three  divisions: 
the  contingents  of  the  three  classes^^:  that  is^  the  ten  re- 
maining centuries  of  the  firsts  and  just  as  many  from  the 
second  and  third  classes.  The  two  latter  however  fur- 
nisht  an  equal  number  for  their  hastates,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  their  centuries  compared  with  those  of  the 
first.^  Thus  it  follows,  that  thirty  centuries  of  the  first 
class  had  received  good  swords,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance without  laying  down  their  lances:  ten  had  received 
pila  instead  of  the  lances;  and  likewise  each  ten  of  the 
twenty,  which  were  fumisht  by  each  of  the  two  following 
classes:  the  other  halves  of  their  contingents  remained 
unaltered,  like  those  of  the  last  classes.  As  to  the  state- 
ment of  Livy  that  the  first  three  cohorts,  ascending  from 
the  hastates,  were  formed  of  proportionably  older  and  more 
experienced  soldiers,  it  is,  like  the  representation  he  gives 
of  the  triarians*  quite  an  improper  application  of  what  he 
knew  of  the  arrangement  of  the  middle  legion,  and  here 

^  InaigiiibiiB  maxime  annis:  Livy,  vui.  S. 

^  Trioriaiu  cannot  signiiy  the  third:  that  would  be  Tertiarii, 

^  A  trace  of  this  is  perceptible  in  livy's  misunderstood  state- 
ments of  the  three  divisions  of  each  ordo,  each  of  which  was  again 
divided  into  three.  Hence  also  the  name  of  primut  pilus  is  probablj 
derived:  it  is  natural  that  the  pilani  of  the  first  class  rankt  before 
those  of  the  second,  and  these  again  in  their  turn.  (Compare  above 
note  185.) 

^  Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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absolutely  false.  The  soldiers  were  not  divided  according 
to  age  and  experience  in  war  into  the  four  orders  of  the 
infantry,  as  Polybius  has  described^  until  the  170  centu- 
ries of  the  militia  ceast  to  exist,  and  the  levies  were  made 
directly  from  the  tribes. 

His  account  of  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  the 
five  cohorts  in  battle  is  perhaps  equally  erroneous.  Their 
maniples  may  have  been  arranged  while  marching^^  in  the 
manner  he  describes:  respecting  the  accensi  one  does  not 
see  why  a  place  should  have  been  assigned  them  in  the 
battle  unarmed  as  they  were,  since  those  who  were  wanted 
as  a  reserve  were  placed  in  the  ranks:  and  the  rorarians 
could  not  occupy  the  place  behind  the  triarians^  till  they 
had  retreated  to  their  rear  as  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  line 
commenced  fighting.  For  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rorarians, 
to  open  the  battle  together  with  the  light-armed  hastates, 
who  afterwards  withdrew  behind  the  heavy-armed  hastates 
and  must  have  formed  the  last  part  of  the  phalanx  of  their 
cohort.  The  arrangement  of  the  maniples  according  to 
gradations,  which  he  evidently  conceives  to  have  been  the 
case  with  all  five,  can  therefore  at  the  utmost  be  true  of 
the  first  three  cohorts.  But  probably  no  imchangeable 
rule  prevailed  here :  it  was  indeed  a  wise  maxim  in  the 
Roman  tactic,  to  begin  the  battle  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble number  of  their  forces,  to  demand  of  these  the  utmost 
exertions,  and  while  the  enemy  was  growing  tired,  to  re- 
serve the  greatest  possible  force  for  the  decisive  moments 
and  at  last  for  following  up  the  victory.  But  if  the  enemy 
rusht  onwards  with  great  numbers  and  vehemently^  or 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Roman  tactic,  the  maniples  of 
the  single  ordines  were  certainly  not  led  out  one  after  the 

'"*  In  the  agmen  quadratum,  where  the  front  of  the  army  drawn  up 
for  battle  was  the  same  as  in  marching;  whereas  in  the  eigmen  kmgum  the 
maniples  of  each  cohort  formed,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the 
right  or  the  left  wing,  heads  of  columns  bj  means  of  a  quarter  wheel- 
ing round:  and  according  to  circumstances  perhaps  each  column  of  a 
cohort  also  stept  in  behind  another. 
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other^  but  undoubtedly  advanced  with  their  united  force. 
If  the  maniples  of  the  hastates  and  principes,  placed  alter- 
nately, formed  the  front,  this  arrangement  was  in  reality 
the  same  that  Pyrrhus  adopted,  when  he  drew  up  alter- 
nately batallions  of  phalangites  and  of  such  as  were  armed 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  It  is  clear  that  passages 
were  left  open,  in  order  to  let  the  light-armed  troops  pass 
through :  and  these  also  enabled  the  triarians  to  come  for- 
ward, if  the  later  arrangement  really  existed  already.  And 
certainly  the  advance  of  a  troop  which  hurled  the  pila> 
might  give  a  complete  shock  to  an  enemy,  that  had  worn 
himself  out  by  contending  against  spears  and  swords,  or 
wrest  from  him  again  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained : 
still  it  did  not  afford  that  protection,  which  the  advance  of 
the  triarians  armed  with  spears  secured  to  lines  that  were 
overwhelmed:  and  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
possibili^,  that  the  pilani^  just  the  reverse  of  what  Livy 
transfers  from  the  constitution  of  the  later  legion,  took 
their  share  in  the  battle^  before  the  ranks  of  the  hastates 
and  principes  came  up.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
Gallic  wars^  through  which,  as  it  is  said,  and  the  statement 
may  easily  be  believed,  this  weapon  came  into  use. 
The  Celts  sought  to  fight  man  against  man;  their  size 
and  fury  were  then  dreaded  by  the  Bomans;  lances  they 
would  have  seized,  pulled  down,  and  opened  to  themselves 
a  passage.  A  pilum  stuck  fast  into  the  great  but  weak 
shield  of  the  Gauls,  even  though  it  did  not  pierce  through 
it;  made  it  awkward  to  use^  and  exposed  the  unprotected 
body  of  the  bearer  to  other  missiles,  before  the  armies  came 
to  close  quarters.  And  in  order  to  have  its  proper  effect, 
the  pilum  in  general  required  to  be  hurled  at  a  certain 
distance,  which  no  longer  existed,  when  the  first  two 
cohorts  were  engaged  in  close  combat. 

There  is  likewise  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of 
another  statement,  that  the  size  of  the  shields  was  in- 
creased;  in  order  to  withstand  the  swords  of  the  Gauls'^, 

*»  Plutarch,  Camill.  40. 
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against  whioh  the  brazen  Argolic  shields  afforded  no  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time  the  dearth  of  brass,  which  was 
doubled  in  value  in  the  time  of  distress  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  must  have  recommended  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  ones.  They  were  therefore  made  of  laths,  which 
were  cased  with  the  hide  of  an  ox^^;  and  the  edges  were 
covered  with  an  iron  rim.  Iron  now  began  generally  to 
supply  the  place  of  brass  in  the  armour^  perhapiB  merely 
on  account  of  the  high  price  to  which  the  latter  had  risen, 
not  for  its  greater  usefulness. 

In  what  way  the  Boman  soldiers  used  pila  and  swords 
when  they  were  drawn  up  ten  men  deep,  I  shall  shew  in 
my  account  of  the  middle  arrangement  of  the  legion,  which 
followed  the  one  I  have  just  explained. 

The  Bomans  did  not  yet  rely  upon  being  able  to  give 
to  all  the  troops  of  the  line  that  personal  trainings  which 
the  use  of  these  weapons  required :  here  too  the  transi* 
tion  £rom  the  ancient  system  was  gradual;  and  it  still  con- 
tinued for  awhile,  though  within  narrower  limits^  along 
with  the  new  and  more  perfect  system.  In  this  case  also 
time  gave  the  latter  its  full  development,  and  rendered  the 
former  first  unimportant,  and  then  superfluous.  But  while 
the  phalangite  became  torpid  in  the  mass,  there  began 
with  pezsonal  training  an  era  of  independent  and  new  life 
for  the  Boman  soldier,  whose  own  ability  did  not  remain 
confined  to  service  in  the  army.  Here  the  rulers  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  preparing  new  means  for  the  wants 
of  the  times:  of  doing  away  with  what  was  antiquated 
and  a  hindrance:  some  persons  however  did  not  re- 
cognise the  same  necessity  in  the  forms  of  the  state, 
because  what  was  just  and  better  was  opposed  to  their  own 
advantage:  but  the  force  of  time  was  stronger  than 
their  stubbornness,  and  the  excess  of  the  evil  helpt  to 
remove  it. 


^^  This  however  was  nothing  new,  as  the  shield  with  the  Gabine  treahr 
upon  it  shews:  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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Xhe  Samnites  were  then  in  the  fidness  of  their 
strength :  in  extent  of  territory,  and  of  population  too,  they 
were  certainly  far  superior  to  Borne  and  her  allies.  Their 
tribes  extended  from  the  Lower  sea^  where  they  separated 
Campania  from  Lucania,  right  up  the  Upper^^ :  towards 
the  Liris,  in  the  mountains  of  Lucania,  and  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Apulia^  their  territories  embraced  far  more 
than  the  space  which  bears  the  name  of  Samnium  upon 
the  maps:  but  the  Campanians  and  Lucanians  had  become 
estranged  &om  the  mother  people.  Samnium  itself  how- 
ever was  not  a  single  state,  but  a  confederacy  of  different 
and  independent  countries,  which  were  consequently  jealous 
of  their  confederates,  in  maintaining  their  own  independence. 
One  of  them^  the  Pentrians^  took  no  part  in  one  campaign' 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  against  the  Romans:  a  part  of  the 
Samnites  received  the  Roman  municipium':  namely,  the 
CaudineSy  of  whom  Sp.  Postumius  was  a  municeps^.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance  there  were  four  of  these  Samnite 
tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  regulative  number  of  the 
Sabellians^,  like  that  of  the  Marsian*  confederacy:  the 
Caudines,  Hirpinians,  Pentrians^  and  Frentanians:  the  lat' 
ter  of  whom  had  certainly  not  become  separated  from  them 
yet,  since  they  are  at  that  time  expressly  reckoned  among 
the   Samnites  by  foreiners.     The  southern   country  from 

•'  VoL  I.  pp.  91,  92.  «  (lavy,  xxii.  61  ?) 

•  VdleiiiB,  1. 14.  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  63.  *  Vol.  u.  p.  84. 
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Suirentum  to  the  Silarus  may  have  contained  none  but 
allied  or  subject  places,  and  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
confederacy.  The  bond  of  the  Samnite  tribes  was  the 
8{^me  as  the  bond  by  which  the  three  members  of  the 
Roman  confederacy  were  united :  mutual  municipium,  and 
diets  at  which  the  chiefi  of  the  nation  and  committees  of  the 
senates  met  together.  It  is  clear,  that  nothing  was  decided 
by  their  deliberations,  but  that  every  thing  had  to  be 
laid  before  the  council  and  commonalty  of  each  country : 
but  if  the  general  opinion  was  loudly  exprest  and  had  long 
demanded  what  the  assembled  deputies  now  proposed,  the 
latter  might,  without  fear  of  being  made  responsible,  ordain 
and  carry  into  execution  what  had  not  yet  been  brought 
before  the  soverain  power  and  sanctioned  b^  it.  It  is  further 
dear  and  is  confirmed  by  examples,  that  the  chiefs  of  tbe 
country  could  summon  extraordinary  diets:  according  to 
analogy  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  considered  as 
certain  that  the  supreme  command  belonged  to  each  coun- 
try in  turn.  The  dictator  of  all  Samnium  had  the  name  of 
Imperator^^:  whether  it  be,  that  the  chief  magistracy 
among  each  people  was  so  called,  or  that  the  Pretor  or 
Meddix  to  whom  this  dignity  was  given  in  the  turn  of  his 
nation,  then  received  the  honour  of  this  name.  The  Sam- 
nites  were  a  mixt  race  of  Oscans  and  Sabines;  the  difierent 
peoples  perhaps  in  different  proportions:  it  is  clear,  that 
the  immigrants  were  once  the  ruling  class:  but  they 
had  become  united  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  one 
people,  and  had  not  remained  separated  like  the  Luca- 
nians;  it  was  by  this  real  union  that  the  nation  was  so 
strong.  Their  habits  and  character  were  Sabellian,  their 
language  Oscan. 

Italy  could  not  contain  Rome  and  Samnium  by  the  side 
of  one  another.  If  the  Samnites  had  measured  themselves 
and  the  state,  which  they  were  obliged  either  to  conquer 
or  to  submit  to,  not  merely  by  the  number  of  the  popula- 

*•  Vol.  X.  p.  107. 
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tion  or  by  the  couittge  and  warlike  spirit  of  each,  if  they 
had  like  the  Italicans  of  the  seventh  century  drawn  together 
their  soverainty  into  one  capital  in  order  to  form  a  central 
pointy  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  perfect  union  of  a 
state  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nations  of  Italy^  then  the 
soverainty  would  have  belonged  to  their  nation.  This  is 
attested  by  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Bomans, 
and  of  their  unshaken  perseverance,  of  their  sufferings^ 
and  their  destruction,  notwithstanding  the  falsehoods 
and  dishonest  detractions  of  this  history.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  Samnites^  and  all  the  greater  nations 
of  Italy  fell  through  the  folly  of  struggling  for  victory 
and  preservation  with  those  means  and  institutions  alone^ 
which^  while  unimpaired  and  unexhausted,  had  failed  in 
the  first  contest,  while  the  Romans,  unceasingly  thinking 
of  their  objects  and  preparing  what  was  adapted  to  them, 
trained  themselves  under  the  victories  of  their  enemies, 
like  vigorous  youths  under  a  hard  master. 

The  Samnites  had  ruled  at  Capua  from  the  year  331: 
but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  Oscans  and  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Tuscans  mixt  with  them : 
and  the  mildness  of  the  Sabellian  character,  although  the 
ruling  Sabellians,  just  like  the  Lucanians,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  populus  as  Campanians*,  was 
favorable  to  their  preserving  or  gaining  the  liberties  of  a 
kindly  treated  plebs.  He  who  is  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  orders  in  Italy,  must  see  plainly, 
that  the  1600  knights  at  Capua,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  revolt  from  Bome,  were  the  Sabellian  houses,  four 
tribes*^,  which  had  refused  to  ratify  the  plebiscitum  re- 
specting the  league  with  the  Latins  and  the  allies  against 
Bome  and  Samnium.  A  revolution  which  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  expel  the  Sabellians,  or  to  degrade  them  so  much 
as  the  knights  at  Florence  by  the  ordinance  of  justice,  but 
still  deprived  them  of  the  soverainty  and  restored  to  the 
old  people  such  a  share  in  it,  that  they  could  decide  against 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  93.  «»  Vol.  u.  p.  84.  foU. 
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the  mclinations  of  the  Gampanian  patricians,  accounts  for 
the  enmity  which  Capua  shews  against  Samnium.  It  is 
true  that  in  antiquity^  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  colonies 
were  often  ungrateful^  and  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the 
first  reception  of  the  Samnites  at  Vultumum  the  blood  and 
manners  of  the  Sabellian  houses  may  have  been  greatly  mixt 
and  become  estranged  from  the  Samnite  character.  Still  it 
is  only  by  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  that  it  can 
be  explained,  how^  notwithstanding  the  Samnite  colony^ 
contempt  and  hatred  had  taken  root  between  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains, 
as  bitterly  as  once  between  the  effeminate  citizens  of  Y ultuT'- 
num  and  the  old  Sabellians^  when  the  latter  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  jewel 
which  Italy  contains  in  its  whole  extent.  The  dissensions  of 
the  populus  and  the  plebs,  of  which  the  former  regarded 
their  mighty  neighbours,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a  well- 
disposed  colony,  yet  with  very  different  eyes  from  the 
latter, -^nay  may  even  have  expected  from  them  protection 
and  assistance,— explain  fiirther  the  weakness  of  Capua 
at  that  time.  This  city,  which  is  mentioned  together  with 
Some  and  Carthage,  which  could  indulge  in  dreams  of  the 
soverainty  of  Italy,  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  Ronie  at 
that  time  either  in  size  or  population.  But  the  popolatioii 
within  the  ringwalls  of  a  city  did  not  give  the  standard  of 
their  military  power,  nor  even  the  number  of  freemen,  but 
only  that  of  the  citizens  who  lived  in  unison.  The  number 
of  slaves  must  have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladia- 
tors arose:  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the  arts,  which 
were  practist  by  slaves  in  the  ancient  republics,  although 
superintended  by  freemen,  leads  us  to  suppose  an  over- 
whelming number  of  them  in  every  manufacturing  town. 
It  may  be  that  the  cultivation  of  the  richest  fields,  in  the 
world  occupied  many  freemen  as  well;  but  a  city  which  re- 
veled in  the  highest  luxury  and  the  wildest  licentiousness, 
whose  main  street — the  Seplasiar— counted  shops  upon 
shops,  where  ointments  and  perfumes  were  sold;  a  city  in 
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>vhich  such  a  senate  and  such  a  people  quarteled,  as 
Pacuvius  Galavius  misused  against  one  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hannibalian  war:  in  which  the  people 
forgot  so  shamelessly  all  respect  for  the  government,  from 
want  of  feeling  for  its  dignity^  not  from  indignation  at  its 
profanation  by  unworthy  men :  in  which  licentiousness  went 
on  after  the  most  firightful  judgement  had  overtaken  her 
most  distinguisht  citi^ens^  and  only  the  lowest  rabble  was 
left  in  her:  such  a  city  is  judged  in  history.  Still  the 
Campanians  shewed  themselves  fidthful  and  noble  after  the 
Caiidine  misfortune^  and  Decius  Magius  may  be  named  by 
the  side  of  the  best  of  the  Romans:  nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  that  the  plastic  arts  in  Campania  had  attained  the 
highth  of  Grecian  excellence.  Neither  the  paintings  nor 
the  coins  yield  to  Grecian  art:  the  artists  had  acquired  a 
gracefulness  which  the  Etruscans  never  reacht :  they  worked 
in  a  great  and  easy  style;  the  mechanical  execution  is  as 
excellent  as  the  idea^  which  the  artist  strove  to  represent 
from  his  soul.  The  Greek  mythology  in  the  Campanian 
works  of  art  leads  us  to  the  infallible  conclusion^  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  language  and  poetry  of  Greece :  and 
there  certainly  cannot  b&ve  been  wanting  Campanian  poets 
and  writers  in  the  Greek  language^  though  no  memorial  has 
been  preserved  of  this  inoculated  literature.  They  possest 
one  species  of  literature  peculiar  to  themselves  in  burlesque 
comedies^  the  Attellanes,  which  seem  to  have  been  usually 
improvised,  and  in  the  representations  of  which,  either  imi- 
tations or  translations,  the  Boman  public  took  a  lively  plea^* 
sure :  from  them  is  descended  the  excellent  Pulcinello,  who 
like  Campaina*s  heaven  and  plains  has  remained  unchanged 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ruling  nations. 

It  is  certain  that  the  name  Campanians  signifies  citizens 
of  Capua:  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  city.  Italy  at  that 
time  had  already  a  country  called  Campania^  though  with 
far  narrower  limits  than  the  region  which  Augustus  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Liris.  Capua  had  been  warlike,  and  in 
consequenqe  of  the  Italian  law  of  nations' was  in  possession 
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of  extensive  territories.  Besides  the  real  Campanian  land, 
the  Phlegrsean  fields^  there  belonged  to  the  citj^  as  we  are 
expressly  informed^  the  Falemian  district,  the  Stellatian 
plain^  and  the  territories  of  the  subsequent  colonies  of  Vul- 
turnum^  Liternum,  and  the  ancient  Greek  Dicaearchia^^. 
But  in  addition  to  Capua's  own  possessions  just  mentioned, 
there  belonged  to  Campania  the  free  towns,  which  lying  in 
a  circle  aroimd  their  head  stood  to  Capua  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  towns  to  Borne.  The  citizens 
who  had  the  soverainty  at  Cumse,  Atella,  Acerrse,  Calatia, 
Suessula  and  Casilinum  had  gone  forth  from  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  of  Capua.  The  great  and  populous  towns  of 
Nuceria  and  Nola,  the  latter,  according  to  the  language  of 
its  coins  and  the  representations  of  the  Greeks  with  a  hel- 
lenised  population,  were  faithful  to  the  Samnites  as  allied 
towns. 

The  Samnites  were  then  spreading  their  conquests 
from  the  upper  Vultumus  towards  the  Liris,  over  a  coun- 
try in  which  old  Ausonian  tribes  had  maintained  them* 
selves.  Among  these  the  Sidicinians  were  the  most  im- 
portant people,  whose  town  Teanum,  was  called  great' 
even  among  the  largest  cities  of  Italy,  and  their  territory 
once  extended  as  far  as  Fregellse^^.  Still  when  the  Sam- 
nites invaded  them,  they  despaired  of  their  own  power,  and 
sought  assistance  &om  the  Campanians. 

At  this  time  and  even  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
Campanian  legions  were  of  great  importance  among  the 
forein  hosts  which  sold  their  services  in  Sicily^^;   neither 

'^  Salernam  and  Bnxentnm,  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  Rome 
bj  the  destruction  of  the  Campanian  state,  cannot  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Capua  at  the  time  which  is  here  spoken  of:  when  thej  probably  came 
to  be  so,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

»  Strabo,  v.  c.  3.  §  9.  (p.  249).  »®  livy,  viu.  22. 

"  The  Campanian  regiments  must  originally  hare  been  raised  in 
Campania,  and  perhaps  kept  complete  by  supplies  from  the  same 
quarter;  probably  in  consequence  of  stipulations.  In  the  course  of 
time  however   other    nations  (Samnites    and    Lucanians)   probably  be- 
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their  courage  nor  their  military  service  is  found  fault  with^ 
but  their  fidelity  is.  For  like  the  most  savage  barbarians 
they  wickedly  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder^ 
without  the  slightest  feeling  for  the  honour  of  soldiers : 
they  were  dreaded  by  the  cities^  where  they  were  quar- 
tered; they  incessantly  attempted  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  them,  and  when  they  succeeded,  they  acted  as 
highwaymen:  they  murdered  the  men,  and  divided  the 
women  and  children  among  them.  So  tempting  was  the 
service  in  Sicily  to  the  loose  vagabonds  of  these  countries, 
that  we  read  of  there  being  danger  in  the  time  of  Plato^ 
lest  the  Greeks  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  island,  and 
their  cities  become  Punic  or  Oscan"^*.  Thus  they  had 
already  made  themselves  masters  of  Entella,  and  also  in- 
habited Aetna.  The  militia  of  wealthy  Capua  resembled 
these  wild  vagabonds  only  in  their  name.  They  were 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  near  Teanum  in  the  first  battle, 
and  retreated  towards  their  capital.  The  conquerors  fol- 
lowed, deferring  the  war  against  the  Sidicinians;  they  crost 
the  Vultumus,  and  cncampt  on  Mount  Tifitta,  which  over- 
looks Capua.  From  this  place  they  ravaged  the  rich 
plains  around  the  city,  till  the  flames  of  the  farms  and  the 
.country-houses  drew  the  Caropanians  into  the  field,  and 
afforded  to  the  Samnites  the  wisht  for  opportunity  of  a 
new  battle.  A  second  easy  victory,  booty,  and  devastation, 
seemed  to  have  satisfied  them :  the  connexion  of  the  narra- 
tive shews,  that  they  even  quitted  the  territory  of  Capua 


came  as  prevalent  among  them  in  number,  as  foreiners  of  all  nations 
among  the  regiments  of  Walloons  in  Spain.  The  Romans  allowed 
no  recmiting  for  forein  coantries,  and  probablj  forbade  it  in  Campania 
also,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the  rule  there.  Nevertheless  the  name,  with 
remnants  of  the  old  stock,  might  yet  remain  for  a  long  wliile;  bnt  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles  we  hear  no  more  of  Campanians  bat  of  Mamertine^ 
BB  the  general  name  of  the  Sabellian  mercenaries.  In  the  fifth  century, 
bnt  not  earlier,  we  also  find  Tyrrhenian  troops  in  Sicily  engaged  in  mer- 
cenary service. 

"*  Bp.  vii.  p.  353,  e.  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Plato. 
VOL.  III.  1 
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entirely.  Probably  tbeir  men  when  called  upon  served  for 
the  booty,  without  pay:  hence  their  campaigns  never  had 
the  connexion  and  duration  of  the  Boman  ones. 

Capua  had  perhaps  little  cause  for  fearing  a  siege;  but 
her  territory  lay  open  without  protection  to  the  yearly 
inroads  of  the  Samnites.  Nothing  but  the  alliance  of  a 
powerful  state  could  deliver  them  from  this  misfortune^ 
or  from  a  peace  such  as  the  victors  might  dictate. 

They  turned  their  eyes^  as  Livy  says,  towards  Bomet 
which  was  the  only  state  that  could  stand  the  contest  with 
the  Samnites  and  be  willing  to  venture  upon  it.  But  since 
the  year  396  (401)  the  two  nations  had  been  united  by  a 
league,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  about^  not  only 
by  the  approximation  of  their  frontiers,  which  were  for- 
merly separated  by  considerable  nations,  but  also  by  the 
danger  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  particularly  dreaded  in  that 
age.  It  is  true  that  a  league,  as  understood  by  the  Italian 
people,  was  very  far  from  being  always  an  union  for  mutual 
assistance.  According  to  the  notions  of  their  international 
law,  no  one  in  his  own  person  could  exercise  rights  in  a 
forein  state,  with  respect  to  any  business  whatsoever,  unless 
the  people  to  which  he  belonged  had  acquired  this  privilege 
for  its  citizens  by  mutual  and  express  assurance:  and  as 
nations  that  had  waged  war  against  one  another  needed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  order  to  enter  again  into  lawful  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  so  also  did  those  between  whom  con- 
nexions were  formed  for  the  first  time.  Then  they  also 
confined  their  mutual  right  of  war,  and  drew  limits,  within 
which^  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  each  was  allowed  to 
occupy  places  and  to  subdue  them.  In  the  limits  however 
assigned  to  one,  the  other  was  justified  indeed  in  making 
conquests,  if  war  led  him  so  far,  but  he  might  only  carry 
away  men  and  property;  the  towns  and  the  land  he  was 
bopnd  to  give  up  to  his  ally*''.     Capua  had  without  doubt 

»3  This  is  clear  from  the  ancient  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
Rome  and  the  Aetoliani,  and  in  reference  to  Samniam  from  Livy  vin.  1. 
Pacem — bdliquejut  advtrsus  Sidicinoi  petierunt. 
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oonadeiable  intercouTse  "with  Rome;  the  contrary  is  in  fitct 
inconceivable^  and  even  the  name  of  the  Porta  Capena  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof:  consequently  it  may  haye  had  a 
treaty  alsoj  which  however  can  only  have  affected  such  rela- 
tions of  the  citizens  as  are  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  that  the  league  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sanmites  did  not  mention  the  Gampanians,  and  had  in  no 
way  conceded  to  the  Samnites  the  right  of  subduing  them : 
but  it  surely  was  never  concluded  by  the  Romans  alone, 
without  the  participation  of  the  two  nations  in  alliance  with 
them,  which  by  their  situation  were  much  more  concerned 
in  it  than  Rome  herself.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  that 
Latium,  which  was  so  completely  united  with  Rome,  should 
not  have  had  an  equal  share  in  concluding  it:  but  it  is  just 
as  inconceivable,  that  it  should  only  have  been  Rome  horn 
which  the  Campanians  sought  protection,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  with  her,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  by  submit- 
ting to  her  soverainty.  This  is  Livy's  representation, 
founded  upon  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  Latium  was 
legally  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Roman  republic,  though 
it  had  for  some  years  been  wavering  in  its  fidelity ''^.  ^  But 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  T^atins  were  as  free  in  regard  to 
Rome  as  any  allied  state  has  ever  been;  they  would  never 
have  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  merely  to 
please  Rome,  and,  according  to  his  own  representation,  they 
were  involved  in  it.^^  During  its  progress,  the  year  408 
(413),  in  which  the  Roman  army  revolted,  passes  away  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner  without  any  mention  of  the 
Samnites;  without  their  attempting  to  repair  the  loss  of 
the  preceding  campaign  by  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  Romans:  then  in  the  year  following  the 
consul  leads  the  Roman  army  into  Samnium,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  the  former  victories  were  not  lost  by  the  defense- 
less state  in  which  they  had  left  the  country.  Just  as  littie 
do  the  Latins,  who  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 


*"  lifj,  VIII.  2,  3.  **  LiTy,  as  above. 

1  2 
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Roman  war  even  in  the  year  before^'®,  avail  themselves  of 
this  time.  The  armies^  which  fight  for  the  soverainty  of 
Campania  in  the  year  407  (412),  are  exceedingly  large, 
even  though  the  numbers  stated  may  be  exaggerated,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  Roman  armies  would  have  been 
opposed  by  a  hundred  thousand  Samnites;  four  Roman 
legions,  the  greatest  force  that  Rome  alone  could  have  sent 
into  the  field,  would  certainly  have  been  imable  to  conquer 
them,  if  they  had  been  joined  only  by  the  Campanians  and 
Sidicinians.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Latin  war,  it  is 
remarkt  with  a  decision,  which  is  very  different  &om  the 
arbitrary  view  of  an  annalist,  that  it  was  like  a  civil  war, 
for  the  officers  had  frequently  served  as  collegues  in  the 
same  legions,  and  the  soldiers  by  the  side  of  one  another 
in  the  same  maniples  ^^.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  then  allied  to  the  Sam- 
nites^®, but  the  country  of  the  latter  was  invaded  by  the 
Latins  during  the  first  campaign'^. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  Livy  s  statement  is 
equally  fidse,  when  he  Says,  that  Rome  conscientiously 
refused  the  alliance  with  the  Campanians;  but  that  when 
the  deputies  offered  their  country  to  the  republic  as  pro- 
perty, they  regarded  the  protection  of  their  subjects  as  a 
higher  obligation  than  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites*^. 
Capua  did  not  stand  to  Rome  in  this  relation  of  a  subject 
state;  the  revolt  of  subjects  would  have  been  revenged  by 
the  Romans  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  punish- 
ment they  inflicted  on  Capua  after  the  Latin  war:  no 
equal  alliance^*  would  have  been  granted  to  such  as  had 
by  their  own  free  choice  given  themselves  up  to  the 
Romans  as  subjects,  and  had  afterwards  proved  faith- 
less ;    but    it    might    have  been    restored  to   allies   who 

"•  lavy,  VII.  38.  "  Livy,  vm.  6^aiid  8. 

"  IdTy,  Yiii.  6.  *•  Livy,vn.  88. 

^  According  to  the  same  law  of  conscience,  which  commanded  them  to 
protect  their  client  gainst  their  nearest  relative. 
**  Livv,  xxiii.  5. 
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had  gone  astray,  especially  if  the  goyemment  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  party  attacht  to  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiarly  reverential  care  for  the 
good  fame  of  their  ancestors,  which  scrupulously  veiled 
their  unrighteous  deeds^  and  tried  to  give  to  all  their  actions 
the  appearance  of  a  good  cause  and  a  clean  conscience. 
But  besides  this  dishonesty  which  arose  from  a  laudable 
motive,  an  excessively  foolish  vanity  led  them  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  the  republic  was  not  always  successful^  great, 
and  powerful^  but  had  sometimes  been  even  humble,  smalh 
and  weak:  a  folly  which  increast  in  proportion  as  they 
became  strangers  to  their  antiquity.  Their  oldest  annalists 
seem  to  have  been  unbiassed ;  the  later  ones  unhesitatingly 
indulged  in  boasting  fictions.  It  is  by  these  that  Livy 
was  deceived;  whether  he  was  also  misled  by  the  pious 
£ction  above-mentioned  and  the  delusions  of  a  morbid 
patriotism  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  may  be  left 
undecided :  but  all  these  causes  have  cooperated  in  creat- 
ing a  totally  untrue  representation  of  the  relation  between 
Kome  and  Latium ;  and  consequently  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Campanians  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

I  have  already  been  often  obliged  to  confine  my  history 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  internal  want  of  truth  of  Livy's 
narrative  together  with  its  repetitions^  and  it  would  now  b^ 
necessary  to  do  so  again,  did  not  the  tolerably  minute 
account  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  separate  occurrences 
favour  a  restoration  of  their  outlines  which  had  been  pur- 
posely distorted.  History  cannot  dispense  with  a  narration 
of  the  progress  of  those  great  occurrences,  by  which  Bome 
clomb  to  the  highth,  whence  ifcould  aim  at  the  empire  of 
Italy.  I  venture  to  give  the  following  narrative,  convinced, 
that  it  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  claims 
to  be  historical;  but  at  the  same  time  well  aware,  that 
though  what  is  fictitious  may  be  recognised  and  rejected 
with  certainty,  yet  that  what  has  been  destroyed  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fictions,  can  only  be  inserted  in  the  gaps,  which 
thus  become  visible,  with  an  approximation  to  probability. 
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The  gods  did  not  deny  themselves  the  restoration  of  Pelops 
to  life,  although  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  the  ivory 
shoulder.  Our  labour  however  is  rather  to  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  student  of  nature,  who  frees  a  skeleton  of  fossil 
bones  carelessly  put  together,  from  the  additions  which 
have  falsely  been  made  to  it:  and  if  &vored  by 
fortune  creates  what  is  now  wanting,  and  &om  the  notion 
he  has  conceived  of  its  structure  represents  the  outlines 
of  the  once  living  figure.  He  will  himself  modestly 
own,  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  single  combinations,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  is  able  to  guess  by  divin* 
ation  at  the  eye^  the  colour,  and  the  real  form  of  life  in 
all  its  moveable  parts:  nevertheless  he  has  done  service  to 
science. 

In  the  year  407  (412)  Campanian  embassadors  ap- 
peared at  the  diet  of  the  Bomans  and  their  allies^  in  or- 
der to  be  admitted  among  them^  and  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  Samnites.  Capua  offered  the  accession  of  the 
richest  city  of  Italy  and  of  those  that  belonged  to  her,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  attractive  to  ambition.  The 
Sidicinians  were  probably  admitted  with  them  as  their 
allies. 

The  senate  of  Rome,  which  had  the  presidency  in  that 
year^  caused  the  Samnites  to  be  informed  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty^  and  demanded  that  all  hostilities  against  the 
Campanians  and  Sidicinians  should  be  suspended^^  The 
Samnites  however  saw  in  the  alliance  with  their  avowed 
enemies  a  breach  of  peace;  they  proudly  accepted  the  war, 
and  the  commanders  of  their  cohorts  received  orders  in  the 
presence  of  the  Boman  embassadors  to  invade  Campania. 

Both  the  consuls  led  armies  thither :  one  destined  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  the  country  of  the  allies,  under  M.  Valerius 
Corvus:  the  second  was  to  cover  the  territory  of  Capua  by 
occupying  the  mountain  passes,  and  to  carry  the  evils  of  the 
war  into  Samnium  ^tself. 

^  Otherwise  the  Samnites  in  the  treaty  of  404  (409)  would  not 
haye  stipohited  for  the  right  of  making  war  against  the  Sidicinians, 
Livy,  viii.  1. 
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Yaleriufl  found  the  enemy  spread  between  the  Vulturnus 
and  the  bay,  where  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope^  prest  by 
the  Campanians,  the  ravagers  of  their  mother-state,  were  in 
alliance  with  Samnium^^^^  since  the  most  formidable  neigh- 
bour to  a  state  always  causes  the  latter  to  seek  connexion 
with  his  enemy.  He  took  his  station  above  Cumae,  on 
mount  Gaurus^,  at  that  time  fruitful  and  covered  with 
vines,  but  now  and  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Saracens 
naked  and  barren:  this  was  evidently  the  compulsory 
choice  of  an  army  driven  back  into  a  corner,  where,  cut  off 
fix>m  Capua^  having  the  «ea  in  its  rear  and  the  deep  Vul- 
turnus on  the  road  to  Bome^  it  was  irrecoverably  lost  in 
case  of  a  defeat.  The  history  of  the  first  events  of  the 
campaign^  of  the  engagements  which  had  compelled  the 
consul  to  retreat  thither^  and  which  gave  the  JSamnites  the 
confidence  in  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  the  at- 
tack ;  this  knowledge^  like  almost  every  thing  which  might 
make  the  Samnite  wars  more  intelligible,  is  buried  in  eter- 
nal night. 

The  battle  at  Mount  Gaurus,  seldom  as  it  is  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  it  decided,  like  the  praeroffoHva,  upon  the  great 
contest  which  had  now  begun  between  Sabellians  and 
li^^ins  for  the  soverainty  of  the  world.  In  courage  and  in 
arms  the  Samnites  were  equal  to  the  Bomans:  the  latter 
had  borrowed  from  the  former  the  best  of  their  arms^*^: 

"^  lAvjy  Yiu.  22 ;  Dionyaiiui,  Exc.  de  Legat.  p.  2324.  B. 

**  The  occnrrences  after  the  battle  decide  for  this  mountain  against 
oaoiber  of  the  same  name  near  Naceria  (£ckhel,  Doctr.  Nam.  i.  p.  114). 
If  it  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuceria,  the  Samnites  would 
hETe  advanced  to  Snessnla,  and  not  have  retreated:  this  mountain  too  was 
not  in  Campania. 

**  SaUust,  Cat.  51.  (Compare  however  above,  p.  99. )  The  expression, 
that  the  lances  of  the  Samnites  glittered  (Livj,  yii.  33)  maj,  in  the  first 
place,  be  rather  bold;  and,  secondly,  it  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the 
pilum,  as  among  the  Bomans  also,  at  least  the  one  cohort  of  the  antesignani 
was  armed  with  lances. 
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it  was  not  military  skill  which  decided  this  day,  but  only 
the  perseverance  and  probably  the  despair  of  the  army, 
which  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  annihilation. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Samnites,  men  of  the  mountains, 
lay  in  their  infantry.  The  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  always 
their  worst  force,  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the  iron 
ranks.  Valerius  withdrew  it  and  distributed  it  upon  the 
flanks.  Thousands  had  fallen  around  the  Samnite  standards, 
which  the  Romans  incessantly  attackt  with  renewed 
exertion:  both  armies,  according  to  Livy's  beautiful  ex* 
pression,  were  resolved  to  let  themselves  be  conquered  by 
nothing  but  death:  the  day  was  far  advanced;  and  then  a 
last  desperate  attack  decided  the  battle.  The  Samnites  re- 
treated ;  disorder  and  flight  became  general^^  before  they 
reacht  their  ^fortified  camp.  This  they  abandoned  in  the 
night.  The  Samnite  soldiers  engaged  in  this  battle  said 
afterwards,  that  to  them  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  seemed  to 
be  on  Are,  and  their  features  to  speak  forth  madness:  and 
that  from  this  sight  they  had  fled. 

From  Mount  Gaurus  they  retreated  towards  Suessula, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  road  that  leads  from 
Capua  to  Nola.  In  a  hostile  country,  in  this  thickly 
peopled  plain,  intersected  by  ditches  and  crost  by  planta- 
tions, the  retreat  was  quietly  eflected  behind  felled  trfes, 
destroyed  bridges  and  burning  villages.  Valerius  had  been 
received  as  conqueror  by  the  exulting  Campanians;  but  a 
second  contest  yet  awaited  him  before  the  land  was  freed 
from  the  enemy. 

While  he  was  conquering  at  Mount  Gaurus,  the  army 
of  his  collegue  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  the  same  mountain-passes  or  in  others  close 
by,  where  the  Caudine  calamity  befell  the  Romans  twenty- 
one  years  afterwards.  Th^  frontier  of  Samnium  ran  near 
Capua:    the  first  town  was  Saticula:    thence  the  road  led 

"*  The  adding  or  striking  ont  of  the  negative  cannot  generally  be 
allowed  in  conjectural  criticism;  bat  here  I  should  like  to  venture  to  read: 
turn  cupi,  noH  occidi  Samnis. 
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over  the  mountains  to  Beneventum,  into  fruitful  and  smil- 
ing valleys.  The  ranges  of  the  Apennines  run  here  paral- 
lel from  the  north  in  a  southerly  direction:  between  them 
lie  well- watered  plains;  the  road  passes  across  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains,  and  cuts  through  the  valleys  enclosed  by 
them"^. 

On  this  road^  the  consul  led  his  army  carelessly,  be- 
cause^  what  ought  to  have  made  him  uneasy,  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  But  when  the  head  of  the  column  had 
already  reacht  the  valley,  the  Samnites  were  seen  on  the  . 
highths  of  the  mountain-ridge  from  which  it  was  descend- 
ing, extending  sidewards  into  the  wood,  which  covered  the 
entire  mountain  and  its  ranges^.  It  was  a  whole  army^  and 
already  on  the  move  to  attack  the  rear:  the  road  across 
the  opposite  mountains  was  blockt  up.  The  only  mode 
of  safety  was  to  retrace  their  steps;  but  their  return  might 
be  cut  off  before  this  could  be  effected.  In  this  dreadful 
danger,  the  tribune  P.  Decius  offered  with  the  hastates  and 
principes  of  one  legion^  together  sixteen  hundred  men^, 
to  seize  a  highth  commanding  the  road^  by  which  the 
Samnites  were  hastening  down.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing it.  Attackt  by  this  small  band  from  above  with  every 
kind  of  misale,  the  enemy  first  tried  to  dislodge  them. 
The  most  vehement  resistance,  and  the  voluntary  attacks 
of  the  two  cohorts  detained  them,  until  the  irrevocable 
moment  was  lost,  and  the  Boman  army  had  gained  again 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  whence  it  returned  in  safe 
order  to  a  better  position. 

In  the  mean  while  Decius  and  his  men  maintained  their 
position  with  incessant  fighting.  When  the  night  had  set 
in^  the    Samnites  encampt   around  the  highth  and   gave 

^  Compare  Livj,  iz.  2,  with  the  narratiye,  vn.  84,  which  is  hy  itself 
scarcely  intelligible. 

*  I  give  the  j:epre8entation  of  the  event  related  by  Lify,  which 
eeems  to  me  after  repeated  consideration  to  be  the  only  one  con- 
ceivable. 

^  1620:  a  century  at  that  time  contained  twenty- seven  men. 
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themselyes  up  to  deep:  afWr  the  second  watch  the  Romaofi 
descended  in  order  to  make  thioir  way  to  the  army  of  the 
consul*  They  were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanmites 
when  they  were  discovered:  their  courage  brought  them 
successfully  to  their  goal.  When  they  were  near  the  camp 
Decius  commanded  a  halt  to  be  made  till  daybreak:  it  did 
not  become  such  men,  he  said,  to  enter  under  the  shadow 
of  night.  As  soon  as  tidings  came,  that  those  who  had 
offered  themselves  to  death  for  the  safety  of  all  were  isafe 
and  near,  every  one  hastened  to  meet  them:  the  tribune 
entered  the  camp  with  the  splendour  of  a  voluntary  tri- 
umph; and  the  consul  saluted  him  with  public  thanks. 
But  Decius  interrupted  the  idle  praise:  it  was  time,  he 
said«  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation  at 
their  twofold  deception.  The  legions  are  said  to  have 
been  led  without  delay  towards  the  mountains,  and  many 
of  the  enemies  that  were  disperst  to  have  been  cut  down, 
and  many  to  have  fled.  Thirty  thousand,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  camp,  are  said  to  have  been  all  cut 
to  pieces  in  it.  Even  leaving  out  of  question  the  manifest 
exaggeration  of  the  number,  I  relate  this  victory  with 
doubt,  because  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion 
as  to  whether  the  object  of  the  campaign,  the  devastation 
of  Samnium,  waa  followed  up.  The  triumph  of  the  consul 
does  not  prove  it:  for  he  shared  undoubtedly  the  battle 
of  Suessula.  It  is  true  we  may  also  suppose,  that  it  was 
the  retreat  of  his  collegue  to  Cumae,  which  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  victory. 

Those  with  whom  A.  Cornelius  fought  may  have  been 
a  militia  which  protected  their  homes,  while  the  kernel  of 
the  army  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  Roman  historian  in  relating 
the  rewards  which  Decius  and  his  men  received.  The 
tribune  obtained,  besides  other  customary  distinctions,  a 
golden  crown,  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  magnificent  white 
bull  with  gilt  horns:  the  reward,  which  was  once  given  to 
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L.  Minucias.  The  soldiers  received  double  rations  for  the 
fiiturey  and  two  suits  of  clothes  and  an  ox  each.  The 
army  testified  their  approval  of  the  consul's  gift  by  loud 
aoclamationsi  and  presented  Decius  with  a  garland  made  of 
twisted  grass,  the  honorary  reward  of  him  who  delivered  an 
army  from  the  power  and  siege  of  an  enemy :  a  similar  one 
was  given  him  by  his  comrades.  He  offered  the  bull  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  and  presented  the  hundred 
oxen  to  his  soldiers;  andj  to  complete  their  feast,  all  the 
other  soldiers  in  the  army  gave  them  a  pound  of  com  and 
a  pitcher  of  wine. 

Against  Suessula  both  the  Roman  armies  may  have 
been  united  under  the  command  of  Valerius :  at  least  when 
he  pursued  the  enemy  from  that  place^  he  left  two  legions 
behind:  and  a  consular  army,  excepting  the  auxiliary 
troops,  did  not  contain  more. 

Here  the  army  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus  had  settled, 
had  received  numerous  reinforcements  and  renewed  the 
devastation  of  Campania.  Valerius^  with  as  much  caution 
as  resolution^  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  fortified  camp: 
he  sent  away  all  the  baggage,  which  could  be  the  more 
easily  dispensed  with^  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capua,  and  formed  a  small  camp,  which  contained  only  the 
armed  men,  probably  of  both  armies,  like  the  camp  of  the 
consuls  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Livius.  Deceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance^ and  reckoning  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  such 
as  a  camp  of  this  extent  was  accustomed  to  contain,  the  Sam- 
nites  l(»iged  to  storm  it:  but  their  generals  did  not  allow 
them.  Soon  obliged  to  range  over  the  country  in  search 
of  provisions^  they  were  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  consul  to  venture  upon  such  excursions  to  a  greater 
distance:  this  was  his  object.  He  now  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  feebly  defended  camp:  two  legions  remained 
behind  as  a  garrison;  the  remaining  army  was  divided  into 
detachments  to  attack  the  scattered  troops  of  the  enemy^ 
and  to  prevent  their  uniting  or  retreating.  Every  thing 
succeeded:  those  who  had  fought  to  the  death  in  battle- 
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array  at  Mount  Qaurus  fled  in  consternation  or  laid  dowii 
their  arms.  Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  were 
slain  and  had  fled^  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  standards, 
are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the  consul:  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Roman  accounts  of  trophies  gained 
by  victories  and  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  are  seldom  free 
&om  the  suspicion  of  great  exaggeration:  and  thb  is  seen 
so  glaringly  in  the  narratives  relating  to  persons  of  the 
Valerian  house,  that  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that 
Valerius  of  Antium  has  been  at  work  with  his  auda- 
cious fabrications;  who,  usually  telling  fables  from  inclina- 
tion, seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  here  fulfilling  a 
duty. 

Such  triumphs  Rome  had  not  yet  seen. 

M.  Valerius  was  the  first  general  of  his  age^  and  no 
less  powerful  in  the  camp  by  his  amiable  disposition  than 
by  the  admiration  and  confidence  he  inspired.  In  the 
noble  games,  which  delighted  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
field  instead  of  the  dice  of  the  rude  hordes  in  the  thirty 
years'  war'^  in  racing,  in  leaping,  and  in  raising  heavy 
levers'^,  he  competed  with  every  lance-bearer  during  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  the  important  command :  he  ral- 
lied them  familiarly  and  listened  to  the  soldiers'  jokes  with- 
out .taking  offense''.  He  was  the  confidence  of  his  nation 
in  war  and  in  civil  affairs;  he  brought  about  the  final  peace 
between  the  two  orders.  His  life  was  unexampled  in  the 
rich  fulness  of  fortune  and  the  long  enjoyment  of  it.  In 
his  twenty-ninth  year  he  conquered  the  Sanmites,  in  his 
twenty-third  he  had  been  elected  to  his  first  consulship; 
forty-six  years  afterwards  he  was  invested  with  it  for  the 
sixth  time;  not  as  a  mere  gift  of  popular  favour,  but  be- 

"•  lAryt  Yin,  16. 

**  As  their   habits   are    described  with  the   most  |»lpable  tratb  in 
Simplicissinips. 

»  Sallnst,  Frag.  Hist.  p.  284.  ed.  Bip. 

"  Livy,vii.  33. 
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cause  the  republic  in  a  veiy  trying  time  called  upon  the 
aged  hero.  It  is  delightful  for  a  great  mind  to  be  recog- 
nised in  early  youth^  and  to  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  ordinary  men  to  a  peculiar  position :  it  is  still  rarer  for 
such  a  man  to  find  his  people  steadily  looking  up  to  him 
for  half  a  century,  and  that  too  in  an  age,  in  which^  as  was 
the  case  with  Valerius,  the  days  of  his  fathers  were  ob- 
jured by  its  own  abundance  of  great  men.  Twenty-one 
times  did  he  occupy  the  curule  throne,  and  he  reacht  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  life'^.  He  lived  to  see  the  victory 
over  Pyrrhus  and  the  subjugation  of  Italy^  of  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundations:  it  is  true,  he  saw  himself  no 
longer  surrounded  by  great  characters,  and  in  the  happy 
lime  of  development*** 

In  the  same  year  407  (412)  a  detacht  Latin  army  in- 
vaded the  Pelignians,  a  tribe  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Samnites  and  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  them;  an  un« 
dertaking,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced  stands  in 
undeniable  connexion  with  the  whole  plan  of  this  glorious 
campaign. 

In  the  following  year,  the  supreme  command  must  have 
belonged  in  turn  to  the  Latins,  for  Bome  was  paralysed  by 


»*  PUny,  H.  N.  tii.  48. 

^  Oar  fathersy  before  we,  now  adyanced  in  years,  were  bom,  recog* 
nised  in  Gotz  and  the  other  poems  of  a  young  man,  who  was  of  the  same 
age  as  Talerins  in  his  first  consulship,  the  poet  who  would  rise  far  above 
all  our  nation  possesst,  and  who  could  never  be  excelled.  This  acknow- 
ledgement Gothe  has  been  enjoying  for  more  than  half  a  century;  the 
third  generation  of  mature  men  already  look  up  to  him  as  the  first  of 
the  nation,  without  a  second  and  a  rival,  and  the  diildren  hear  his  name  as 
the  Greeks  once  did  that  of  Homer.  He  has  lived  to  see  our  literature, 
especially  on  his  account,  recognised  and  honored  in  forein  countries: 
but  he  has  outlived  its  time  of  poetry  and  youth;  and  has  been  left  soli- 
tary. May  he  nevertheless,  enjoying  his  eternal  power,  still  cheerfully 
tarry  among  us  for  a  long  while;  may  he  receive  fh>m  us  as  old  men  the 
same  homage  which  we  paid  him  as  boys:  would  that  I  could  lay  before 
him  this  history  complete,  which  he  honors  with  hia  favour.  (Written  in 
the  summer  of  1829.) 
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the  insarrection  of  the  army:  not  a  single  militaiy  occur- 
rence is  mentioned;  and  it  has  been  already  remarkt,  that 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  inactivity  all  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  previous  campaign  remained  unimpaired  to 
tiie  allies.  It  is  however  probable  that  during  ihe  year 
408  (413)  new  advantages  were  won,  but  by  the  Latins: 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  407  (412)  the  Samnites, 
notwithstanding  the  great  battles  they  had  lost,  made 
inroads  on  both  sides  of  the  Yultumus^  and  even  as  &r  as 
Suessa^^:  so  undauntedly  did  the  manly  people  get  over 
even  the  greatest  defeats.  On  the  other  hand^  in  the 
year  409  (413),  a  single  consular  army  under  L.  Aemilius 
penetrates  into  Samnium  without  any  hindrance.  The 
Sabellian  army  was  undoubtedly  stationed  in  another  dis- 
trict against  a  more  dangerous  enemy:  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Samnium  was  already  concluded  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

To  restore  peace  and  no  longer  waste  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation  on  a  very  distant  firontier,  was  imperatively 
necessary^  so  soon  as  there  was  no  danger  lest  the  firuits  of 
dear-bought  victories  might  have  been  won  for  others^  and 
the  republic  be  weakened  in  a  twofold  respect  and  brought 
into  danger.  After  the  victories  of  the  first  campaign  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Samnium  might  appear  nigh,  and 
in  that  case  Eome  would  have  deprived  herself  of  the 
counterpoise  against  the  mighty  power  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Latium  and  Campania.  Peace  was  easily  concluded: 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  honour  of  Bome^  that  the  Samnites 
contributed  the  amount  of  one  year's  pay,  and  fumisht  for 
the  army  a  supply  of  com  for  three  months;  but  they  did 
not  lose  an  inch  of  land,  and  the  Romans  promist  not 
to  hinder  them  in  subduing  the  Sidicinians^  respecting 
whom  the  war  had  arisen,  and  whose  country,  if  united  to 
Samnium,  separated    Latium  and  Campania.    A    formal 


""  LItj,  Tii.  38.    The  Saessanians   requested   a   garrison    for   them* 
selves. 
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defengive  alliance  between  the  two  states^^  followed  the 
peace^  or  was  contained  in  it.  This  could  onlj  be  directed 
against  those  by  whose  sides  the  Roman  soldiers  had  just 
before  been  fighting;  but  whose  growing  power  now  ex- 
cited uneasiness  and  envy. 

^  This  is  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  war:  the  consals  march 
through  the  country  of  the  Marsians  and  Feligniaiis  and  across  the  iVontier 
of  Samnium  and  join  the  Samnites  near  Capna.    Liry,  Tin.  6. 
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Thb  consular  year  began  at  that  time  in  summer,  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Oljrmpic  year;  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  campaigns  generally  fell  in  the  autumn;  and  dur- 
ing the  cessation  of  war,  which  winter  brought,  changes 
and  revolutions  were  prepared.  In  the  year  409  (414), 
before  the  Samnite  peace  was  concluded,  the  consul  G. 
Plautius  marcht,  still  in  accordance  with  the  league,  into 
the  field  against  the  Volscians  of  Privemum  and  Antium. 
The  former  purcfaast  peace  with  two  thirds  of  their  do- 
main land :  Latium  evidently  received  one  third  as  well  as 
Bome.  The  war  was  renewed  with  the  Antiatans  for  the 
possession  of  Satricum;  a  hard  won  victory  led  to  the  de- 
vastation of  their  territory  as  far  as  the  sea  coast. 

But  when  Some  had  abandoned  the  war  against  Sam- 
nium  in  consequence  of  a  peace,  which  was  without  any 
doubt  contrary  to  the  league,  new  connexions  were  of 
necessity  soon  formed.  The  Sidicinians  were  given  over 
to  the  Samnites:  the  Campanians,  after  the  Boman  garri- 
sons had  been  withdrawn,,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves 
except  in  the  continuance  of  their  alliance  with  the  Latins; 
they  were  indeed,  when  united,  strong  enough  to  invade 
Samnium  in  the  spring  of  the  same  consular  year  with  a 
great  army. 

Latium  and  the  Volscians  of  Antium,  and  all  of  the 
Volscian  name  that  may  have  remained  on  the  sea  coast, 
had   now   given  up   the  war   and   become   allied   to  one 
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another^  like  Borne  and  Samnium:  in  the  same  manner 
also  the  Anmncians,  —  the  Yolscians  on  the  Liris.  Fundi 
however  and  Formiae  kept  apart^  and  granted  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Eomans:  as  to  the  Hernicans  the  triumphal 
Fasti  bear  witness  that  they  did  not  side  with  the  Latins: 
the  continuance  of  the  ancient  advantageous  league  proves, 
that  they  must  have  been  decidedly  in  &vour  of  the  Ro- 
mans: and  the  miserable  grudge  against  their  neighbours 
is  enough  to  explain^  why  they  were  hostile  to  the  Latins. 
But  Bome  even  united  with  them  cannot  have  been  equal 
to  Latium  and  its  allies  in  the  number  of  its  population. 

Neither  Bome  nor  Latium  was  to  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing separated  firom  one  another :  a  connexion,  senselessly 
aiiangedj  had  come  to  the  end,  which  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed, but  could  only  be  put  off  and  delayed.  But  as 
it  had  come  to  this,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
peaceably  as  separate  and  friendly  states:  a  hard  contest 
had  to  decide,  whether  Bome  should  be  a  Latin  town,  or 
the  Latins  be  subject  to  Bome :  and  for  this  the  nation 
elected  to  the  consulship  the  deliverer  of  the  Cornelian 
army  in  Samnium,  P.  Decius,  together  with  T.  Manlius. 
It  was  the  year  410  (415). 

The  Latins  meanwhile  wisht  to  avoid  the  war  by  means 
of  a  reconciliation:  which,  judged  of  according  to  the 
equality  of  two  perfectiy  firee  nations,  was  proposed  by  the 
one  which  must  have  possest  in  connexion  with  its  alUes 
the  greatest  military  force,  ratiier  as  a  concession,  than  with 
any  degree  of  assumption.  So  &r  as  Livy's  narrative  may 
be  regarded  as  historical,  the  Bomans  undertook,  at  least 
in  appearance,  to  mediate  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Samnites.  Latin  embassadors,  the  ten  first  of  their  senate, 
and  even  the  two  pretors,  repaired  to  Bome,  where  the 
senate  gave  them  an  audience  on  the  Capitol.  These  em- 
bassadors declared  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  tiiat  it  was 
clear,   tiiat  the  connexion  establisht  by  tiieir  fore&thers 

^  Livy,  vra.3. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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was  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
that  a  change  must  be  made  either  by  war  or  treaty. 
They  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Rome, 
and  to  exchange  the  common  name  of  their  country  for 
that  of  the  first  among  all  the  Latin  towns.  The  Eoman 
name  might  prevail  instead  of  the  Latin.  But  to  give  up 
any  part  of  its  dignity  and  freedom,  Latium  was  as  little 
compelled  as  it  was  willing,  being  now  at  the  head  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  There  was  only  one  true  way  of 
connecting  the  two  nations — by  a  common  government  and 
a  complete  union.  Home  and  Latium  should  become  one 
nation :  half  of  the  senate  should  consist  of  Latins,  and  one 
consul  be  chosen  from  Latium.  It  was  necessarily  implied 
in  this  proposal,  that  the  number  of  the  Roman  tribes 
should  be  doubled  by  as  many  Latin  ones;  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  magistracies  should  be  extended  to  all 
such  as  were  held  by  two  persons;  and  that  all  the  others 
should  be  made  capable  of  such  a  division  by  increasing 
their  number.  The  constitution  of  the  centuries  would 
scarcely  have  remained,  since,  if  the  place  of  election  had 
been  at  Rome,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  the 
Latins  must  have  foreseen,  that  their  people  would  appear 
there  in  a  minority. 

Such  a  proposal  was  scarcely  more  strongly  disliked  by 
the  nobles  than  by  every  Quirite,  who  thus  saw  his  here- 
ditary share  in  the  supremacy  divided  and  curtailed. 
**  What/' — one  askt  of  the  other, — "  shall  we  no  longer 
decide  our  own  affairs?  the  strangers,  were  it  only  to  rule 
over  us^  will  unite  as  a  faction  and  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
and  with  the  number  of  their  votes  will  give  the  decision 
to  the  minority,  even  when  it  is  the  very  smallest :  our 
youngest  tribes,  being  of  their  kin  and  living  in  their 
midst^  will  unite  themselves  to  them^  and  then  we  are  out- 
voted for  ever.  Will  that  indeed  be  concord  and  equality? 
Will  not  rather  unavoidable  exasperation  provoke  us  in  a 
few  years  to  take  up  arms  and  chase  the  forein  oppressors 
from  the  forum?"     And  however  much  party  spirit  may 
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in  such  cases  create  dark  and  bloody  dreams,  while  expe- 
rience mostly  brings  the  evil  in  a  less  violent  and  lasting 
form,  yet  we  may  still  maintain^  that  this  contract  would 
not  have  accomplisht  its  object  much  better  than  the  consti- 
tution of  the  decemvirs,  the  plan  of  which  it  resembled 
very  much  on  a  larger  scale.  The  separation  between  the 
houses  and  the  commonalty,  though  in  other  respects  no 
longer  suitable,  was  still  so  in  regard  to  candidates  for 
corule  offices;  for  the  advantages  still  remained^  which  the 
long  and  exclusive  possession  of  them,  had  gained, 
though  it  is  true  by  usurpation,  for  the  families  of  the 
first  order  through  historical  recollections  and  wealth. 
The  only  way  of  avoiding  this,  by  making  the  Roman 
orders  take  their  turn  every  other  year,  as  in  the  edileship^ 
would  certainly  have  been  an  evil  in  the  highest  dignity. 
Nevertheless  equity  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Latins; 
they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  inferiour  to  the 
Bomansy  if  they  had  demanded  less ;  and  with  whatever 
contempt  the  men  of  Setia  are  spoken  of,  Tusculum  fur- 
nisht  the  noblest  &milies  to  the  subsequent  Fasti.  But  the 
senators  opposed  it  all  the  more  bitterly,  as  the  result  of 
the  proposition  was  any  thing  but  certain.  They  accused 
the  Latins  of  perjury  and  faithlessness;  they  called  upon 
the  gods  to  avenge  their  cause.  It  seems  however  that 
individuals  were  not  wanting,  who  did  not  conceal  their 
wish  of  avoiding  by  a  treaty,  leaving  the  consequences  and 
duration  of  it  to  heaven,  a  contest,  the  injustice  of 
which  would  shock  every  well-disposed  mind,  and  which 
would  differ  little  from  a  civil  war.  In  opposition  to 
these,  and  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  voting  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  the  consul  T.  Manlius  declared,  that 
if  the  republic  should  cowardly  yield  to  these  demands,  he 
would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  cut  down  the 
first  Latin  he  saw  there. 

The  Boman  story  related,  that  after  the  gods  had  been 
repeatedly  invoked  in  the  senate  as  guardians  of  the  an- 
cient treaties,  the   Latin  pretor   L.  Annius  of  Setia,  who 

K  2 
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spoke  on  behalf  of  the  embassy,  dared  to  say,  that  he  defied 
the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  god  immediately  manifested  hia 
presence  by  an  awful  peal  of  thunder  and  a  torrent  of  rain, 
and  shewed  that  he  would  revenge  his  insulted  majesty. 
Judgment  instantly  overtook  the  impious  man:  as  he 
hurried  down  the  steps  from  the  vestibule  of  the  temple^^ 
with  the  vehemence  of  anger,  he  fell  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  lay  there  a  corpse^^.  The  authorities 
were  hardly  able  to  protect  the  embassadors,  so  long  as  they 
were  within  the  Roman  territories,  from  the  wrath  of  the 
people. 

The  legions  of  their  republic^  united  with  the  allies^ 
were  stationed  near  Capua,  against  Samnium^^  It  must 
be  supposed,  that  they  had  commenced  their  march  thither 
even  before  their  embassadors  went  to  Rome:  if  they  had 
expected  the  near  outbreak  of  a  Roman  war^  they  would 
hardly  then  have  sent  their  whole  force  to  the  most  remote 
distance. 

The  Romans  however  drew  up  and  prosecuted  a  plan 
for  the  campaign,  which  belongs  at  once  to  the  boldest  and 
the  deepest  that  have  ever  crowned  a  general  with  laurels. 
Two  consular  armies,  four  legions,  were  destined  for  the 
war:  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  aged,  and  civic  legions, 
remained  in  and  about  Rome,  under  the  pretor  L.  Papirius, 
who  was  made  dictator  ^^.  It  was  probably  immediately 
after  the  negociations  were  broken   off,   that  the   armies 


**  The  Capitoline  temple  lay  upon  a  prepared  area,  which  extended 
in  front  of  it:  no  steps  can  have  led  to  it,  as  the  ancients  nerer  placed 
any  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  access  to  a  baildlng,  which  was 
sitoated  upon  a  highth.  We  have  therefore  probably  to  nnderMand 
the  centum  graduSf  which  led  from  the  Velabnun  ap  to  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

^  This  was  the  statement  of  abnost  aU  the  annals :  extmmatwm 
auctares  non  omnet  sunt:  lAry.  yiii.  6 ;  some  preferred  a  fit  of 
fainting,  in  order  to  hare  somewhat  less  of  the  marvellons:  and  thcM 
Livy  followed. 

**  Livy,  VIII.  6.  *"  Livy,  TUi.  12. 
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advanced  by  rapid  marches  into   Samnium    through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in 
all  of  which  the  treaty  with  the  Samnites  procured  them 
free  passage  and  quarters^  so  that  the  cohorts  of  the  Herni- 
cans  could  join  them:  describing  the  arc,  the  chord  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  road  &om  Rome  to  Capua.     If  the 
Latins   had   acted   wisely,  they  would    immediately  have 
broken  up  their  encampment  and  marcht  towards  Rome: 
they  would  then  have  cut  off  the  consuls  from  the  city, 
which  would  thus  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger;  they 
would  have  had  to  fight  against  the  Romans  alone;  and 
one  battle  gained    might  have  been  decisive^  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  turned  aside  from  their  road  on  being  informed 
of  the  resolution  of  the  enemy;  while  the  loss  of  it  would 
not  have  been  ruinous  to   them   in    the  midst    of  their 
own  country  and  among  fortified  towns.     The  loss  of  a 
battle  in  Campania  was  completely  decisive  for  both  par- 
ties.    If  the    Romans  had  only  taken  advantage  of  the 
distance  of  the  Latin  army  in  order  to  attack  single  towns, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  take  one  or  two; 
if  then  the  army  of  the  Latins  and  the  Yolscians  had  ad- 
vanced to  protect  them,  the  Samnites  alone  would  have  been 
able  to  decide  the  contest  in  Campania,  and  if  Capua  had 
once  submitted  to  them,  there  would  then  have  been  little 
hope  for  the  Latins  of  ever  extending  their  empire  again  be- 
yond the  Yultumus.  But  the  stronger  mind  prescribes  to  its 
weaker  adversary  the  faults  which  he  is  to  commit.  The  very 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  fizt  the  Latin  army  in  the  very 
spot  where  it  stood :  for  it  was  still  uncertain^  whether  the 
Romans  would  leave  their  road,  and  if  so^  where,  or  whe- 
ther they  would  follow  it  as  far  as  Campania;  the  Latins 
were  induced  by  petty  motives  to  make  this  country  rather 
than  Latium  the  scene  of  war;  and  they  must  also  have 
easily  seen^  that  aimless  marches  hither  and  thither,  guided 
by  rumours,  would  completely  ruin  them.     The  Romans 
could  reckon  upon  these  considerations  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  would  not  abandon  Capua,  their  great  acquisition. 
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to  itself  and  its  want  of  courage:  and  upon  this  they  did 
reckon  in  their  campaign. 

So  thorough  was  the  faLdfication  of  the  £oman  annals^ 
that  some  represented,  that  the  Samnites  did  not  join  the 
Bomans  till  after  the  battle,  while  most  of  them  related 
reasonably^  that  the  Roman  army  marcht  upon  Capua 
united  with  the  Samnites^'.  But  the  decisive  battle  did 
not  take  place  near  this  town,  but  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius**. 

When  the  two  armies  were  stationed  opposite  one 
another,  the  consuls  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  every 
one  under  penalty  of  death  &om  engaging  in  single  combat 
at  the  outposts,  occasions  for  which  might  arise  the  more 
easily,  as  Romans  and  Latins  were  personsally  acquainted 
with  one  another  from  former  campaigns.  It  might  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  because  a  general  engagement 
might  easily  have  arisen  in  consequence  at  an  un&vorable 
time,  or  else  they  might  have  been  obliged  to  leave  an 
injury  unavenged :  perhaps  however  it  was  especially  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  quarrels  becoming 
the  pretext  for  forming  treacherous  designs  arising  out 
of  former  &miliarity*^.  This  command  could  not  remain 
a  secret  to  the  enemy :  the  son  of  the  consul  Manlius,  who 
commanded  some  horsemen,  met  a  Tusculan  officer,  who 
made  a  mockery  of  the  wise  precaution  of  the  generals, 
and  the  prudent  obedience  of  their  men.  The  young  man 
was  unable  to  control   his  anger;   they  fought;    and  the 

***  Livj,  Yin.  11.     Compare  6, 10.     Dionjsins  seizes  apon  the  lie  as  a 
subject  for  political  discourses.    Exc  de  Leg.  p.  2320. 2323.  B. 

**  I  call  it  the  battle  of  Vesayiiis:  JAvj  sajs  that  it  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  moantain,  on  the  road  ad  Veserim.  Hence  the  Romans  caU 
it  the  battle  ad  Veterim :  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  was  a  place,  a 
mountain  or  a  river. 

^  Where  lArj  found  this  mentioned  as  the  cause,  vui.  6. 15,  the  danger 
of  treachery  must  be  meant:  and  the  words  tie  quo  errore  nulitea  caperentur 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  softening  down;  error  instead  of  ddictttm 
(see  Forcellini).  The  treachery  of  Roman  soldiers  was  an  unspeakable, 
an  inconcdrable  horrour. 
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arrogant  enemy  fell  by  his  lance.  Even  a  tender  heart 
could  not  have  pardoned  this:  the  insurrection  of  the  army 
two  years  before  may  have  left  behind  a  want  of  discipline^ 
the  consequences  of  which  were  highly  dangerous  in  such 
a  war,  in  which  all  hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that 
unconditional  military  obedience,  whereby  the  army  be- 
comes one  body,  of  which  the  general  is  the  soul,  and  with 
whom  alone  it  is  a  living  whole.  Livy^s  description  of 
how  the  deluded  young  man  intoxicated  with  victory 
brought  the  bloody  spoils  to  his  afirighted  &ther;  and  how 
the  latter  pronounced  his  judgement  and  ordered  it  to  be 
executed,  is  magnificent:  but  a  stranger  cannot  give  it  such 
a  prominent  place  in  his  history.  He  may  however  fol- 
lowing the  great  narrator  intimate,  how  the  comrades  of 
the  unhappy  youth  burnt  the  corpse  with  the  mournful 
trophies,  which,  had  they  been  won  in  lawful  battle^  would 
have  accompanied  him  in  the  triumph  of  his  father  and 
adorned  his  penates;  how  the  soldiers,  while  the  father 
kept  his  heart  hardened,  lamented  the  youth;  how  the 
yoimg  men  did  not  go  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  fled 
from  him  and  curst  him,  as  long  as  he  lived^^. 

In  a  dream  there  appeared  to  both  consuls  the  figure 
of  a  superhuman  being,  announcing  that  the  general 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  army  of  the 
other^  were  forfeited  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  and  to  mo- 
ther earth.  Both  agreed^  that  the  one,  whose  wing  first 
began  to  waver,  should  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the 
enemy  to  the  lower  world.  Even  before  the  battle  the 
sacrifice  boded  misfortune  to  Decius^^:  it  matters  not,  he 


**  Livy,  viii.  7. 

^  Caput  jecmoris  afamiliari  parte  caentm, — Livy,  yiii.  9.  The  part,  by 
which  the  liver  is  united  to  the  midriff,  is  called  by  the  butchers  at  Rome 
capo  delfegato;  this  is  undoubtedly  that  same  caput*  Now  when  the  liyer 
was  cut  away,  and  was  divided  for  the  Aruspicina  into  the  two  oppotite 
parts,  it  was  of  importance  where  the  knife  entered.  That  predictions 
should  have  been  given  from  all  the  intestines,  especially  from  the  liver, 
is  very  easy  to  conceive,  since   changes  and  peculiarities  cither  diseased 
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replied  to  the  aruspex,  if  my  coUegue  has  found  happy 
signs. 

The  Romans  conceal  the  share  which  the  Samnites 
had  in  the  decisive  day:  but  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  this 
people  to  look  idly  upon  all  the  life  of  a  battle^  drawn  up 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot^^ :  the  prize  of  victory  seemed 
to  lie  even  nearer  them  than  Rome,  though  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  it  from  them.  Nor  could  the  Her- 
nicans  alone  have  conquered,  opposed  to  the  four  allied 
nations  of  the  Latins.  Here  was  the  place  of  the  Sam- 
nites: the  Sabellian  battle-array  stood  opposed  to  the 
Oscan,  as  the  Latin  to  the  Latin. 

When  the  front  line  of  the  left  Roman  wing,  where 
Decius  commanded,  began  to  give  way,  the  consul  fulfilled 
his  vow.  According  to  the  form  of  words  pronounced  by 
the  pontiff  M.  Valerius,  he  prayed,  clad  for  the  sacrifice,  with 
covered  head,  standing  upon  a  weapon :  "  Thou,  Janus,  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou.  Mars,  our  &ther,  thou,  father  Quirinus, 
ihou,  Bellona,  ye,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods^^,  ye,  the  gods 
of  my  ancestors,  ye,  the  gods,  who  rule  over  us  and  over 
the  enemies,  ye,  the  gods  of  the  dead :  to  you  I  pray,  and 
you  I  beseech,  that  ye  would  bless  and  prosper  the  Roman 
people  and  the  Quirites  with  might  and  victory,  and  send 
upon  their  enemies  terrour,  dismay  and  death.  Thus  do 
I  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  Quirites*^,  on 


or  in  tfaemselyes  haimleBS  are  nerer  wanting  here,  and  often  appear  in 
great  nnmbers. 

***  Samnites  sub  radicibns  montis  procal  ihstmctt  —  !     LiTy,  Tin.  la 

*  Dii  NovauileM:  the  simplest  explanation  is  to  nnderstand  die 
nine  gods  of  the  Etmscan  religion,  who  lanncht  lightning.  The 
uncertain^  in  this  matter  is  one  of  the  dearest  proofe,  that  the 
early  antiquity  was  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Cesar. 

»  Respecting  the  formnla,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  294,  note  762.  In  this  passage 
Livy  undoubtedly  wrote:  pro.  pop.  R.  QvtWfiditf,— least  of  all,  as  the  com- 
mon reading  has  it,  pro  repubUea  Quiriiium ;  and  probably  not  even  as 
Brissonias  thought,  pro  repMica  Quintibut, 
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behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  legions  and  the  allies,  of  the 
Boman  people  and  the  Quirites^  devote  the  legions  and  the 
allies  of  the  enemy  together  with  myself  to  the  gods  of 
the  dead  and  to  mother  earth/' 

From  that  moment  he  appeared  on  his  horse  to  both 
armies  as  the  spirit  of  destruction,  rushing  among  the 
Latin  legions.  Horrour  went  before  him:  and  when  he 
sank  down^^  pierced  through  by  darts^  the  Latins  gave 
way:  but  they  were  still  unconquered.  Foreseeing  that  a 
single  battle  must  decide  the  whole  contest,  the  consuls 
had  armed  the  reserve  cohorts,  the  accensi,  with  spears^ 
and  trained  them  as  troops  of  the  line;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  the  Latins  to  go  beyond  the  rules  of  what  was 
customaiy.  In  a  battle  fought  with  equal  determination 
and  equal  strength,  the  introduction  of  a  reserve  still  fresh, 
is  quite  decisive,  if  an  equal  one  cannot  be  opposed  to  it. 
When  the  antesignani  of  both  armies  were  tired^  the  ac- 
censi stept  in  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans:  the  enemies 
were  then  obliged  to  bring  up  their  triarians:  these  too 
Manlius  contrived  to  wear  out,  before  he  led  forward  his 
triarians^  who  irresistibly  decided  the  day^'.  After  the 
most  resolute  resistance  there  followed  a  general  flight  and 
an  immense  carnage.  Scarcely  the  fouith  part  of  the 
Latin  army  is  said  to  have  escaped.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  the  victors  conquered  the  camp;  the  prisoners  were 
very  numerous;  especially  the  Campanians.  The  body  of 
Decius  was  not  found  till  the  following  day  under  a  heap 
of  slain  enemies,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendour. 

The  remains  of  the  Latin  army  did  not  assemble 
till  they  reacht  the  Ausonian  town  of  Vescia^'.   They  were 

"  There  was  also  another  account,  according  to  which  he  was 
lulled  as  a  devoted  victim  by  a  Roman  soldier  (Zonaras  yn.  26): 
fortanately  there  are  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  tmth  of  this  horrible 
deed. 

'^  The  fonndation  of  Livy's  account  is  gennine  and  excellent,  it  only 
requires  to  be  completed. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  modem  S.  Agata  di  Qoti,  where  many  antiquities 
are  found,  which  prove  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.     The  neigh- 
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abandoned  by  the  Gampanians^  who,  as  we  have  no  leason 
to  doubt,  surrendered  their  city  soon  after  the  battle  upon 
the  tolerable  terms  of  the  victors.  Some  Latin  towns  may 
have  made  up  their  minds  with  hesitation  and  irresolution 
to  declare  against  Bome^  a  step  never  to  be  atoned  for'^: 
they  may  even  now  have  remained  behind  or  sent  newly 
formed  cohorts:  nay  the  Latin  general  Numisius^  who  im- 
plored the  nation  not  to  give  up  the  war,  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  a  general  rise  of  the  people.  Calculating  upon 
the  loss  of  the  Romans,  which  had  indeed  been  very  great, 
he  ventured  with  his  disorderly  army  to  accept  a  battle 
near  Trifanum^  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumae^  in  order 
to  prevent  the  consul  from  crossing  the  Liris.  This  river 
cut  off  their  retreat  when  beaten;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Latins  was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  confederacy  broke 
up,  and  the  towns  submitted  one  by  one.  That  all  did 
80*»,  is  highly  improbable,  as  the  war  continued;  and  is 
perhaps  only  an  inference  from  the  &ct  that  the  senate 
past  judgement  upon  them^  and  disposed  of  the  Latin 
domain  land.  Those  towns,  which  had  opened  their  gates, 
were  judged  by  the  victor  during  the  winter.  The  blood 
which  must  have  flowed  according  to  the  unalterable  prin- 
ciples of  Boman  conquest;  the  blood,  which  Manlius^ 
driven  on  by  the  furies  of  his  son,  must  have  shed  as 
consul,  is  withheld  from  our  sight  by  the  softening  cha- 
racter of  history.  We  have  only  information  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  Latin  domain  bnd,  which  had 
£dlen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  by  the  dissolution 


bonring  moantains,  which  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Capua,  are  uoqoefl- 
tionablj  the  Montes  Vescim. 

^  The  contingent  of  Layiniom  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  just  as 
it  was  marching  ont  of  the  gates.  The  expression  of  their  pretor  MilioninSy 
that  thej  would  have  to  paj  dearly  to  the  Romans  for  this  short  distance, 
seems  to  intimate  that  they  discontinued  their  march,  and  thought  that  the 
matter  would  thus  be  forgotten. 

^  Livy  Yiu.  11.  Adeo  accisae  res  sunt,  ut  cousuli  —  dederent  se  omnca 
Latini. 
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of  the  confederacy,  and  which  with  two  thirds  of  the  Pri- 
▼emian  territory,  and  of  the  Falemian  district  as  &r  as  the 
Vultumus, — the  latter  was  the  property  of  the  Campanian 
repubUc,— was  divided  among  the  Eoman  people;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  nobles  must  still  have  retained 
a  large  domain*^,  for  on  this  side  of  the  Liris  each  person 
only  received  2^,  and  on  the  other  side  3^  jugers.  The 
Campanian  knights,  because  they  had  remained  true  to 
Bome,  received  the  Eoman  franchise,  the  mimicipium:  the 
republic  of  Capua  was  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  to  each  knight,  of  whom  there  were  only.  1600,  a 
yearly  pension  of  450  denarii.  It  has  been  already  re- 
markt,  that  they  must  have  declared  in  fiivour  of  Some  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  curies,  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Latins.  The  pensions  were  perhaps  assigned  to  them^  as 
a  compensation  for  the  Falemian  district,  which  they  may 
havetised  as  the  domain  land  of  their  state:  the  greatness 
of  the  sum,  720,000  denarii,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  Capua.  Thus  the  great,  and,  if  she  had  but 
wisht  it,  mighty  city  was  divided,  and  her  nobles,  like  the 
proprietors  of  a  public  debt,  bound  to  the  &te  of  Some. 

What  the  Samnites  gained  by  this  war,  we  cannot  say : 
probably  the  privilege  of  extending  their  territory  towards 
the  upper  Liris.  Capua  escaped  them:  and  yet  their 
alliance  with  the  Somans  cannot  be  blamed  as  an  impru- 
dent measure.  For  Latium,  if  it  had  conquered^  would 
have  been  just  as  dangerous  to  them,  and  Bome  and  La- 
tium united  into  one  state  with  their  strength  unimpaired 
would  have  been  still  more  dangerous  than  victorious 
Bome:  and  the  imion  was  to  be  expected  if  they  had  left 
Bome  to  herself;  now  the  two  nations  had  bled  and  weak- 
ened one  another^  before  they  were  united  under  one 
Boverainty. 

Li  the  same  year  410  (415)  the  pretor  L.  Papirius  was 


*"*  Hence  the  complaiat  of  stingy  assignments:    ager  maUgne  pUbei 
divisuB,    Jayj,  yiu,  12. 
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made  dictator  against  the  Antiatans,  who  were  ravaging 
the  Boman  districts  and  those  &ithfiil  to  her;  he  con* 
ducted  the  war  on  the  defensive.  Livy  supposes  that  this 
took  place  after  the  return  of  Manlius:  it  is  much  more 
probable,  that  all  this  happened  during  the  campaign  in 
Campania:  for  there  was  every  reason  for  leaving  behind  a 
dictator,  before  both  consuls  went  so  &r:  after  the  return 
of  Manlius  on  the  other  hand^  there  was  none. 

The  perseverance  of  Antium  encouraged  the  towns 
which  were  still  in  arms  to  hold  out,  and  perhaps  several 
others  to  revolt  in  the  following  year  411  (416),  which  had 
already  submitted  and  were  now  in  despair  on  account  of 
their  sufferings. 

An  army  gathered  together  from  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
Velitrae,  Antium^  and  Lavinium**^  near  Pedum  in  the  Prae- 
nestine  mountains.  From  the  fact  that  this  campaign  was 
conducted  very  languidly,  one  sees  clearly,  how  bloody 
and  exhausting  the  preceding  one  must  have  been  for 
Bome  also.  The  consul  Q.  Publilius  beat  the  insurgents 
in  the  field,  but  his  coUegue  was  unable  to  take  Pedum. 

The  conquest  of  Latium  was  completed  in  the  year 
412  (417).  The  Latins  had  renounced  the  hope  of  resist- 
ing in  battles:  each  town  confined  itself  to  the  defense 
of  its  own  walls,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  hoped  to  receive 
help  from  the  others.  The  consul  C.  Maenius  defeated  on 
the  river  Astura  the  Yeliternians,  Aricinians  and  Lavi- 
nians^  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  the  Antiatans;  and 
L.  Camillus  the  Tiburtines  and  Praenestines,  who  had  at- 
tackt  him  near  Pedum,  while  the  besieged  were  making  a 


*^  This  reading  is  probably  more  correct  than  Lanayianij  for  the  Fasti 
inform  ns  that  there  was  a  triumph  over  the  Lavinians  in  the  year  412 
(417).  After  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  state,  the  ancient  masses  come 
forward  again:  hereTibur  and  Praeneste,  there  Velitrae  and  Antium,  which 
are  joined  by  isolated  portions  of  the  other  Latins  accustomed  to  obedience. 
The  Ardeatans,  whose  country  on  the  side  of  Antium  was  laid  waste,  may 
have  remained  quite  faithful. 
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sally.  Pedum  was  scaled  on  tHe  same  day.  After  these 
defeats  all  the  Latins  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Roman 
garrisons  were  placed  in  their  towns.  The  whole  affair 
was  quickly  decided:  the  consuls  who  certainly  did  not 
return  home  till  every  thing  was  completed,  triumpht  at 
the  latter  end  of  September^^. 

But  Some  would  have  become  weaker  by  its  victory,  it 
would  have  lost  the  troops  which  till  then  had  doubled  the 
legions,  and  the  insurrection  would  *  have  burst  out  again 
on  every  opportunity,  if  the  senate  had  not  adopted  a 
system  of  moderation  and  prudence.  The  Latin  people 
were  divided;  some,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bomans,  became 
separated  firom  their  old  firiends  and  opposed  to  their  wishes 
and  undertakings:  the  most  power&l  towns  were  weakened 
and  humbled,  without  the  whole  nation  regarding  it  as 
their  own  cause.  Livy's  instructive  account  of  the  deter- 
mination come  to  respecting  the  fate  of  Latium,  is  not 
only  without  doubt  extremely  incomplete,  but  is  certainly 
not  free  from  great  inaccuracy.  He  represents  Aricia, 
Nomentum  and  Pedum  receiving  the  franchise  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lanuvium'^:  but  this  is  contradicted  by 
the  fiict,  that  the  classical  description  of  the  three  kinds  of 
municipium  places  the  Aricinians  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Anagninians,  as  those  whose  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens was  received  into  the  Roman  state;  that  is,  as  subjects 
and  wiUiout  suffiragium;  whereas  it  mentions  on  the 
contrary  the  Lanuvinians  and  Tusculans  as  isopolites,  add* 
ing,  that  they  became  afterwards  Roman  citizens^.  That 
the  Aricinians  received  only  the  Caerite  right  of  subjects,  is 
also  supposed  by  Velleius,  since  he  mentions  them  in  the 
list  of  colonies,  and  does  not  speak  of  a  single  place 
which  obtained  the  full  right  of  the  Romans^' :  and  in 
truth  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pedum, 

**  See  the  Fasti.    It  mast  be  remembered,  that  they  entered  npon  their 
office  aboat  the  beginning  of  July. 

^  Tui.  14.  ^  Festus,  8.  V.    Municipium.  **  1. 14. 
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ated,  they  hated  one  another:  in  a  decayed  town  no  Ladn 
that  did  not  belong  to  it  was  allowed  to  purchase  lands 
exhibited  for  sale:  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Roman 
citizens**. 

With  Capua,  Cumae,  Suessula,  Fundi  and  Formiae  as 
allies  a  municipium  was  establisht^^^  such  as  previously,  the 
whole  of  Latium  had  possest.  They  were  just  as  free  as 
Latium  had  been;  but  still  not  so  perfectly  equal  to  Borne. 
Their  services  in  the  army  entitled  them  to  a  share  in 
the  conquests:  their  contingents  were  commanded  by  their, 
own  officers.  They  were  always  separate:  the  combination 
of  the  Latins  with  the  maniples  was  an  accidental 
circumstance. 

The  recollection  of  the  victories,  by  which  Bome  came 
forth  as  soverain  firom  this  war,  was  perpetuated  in  monu- 
ments. A  part  of  the  Antiatans'  galleys  was  taken  to  the 
ship-dock  at  Bome;  &om  another  part  the  rostra  were  cut 
off^  and    applied   as   an    ornament   to   the  suggestum^. 

^  It  should  be  nzmecesBaiy,  bat  perhaps  it  is  not  so,  for  an  historiAa 
who  represents  measures  so  deeply  calculated  and  so  well  adapted  to 
their  end,  to  gaard  himself  against  the  charge  of  doing  it  with  pleasure. 
I  am  yerj  far  from  considering  Home's  decision  on  the-  fate  of  the 
Latins  noble  and  generous,  or  that  it  possest  a  righteous  cause  in  this  war: 
but  moral  reflections  are  idle;  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reader  taking  the  part 
of  Bome.  Sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  is  quite  a  difierent  thing,  and 
that  is  due  to  the  Latins. 

^  Velleius's  statement  (l  14)  of  the  time,  when  Capua,  Fundi,  Formiae 
obtained  the  dyic  franchise,  is  oontradictoiy  to  that  of  Lirf.  We  must 
believe,  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  a  totally  false  table  which  extenda 
over  that  whole  chapter  of  his  in  a  manner  which  is  for  the  most  part 
unaccountable. 

"  Livy,  Yin.  U.  zzxn.  3.  The  statement,  that  their  fleet  con- 
tained only  six  ships,  which  occurs  in  a  declaimer,  who  constantly 
takes  delight  in  giving  prominence  to  all  numbers  in  antiquity  that 
are  childishly  small  (Floras  i.  11),  is  perhaps  only  an  inference  from 
so  many  having  been  probably  inserted  in  the  suggestum  at  Bome. 
In  the  long  wall,  that  rans  in  an  angle  towards  the  three  colunma, 
which  among  many  totally  wrong  names  have  for  a  very  long  time 
borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but  which  belong  to  the  Cniia 
Julia,  I  have  discovered  the  Bostra  nova,  and  fi'om  them  the  form  of 
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According  to  Livy,  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to  both 
consuls*®.  Pliny's^^  silence  does  not  prove,  that  L.  Ca- 
millus  did  not  share  in  this  honour:  so  many  ancient 
statues  had  perisht.  But  his  statement,  that  the  statue 
of  G.  Maenius  was  placed  upon  a  column^  is  too  explicit, 
not  to  deserve  greater  credit  than  the  cursory  one  in  the 
annals. 


the  old  Bostra  maj  easily  be  conceived.  It  was  a  soggestmn  many 
jiaces  in  length,  but  not  broad:  at  bofeh  ends  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it: 
the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro  on  a  wide  space :  there  was  sufficient  room  for 
erecting  the  statues  upon  it,  to  which  this  place  of  honour  was  assigned. 
The  old  Bostra  lay  between  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  substance  of  the 
new  Rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- work,  but  it  was  of  coarse  cased 
with  nuurble:  the  old  Bostra  were  probably  constructed  entirely  of  peperino. 
They  fiiced  both  places  of  meeting  with  a  wall  perhaps  10  feet  high :  it  was 
in  this,  that  the  beaks  of  the  ships  were  inserted. — ^The  Greeks  also  mutila- 
ted  conquered  galleys  in  this  way  in  order  to  have  trophies:   this  is 

**  vni.  13.  '•  xxxiT.  5. 
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if  BOM  the  time  that  the  number  and  personal  import- 
ance of  plebeians  in  the  senate  had  become  great  and  went 
on  increasing,  and  that  the  number  of  noble-minded  patri- 
cians in  like  manner  was  ever  extending,  who  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  vexatious  conduct  of  their  unmanageable  bro- 
ther patricians^  and  along  with  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians 
strove  joyfully  onward,  —  there  must  have  arisen  an  im- 
portant and  mischievous  discord  between  the  majority  of 
the  patres  conscripti  and  the  common  council  of  the  patres, 
the  curies.  It  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  that  the  majority 
in  the  latter,  possessing  no  experience  gained  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  without  any  responsibility  for 
their  success,  and  lamenting  the  times  when  the  senate 
represented  their  claims  to  their  ancient  privileges,  raised 
protestations  on  all  occasions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
great  exasperation,  especially  against  the  sensible  members 
of  their  own  order,  whom  they  decried  as  apostates.  It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  done  away 
with,  whereby  a  faction,  daily  sinking  in  relative  power 
and  importance,  disturbed  the  senate  in  its  vocation  as  the 
government. . 

That  this  was  not  the  party  feeling  of  one  order  against 
the  other,  but  the  rational  feeling  of  the  good  citizens  and 
the  friends  of  their  country  towards  the  contemptible  dis- 
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turbers  of  the  peace,  is  plain  even  &om  the  fact,  that  it  was 
a  patrician  of  one  of  the  very  first  houses,  the  consul  Tibe- 
rius Aemilius,  who,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  411  (416)  afforded  leisure,  invested  his  collegue  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  with  the  power  of  the  dictatorship,  in  order 
to  remove  the  evil  by  laws,  which,  if  proposed  by  tribunes, 
would  have  taken  a  far  more  stormy  course.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  speak  as  if  the  consuls  were  muted  by  friendship 
and  opposed  to  the  senate:  Philo  must  have  been  made 
dictator  by  the  senate  :  and  as  he  could  propose  laws  only 
to  the  centuries  or  the  curies,  and  not  to  the  tribes,  he 
could  only  do  it  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate. 
Consequently  they  were  not  the  arrogant  schemes  of  a 
demagogue,  but  resolutions  of  the  senate,  in  which,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  Licinian  laws,  the  majority  probably 
still  continued  to  be  patricians.  Q.  Publilius,  however,  a 
member  of  the  house,  probably  a  deecendant  of  the  tribune 
Yolero,  through  whom  the  commonalty  had  become  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  was  assuredly,  as  well  on  accoimt 
of  bis  descent  as  personally,  delighted  and  called  upon  to 
complete  the  liberties  of  his  order. 

That  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator  in 
order  to  carry  the  laws,  shews  that  violent  opposition  was 
expected:  it  may  even  be,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
frighten  the  curies  into  a  renunciation  of  their  privileges. 
Such  circumstances  betray  the  fiction  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  laws  in  deliberative  assemblies;  and  as  we 
have  seen,  that  a  senate,  which  boasts  with  truth  of  being 
the  wealthiest  assembly  in  the  world,  and  wishes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  illustrious,  past  with  a  very  great 
majority  an  improvement,  that  had  been  hitherto  rejected 
with  stubborn  obstinacy  and  great  majorities,  so  soon  as 
the  ministry  had  exprest  its  decided  determination,  —  so  in 
truth  it  might  have  been  found  imavoidable  and  pardon- 
able at  Bome  too,  to  overcome  the  senselessness  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly  by  such  means  as  the  supreme  govern- 
ment had  at  its  command. 

l2 
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The  first  law  enacted,  that  the  patricians  should  con- 
firm the  results  of  the  votes  respecting  laws  brought  before 
the  centuries^  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  voting: 
in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curies  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  the  centuries  was  abolisht.  There  was  still  however 
plenty  of  obstructions  in  their  way:  for  no  decree  could  be 
made  by  the  senate,  except  on  the  proposal  of  the  consul, 
pretor  or  dictator;  and  respecting  such  a  decree  the  centu- 
ries could  only  vote  with  Tea  or  Nay;  and  could  neither 
take  away  nor  add  anything  to  it.  If  they  rejected  a 
salutary  measure,  the  curies  could  make  no  alteration :  but 
if  the  senate  and  the  centuries  were  agreed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  opposition  of  the  curies  should 
\have  had  any  other  ground  than  prejudice  and  spitefulness. 
•'/  J  So  long  as  the  curies  saw  themselves  and  their  sentiments 
reflected  in  the  senate,  their  confirmation  was  a  matter  of 
i^»"'  '  course  and  a  superfluous  formality:   the  formality  there- 

«-    fore  remained  as  a  recollection  and  a  relic,  in  order  to 
*'  .  .         . 

,    ej^dicate  nothing  without  leaving  a  trace. 

.  .    vft .  >'       'The   case   was  different   with  the   confirmation  of  the 
^)^'^^\  'c'*^  curule  offices,  where  the  senate  had  no  vote,  and  when 

some  kind  of  a  veto  upon  elections  perfectly  free  might 
seem  salutary,  or  at  least  a  lesser  evil.  Here  they  re- 
tained it  nearly  half  a  century  longer;  till  the  silly  spirit 
of  the  oligarchy  continually  growing  worse,  and  its  hos- 
tility to  the  noblesse  which  was  already  fully  developt,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  leave  such  means  of  disturbing  the 
peace  in  the  hands  of  a  senseless  body. 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the 
curies  was  the  substance  of  the  second  law  also,  which  is 
reported  in  the  same  words  as  the  law  of  the  consuls  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  and  of  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius:  namely,  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  Quirites. 
For  hitherto  the  assent  of  the  senate  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  curies  had  been  required;  now  the  former  was 
sufficient  in  order  to  raise  an  arbitrary  measure  to  the 
rank  of  a  law.     The   senate  now  represented   the   patres 
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altogether,  and  posterity  forgot,  that  the  appiioval  or  re- 
jection of  the  patres  had  ever  been  different  from  that  of 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand  the  people, — the  name 
commonalty  has  now  become  improper  for  them,— now 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  old  populus  in  cases,  where 
it  had  been  usual  in  former  times  for  the  latter  to  sanc- 
tion and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  senate;  and  where 
afterwards  in  the  development  of  the  constitution  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  commonalty  as  the  third  branch  of 
the  legislature  must  give  their  assent,  and  might  reject. 
Thus  it  now  became  customary  to  say,  that  decrees  re- 
specting the  administration  prepared  by  the  senate  were 
brought  before  the  populus  by  the  tribunes,  decrees,  which 
until  then  may  have  been  merely  brought  before  the 
curies,  partly  without  any  participation  of  the  plebs. 
This  phraseology  became  afterwards  so  firmly  establisht, 
that  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  annals  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  where  the  plebs  only  acted  by  confirming 
a  jussum  populi  that  had  been  previously  past,  speak  of 
proposals  of  the  tribunes  to  the  populus;  with  which  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  so  far  as  the  centuries  too  are  under- 
stood under  the  name,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  never 
had  any  thing  to  do,  nor  ever  could. 

Lastly  as  the  people  now  represented  the  populus,  and 
the  auspices  were  essential  and  indispensable  to  their  votes, 
the  tribunes  had  to  observe  them  in  making  such  decrees : 
and  thus  it  must  have  come  to  pass,  that  they  took  the 
auspices  too^^^ ;  and  it  must  have  been  introduced  on  this 
occasion.  Now  if  any  one  should  observe  that  the  pa- 
tricians were  thus  unfairly  excluded  here  altogether,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  nations,  in  which  they  too  were  con- 
tained, ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  elected  without 
restriction  from  both  orders,  I  would  willingly  own  that 
he  is  right:  only  I  believe  that  the  patricians  would  hardly 

^^  iZonaras  (vii.  19). 
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have  allowed  themselves  to  be  convoked  by  a  plebeian 
tribune:  and  for  the  republic  it  was  indifferent  For  re- 
volutionary proposals,  if  they  had  been  possible,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  the  distinguisht  plebeians  with  equal 
determination,  and  with  greater  favour  in  the  assembly: 
by  the  senate  unanimously.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
something  was  omitted,  which  would  have  been  truly  salu- 
taiy :  the  creation  of  a  new  power  to  strengthen  the  senate 
in  its  opposition  to  the  people:  out  of  the  two  ancient 
orders,  which  had  already  become  entirely  estranged  from 
their  original  significance  and  nature,  a  knighthood  should 
h^ve  been  formed,  the  idea  of  which  though  vague  and 
unattainable  floated  before  the  minds  of  later  statesmen. 
Bat  this  very  proposal,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  hasten 
with  prophetic  spirit  so  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
wants,  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  haughty  patricians 
still  more  violently  than  the  complete  abolition  of  their 
rights,  which  they  constantly  dreamt  of  recovering. 

Many  changes,  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  met 
with  an  implacable  opposition,  are  afterwards  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  circumstances. 
The  third  Publilian  law,  which  applied  that  of  Licinius  to 
the  censorship,  so  that  one  censor  was  always  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  plebeian,  was  probably  not  even  disputed  at  all, 
especially  by  the  side  of  those  other  ones.  StiU  it  was 
salutary  and  served  to  remove  irritations;  the  right  of  the 
plebeians  to  this  office  was  admitted  by  the  election  of  C. 
Marcius. 

By  whatever  means  the  consent  of  the  curies  to  the 
first  two  laws  may  have  been  obtained,  all  were  past  in 
due  form :  and  however  defective  they  may  have  been,  they 
were  for  the  present  a  blessed  boon,  and  remained  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Internal  discord  was  banisht  by  them; 
a  lasting  foundation  was  then  laid  for  an  extensive  state, 
which  had  grown  up  quickly,  and  a  far  more  brilliant 
future   prepared   for  it:    then   began    that  golden  age  of 
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Boman  virtue  and  heroic  greatness,  which  awoke  the  at- 
tention of  the  Greeks  to  the  nation  of  barbarians  that  was 
growing  up  with  might,  and  which  filled  them  with  ad- 
miring astonishment:  an  age,  which  the  world  has  seen 
only  once,  and  to  which  even  the  censor  Cato  lookt  up 
with  sadness  &om  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  race. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  DOWN  TO  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE. 


In  several  years  of  this  period  there  appear  symptoms 
of  the  patricians  not  having  yet  renounced  the  foolish 
dream  of  winning  back  by  stubbornness  the  privileges  they 
had  irrecoverably  lost^^.  Their  attempts,  though  tormenting 
and  vexatious,  did  not  endanger  the  peace,  because,  though 
they  were  inflexible  enough  to  renew  the  contest  continually, 
they  were  still  not  so  rash  as  to  venture  upon  ^xtremeB, 
when  they  encountered  the  resistance  which  they  dreamt 
had  ceast.  Many  were  still  alive  in  the  vigour  and  ma- 
turity of  their  age,  who  retained  the  ineffaceable  recollection 
of  their  old  exclusive  dominion  and  indignation  at  being 
conquered:  it  was  necessary  for  another  generation  to 
step  into  their  place,  which  knew  of  the  olden  time  only  as 
a  matter  of  tradition,  before  there  could  be  peace.  Few 
of  their  grandchildren  would  have  been  so  blind  as  to  wish, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  recover  then  what  had  been 
lost,  and  to  take  it  in  exchange  for  that  which  had  arisen 
for  them  and  for  all :  but  the  undertaking  could  not  have 
succeeded,  and  the  wiser  descendants  of  both  parties  must 
have  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  good  fortune,  that  irra- 
tional strife  did  not  annihilate  the  equipoise  in  the  republic 
by  injuring  the  aristocracy. 

The  same  feeling  is  manifested  by  a  dictator  being 
appointed  for  some  time  almost  every  year  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  elections;  but  a  plebeian  raised  to  this  digni^ 

"*  See  above  p.  71. 
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was  compelled  by  absurd  pretexts  to  lay  it  down;  and  after 
this  fourteen  interrexes  followed,  as  on  a  former  occasion 
five,  before  the  election  of  the  consuls  was  completed^. 
it  is  more  probable,  that  these  presidents  refused  to  accept 
votes  for  the  plebeian  candidates  or  that  the  curies  refused 
their  sanction,  than  that  the  comitia  were  put  o£P  under 
various  pretexts^^;  the  patricians  did  not  wish  for  an- 
archy, they  only  wisht  to  force  certain  elections.  But 
all  the  contest  and  struggle,  respecting  which  Livy  himself 
may  have  read  but  little  in  the  brief  annals,  but  of  which 
we  may  form  some  idea  by  what  Cicero  relates^*  about 
Curius,  always  ended  with  an  election  in  accordance  with 
the  Licinian  law. 

In  the  year  418  (423),  thirty  years  after  the  pretor- 
ship  had  been  separated  from  the  consulship  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Licinian  law,  this  dignity  was  conferred  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  plebeian,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the 
author  of  those  salutary  laws  explained  above.  At  that 
time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  lower  curule  dig- 
nities were  not  regarded  as  steps  to  the  highest,  fix>m  which 
no  one  descended  to  the  former  again.  The  pretorship 
and  the  curule  edileship  were  objects  of  ambition^^  after 
repeated  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
laws  of  the  year  408  (413)  had  limited  the  repetition  of 
the  consulship:  and  this  appears  to  have  remained  un- 
altered until  the  time,  when  the  edileship  was  burthened 
with  liturgies  so  heavy,  that  in  order  to  induce  the  Boraan 
love  of  economy  to  submit  to  them,  it  was  found  neces- 

"»  livy,  vm.  17,  23. 

^*  Dilatifl  alia  atque  alia  de  causa  comitiis.    JAyj,  yiii.  23. 

''*  Brnttu,  14  (55);  see  aboye,  p.  71.  In  Livy  too  (x.  15),  the  patricians 
reproach  Q.  Fabius  for  not  endeavonring  to  get  two  of  their  order 
elected. 

^  As  the  example  of  M.  Valerius  CorvoB  shews,  see  aboye,  p.  37.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  TO.  48.  See  also  Liyy,  x.  9,  where  licinius  Macer  is  an  incom- 
parably better  authority  than  Piso,  nay  than  any  one  else,  as  he  was  the  only 
one  who  examined  original  documents. 
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sary  to  require  the  discliarge  of  them  as  a  step  to  the 
higher  dignities. 

Among  all  the  men  of  his  order  certainly  no  one  sor- 
past  Q.  Publilius  in  that  authority,  which  was  required  of 
him  who  was  the  first  to  open  to  his  order  the  career  of 
a  new  honour:  but  the  legislator  of  411  (416)  had  a  direct 
vocation  to  the  task.  If  things  which  have  happened  are 
so  completely  buried  in  oblivion  through  the  accidental 
silence  of  a  superficial  historian  and  through  the  accidental 
loss  of  other  sources,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
divining  them :  if  it  is  only  in  the  history  of  antiquityj — 
notwithstanding  the  more  precise  development  of  the  laws 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  events,  which  were  not  hurried 
onwards  as  in  our  days  by  tempests  blowing  from  afisir, — 
that  chaos  and  confusion  are  the  deities  whose  soverainty 
must  be  faithfully  defended;  then  we  must  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  others  confine  ourselves  to  what  Livy  relates: 
to  wit,  that  the  patrician  consul  C.  Sulpicius,  who  presided 
at  the  election,  refused  to  receive  any  votes  for  the  ple- 
beian, but  that  the  senate,  since  greater  privileges  had 
been  lost,  yielded  with  respect  to  the  lesser.  But  if  we 
investigate  Roman  history  on  the  only  conditions  which 
render  it  worth  knowing,  we  shall  not  believe,  that  a 
single  plebeian,  however  great  his  authority  may  have 
been,  could  have  attempted  to  intrude  into  a  dignity  to 
which  his  order  had  no  claim;  ''nor  that  he  could  have 
succeeded  accidentally,  while  withal  it  again  depended 
in  the  same  manner  upon  chance,  whether  his  example 
should  be  followed  for  the  future  or  not. 

The  pretorship  was  without  any  doubt  divided  by  law 
between  the  two  orders  every  year  in  turn,  before  a  ple- 
beian candidate  could  sue  for  it;  and  as  Q.  Publilius 
establisht  the  division  for  the  censorship,  so  he  must  have 
obtained  the  same  for  the  pretorship,  probably  by  a  fourth 
law  of  his  dictatorship  which  Livy  overlookt:  hence  he  is 
the  first  plebeian  pretor,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
censor  for  the  next  lustrum,  assuredly  too  not  by  accident. 
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This  secure  establishment  of  the  equipoise  of  the  orders 
against  arbitrary  power  and  chance^  by  which  the  one, 
whose  strength  was  departing  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  prevented  for  its  own  good  &om  making 
daring  attempts  to  recover  what  it  could  not  hold^  and  by 
which  oppression  was  checkt  in  the  one  that  had  gained 
the  ascendency, — this  is  peculiar  to  the  Bomans.  Ex- 
amples of  this  division^  which  could  take  place  only  after 
the  yeaiB  in  which  there  had  been  one  pretor,  and  which, 
after  the  institution  of  a  second  pretor,  was  probably  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  other  curule 
dignities,  are  perhaps  wanting  on  account  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  Fasti:  when  four  pretors  were  appointed  every 
year^  two  of  them  were  patricians  and  two  plebeians  even 
in  the  Hannibalian  war^  although  all  the  laws  respecting 
the  elections,  which  might  have  excluded  a  person  de- 
cidedly superiour  in  those  times  of  pressing  danger^  were 
then  suspended'^^. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  pledging  of  personal  liberty  the 
whole  plebeian  order  was  at  the  same  time  freed  from  a 
degrading  stain  and  from  tyranny.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  bondage  for  debt  afiected  them  only'*,  and  that  its 
whole  severity  continued  even  after  the  twelve  tables'^. 

This  great  change  in  the  civil  law^  the  influence  of 
which  upon  the  civil  relations  was  at  least  as  great  as  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  is  expressly  placed  by  Livy  in 
the  year  424  (429)^  and  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 

*"  See  in  JA7j*b  third  decad  the  names  of  the  proton  in  every 
year.  InstitutionB  of  this  kind  for  the  advantage  of  a  decaying 
order,  which  has  no  principle  of  renovation  within  itself,  cannot  last 
for  ever;  here  too,  in  the  end,  the  insufficient  number  of  able  men 
among  the  patricians  decided  the  question,  and  from  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Hannibal  we  find  that  that  rule  is  set  aside.  The 
yearly  alternation  in  the  edileship  was  observed  still  longer.  See 
ibove,  p.  42. 

»  See  Vol  I.  p.  567  folL 

'•  VoL  II.  p.  S31 ;  compare  p.  597  foil.  ^  viii.  27. 
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requires  an  investigation  of  it^  and  as  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  forward  cannot  after  all  be  wrong  by  many  years, 
I  will  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  Otherwise  it  is  certainly 
more  probable,  that  the  law  which  was  brought  aboat, 
according  to  tradition,  in  consequence  of  the  Caudine  cala- 
mity, was  given  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator  in  435  (440)*** 
whose  name  erroneously  led  Livy,  or  those  from  whom  he 
copied,  to  refer  it  to  his  consulship  twelve  years  before. 

All  the  writers,  who  speak  of  this  event,  relate  unani- 
mously that  a  youth  who  had  given  himself  up  to  slavery 
for  the  debts  of  his  &ther®^,  was  solicited,  threatened,  and 
at  last  illused,  and  scourged  by  the  usurer,  to  compel  him 
to  yield  to  his  shameful  lust.  He  preserved  his  chastity, 
and  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  forum  among  the  people,  whose  strong 
sympathy  wrung  from  the  senate  the  abolition  of  the  impious 
law.  Livy,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions,  calls  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  C.  Publilius*':  Dionysius  undoubtedly  the  same, 
but  Valerius  Maximus,  gives  him  the  name  of  T.  Veturius^. 
The  two  last  agree  in  stating,  that  the  father  had  &llen  into 
poverty  through  being  an  officer  at  the  capitulation  of  Cau- 
dium.  This  uncertainty,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  express 
mention  of  the  usurer  underthenameof  theproudest  patrician 

^^  This  would  be  quite  establisht,  if  the  Florentine  manuscript  of 
Yarro  in  the  passage  so  dreadfuUy  corrupted  in  the  editions,  vu.  5, 
(ti.  p.  101)  came  nearer  to  the  emendation  (probablj  of  VertraninsX 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  quoted  by  Sigonius  (on  livj,  yiii.  28), 
and  silently  approved  of  bj  Scaliger:  C.  Poetelio  Visob  dictatort.  Bat  the 
manuscript  reads:  C  Popillio  voeare  sUlo  dictatore. 

^  It  throws  light  upon  customs  and  family  law,  that  Dionysius, 
Exc.  Val.  p.  2338  R.,  relates,  that  the  cousins  did  not  supply  the  poor 
youth  with  the  contributions  for  burying  his  father,  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned. 

"  It  could  not  be  Xivy,  but  only  a  copyist,  that  considered  Pub- 
lius  a  family  name,  which  sad  mistake  however  seems  to  prevail  in 
all  the  manuscripts  of  Livy,  since  Drakenborch  says  of  the  best,  that 
their  reading  is  the  same  as  the  alteration  of  Helenius,  who  however 
allowed  Publius  to  stand. 

"  n,  1.  9. 
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of  the  time,  L.  Papirius,  make  us  suspect  that  the  story  of 
the  specified  case  is  a  tale  invented  by  hatred;  but  we  have 
no  reason  for  doubting,  that  the  slavery  of  the  nexus  for 
debt  was  abolisht  by  a  Poetelian  law.  It  forbade  the 
pledging  of  the  person  for  the  future :  it  abolisht  it 
in  the  case  of  all  who  could  swear  that  they  possest 
sufficient  property  to  pay  their  debts^**.  This  was 
for  the  nexi :  it  secured  the  addicti  against  chains  and 
fetters,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  imposed  for 
crimes  until  they  were  atoned  for.  In  such  cases  addiction 
and  private  imprisonment  occur  in  Plautus  as  the  most 
severe  means  of  compulsion,  from  which  however  the 
person  escapt  who  was  able  to  pay  the  sum  he  was  con- 
demned in,  inasmuch  as  Ballio  must  be  regarded  as  a  freed- 
man,  and  as  such  men  were  fully  lookt  upon  as  citizens 
even  at  that  time^  we  cannot  say  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Poetelian  law  for  plebeians  did  not  extend  to  him :  in  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Livy  during  the  Hannibalian  war 
persons  in  chains  who  were  condemned  to  pay  money  just 
as  those  guilty  of  heavy  crimes  in  prison. 

Instead  of  the  body,  property  was  to  be  pledged  for 
debt  in  two  different  ways.  A  fictitious  sale  of  quiritarian 
property  for  the  purpose  of  pledging,  the  fiducia^  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  nexum  of  the  person :  and  the  adjudication 
of  the  property  for  the  addiciio  in  cases  where  the  contract 
for  the  loan  had  not  been  concluded  in  the  other  form, 
because  the  borrower  had  not  sufficient  quiritarian  pro- 
perty, or  because  a  different  form  had  been  chosen  from 
som^  other  motive,  or  when  the  debt  had  arisen  in  any 
other  way  than  by  borrowing. 

Now  whether  it  was  because  the  addiction  was  accom- 
panied by  a  diminutio  capitis,  or  whether  it  was  a  peculiar 
severity  of  the  law,  the  effect  of  this  disgrace,  even  when 


*"*  Omnes  qui  bonam  copiam  jurarent,  ne  essent  nexi,  dissoluti.  Varro 
has  this  important  addition,  instead  of  which  Livj  speaks  of  an  uncondi- 
tional restoration  to  freedom. 
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in  a  lower  degree  and  when  the  pretor  assigned  die  pro- 
perty  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor^  was  loss  of  tribe  and 
civil  infetmy:  and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  complete 
bankruptcy^  but  even  when  the  debtor  came  again  into 
possession  of  his  property**^. 

The  abolition  of  the  sale  of  a  man's  own  person  did 
not  however  prevent  a  &ther  from  seUing  his  son  either  on 
condition  of  remancipation  or  absolutely:  and  the  former 
must  frequently^  from  its  yery  nature,  have  occasioned  real 
slavery  for  debt. 

'^  Upon  this  rests  the  whole  importanee  of  the  question,  which  is  deba- 
ted in  the  oration  for  Qoinctius,  whether  the  adjudication  of  his  propertj, 
which  had  been  reyoked  in  any  case,  had  possest  legal  power;  hence  it  is  a 
causa  capitis :  c.  8.(31.)  9.  (32.)  —  *A4ftUr$m  Ttura  fiJ^p  oMa,  wti»  M  n^u 
wwra  8*  4*  irifitn  fo^irov,  iifipvalmrTOSf  iiw6  rn  Ztuftiuu  jrol  ftA\ov  vorr^s 
avftfioKoiov.  Dionysius,  ti.  41.  I  have  lost  monej  that  I  have  lent  to 
many,  says  Appins,  Dionys.  yi.  59,  but  ohZhfa  r&v  iroorcpiicrcErrarr  n* 
vp6<rBtTov  ivQifiird^iiv  oW  ft  r  i  /i  o  v. 
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ALEXANDER  OF  EPIRUS. 


It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  vocation  I  have  chosen, — 
in  clearing  up  the  history  of  Rome^  so  far  as  mj  powers 
and  the  existing  resources  allow,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
may  become  no  less  &miliar  and  perceptible  than  that 
of  modem  times,  in  which  we  have  not  lived  ourselves,  — 
to  give  such  a  representation  of  the  nations  and  states,  with 
which  Rome  came  into  contact  in  the  extension  of  her 
empire  either  in  relations  of  friendship  or  in  war,  that  the 
reader  instead  of  a  mere  name,  such  as  that  of  Epirots  or 
Aetolians,  may  know  in  general  outlines,  what  was  then  the 
extent  of  their  state,  what  their  power,  and  what  their 
constitution  and  mode  of  living.  These  representations 
are  in  general  the  fruits  of  an  attention  directed  from 
early  life  to  all  notices  respecting  nations  and  periods  that 
have  been  despised  and  overlookt;  and  in  some  cases  of 
enquiries  not  less  laborious  than  those^  by  which  I  have 
brought  into  order  the  chaos  of  the  eariy  times  of  Rome^ 
but  with  which  I  shall  avoid  increasing  the  size  of  a  work, 
-whose  unavoidable  expanrion  leaves  me  on  the  borders  of 
old  age  little  hope  of  completing  it. 

The  expedition  of  king  Alexander  of  Epirus  to  Italy 
gives  occasion  to  such  a  digression;  an  event,  which  had 
it  is  true,  no  immediate  connexion  with  Roman  history, 
with  the  exception  of  a  treaty  tbat  produced  no  results, 
and  respecting  the  indirect  effects  of  which  little  can  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
io  the  relations  of  Magna  Qraecia,  but  which  nevertheless 
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exercised  an  influence  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Bomanfl 
to  the  people  of  those  countries.  It  would  however  inter- 
fere with  the  connexion  of  the  real  history  of  Borne,  to 
defer  this  digression  to  the  year,  under  which  the  annals 
speak  of  the  treaty,  by  means  of  which  alone  Alexander  of 
Epirus  belongs  to  Soman  bistoiy^^. 

The  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy  had  fallen  into  the 
deepest  decay  through  the  wars  with  the  Lucanians  and 
the  elder  Dionysius;  Posidonia,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
receive  a  barbarian  colony,  had  not  met  with  the  hardest 
fate  among. those  that  had  been  compelled  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  enemy;  others  lay  in  ruins,  or  were  scantQy 
inhabited  again  by  a  forein  population  or  by  a  few  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  had  returned  from  slavery.  Even  in 
those  that  had  maintained  their  independence,  the  flower  of 
their  citizens  had  vanisht,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  exten- 
sive territories  they  had  once  governed,  they  were  confined 
to  their  walls,  within  the  wide  circumference  of  which 
the  inhabited  part  became  every  day  more  narrowly  con- 
tracted®*. 

Tarentum  had,  it  appears,  remained  neutral  in  the  war 
against  Dionysius,  and  a  similar  sepai'ation  from  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Italietes  was  perhaps  the  reason,  that 
the  Lucanians  did  not  turn  their  arms  against  that  country 
till  a  late  period.  The  Tarentines  even  made  war  upon 
the  hard-prest  Thurii,  which  continued  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle against  the  Lucanians  with  a  perseverance  unusual 
among  the  Greeks  of  those  times«  and  seem  to  have  forced 
it  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  territory®*.     But  when  the 


^  (In  the  margin  of  the  manoiicript,  I  find  here  the  following 
scattered  allnsions  without  references  and  detail:  relation  of  Borne  to  the 
Greeks.  ^  N.B.  Bevolntion  in  Syracuse;  expulsion  of  the  yofiiSpoi  jhri  tw 
94ifuni  tad  rw  e^4p»p  9o6Kw  leoXcoM^rwr  3^  mWiKvpimw,  Herodot.  —  At 
Cuma  too  there  was  an  aristocracy.    Dionjs.  vn.  4.) 

**  Posidonia,  Caulonia,  Bhegium,  Hipponium,  Croton. 

^  Cleandridas,   the   Spartan  exile,  who   was   the  mediator   of  the 
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revolt  of  the  Bruttians  separated  the  Lucanians  from  the 
southern  Italietes,  they  directed  their  whole  force  against 
the  Siritis;  and  Tarentum  with  Metapontum  and  Hera- 
clea  could  not  with  their  own  militia  resist  the  Italican 
cohorts,  although  Tarentum,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  was  then  just  beginnings  counted  among  its 
citizens  30,000  foot  soldiers  and  2,000  horsemen.  In 
this  city  a  democracy  had  now  existed  for  a  long  time, 
because  the  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  frightful  defeat  by  the 
-Messapians^^:  as  the  extraordinary  population  of  the 
Greek  colonies  is  only  conceivable  by  the  admission,  not 
only  of  Greeks  of  all  nations,  but  also  of  natives  of  the 
country,  so  the  latter  were  probably  registered  in  different 
tribes,  and  the  descendants  of  the  pure  Dorians  probably 
enjoyed  privileges  confined  to  their  race,  in  the  place  of 
which  a  general  equality  was  brought  about  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  unfortunate  day.  Very  many  things  pecu- 
liar to  Italy  seem  to  have  become  establisht  in  Tarentum 
through  the  mixture  of  the  citissens,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Italican  nations  must  have  been  incomparably  more 
frequent  and  important  than  with  old  Greece.  Woollen 
cloth  manufactures  and  dyeing,  which  have  at  all  times  been 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  a 
large  town  population^  must  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Tarentum:  the  flocks,  which  spent  the 
winter  on  the  Galaesus,  were  driven  in  the  summer  into  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzo :  the  inland  districts  could  provide 
themselves  with  the  finest  salt  from  Tarentum :  and  thus 
Tarentum  and  Samnium  were  naturally  united  to  one  an- 
other^'.    The  fact   of  Tarentum  being  forein   to   Greece 


peace  between  Tarentam  and  Tharii  (Strabo,  ti.  p.  264),  is  probablj  no 
other  than  the  one  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  of 
I^enctra:  for  Leandridas  is  evidently  written  wrongly  (Diodorus,  xn.  64): 
and  the  same  general  of  the  Tharians  against  the  Lucanians,  whose  exploits 
are  related  by  Folyaenns  (il  10. 2. 4)  under  the  name  of  Gleandrides. 
*•  Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  3. 
''  Friendship  of  the  Samnites  for  the  Greeks.    Strabo,  t.  p.  250. 
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proper,  explains  why  it  never  appears  as  a  maritime  power, 
notwithstanding  its  considerable  navigation  and  its  very 
rich  fisheries. 

The  Tarentines  have  drawn  contempt  upon  their  memory 
by  the  criminal  frivolity  which  hurried  them  into  the 
war  with  Rome,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  want  of 
respect  with  which  Pyrrhus  treated  them :  but  this  con* 
tempt,  at  leadt  for  the  earlier  times^  must  be  unjust. 
Archytas  was  their  fellow-citizen,  and  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  did  not  render  him  unfit  in  their  eyes  to 
manage  the  state  and  command  their  armies;  merchants, 
artizans,  sailors  and  fishermen  could  not  form  an  infantry  of 
of  the  line,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  democracy  was 
in  general  opposed,  and  when  Tarentum  hired  mercenaries, 
it  was  certainly  just  as  excusable  as  Athens;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  do  it  no  less  than  Florence,  after  the  democracy 
had  become  tyrannical;  and  like  Tarentum,  Florence  too 
took  more  than  once  forein  princes  with  whole  armies  into 
its  pay,  which  certainly  supplied  a  far  more  important 
power  than  an  equal  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  undar 
independent  leaders,  jealous  of  one  another  and  inclined  to 
treachery^ 

The  first  Greek  prince,  who  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  city,  was  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  Of  his  campaigns  no 
other  information  is  preserved,  than  that  he  was  slain 
with  his  whole  army  by  the  Lucanians  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  So  contemptible  were  the  sen- 
timents of  the  degenerated  Greeks,  that  this  is  related, 
not  as  an  event  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  that  one  and  the 
same  day  saw  the  fall  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  heroic  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  and  father  of  Agis,  who  had  abandoned  his  native 
land,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witness  of  its 
degradation  and  its  pusillanimity,  but  as  if  the  finger  of 

•^  That  the  carolry  at  least  of  the  Tarentines  cannot  haTe  been 
contemptible,  is  clear  from  the  light  horsemen  of  this  name  in  the  Macedo- 
nian armies,  who  were  probablj  enlisted  at  first  in  Tarentnm  itself. 
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the  Deity  was  to  be  traced  in  his  destruction,  because 
Archidamus  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Phocians, — the 
Phocians  who  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  hypocritical 
religious  zeal^  the  mortal  enemies  of  those  who  had  hurled 
his  country  from  the  ancient  highth  of  its  supremacy,  the 
people  who  had  defended  the  gates  of  Greece  against  the 
common  enemy, — and  because  there  were  among  his  soldiers 
many  of  the  mercenaries  who  had  once  been  paid  with  the 
gold  of  the  temple. 

Diodorus  relates  under  the  year  01.  108,  3  (409),  that 
Archidamus  was  invited  to  Italy  by  embassadors  from 
Tarentnm,  not  that  he  mentions  this  year  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  event,  but  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
relating  at  the  close  of  the  sacred  war,  how  the  higher 
powers  punisht  all  who  were  accomplices  in  the  sacri- 
legious plunder  of  the  temple.  His  landing  in  Italy  took 
place  still  later,  undoubtedly  in  01.  109,  1  (411).  Fdt 
to  this  year  we  must  refer  Livy's  statement  of  the  landing 
of  King  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  is  caused  by  a  false 
synchronism,  and  is  erroneous  in  the  person  of  the  Greek 
prince^^. 


^^  He  mentions  it  under  the  year  415.  viii.  3 ;  in  like  manner 
he  places  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  and  the  death  of  Alexander  of 
Epirus  in  the  year  429,  just  as  he  must  have  placed  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedonia  in  the  year  435,  because  it  is  under  this  year 
that  he  inserts  the  celebrated  comparison  between  him  and  Borne. 
Now  since  Alexandria  according  to  Ensebius  was  built  in  425, 
Ol.  112,  3,  but  Alexander  of  Macedonia  died  in  01.  114.  1.  431,  his 
synchronism  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the  years  of  the  city  compared 
with  that  of  Dionysius  and  Polybius,  which  I  endeavour  to  follow 
closely,  is  wrong  in  these  times  by  four  years,  which  must  be 
dedacted  from  those  of  the  city.  The  mistake  which  has  caused  the 
greatest  erroars  in  the  history  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  arose  from 
the  reduction  of  the  Olympic  years  to  years  of  the  city,  which  is  cor- 
rect according  to  the  era  of  Cato,  having  been  transferred  to  the  era 
of  Fabius,  which  falls  one  Olympiad  later.  For  example:  according 
Co  Fabius,  T.  Manlins  and  P.  Decius  were  the  consuls  of  the  year  411, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  01.  110,  3.  Now  he  who  overlookt,  that 
the   new   synchronism,    which    exprest  01.    109,    3    also   by   411,   >^'as 

M  2 
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After  the  destruction  of  this  army^  the  Tarentines  took 
king  Alexander  of  Epirus  into  their  pay.  This  prince^ 
the  brother  of  queen  Olympias,  had  been  given  by  his 
brother-in-law^  Philip  of  Macedonia,  as  king  to  the  Mo- 
lossians^  to  the  injury  of  the  elder  line,  the  children  of 
his  uncle  Arymbas;  and  it  was  for  the  solemnisation  of  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  Cleopatra,  that  those 
festivities  were  held  at  Pella,  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  murder  of  Philip. 


reckoned  according  to  the  Catouian  era,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
refer  to  the  consulship  of  Manlins  and  Decins  the  Greek  event  as* 
signed  to  this  year.  This  may  even  have  happened  to  I'ahias  him- 
self; for  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  asserting,  that  Cato 
invented  the  era  which  bears  his  name;  the  confounding  of  the  two 
kings  is  not  at  all  strange,  if  the  ancient  chronicle  wrote  somewhat 
thus:  anno  ccccxi  rex  Graectu  cvm  exercitu  in  ItaHiam  venit:  and 
^n  this  way  the  chronicles  daring  the  decay  of  the  empire  wrote 
again,  when  the  childhood  of  old  age  commenced.  This  proves,  that 
Livj's  explanation  of  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy  would  be  wrong, 
even  if  it  should  be  possible  to  dispute  my  observation  of  his  regular 
synchronistic  errours.  (When  Niebuhr  afterwards  made  the  chrono- 
logical enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  in  the  chapter.  On  the  Olympiad  and  year  of  the  taking  qf 
Borne,  p.  556-570,  he  has  dropt  this  explanation  of  Livy's  mistake. 
He  only  supposes,  p.  568,  569,  that  livy  understood  according  to  his 
method  the  date  415  of  an  annalist,  which  was  calculated  according 
to  the  correct  reduction  from  the  Olympic  year  112,  1.  to  be  the 
Olympic  year  110,  4.  17iebnhr  therefore,  according  to  his  later  views, 
fixt  the  landing  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  necessarily  remained 
doubtful  in  the  representation  of  our  text,  in  the  year  415.  Thna 
also  the  reason  for  placing  the  landing  of  Archidamus  in  Italy  from 
409  to  411,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus,  is  removed.  We  have,  how- 
ever hesitated  to  accommodate  this  as  well  as  other  differences  be- 
tween our  passages  and  the  other  complete  investigation,  that  we 
might  not  withhold  from  the  reader  the  progressive  development  of 
his  views.) 

^  01. 109.  3.  llie  fact  that  it  is  stated  even  a  year  before  in  the 
speech  on  Halonnesus,  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  three 
Greeks  towns  in  Cassopia  and  given  them  to  his  brother-in-law  In 
servitude,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  beginning  of  his  government  as 
king:  it  was  a  small  state,  given  to  him  till  the  throne  should  be- 
come vacant. 
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Philip  by  raising  his  kinsman  had  honoured  himself  and 
his  house,  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  powerful  and, 
independent.  Of  Ambracia  it  is  known,  that  it  had  a 
Macedonian  garrison^  and  even  if,  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided, Alexander  had  received^  in  addition  to  the  crown 
due  to  another  member  of  his  family,  the  soverainty  over 
other  Epirot  tribes^  which  had  never  before  been  depen* 
dent  on  the  Molossians^  and  Pyrrhids,  yet  he  must 
have  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  Macedonia  powerless 
and  little;  and  this  feeling,  quite  as  much  as  a  desire 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  nephew^  must  have 
urged  him  to  go  to  Italy^  where  the  need  of  support  among 
the  surviving  Greeks  might  have  held  out  a  tempting 
prospect  of  being  received  as  a  welcome  protector,  and 
of  thus  founding  an  independent  kingdom.  But  the 
Tarentines  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to  him  in 
despair,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  Pyrrhus;  they  regarded 
him  as  in  the  service  of  the  republic^  and  it  is  attested 
that  an  enmity  arose  between  them  and  the  king,  which 
according  to  all  appearance  increast  till  they  came  to  open 
hostilities,  and  has  been  objected  to  them  as  ingratitude, 
perhaps  with  too  much  onesidedness. 

The  king  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have  complained  of  the 
unfairness*  of  fortune,  which  had  destined  to  his  nephew 
▼ictories  over  women,  to  him  a  severe  struggle  against 
men.  With  no  less  partiality  did  she  bestow  upon  the 
Macedonian  king  historians,  and  preserve  their  works; 
while  to  him  she  only  granted  a  mention  in  general 
works^  which  have  perisht;  nay  as  if  she  had  intentionally 
wisht  to  deprive  him  of  enviable  fame  with  posterity,  she 
has    destroyed   that   part  of  a  work  otherwise  preserved, 

*^  The  earlier  Greek  writers,  even  such  ae,  like  Aristotle,  did 
not  use  Atticisms,  always  write  Molottians;  which  the  Romans  according 
to  a  false  analogy  have  changed  into  Molossians.  The  Thessalians  were 
Thesprotians,  and  the  double  T  is  Thessalian. 

^  Among  the  known  historians  only  Doris,  Diyllus,  and  Timaeus  can 
have  related  his  campaigns. 
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¥rhere  undoubtedly  much  more  satisfactory  accouuts  of  his 
campaigns  were  extracted  than  in  the  two  Roman  writers, 
who  relate  something  very  confused  about  them^^.  Only 
the  year,  in  which  he  fell,  can  be  ascertained,  not  that 
in  which  he  landed,  and  not  through  how  many  campaigns 
he  maintained  himself  ^^. 

He  turned  his  arms  first  against  the  Messapians  or 
Sallentines:  the  possession  of  Brundusium  would  have 
secured  the  nearest  connexion  with  Epirus  independent  of 
the  sentiments  of  Tarentum;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  the  advantages,  which  a  peace  and  alliance  with  this 
people  afforded.     He  concluded  similar  treaties  with  the 


^  From  Ol.  Ill,  1,  to  115,  2,  we  fiad  in  the  I7th  and  ISih  booU 
of  Diodoms    only   the   history   of   Alexander  and  his  saccessors;  bnt 
nothing  npou    any  other  countries,  which   had  by  no  means  lost  their 
independence    o[  the    Macedonian    system.    He   says   himself    in    the 
prooemium  of  the   17th  book,  that  he  would  write  upon  these  also  for 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  only  that   be  wonld  not  interrupt 
the   history   of  the  latter  as  he  otherwise  does  by  syncbronifitic  narra* 
tives.    That  he  had  written  upon  them   for  the  time  of  the  first  seven 
years  after  Alexander's  death  in  the   18th  book,  where  there   is   now 
howeyer  no   trace  of  them,  is  clear   from   his  own   statement,  xix.  3. 
That  is  to  say,  a  second  part  of  the  18th  book  is  lost,  which  like  the 
seventeenth    was    divided    into   two  parts:  and  this  lost  part  contained 
the   history   of  those   countries   not   connected  with  Macedonia  during 
those  eighteen  years.    That  the  close  of  the    18th    book  refers  directly 
to  the  19th,  is  the  fabrication  of  a  copyist,  who  has  also  concealed  the 
gap  of  more  than  two   years,   which  has  justly  been   pointed  out  by 
the  commentators  on  xtiii.  44,  by  catting    away  the    mangled  passage 
and  plastering   it   over  in    such    a  manner,   that  hitherto   nobody  has 
been  able  to  guess  with  certainty,  where  it  is  to  be  lookt  for.    Similar 
falsifications  in  Dion  Cassius  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Vene- 
tian  manuscript:    ignorant  purchasers  must  have  had  a  dislike  against 
books   which     did   not    appear    complete.     I   wish  by  this  remark  to 
induce  scholars  to  look  out   for  a  manuscript  of  Diodorus,  which  con- 
tains  the    1 8th    book  and  is  older  than  the  fifteenth    century:  if  such 
an    one   still  exists,  it    is   for  this  work  what  the  Venetian  manuscript 
is  for  Dion  Cassias,  the  source  of  all  the  others,  and  will  certainly  give 
results  of  the  same  kind.    (Compare  Vol.  ii.  note  861,  and  1127.) 

^  See  above  note  293. 
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neighbouring  Peucetians  and  with  Metapontum:  the  noble 
fiunilies,  which  he  sent  as  hostages  to  Epirus,  must  have 
been  given  by  these  Italican  nations  and  the  Greek  cities. 
It  cannot  have  been  till  after  this  that  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium;    he  conquered  many 
towns  of  both  nations,  transferred  the  war  to  the  shores  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  he  landed  near  Paestum,  and 
gained  a  decisive  battle  over  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
who  could  make  no  more  impression  upon  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanxes  than  the  Romans;    and    after   this  battle 
he  concluded  a  friendly  alliance  with  Rome  in  418  (423). 
But  at  that  time  the  Tarentines  must  have  gone  over  to  his 
enemies:  Heraclea  is  mentioned  as  their  colony  amongst 
his  conquests,  and  one  can  see,  even  before  the  battle  near 
Pandosia  where  he  perisht  with  his  army,  that  the  fortune 
of  war  was  turned  against  him,  that  he  was  fighting  on  the 
defensive  against  complete  destruction.     Thus  far  he  had 
retreated,  driven  away  from   his    basis  on  the   Tarentine 
gulf;  he  pitches    his    camps   upon   strong   highths  —  the 
allies  undoubtedly  separated  from  his  Epirots:  the  Luca- 
nian   exiles   already  despair   of  his   success  and  purchase 
their  peace  by  treachery ;  he  remains  in  the  most  danger- 
ous position,  dreading  the  still  more  fearful  danger  of  a 
retreat  through  the  impassable  mountains,  which  he  had 
perhaps  already  attempted  in  vain.     Favored  by  heavy  falls 
of  rain,  which  kept  the  divided  army  entirely  apart,  the 
Italicans  overwhelmed  the  two  camps;  nothing  is  left  him, 
since  the  enemy  have  already  shut  him  in,  but  to  attempt 
that  dreaded  retreat  by  force  of  arms;  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  out  of  the  camp,  but  after  this  first  success,  which 
can  only  have  been  the  beginning   of  unspeakable  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  his  'troops  disperst:  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  swollen  by  the  rains,  through  which  he  was  leading  a 
band  that  had  again  gathered  around  him,  the  Lucanians 
made  an  attack;  the  king  fell,  struck  by  a  spear,     Livy 
relates  only  the  outrages  which  his  corpse  experienced ;  a 
sure   proof,  that    he  had  been  very    cruel  as   conqueror. 
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With  such  rage  in  the  minds  of  the  enemj^  the  remains  of 
his  army  could  have  obtained  no  mercy^  nor  have  escapt 
to  any  Greek  town,  as  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
individuals  to  do. 

Tarentum  appears  after  this  catastrophe  more  powerful 
and  respected  than  before:  not  only  in  alliance  with  the 
Samnites,  and  exercising  influence  over  the  Lucaniaits, 
whose  power  never  recovered  from  the  first  defeats  of  this 
war:  but  Tarentum  ventures  now  by  mediation  and  inter- 
ference to  pretend  to  protect  others  even  against  Rome. 
As  the  Lucanians  sink,  so  the  power  of  tHe  Bruttians 
grows.  The  siege  of  Croton,  where  it  was  only  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  Syracusans  that  saved  this  town^  certainly 
happened  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Alexander; 
it  was  probably  a  direct  vengeance  for  the  alliance  of  the 
Crotoniats  with  him,  and  such  a  decisive  victory  encou- 
raged them  to  an  undertaking  which  had  never  yet  been 
ventured  upon. 

The  treaty  with  Alexander  is  a  blot  in  the  history  of 
Rome;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not  even  an  excuse  for  it  by 
any  danger:  hostility  against  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
peace  and  the  ancient  alliance  had  been  restored^  and  who 
at  that  time  were  the  champions  of  Italy,  could  have  been 
the  only  occasion  of  it :  and  if  the  Samnites  had  agreed  to 
an  ignoble  peace  and  alliance  with  Alexander^  Rome's 
downfall  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  her  wicked 
conduct.  The  treaty  however  was  not  a  real  alliance  for 
mutual  support: — otherwise  the  war  with  Samnium  would 
then  have  broken  out — ;  still  it  was  the  infallible  cause  to 
a  great  degree  of  the  exasperation^  which  rendered  this 
war  unavoidable,  so  soon  as  there  was  an  occasion  for  it: 
it  was  a  recognition  of  the  conquests  which  Alexander 
flattered  himself  of  being  able  to  accomplish. 

Six  or  seven  years  later,  Alexander  the  Great  died 
at  Babylon,   where  the    remotest   nations  of   Europe  and 

^  Diodorus,  xix.  3. 
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Libya  offered  him  their  homage.  That  embassadors  of 
ihe  LucanianSi  Bruttians  and  Tyrrhenians  appeared  here 
And  offered  presents^  is  related  as  certain  by  Arrian:  who 
speaks  moreover  of  the  embassies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Iberians,  Celts^  Ethiopians  and  Scythians  only  as  from 
tradition:  he  must  therefore  have  found  the  former  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy:  and  cer- 
tainly the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  had  an  urgent  reason 
for  soliciting  his  pardon,  in  the  expectation  that  Alexander, 
on  his  return  firom  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  earthy 
would  avenge  his  kinsman.  Clitarchus  related^  that  a 
Roman  embassy  also  appeared  before  him^  which  Pliny^ 
mentions  without  expressing  a  doubt,  just  as  in  other  cases 
too  he  feels  no  vanity  for  the  earlier  times  of  his  nation. 

I  see  no  groimd  at  all  for  rejecting  the  account:  the 
silence  of  the  Boman  annalists,  even  if  we  could  place  un-^ 
conditional  belief  in  the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  none  had 
mentioned  any  thing  respecting  it,  would  prove  nothing, 
as  such  humiliations  were  certainly  erased  firom  their 
history. 

Bespecting  transactions  between  the  Bomans  and  Alex- 
ander, there  is  a  remarkable  statement  in  Strabo,  which 
has  been  overlookt'.  The  king  had  sent  back  some  pirates 
of  Antium  who  had  been  taken ;  but  he  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance.     This  would  have  been  a  direct 


'^  Clitarchus  wrote  not  long  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Borne 
ceitainlj  did  akeadj  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  but  hy  no  means 
in  snch  a  manner,  that  it  cbold  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  whether  it  bowed  before  him  or  not:  and  the  companions 
of  the  king  may  have  reckoned  the  Bomans  among  the  Tyrrhenians^ 
or  the  Tyrrhenians  of  whom  they  speak  may  have  been  the  Bomans 
tbemselres.  Later  writers,  as  Aristus  and  Asclepiades  seem  to  be, 
certainly  cannot  be  reckoned  as  authorities :  as  the  Boman  annalists  would 
hare  snpprest  the  mention  of  such  an  embassy  from  pride,  so  such  Greeks 
would  have  been  tempted  to  tell  stories  about  it  without  any  foundation: 
yet  they  had  Clitarchus;  but  what  more  they  added  may  be  rejected  without 
scruple. 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  "v.  p.  232. 
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occasion  for  despatching  an  embassy^  and  the  Tyrrhenians 
may  have  had  precisely  the  same.  Bome  had  a  particular 
reason  besides  in  its  alliance  with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  to 
which  it  perhaps  owed  the  mild  treatment  of  its  subjects. 

The  opinion  which  Livy  shares,  that  the  Romans  had 
not  even  heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander  is  ridiculous;  a 
consequence  of  the  isolation  of  Boman  history^  as  if  the 
Romans  themselves^  like  the  reader,  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  other  nations^  till  they  met  them  in  arms. 
A  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  represent  the  past  to 
himself,  if  he  would  not  much  rather  suppose,  that  the 
name  of  Alexander  had  been  heard  of  even  as  far  as  Bri- 
tain, than  doubt  that  at  Rome  the  eyes  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  state  were  directed  towards  him. 

With  no  more  insight  does  Livy  discuss  the  question, 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the 
Romans  and  Alexander,  in  order  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Neither  Livy  could  say,  nor  can  we,  whether 
Alexander  would  not  havo  been  contented  with  an  hege- 
mony as  in  Greece,  and  whether  the  Romans  and  Samnites 
would  not  have  submitted  to  it.  That  the  nations  of  Italy, 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  would  have  stood  toge- 
ther as  one  man,  can  hardly  be  conceived;  that  the  Bo- 
mans,  whose  power,  much  more  deeply  founded  forty  years 
afterwards,  was  shaken  by  P}rrrhu8  with  incomparably 
smaller  forces,  should  have  been  able  to  resist  him  by 
themselves,  may  be  said  to  be  impossible,  since  Alexander 
would  have  come  to  Italy  from  conquered  Africa,  not  with 
30,000  Macedonians  alone,  but  with  as  many  Greek  pha- 
langites as  the  master  of  the  treasures  of  Asia  f§lt  inclined 
to  enlist:  and  instead  of  a  swarm  of  Persians  and  Medes, 
with  armies  of  Africans  and  Spaniards. 
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FOREIN  RELATIONS  DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


In  the  same  year,  if  Polybius's  reckoning  is  correct**, 
the   Romans  concluded   the  first  peace  with   the   Gauls; 
consequently  for  the  same  reasons  which  occasioned  their 
peace  with  Alexander^  and  that  they  might  be  safe  on  this 
side  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites.     Livy's  account 
under  the  same  year,  that  apprehensions  of  a  Gallic  inva- 
sion were  spread  abroad^  and  that  a  dictator  was  appointed : 
that  the  persons  however    sent  out  in   order  to  collect 
information  reported^  that  everything  was  quiet  among  the 
Gauls,  has  an  obscure  reference  to  that  statement :  so  far 
did  the  annals  leave  traces  of  an  embassy  despatcht  to  the 
Gauls ;  the  mention  of  the  peace  was  obliterated.     Since  the 
Gauls  had  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Romans,  unless 
they  marcht    against    Rome,   they  could    have    had  no 
occasion   to   conclude    such   a    peace   with   the   Romans, 
except  it  was  solicited,  and  no  reason  to  grant  it«  except 
presents^  if  not  an  annual  tribute^  which  even  the  proudest 
bave  often  considered  to  be  no  dishonour  to  pay  to  barba- 
rians; for  certainly  this  peace,  which  protected  all  nations 
dependent  upon  the  Romans,  however  distant  Rome  her- 
self was,  almost  put  an  end  to  their  marauding  expeditions. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Etruria  was  protected  by  the 
impassable  nature  of  the  Apennines :   the  road  through  the 

*''  Thirty-four  yean  before  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  Folybius,  ii.  IS.  19, 
consequently  418  (423). 
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Abruzzi  was  easily  defended  by  the  brave  inhabitants^  and 
might  have  been  dreaded  by  the  barbarians  on  account 
of  more  than  one  defeat:,  there  remained  the  middle  road 
through  Umbria  which  was  certainly  subdued,  and  down 
the  lower  Tiber. 

This  account,  it  is  true,  seems  to  ,be  contradicted  by 
the  subsequent  statement  of  Livy***,  that  in  the  year  421 
(426)  the  city  was  filled  with  terrour  by  the  rumour  of  a 
Gallic  invasion ;  that  the  senate  ordered  a  general  arming, 
and  that  even  the  artizans  —  otherwise  still  excluded  at 
that  time  from  military  service  as  unworthy  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  tribes  —  were  enlisted:  that  the  army  was 
posted  near  Yeii^  and  did  not  advance  further,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  marching  towards  the  city  by 
another  road:  that  the  enemy  however  did  not  appear. 
*  Polybius  may  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  a 
groundless  alarm:  the  Romans  may  have  suspected  the 
barbarians  without  reason :  a  new  swarm,  not  bound  by  the 
treaties  of  their  countrymen,  may  have  come  across  the 
Alps:  all  these  suppositions  are  more  probable  than  that 
Polybius,  who  is  so  circumspect  and  so  careful  in  his 
chronology,  should  have  stated  falsely  the  year  in  which 
the  peace  was  concluded. 

Sacrificed  by  Bome  to  the  Samnites  as  the  price  of  the 
peace  and  the  alliance,  the  Sidicinians  had  shared  in  the 
war  of  the  Latins  against  Rome,  and  also  in  their  defeat^. 
They  were  the  only  people  that  did  not  lay  down  their  arms 
afterwards,  and  they  made  war  upon  their  former  allies, 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome:  the  latter 
sent  an  armed  force  to  their  assistance,  but  an  Auruncan 
town  had  fallen  before  the  help  arrived®.     This  led  Roman 

»*  vm.  20. 

*  The  Fasti  mention  Latins,  Campanians,  Sidicinians  and  AnmncanB  as 
the  nations  which  T.Manlins  triumpht  over. 

*  Liyy  (yiii.  16)  speaks  as  if  the  Auruncans  had  inhabited  only 
one  town:  but  this  is  just  as  erroneous  as  when  he  overlooks  the 
connexion  between   the    Sidicinian  and    Latin  wars,    and    regards    the 
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armies  between  the  Line  and  Vultumus^  and  they  directed 
their  march  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  another  canton 
of  the  same  AuruncapSi  which  had  remained  true  to  the 
Sidicinians,  or  had  submitted  to  them.  The  possession 
of  this  town  was  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the 
Falemian  district,  which  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians, 
and  where  a  great  many  Romans  had  settled,  and  also  as  a 
military  communication  with  Capua.  Accordingly^  when  it 
was  taken  by  storm  in  the  year  415  (420)  a  colony  of  2500 
men  was  sent  thither  in  the  very  next  year:  the  first  Latin 
colony,  which  was  founded  since  the  change  of  the  relations 
between  Borne  and  Latium;  it  consisted  without  doubt  of 
Quirites,  pale-burghers  and  equal  allies^  and  was  the  first 
of  the  fortresses,  with  which  Rome  gradually  closed  its 
frontiers  against  Samnium  and  prepared  itself  for  offensive 
wars:  for  these  colonies  must  be  regarded  as  fortresses, 
and  their  citizens  as  firontier-regiments. 

It  is  strange  that  there  is  now  no  farther  mention  of 
the  Sidicinians  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  march  of  a  consular  army  through  their  territory  is 
related  in  a  manner,  which  implies  that  it  was  a  country 
firiendly  to  the  Romans^^  That  the  Romans  did  not 
exert  themselves  to  conquer  such  an  important  town  as 
Teanum^  cannot  surprise  us^  as  the  recollection  of  their 
right  of  making  war  upon  the  Sidicinians  must  at  the  same 
time  have  reminded  them^  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  town  and  land  to  the  Samnites,  and  to  be 
contented  with  the  moveable  booty^  But  we  cannot 
indeed  conceive,  why  the  Samnites  should  not  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  accomplish  a  conquest, 
which  had  been  snatcht  from  them  a  few  years  before  only 

former  as  one  wtiich  was  begun  afresh,  and  called  forth  by  the  misfortane  of 
the  Anmncans. 
*^  Liry,  x.  14. 
*  So    it    was    arranged    in    the    treaty   with    Carthage    for    both 
parties:   Polybins,  lu.  24;   and  also  in  that  with  the  ^tolians;   Liyy, 
JLXn.  24. 
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by  foTcin  intervention,  and  which  they  had  expresdy  re- 
served for  themselves;  especially  as  they,  just  as  much  as 
the  Romans,  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  peace  be- 
tween them  was  an  unnatural  state,  until  one  or  the  other 
was  conquered.  We  may  also  conjecture,  that  the  Sidi- 
cinians  actually  submitted  to  them,  since  in  428  (428)  the 
Frivernatans  and  Fundanians  are  called  neighbours  of  the 
Samnites^^,  since  Fregellae  had  been  conquered  by  them^^, 
and  Fabrateria  in  420  (425)  had  sought  proteetion  against 
them,  and  a  Boraan  army  of  observation  was  stationed  in 
the  Sidicinian  country  in  416  (421)  and  418  (423).  The 
fact  that  Teanum  afterwards  threw  off  their  dominion  agwi 
and  was  devoted  to  the  Bomans,  would  then  be  one  of  the 
many  occurrences  which  Livy  overlookt. 

Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  just  as  if  they  had  before 
them  manifestoes  setting  forth  the  grievances,  that  served 
as  a  pretext  to  the  desire  of  making  war  upon  one  another, 
represent,  that  Borne  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
war  had  reproacht  the  Samnites  for  exciting  the  Priver* 
natans  and  Fundanians  to  revolt.  Neither  of  the  two 
nations  revolted  during  the  war,  and  since  assuredly  no 
recollection  was  preserved  from  those  times  of  anything 
that  had  not  ripened  into  actionize  are  certainly  allowed 
to  suppose,  that  the  making  up  of  the  history  has  here 
repeated  complaints  respecting  a  very  natural  share  that 
the  Samnites  took  in  the  revolt  of  these  people  in  the  year 
420  (425). 

Eleven  years  before,  Privernum  had  been  conquered 
and  treated  very  severely:  what  reasons  induced  Fundi  to 
break  the  most  honorable  relation  of  alliance  in  which  it 
was  placed,  is  not  mentioned:  its  situation  between  the 
most  important  passes  on  the  road  to  Campania  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Bome  must  have  kept  a  garrison  there,  and 
this  with  the  incessant  marchings  through  it  may  have 
excited  manifold  exasperations.     The  author  of  the  revolt 

»»  Livy,  viif.  28.  *"  Livy,  vin.  23. 
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and  the  general  of  the  two  towns  was  a  distingnisht  Fun- 
danian,  Vitruvius  Yaccus^^M  he  conducted  the  war  without 
consideration,  and  without  boldness^^;  the  Bomans  hast* 
ened  to  finish  it.  Two  consular  armies  were  such  an 
overwhelming  force^  that  the  allies  who  were  drawn  up 
close  before  their  fortified  camp,  withdrew  without  accept- 
ing a  battle^  first  into  the  camp^  and  after  the  fall  of  night 
to  Privemum.  Wliile  they  were  kept  shut  up  here  by  one 
consular  army,  the  other  marcht  against  Fundi^  which 
now  deprived  of  its  citizens  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms^  surrendered  at  discretion.  Hence  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  relieve  Privemum^  even  if  the  Samnites  had 
had  the  resolution  to  attempt  it:  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels  however  was  none  the  milder  for  this,  and  the 
surrender  of  350  accomplices  in  the  rebellion  did  not 
satisfy  the  Romans,  because  the  senate  at  Fundi,  they  said, 
had  only  sacrificed  the  guilty  persons  of  the  lower  orders. 

Privemum  on  the  other  hand  prolonged  its  resistance, 
so  that  the  following  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  first  of  Quinctilis  of  the  year  421  (426),  did  not 
triumph  before  the  first  of  March,  422  (427).  However  it 
may  have  been  taken,  whether  by  storm  or  voluntary  sur- 
render, this  conquest  must  have  appeared  at  that  time 
especially  glorious,  since  the  consul  ^milius  received  the 
surname  of  Privernas,  and  the  Plautii  preserved  upon  their 
coins  the  recollection  of  it  as  the  most  glorious  event  in 
the  history  of  their  family. 

Vitruvius  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  like 
the  others  involved  in  the  same  guilt,  atoned  for  it  with  his 
life:  the  waUs  of  the  town  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  senators  who  had  not  withdrawn  during  the  insur- 
rection,  were   exiled   beyond   the   Tiber;    the  remaining 


'"  More  probably  Vaccins:  Vitrayina,  is  perhaps,  like  Attias, 
Statias,  Gellins,  an  Oscan  praenomen:  for  Vacci  is  alio  the  genidve  of 
Vaoclns. 

**  Sine  consilio,  sine  audacia:  Livy,  tiii.  19. 
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Privernatans  received  the  franchise:  for  the  bold  answer  of 
the  deputy,  when  commanded  to  confess  what  punishment 
every  one  of  them  had  deserved^^^^  and  his  avowal,  that 
they  would  observe  only  an  advantageous  peace^  reminded 
the  Bomans,  that  with  the  prospect  of  the  war  with  Sam- 
nium  before  their  eyes^  their  choice  only  lay  between  union 
and  extirpation.  This  franchise  however  was  at  first  only 
isopolity:  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  in  431  (436)  that 
the  tribus  Ufentina  was  establisht,  of  which  the  principal 
place  was  Privemum**. 

After  the  taking  of  Privemum  a  small  colony  was  sent 
to  Anxur,  which  commands  the  road  between  the  two 
towns:  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Latin  colonies*':  the 
importance  of  the  post  demanded  that  it  should  be  entrust- 
ed only  to  Romans:  it  was  rather  a  garrison  than  a  body 
of  citizens.  The  number  of  the  colonists,  three  hundred, 
is  the  same  as  the  annals  mentioned  for  the  Bomulian 
colonies*^:  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land^  two  jugers, 
the  same  as  Bomulus  is  said  to  have  allotted:  an  example 
not  to  be  overlookt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  annals 
fabled^  only  in  so  far  as  they  applied  rules  of  the  earliest 
times,  which  were  contained  in  laws  and  religious  books,  to 
cases  and  persons  ostensibly  definite.  As  regards  Tarra- 
cina  though  two  jugers  are  indeed  very  little  everywhere, 


'*'  According  to  JAyj  he  replied:  Such  u  those  deserve,  who  deem 
themselyes  worthj  of  iibertj.  The  narratiye  of  Dionjsius  has  a  more 
ancient  coloring:  the  consnl  asks,  How  they  pnnisht  rebellions  slaves?  and 
to  this  the  answer  is,  As  it  is  right  to  ponish  those  who  strive  after  the  free- 
dom in  which  they  have  been  bom.  He  placed  however  this  coUoqnj  in 
the  consnlship  of  C.  Marcius,  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  first,  war  against 
Privemnm:  upon  this,  he  says,  the  consul  raised  the  siege.  (Exc.  Dion, 
ziv.  28.)  Thus  an  isolated  tradition,  which  lived  in  the  month  of  the 
people,  wanders  about  to  seek  a  chronological  place  in  the  meagre  annala. 

^  Ludlins,  Fragm.  187.  ina  p.  253,  ed.  Haverc. 

**  It  is  not  mentioned  among  the  thirty  in  the  war  with  Hannibal: — ^it 
was  rather  a  maritime  colony.    livy,  xzzti.  3. 

^  Vol.  n.  p.  48.  note  94. 
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yet  they  are  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  a  country  where 
the  plough  can  scarcely  be  used,  and  the  extensive  public 
pasture  in  the  mountains  above  the  town  was  much  more 
important* 

Thus  the  road  to  Campania  was  preserved  which  Ap- 
pius  made  somewhat  later,  but  did  not  open:  on  the  Latin 
road^  the  second  that  leads  to  the  same  country,  the  Latin 
colony  of  Fregellae  was  founded  in  the  next  year  423 
(428):  a  large  territory  must  have  been  allotted  to  this^ 
since  it  became,  in  the  course  of  lime,  so  very  great  and 
populous,  and  four  thousand  &milie8  of  the  Samnites  alone 
oonld  settle  there.  But  its  establishment  was  not  merely 
an  open  preparation  for  war  against  the  Samnites:  all  the 
measures  of  the  senate  pointed  to  this  object  without  dis- 
guise: it  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites, 
since  they  had  conquered  and  destroyed  this  formerly 
Yolscian  town,  so  that,  according  to  the  general  Italian 
law,  its  site  and  territory  had  indisputably  become  their 
property.  They  therefore  required  the  Bomans  to  do 
away  with  this  colony,  when  the  latter  complaiaed  of  the 
succours  which  the  Samnites  had  sent  to  the  Palaepolitans* 

Cuma'^^  in  Opica  was  founded  by  Chalcidians,  whose 
ships  were  conducted  by  the  gods  to  a  goal  unknown  to 
them,  in  the  day-time  by  a  dove  flying  before  them^  and  at 
night  by  the  Corybantian  chime  of  brass.  Such  a  legend, 
akin  to  several  Greek  and  barbarian  ones^  assigns  the  date 
of  this  event  to  the  mythical  age^  and  in  this  it  was  placed 
by  the  Alexandrine  chronologers,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  time,  at  which  the  Bomans  fixt  the  building  of 
their  city.  The  direct  and  miraculous  guidance  of  the 
higher  powers  does  away  with  every  thing  that  is  senseless, 
so  long  as  the  belief  in  it  is  fresh;  and  so  long  as  the 

*''  (Although  the  essential  parts  of  the  following  investigation 
were  incorporated  by  the  author  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
the  first  Yolnme  (pp.  74.  75.  155.  156.),  it  seemed  nevertheless  im- 
proper to  separate  it  here  from  the  context,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
form.) 

VOL.  irr.  N 
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Romans  believed  in  the  miraculous  rearing  and  asoetasion 
of  Bomulus;  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  wiser 
and  nobler  than  their  descendahts  who  smiled  at  it:  and 
if  the  corpse  of  the  tribune  Genucius  had  not  been  found, 
there  would  have  been  no  danger,  lest  ihey  should  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  it  wad  taken  up  to  heaven. 
But   Eratosthenes  and   Apollodorus  lived   in  an  age,  in 
which  the  old  legends,  which,  formerly,  when  every-day 
occurrences  were  forgotten,  stood  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  which  entirely  obscured  the 
meiigre  historical  records,  were  thrown  backwards  by  the 
development  of  history  and  drawn  into .  it.     There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  people  thought  at  that  time  that 
they  had  discovered  something  very  clever,  by  explaining 
perhaps  that.  Hippoclides  and   Megasthenes   during  their 
voyage  along  unknown  coasts  had  sent  before  them  a  pilot- 
boat  called  the  Dove,  from  which  signals  were  given  at 
night  by  the  chime  of  brass.     They  may  themselves  have 
despised  such  folly,  but  they  must  have  written  down  their 
chronology  with  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  we  read 
it,  for  their  own  work  reminded  them,  that  the  earliest 
settlements  of   the  Achaeans  and   Chalcidians  upon  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Oenotria  and  in  Sicily  were  much  later 
than  the  pretended  time  of  thie  building  of  Rome,  and  that 
in  the  Odyssey  those  countries  lie  beyond  the  lands  his- 
torically known.     We  are  still  more  inclined  to  think  it 
unfounded,  because  the  history  of  Cuma  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  of  Rome^^®  still  sounds  quite  like  a 
fairy-tale:  and  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  date  of  its 
foundation    was    calculated   from    the    genealogy   of    the 
founders,  according  to  the  false  application  of  the  popular 
reckoning,  that  the  three  generations  make  a  century,  by 
which  the  history  of  Sparta   has  been   so  immoderately 
extended :  if  Cuma,  after  it  had  become  Roman,  had  used 
an  era  of  its  foundation,  instead  of  the  year  in  which  it 

'"  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  Dionysius. 
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became  Oscan,  Gato  indeed  might  have  known  it|  but 
scarcely  an  Alexandrine.  It  is  quite  certaio^  that  Greeks 
settled  here  in  yery  early  times,  and  centuries  must  have 
elapst,  before  the  native  tribes  were  strong  enough  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  extension  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  one 
colony  after  another;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  Chalcidians 
did  not  settle  there  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  but  in  order 
to  possess  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  there  is  moreover  no 
doubt,  that  they  possest  them  before  the  Tytrhenians  made 
conquests  there:  nay  the  assertion^  that  Nola  and  Abella 
were  Chalcidian  towns'''^  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  in 
the  same  manner^  as  the  one  for  instance  placed  by  its  side^ 
of  the  Ghalddian  origin  of  the  Falisoans. 

Historical  scepticism  will  not  believe  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a  late  witness^  who  gives  no  trustworthy  authority, 
that  Sinuessa  and  Formiae  were  originally  Greek  towns; 
but  it  will  not  despise  the  statement  as  a  &ncy  of  late  grain- 
marians,  nmply  because  we  know  in  history  that  these 
towns  were  Oscan :  the  want  of  isolated  accounts,  where  a 
whole  history  has  disappeared^  has  weight  only  with  him 
who  has  not  accustomed  hid  eye  to  estimate  in  the  twilight 
the  size  at  least  of  objects:  such  illogical  arguments,  to 
which  the  lifeless  application  of  historical  sources  leads^ 
it  rgects  even  more  than  credulity  itself.  The  Greek 
names  alluded  to  by  Strabo  support  the  supposition^  that 
Sinuessa  and  Formiae  in  the  earliest  times  were  Greek 
cities:  and  a  clear  conception  of  circumstances  awakens 
the  suspicion,  that  these  countries  were  at  one  time  not 
less  Greek  than  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 

Palaepolis^  a  Cumaean  colony,  had,  before  another  city 
rose  by  its  side,  another  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Parthenope.  Livy,  who  alone  speaks  of  it^  gives  no  other 
clue  for  discovering  its  situation^  than  that  the  Romans 
encampt  between  it  and  Neapolis.  Now  one  cannot  look 
for  it  eastward,  where  Herculanum  lies  so  near,  and  it  is 

'**  Jnstin,  XX.  1. 

n2 
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utterly  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  had  no  harbour. 
Accordingly  we  can  say  with  full  conviction^  that  it  must 
have  lain  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli, 
on  the  western  side  of  Posilipo^  over  against  Kisida  and 
Limon,  which  island  has  a  good  harbour;  and  between  it 
and  the  coast  of  Palaepolis  there  is  good  anchorage  ^^: 
Neapolis  was  founded  by  Cumaeans  and  other  kindred 
Greeks^  about  four  miles  from  the  older  town.  Many 
Cumaeans  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had  &llen  into 
the  power  of  the  barbarians.  Both  towns  were  governed 
as  one  state,  and  the  name  of  Neapolitans  seems  to  have 
become  the  more  common  for  both^':  they  were  the  last 
Greeks  remaining  upon  the  whole  coast.  About  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Neapolitans 
allied  themselves  with  the  Samnites^:  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  this  was  the  power  of  the  elder  Dionynus  and 
his  attempts  to  subdue  the  Italietes:  his  fleet  cruised  near 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast  for  the  purpose  of  plunder;  and 
he  had  accepted  the  services  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Italietes. 

A   Soman   embassy    in  423    (428)   demanded    of   the 

^^  To  the  fact  that  this  most  hare  heen  the  situation  of  Palaepolis,  my 
eyes  have  heen  opened  by  a  fnend,  who  is  no  learned  historian,  but  whoee 
insight  into  natia^  as  well  as  into  the  world  of  ideas  is  always  deep  and 
correct  —  who  would  have  been  the  greatest  general,  if  Providence  had 
kept  him  in  this  Tocation,  and  not  led  him  into  the  way  of  becoming 
the  first  statesman  and  orator,  not  of  his  own  country  alone.  The  late 
Count  de  Serre. 

'*  Dionysins,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  certainly  writes  veiy  care- 
fully, speaks  always  of  the  Neapolitans  in  the  Roman  war.  Livy  on  the 
contrary  of  the  Palaepolitans,  and  the  latter  too  were  triumpht  over  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti. 

"  itvrdpf  ywvff  irp6T€pov  —  before  423  (428).  Dionysins,  Exc. 
Legat.  p.  2324.  R. ;  I  should  take  this  expression  with  less  chrono- 
logical exactitude,  if  the  occasion  were  not  so  obvious.— However*  if 
the  words  of  the  triumphal  Fasti  may  be  taken  strictly,  their  author, 
in  saying,  that  Publilius  triumpht  De  Samnitibus  PalaepolitaniSf  was 
at  least  thinking,  that  tliey  were  allied  with  the  Samnites  by  iso- 
polity. 
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Neapolitans  atonement  for  acts  of  violence  committed  in 
the  Campanian  and  Falcrnian  districts,  and  also  that  they 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  pf  their  citis&ens.  In 
opposition  to  them  embassadors  from  Tarentum  and  Nola> 
a  city  closely  allied  with  the  Greeks^  urged  them  not  to 
yield  to  the  Bomans  at  all  and  to  preserve  un weakened 
the  alliance  with  Samnium:  Tarentum  promist  to  send  a 
fleet,  which  imited  with  the  ships  of  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selves,  manned  with  rowers  at  the  expense  of  the  Samnites 
and  furnisht  with  Sanmite  soldiers,  might  by  landings  on 
the  coast  inflict  severe  injuries  on  the  Romans,  since 
they  could  not  have  met  them  at  sea.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  people  the  Samnite  deputies  promist,  that  their 
state  would  defend  the  Greek  cities,  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  favorable, 
giant  them  the  possession  of  Cuma  and  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian territory.  Such  promises  without  requiring  from 
them  any  exertion  except  by  sea,  which  at  all  times  has 
been  the  element  of  the  Neapolitans,  in  order  to  become 
rich  and  powerful,  necessarily  carried  away  a  Greek  popu-> 
lar  assembly;  the  Roman  embassadors  were  dismist  with^ 
out  obtaining  any  kind  of  satis&ction. 

The  Roman  senate  undoubtedly  expected  this  result, 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  An  army  imder  the  consul  L. 
Cornelius  watcht  in  Campania  the  Samnites  and  the  sus- 
pected fidelity  of  Capua;  Q*  Publilius  Philo  advanced  with 
a  second  before  Palaepolis:  took  a  position  between  the 
two  towns— upon  the  Vomero  and  Posilipo — and  block- 
aded both.  But  the  sea  was  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  2000^ 
Nolanians  and  4000  Samnites,  if  they  had  not  thrown 
themselYeB  into  the  towns  before  the  Romans  arrived  un- 
der the  walls,  still  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so: 
provisions  could  not  be  wanting,  and  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  was  then  only  just  developing  itself  with  artillery 
in  Macedonia,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  past  the  winter,  during  which  the  second  army  as  well 
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SB  the  first  remained  in  the  field  and  had  its  quarters  in  the 
country  of  the  Volscians*". 

Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  Samnite  con* 
faderacj  is  still  extremely  defective,  even  after  what  has 
been  conjectured  above^  respecting  it  firom  the  allusions 
that  are  extant.  We  are  limited  in  reality  to  this  point, 
that  it  appears  that  such  a  war  as  the  one  with  the  Bomans 
must  have  led  to  the  institution  of  a  permanently  governing 
assembly  if  it  did  not  exist  before:  the  assemblies  of  the 
separate  confederate  tribes  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 
passage  of  Livy,  where  pretors  also  are  mentioned,  who  like 
the  Roman  magistrates  bring  a  proposal  before  the  senate, 
as  a  result  of  a  previous  resolution  of  the  people"^. 

Such  a  constitution,  although  less  loose  than  one  might 
be  inclined  to  conceive  that  of  a  nation  of  antiquity  to 
be,  was  certainly  one  main  cause  of  the  unfortunate  iarae. 
Especially  if  we  suppose,  that  the  supreme  command  must 
have  been  taken  in  turn,  and  that  G.  Pontius  at  the 
utmost  could  only  have  held  it  every  fourth  year:  but  if 
repcHrts  were  to  be  made  to  the  communities  of  the  tribes^ 
and  if  these  were  to  be  called  together  from  distant  dis- 
tricts, the  moment  for  action  must  often  have  been  lost. 
An  interest  in  the  general  cause  was  not  awakened,  and 
die  delay  till  a  decree  was  issued  paralysed  it  bef(»e  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect. 

When  the  Bomans  were  already  fighting  with  the  Sam* 
nite  garrison  before  Neapolis,  war  was  not  yet  declared. 
Roman  embassadors  accompanied  by  the  fetialis  demanded, 
that  the  Samnites  should  withdraw  that  garrison,  give  up 
their  claims  to  Fregellae,  abstain  from  instigating  Roman 
subjects  to  rebellion,  and  deliver  up  the  advisers  of  mea- 
sures that   were  hostile  and  disturbed    the    peace,  to  be 

•"  Dionysius,  Bxc  Lcgat.  p.  2S28.  ■•  See  p.  107,  foil. 

**  Yiii.  39 :  ut  omnibus  conciliis  fremerent:— ooacd  referro  praetores  decre* 
turn  fecerunt.  A  senate  is  not  mmtioned:  bat  re/erre  and  decretum  prove, 
that  a  senate  is  meant. 
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judged  by  the  Roman  people.  Livy  wants  to  soften  down 
the  unbearable  arrogance  of  these  demands^  by  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  choose  common  friends  as  arbitraT 
tors:  as  if  Bome  copld  have  wisht  for  any  thing  else  than 
open  wi^r  in  t^he  end.  The  answer  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Samnites  is  much  more  probable:  At  Neapolio,  they 
saidj  there  were  only  volunteers  :-T-and  the  Sabellian  na- 
tions allq^ir^  levies  for  forein  service:— -the  state  however. 
WQuld  stiU  be  justified,  without  riolating  its  treaty  with 
Bome,  in  sending  succours  to  a  city  with  which  Samniuui 
hud  been  allied  for  two  generations.  Their  own  strength, 
they  said,  was  npt  so  small,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  condescend  to  agitation.  The  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  a  territory,  which  had  become  Samnite  property 
by  right  of  war,  was  a  crying  injustice;  and  if  Bome  would 
not  remove  that  colany,  they  would  exert  all  their  powers 
to  destroy  it.  They  added,  that  it  was  foolish  however  to 
make  accusations  and  defenses,  as  if  they  wisht  to  agree 
to  a  peace;  that  the  armies  pf  the  two  nations  might 
decide  between  C^ua  and  Suessula,^  which  was  to  rule 
over  Italy.  liereupon  the  fetialis  called  upon  the  gods 
to  bear  witness,  that  the  Boman  people  had  satisfied  the 
divine  and  human  laws:  aqd  with  coyered  head  and  hands 
raised  to  heaven  hp  prayed^  that,  if  the  Bomans  had  begun 
the  war,  because  they  had  in  vain  demanded  reparation 
for  the  injuries  committed  against  them,  the  gods  would 
blsss  their  counsels  and  their  deeds:  but  that  if  they  had 
forged  a  &Ise  pretext  for  an  unrighteous  war  in  violation 
of  the  oiiths  they  had  sworn,  that  the  gods  would  frustrate 
their  couQsels  and  their  deeds'^.    . 

An  impious  prayer,  which  the  priest,  unless  he  had 
been  m  impostor,  must  have  uttered  with  horrour;  for- 
even  to  this  day  it  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  that  Bome  broke 
the  oaths,  wd  had  supplied  the  immediate  occasions  of  the 
war  by  her  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites.  And 
thus    a  religious   institution,  which    like   few   others  was 

^  Dionysius,  £xc.  Lcgat.  p.  2319-2327. 
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intended  to  prevent  crime,  and  violence  and  to  preserve 
peace  and  justice,  and  which  could  do  so  as  long  as  the 
wild  passions  were  excited  only  moderately  and  by  small 
matters,  became  the  cause  of  a  heavier  sin  and  greater 
hardness  of  heart,  when  it  no  longer  awakened  awe,  and 
was  retained  only  in  a  hypocritical  spirit. 

Without  this  crime,  the  mention  of  which  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  Grreek  historian  by  a  bitter  feeling,  since 
the  subjugation  of  the  few  Italiete  towns,  which  stilX  re- 
mained presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  consequence  of 
this  war,  we  ought  not  to  judge  the  Bomans  too  severely 
for  iti,  though  it  was  so  manifestly  unjust  in  what  immedi- 
ately occasioned  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  not  a 
solitary  act  of  injustice  which  disturbed  the  peace,  but  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  relation  which  the  existing  treaties 
intended  to  render  permament,  and  the  nature  of  such  a 
peace  equally  imbearable  for  both  states^:  and  if  the 
Samnites  cannot  be  charged  with  any  thing,  by  whidi 
it  was  directly  broken,  we  cannot  reckon  the  con- 
sequences of  a  more  awkward  constitution  as  a  virtue 
on  their  part.  The  recollections  of  the  first  war 
allowed  them  only  to  think  with  fear  and  apprehendon  of 
its  renewal  against  an  enemy,  whose  power  meanwhile 
had  grown  incomparably  stronger:  hatred  was  fostered  and 
augmented:  but  the  hope  of  &vorable  drcumstances  which 
had  still  not  yet  appeared,  determined  them,  after  the  mat- 
ter  had  been  considered  again  and  again,  to  defer  reso- 
lutions for  which  the  proper  moment  was  lost  irrevocably: 
and  when  at  last  the  impatience  of  the  Bomans  to  come 
to  a  decision  was  followed  by  the  foreseen  attack  upon 
Neapolis,  there  was  still  the  old  want  of  resolution;  and 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  urged  them  on  only  to 
half  measures,  which  were  nevertheless  hostilities  and  led 
unavoidably  to  war.    And  as  the  unfortunate  turn  of  the 

^  When  the  Cheroflcans  wanted  to  liye  in  peace,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  they  drew  upon  themselTes  the  contempt  of  all  their  neigfaboars, 
eyen  of  the  most  insignificant 
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war  oould  induce  them  to  deliver  up  Papius  Brutulus, 
as  the  man,  who  had  persuaded  them  to  imdertake  it,  8o^ 
a  political  opposition^  whether  of  a  &ction  or  of  the  tribes 
to  which  he  did  not  directly  belong,  may  have  been  the 
main  reason  for  frustrating  his  counsel,  simply  because 
it  was  his. 

Tbtt^  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  their  greater  virtue 
and  justice  that  the  Samnites  gave  the  Bomans  no  just 
cause  for  accusations^  is  proved  by  their  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  nations^  who  were  all  hostile  '^  to  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vestinians.  This  hostility  might  in- 
deed have  been  the  consequence  of  envy;  but  the  Samnites 
were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Apulia.  This  isolation/ 
and  the  expectation  that  all  would  be  ag^st  them  and  for 
Rome,  must  likewise  have  checkt  their  resolutions.  As 
soon  as  the  war  was  decided  on,  Home  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians. 

"•  Livj,  IX,  13. 
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It  was  moreover  owing  to  the  awkwardness  mid  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Samnite  government,  that  the  Samnites  were 
not  prepared  when  the  war  was  declared,  and  that  they 
conducted  their  preparations  so  slowly,  that  neither  was 
any  attempt  made  to  relieve  Neapolis,  nor  were  the  Bo- 
mans  stopt  by  an  army  in  the  taking  of  AUi&e  and  other 
places,  when  they  entered  Samnium  across  the  Vulturnus 
&om  the  Yolscian  frontier.  This  expedition  belongs  to  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  423  (428):  the  taking  of  Palae- 
polis  to  the  first  months  of  the  year  424  (429)^. 

That  the  army  which  blockaded  the  two  Greek  towns, 
might  not  be  left  without  a  commander,  since  the  comitia 
had  been  protracted  for  two  months  without  producing  any 
result  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  obstinacy  of  the 
patricians^  proconsular  power  was  given  to  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebiscitum,  in 
order  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Greeks  to  a  close. 
This  power  conferred  the  auspices  and  the  full  imperium 
of  a  consul,  and  not  merely  the  supreme  command  of  an 
army  and  the  right  as  general  to  reward  and  punish^  but 
jurisdiction  also.     But  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  only 


"^  BecaoBe  L.  Cornelias  aad  Q.  Pablilius  entered  upon  their  office  npon 
the  fint  of  QuinctiliB  and  their  successon  were  not  appointed  till  under  the 
fifteenth  interrex,  consequently  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  be- 
cause Publilius  on  the  other  hand  triumpht  as  proconsul — according  to  the 
Fasti — on  the  first  of  Maj. 
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extended  a  mile  beyond  the  city,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
city  and  this  its  immediate  vicinity  were  exempted  from  the 
proconsular  power  ^^^  which  was  conferred  without  the 
auspices  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  two  governing  powers, 
and  not  by  the  lawful  comitia  for  election.  Hence  the 
imperium  was  granted  by  the  people  to  those  generals^  who 
returned  with  their  army  as  proconsuls  for  the  day  of 
the  triumph;  which  in  the  later  centuries  was  done  regu- 
larly; but  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  was  almost 
without  example  at  that  time,  that  a  consul  returned  to 
triumph  during  his  magistracy.  In  the  earlier  times  such 
a  £iTour  was  not  needed.  The  proconsular  power  was 
conferred  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebi9citum'^ 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  constitution:  it  was  only 
from  the  time  of  the  Sempronian  law  that  it  was  conferred 
by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  foil*' 
grown  empire.  This  had  misled  Livy  to  relate  as  early  as 
440  (445);  that  the  senate  prolonged  the  imperium  to  the 
ex-consul  Fabius^^. 

The  promist  succours  of  the  Tarentines  did  not  appear, 
and  the  Samnite  garrison  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
Neapolitans  by  pride  and  acts  of  yiolence:  a  conspiracy 
arose  among  the  latter,  consisting  of  those  who  were  tired 
of  the  war,  and  longed  to  finish  it  at  any  price.  One  of  the 
conspirators,  Gharilaus,  had  a  gate  opened  to  the  Bomans 
and  conducted  three  thousand  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
town :  the  stratege  Nymphius  had  in  the  same  night  enticed 


"*  Hence  the  judicia,  quae  imperio  ccnHnebaniur,  beyond  the  first 
mile  in  opposition  to  the  legitma.  GaiuB,  iv.  104.  105.  In  the  earlier 
times  this  mile  was  nndoubtedly  reckoned  from  the  pomerium,  the  exten- 
sion of  which  was  necessarj  jost  for  this  reason,  becanse  otherwise 
A  part  of  the  city  would  hare  been  without  the  protection  of  the 
tribunes.  This  was  in  realltj  no  longer  thought  of,  when  Augustus 
estabUsht  the  practical  and  suitable  division  of  the  city  as  it  actually  existed, 
a  dirision,  the  propriety  of  which  quickly  caused  the  antiquated  one  to  be 
forgotten. 

"  Livy,  viii  23.  xxix.  13.  ^  ix.  42. 
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the  Samnites  from  the  walls  to  the  harbour,  by  the  pretence- 
of  comreyixig  them  by  the  triremes  of  the  town  to  the  Bo- 
man  coast  on  a  plundering  expedition:  such  enterprises 
might  have  frequently  been  undertaken  with  success  at 
smaller  or  greater  distances.  While  every  body  was  appa* 
lently  occupied  in  putting  the  Samnites  on  board  the  ships^ 
the  Boman  war-cry  announced  that  the  town  was  taken : 
the  gate  of  the  harbour  was  closed;  the  Samnites,  whose 
arms  had  already  been  treacherously  carried  on  board''', 
only  to  think  how  they  might  save  their  lives  by  flight: 
ancient  friendship  secured  to  the  Nolanians  their  departure 
from  the  town* 

This  account  is  adopted  by  Livy  as  more  probable  than 
another,  according  to  which  the  Samnites  betrayed  the 
town,  because  Neapolis  had  a  treaty  with  Bome,  and  be^ 
cause  more  trustworthy  witnesses  ascribed  the  merit  of  the 
treason  to  the  Greeks.  The  latter  may  be  true;  but  he 
might  have  solved  the  difficulty,  if  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  two  towns  were  blockaded,  which  could  not  both  be 
betrayed  at  once  in  the  same  manner;  and  had  not  over- 
lookt  the  fact,  that  Publilius  triumpht  over  the  Palaepolitans. 
The  &te  of  a  town,  whose  gates  the  Bomans  entered  through, 
ihe  treachery  of  a  few  of  its  own  citisens,  was  never  any 
milder  than  if  it,  had  been  taken  by  assault:  Palaepolis 
perisht  at  this  time;  and  perhaps  aU  the  Samnites  were 
there:  Neapolis  opened  her  gates  upon  concluding  a  treaty, 
which  the  Bomans  must  have  been  very  glad  to  grant 
upon  &vourable  terms. 

A  more  important  advantage  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
demnified  the    Samnites  for  this  *  loss.     The   Lucanians. 


^  JAvj  aays  inerm$B.  I  make  the  remark  here  for  similar  cases,  that 
if  snch  narratives  ore  not  past  over  entirelj,  they  fiiaj  be  com|>^eted  so  as 
to  become  intelligible.  It  may  be  false  that  the  Samnites  were  withoat 
their  arms:  but  if  this  fact  is  true,  it  can  only  be  conceived  of  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  treachery:  and  what  renders  this  more  probablo  is, 
that  the  Greeks  thus  secured  themselves  from  the  revenge  of  those  they 
had  deceived. 
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renounced  their  alliance  with  Bome^  but  their  word  found 
no  confidence;  they  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the 
Samnites  and  to  receive  garrisons  in  their  fortified  places, 
or  rather,  as  these  conditions  were  the  hardest  that  could 
be  imposed  upon  a  conquered  people,  they  submitted  to 
the  Samnites.  Such  a  change  could  only  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  in  the  government.  Alexander 
of  Epirus  had  a  band  of  Lucanian  exiles  about  him,  which 
leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  Actions  and  internal 
disorder.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  disturbances  between 
the  optimates  and  plebeians  were  quieted  by  Eoman 
troops^^:  but  the  party  of  the  Samnites  must  have  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  its  friends  and  could  not  have  been 
sure  of  its  victory,  unless  it  reduced  the  nation  to  a  state 
of  perfect  dependence.  Livy  explains  the  change  in  the 
system  of  the  Lucanians  and  their  degradation  before  the 
Samnites,  which  according  to  his  supposition  was  not  com- 
pulsory,  by  one  of  the  so  frequent  imitations  of  the  story 
of  Zopyrus.  The  Tarentines,  who,  like  the  Campanians, 
are  supposed  by  him  to  possess  every  vice^  such  as  haugh- 
tiness and  cowardice^  wisht,  he  says,  to  remove  the  war 
&om  their  own  country,  and  accordingly  persuaded  some 
young  Lucanian  nobles  to  scourge  their  own  backs,  and 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  inflame  the  vengeance  of 
their  oountrjrmen  by  the  sight  and  the  relation  of  their 
pretended  maltreatment.  They  said  that,  relying  on  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  they  had  visited  the  Ro- 
man camp:  that  the  consul  had  seized  them  and  scourged 
them  thus:  that  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  axe. 
The  people  infuriated  compelled  the  magistrates  to  convoke 
the  senate,  and  forced  this  body  by  cries  and  by  threats^  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  the  Samnites  at  any  cost  and  to 
declare  war  against  the  Romans.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered too  late,  when  the  authors,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves,  had  withdrawn  to  Tarentum :  the  hostages  had 

»♦  Livy,  X,  18. 
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already  been  given  and  the  garrisons  had  entered  their  towns. 
But  the  fate  of  nations  has  never  been  decided  in  so  fitbu- 
louB  and  childish  a  manner;  and  a  thing  for  which  a  semblance 
of  possibility  might  perhaps  be  devised  in  a  cily,  whose 
soverain  assembly  had  the  power  of  deciding  in  its  first 
deceived  fury^  is  utterly  impossible  in  a  great  nation  occupy- 
ing a  large  extent  of  country,  which  could  not  be  assembled 
till  many  A  day  had  elapst.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
it  was  intended  to  strip  the  enemy  of  the  glory  of  a  bravely 
won  advantage,  and  instead  of  it  to  stigmatise  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  vulgar  deception  and  tyrannical  haandmess. 

The  Lucanians  are  never  spoken  of  during  the  whole 
war  as  allies  of  the  Samnites:  this  in  truth  might  be  acdr 
dental,  since  ihe  account  of  the  occurrences  in  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely meagre,  and  as  corrupt  and  &lsified  as  that  oi 
much  earlier  times,  which  is  excusable  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  documents.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  also  no  mention  any  where  of  the  Tarentines  taking 
an  active  part  in  it,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fkct  notwithstanding.  Strabo  says,  that  the  coast  of  Latium 
as  &r  as  Ardea  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Samnites  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  country  had  not  recovered  firom  its  effiM^S 
down  to  this  time^^:  this  is  only  possible  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  they  embarkt  in  the  ships  of  the  Tarentines. 
In  the  same  manner  they  certainly  co-operated  with  all 
their  strength  and  not  by  a  clumsy  stratagem,  in  ihe  sub- 
jugation of  the  Lucanians,  which  had  a  direct  influence 
upon  their  own  security. 

The  Apulians  were  threatened  with  the  same  £Eite  as 
the  Lucanians,  if  no  help  was  sent  them,  but  if  the  Bo- 
mans  succeeded  in  supporting  them,  a  Roman  army  united 
with  them  divided  the  forces  of  the  Sanmites;  the  armies 
from  Campania  and  ApuUa  might  unite  in  the  caitre  of 
Samnium,  and  provided  ihey  could  maintain  the  conquered 
places,  they  might  separate  the  northern  and  southern 


Strabo,  y.  p.  232. 
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Sahfinites  from  one  another.  Besides  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions, which  was  suggested  by  the  geographical  piosition 
and  the  character  of  an  enemy^  who  could  only  be  subdued 
by  taking  his  country  by  inches,  the  communicatioil  of  the 
country  with  Rome  caused,  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  Apulia,  great  distress  to  the 
Pentrians  in  northern  S^mnium,  who  drove  their  flocks 
doWn  from  their  Alps  coyered  with  deep  snow  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia.  That  this  was  done 
even  in  andent  times  would  be  beyond  doubt,  even  if  no 
mention  of  it  happened  to  be  preserved:  but  this  is  not 
wanting  «ther**. 

This  same  bond  of  mutual  dependence  through  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country — for  during  the  summer  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  Abruzzi  are  no  less  indispensable 
to  the  Pugliese — establisht  friendship  between  the  Apulians 
•and  the  Mandans,  Marrucinians  and  Pelignians,  who  firmly 
united  by  isopolity  and  equal  alliance  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  allowing  a  firee  passage  to  each  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  The  Apulian  pastures  were  not  so  indispensable 
to  the  Yestinians;  partly  because  more  attention  is  paid  in 
their  country  to  agriculture  than  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  partly  because  their  herds  could  be  driven  down  to 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast.  The  road,  by  which  the  So- 
mans  had  to  march  into  Apulia,  led  from  Rieti  and  Antro- 
doco  through  their  country  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic; 
they  refused  to  allow  the  Romans  a  passage  through  it,  or 
repelled  by  arms  an  attempt  to  force  it. 

Their  alliance  with  the  Marsians,  Fclignians,  and  Mar- 
rucinians, whose  warlike  spirit  could  not  be  doubted  not- 
withstanding their  neutrality,  rendered  it  obvious,  that  an 
attack  upon  them  might  unite  the  whole  league  with  the 
Samnites;    but  then   Apulia    would    be   lost.     War   was 

'^  (The  mannflcript  does  not  mention  the  passage  alhided  to: 
where  is  it  to  be  fonnd? — Perhaps  Varro,  R.  R.  n.  1,  which  proveB 
tbe  converse:  Greges  avium  Umge  abigvntw  ex  Apntia  in  Sttmnivm 
aestivatum.) 
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declared;  the  YestiniaiiB  fearlessly  resisted  the  consul  D.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  although  their  allies,  through  their  hostili^ 
to  the'  SamniteSy  their  kinsmen,  deserted  those  who  ex* 
posed  themselves  to  danger  in  their  cause.  The  Boman 
general  gained  a  dearly  bought  victory  in  open  batde,  and 
when  the  vanquisht  troops  disperst  among  their  towna^  he 
took  two  by  storm,  Cutina  and  Cingilia,  and  with  no  less 
loss.  For  so  small  a  nation  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  lay 
down  their  arms  now.  Livy  does  not  say,  that  peace  was 
concluded;  but  the  march  of  the  Boman  armies  to  Apulia 
appears  henceforth  to  be  no  longer  hindered.  It  was  how- 
ever enough  to  have  opened  the  way  for  this  campaign; 
and  the  great  loss  which  the  armies  received,  was  probably 
the  reason,  that  there  was  no  triumph  after  this  war» 
however  important  the  consequences  of  the  victory  may 
have  been. 

The  consul  L.  Gamillus,  who  was  to  have  entered  Sam- 
nium  with  a  second  army  in  the  same  campaign,  became 
seriously  ill,  and  in  his  place  the  command  was  undertaken 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator,  who  chose  for  the  master 
of  the  knights  Q.  Fabius,  who  subsequently  won  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity  the  honorable  surname  of  Maximus^, 
Livy  relates  the  history  of  this  war  with  such  indifference 
as  to  the  events  themselves,  that  we  can  very  rarely  per^ 
ceive,  where  they  occurred  in  the  extensive  scene  of 
war  which  st^retcht  from  the  shores  of  the  Anio  as  far  as 


^  The  consular  year  began  at  that  time  abont  the  commencement 
of  September:  the  dictator  trinmpht  according  to  the  Fasti  ni.  Aok 
Mart  In  &ct  it  is  perfaapa  not  improbable,  that  the  cofrespondiog 
consular  Fasti  designated  a  whole  year  with  the  magistracy  of  this 
dictator:  bat  we  most  not  recognise  in  this  more  than  a  means  applied 
for  keeping  in  order  the  years  of  the  saeculnm  between  its  ends,  and  by 
no  means  the  opinion,  of  which  Varro  was  certainly  incapable,  that  the 
dictator  had  held  his  office  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  daring  it  there  had 
been  no  consuls  in  the  repablic  Sach  an  inconceiyable  and  unheard  of 
state  of  things  wonld  never  hare  been  past  over  in  silence  by  the  annals, 
which  even  stated  the  number  of  the  interrezes.  (Compare  v<d.  n.  pp.  559, 
560.) 
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Naples:  aftd  when  places  are  mentioned,  still  the  repeated 
and  complete  devastations  of  Samnium  and  the  insigni* 
ficanoe  of  the  Samnite  mountain-villages  have  very  rarely 
left  traces,  by  which  we  may  find  out  their  position  and  set 
ourselves  right  respecting  the  war. 

The  auspices  which  were  taken  upon  Roman  and  upon 
forein  ground^  were  essentially  different:  and  whenever  the 
lawfulness  of  either  of  them  was  doubtful,  it  could  only  be 
tested  by  being  repeated  by  the  same  person  who  had 
taken  them  before,  and  on  the  same  ground  where  they 
had  been  taken.'^  This,  together  with  many  other  points 
in  the  very  cumbersome  ceremonial  law  of  the  Romans,  was 
still  believed  at  that  time  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  and  was 
observed  conscientiously.  A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  auspices,  in  dependence  upon  which  the  dictator 
L.  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Rome:  for  the  same  reason  he  commanded  Q.  Fabius,  who 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  to  avoid  every  en- 
gagement during  his  absence.  Without  regard  to  religion 
or  the  authority  of  his  superiour,  Q.  Fabius,  was  compelled 
or  seduced  by  the  growing  boldness  of  the  enemy  to  offer 
them  a  battle  near  Imbrinium.'^ 

***  ThiB  must  be  stipposed  to  hare  been  tbe  general  rale:  though  it  is  true 
that  tbe  case  could  scarcely  have  occurred,  in  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  return  from  Rome  to  a  forein  country. 

**  Or  Imbriyium.  Hermolaus  Barbaras  and  ader  him  Sigonins 
and  Lipsius  conjectured,  that  this  place  is  to  be  lookt  for  on  the 
ImbriTinian  hills  above  Subiaco,  and  that  in  Livy  it  might  easily 
have  been  miswritten  instead  of  Imbrivium.  This  can  be  the  less 
ascertained,  since  in  no  country  have  so  many  places  been  swept 
away  even  to  the  last  traces  as  in  Samnium:  but  the  objection,  that 
these  Imbrivinian  hills,  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius  conducted 
the  waters  to  Borne,  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Aeqnians,  while  Imbri- 
ninm  on  the  other  hand  must  be  lookt  for  in  Samnium,  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  latter  indeed  is  supposed  by  Livy:  but  even  if  we 
must  allow  that  the  expression  may  be  urged,  still  the  Samnites,  who 
had  extended  so  far  in  those  districts  that  Attina  is  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Samnium,  may  have  reduced  the  equians  to  subjection 
who  have  not  been  spoken  of    at  all  biuce  the  year    366.     But   it    is 

VOL.  III.  O 
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The  cavalry  decided  the  victory,  when  th%  tribune 
L.  Gorainius,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break 
through  the  masses  of  the  Samnites,  commanded  them  to 
relieve  the  horses  from  their  cruel  bridles,  and  to  cast 
themselves  with  utmost  fary  upon  the  enemy.**^ 

The  infantry  completed  the  defeat ;  the  Samnites  are 
said  to  have  lost  20^000  men;  a  statement,  which  deserves 
even  less  credit  than  such  common  estimates  of  numbers, 
inasmuch  as  some  annals  spoke  of  two  battles,  while  others 
past  over  the  whole  aflPair/^ 

Q.  Fabius  did  not  conceal  firom  himself,  that  the  dictator 
could  not  pardon  him:  he  sent  the  report  of  his  victory 
straight  to  the  senate  and  ordered  the  spoils  that  had  been 
taken  to  be  burnt  under  the  pretence  of  a  vow,  that  they 
might  not  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  commander,  who  had 
been  irreconcileably  offended.  Papirius  immediately  has- 
tened back  to  the  army,  in  order  to  use  his  whole  power  for 

more  probably  an  instance  of  his  nsnal  careleasnesA.  It  shoold  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Samnites,  if  they  advanced  through  this 
country,  could  reach  the  real  Roman  territory  and  excite  the  discontented 
towns  to  insurrection,  and  Livy,  according  to  whose  supposition  the 
Romans  carried  the  war  deeper  and  deeper  into  Samninm,  might  for  this 
reason  mistake  a  place  otherwise  well  known  to  him.  The  quick  more- 
ments  of  the  dictator  to  and  fro  between  Rome  and  the  army  also  leads  as 
to  infer  that  the  army  was  near. 

'^  The  so-called  gaUowt  let  loosey  (der  verhangte  Galgen^)  which  as  was 
observed  to  me  by  an  experienced  companion  of  my  studies  at  Naples, 
the  Romans  usually  availed  themselves  of,  as  the  Turks  do  now.  I  make 
this  remark,  because  I  remember  having  often  heard,  that  it  is  absurd, 
when  we  are  told  in  Roman  history,  that  the  bridles  were  taken  from 
the  horses.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Livy  had  a  clear  conception  of 
the  matter,  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  horses  felt  themselves  free 
from  that  cruel  restraint  and  guided  only  by  the  snaffle,  that  the  shock 
took  place  with  quite  a  different  force,  and  the  timid  rider  could  not  keep 
back  his  animal. 

**  But  Livy  himself  a  few  pages  afterwards  (vin.  33.  21.)  unconsciously 
speaks  of  two  battles.  What  a  history  for  the  year  preceding  the  death  of 
Alexander!  Does  however  the  tragic  dispute  between  the  dictator  and 
Q.  Fabius  become  more  authentic  by  its  having  been  related  by  a  gentile  of 
the  latter,  the  historian  Fabius? 
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carrjing  his  inexorable  judgment  into  efiect;  but  it  was 
stopt  by  the  resolute  sympathy  of  the  soldiers^  who  pro- 
tected their  leader,  and  threatened  to  revolt  rather  than 
suffer  him  to  be  injured.  In  the  night  the  accused  escaped 
to  Rome^  where  all  lanks  rose  in  his  favour,  as  for  a  perse- 
cuted man^  against  a  tyrant,  until  the  dictator  appeared. 
The  times  still  existed,  in  which  the  whole  people  quailed 
before  a  single  man  who  had  the  right  of  commanding 
unconditionally  according  to  his  own  discretion;  but  a 
cruel  misuse  of  it  might  annihilate  the  dictatorship,  as  it 
Lad  done  the  kingly  dignity;  and  if  Papirius  had  hardened 
himself  against  the  united  prayers  of  the  senate  and  people 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  defied  their  reproaches,  the 
highest  power  of  his  oi&ce  would  have  been  destroyed 
instead  of  being  maintained. 

He  pardoned  without  forgiving  and    returned   to  the 

army,  where  the  legate,  who  had  been  left  behind,  had 

during   his  absence  allowed  a  detachment  sent   out  for 

forage  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  venture  a  battle  to 

save  it  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  similar 

disobedience.     He  himself  now  led  the  troops  to  battle,  the 

indecisive,  perhaps  unsuccessful  issue  of  which  is  ascribed 

to  the  hatred  of  the   soldiers   against  his  tyranny:   here 

he  was  made  aware,  that  even  the  dictatorship  could  only 

compel  a  passive  obedience,  that  even    the    dictator  had 

his  power  only  from  the  will  of  his  free  fellow-citizens. 

He  condescended  to  gain   the  good  will   of  the  soldiers, 

which  is  always  readily  given,  and  to  offer  to  their  avarice 

or  poverty  the  booty,  to  which  a  victory  would  necessarily 

lead.     The  most  complete    victory    was  gained,  and  the 

conquerors    plundered  far    and    wide   the   country   which 

was  now  exposed.     Few  towns. in  Samnium  were  fortified; 

to  collect  an  army  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  general 

who  gave  no  rest  and  no  time  to  recover,  may  have  been 

impossible.      The  Samnites  sued  for  a  truce,  which  was 

granted  for  one  year  by  the  dictator,  on  condition  that  they 

should  clothe  his  whole  army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year. 

o2 
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He  was  disposed  to  lead  his  troops^  who  were  laden  with 
booty,  out  of  impassable  districts,  before  want  of  discipline 
on  the  one  hand  and  despair  on  the  other  should  lessen 
his  victory  by  some  misfortune  during  the  winter^  and  he  was 
also  anxious  to  return  home  to  his  triumph. 

The  Samnites  repented  of  the  war,  at  least  as  under- 
taken unseasonably:  they  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to 
negociate  for  peace;  but  the  time  for  this  was  not  come; 
they  were  not  conquered  nor  did  they  negociate  with  the 
feelings  of  a  conquered  people.  The  Komans  at  that  time 
would  certainly  not  have  refused  to  restore  a  relation  of 
equality :  but  the  Samnites  perhaps  could  not  yet  make  up 
their  minds  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  places  and  d\»^ 
tricts^  which  the  Romans  had  usurped  by  colonies:  Rome 
assuredly  would  not  concede  to  them  the  supremacy  of 
Lucania,  and  was  on  its  part  unwilling  to  renounce  its 
alliance  with  the  Apulians.^* 

It  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  truths  when  Livy 
relates^  that  the  Samnites  forthwith  broke  the  truce^': 
they  would  have  thrown  away  a  dearly  purchast  time  for 
recovering  themselves.  The  charge  has  surely  no  other 
foundation  than  that  the  consular  year  425  (430)  does  not 
pass  by  without  hostilities.     But  the  truce  may  have  lasted 


***  According  to  a  necessary  internal  connexion  there  is  the  greatest 
probabiJitj,  that  the  war  against  the  Vestinians  was  carried  on  during 
this  trace,  that  is,  in  the  summer  of  426  (431): — the  coosula,  after 
whom  the  year  425  (430)  is  named,  held  their  office  from  September 
425  (430)  to  September  426  (431):— from  their  country  the  Roman 
army  would  have  marcht  into  Apulia,  where  the  winter  is  the  natural 
season  for  the  war,  as  the  summer  is  in  the  Abruzsi.  Since  Liry, 
although  in  all  probability  without  any  authority,  certainly  without 
any  trustworthy  one,  expressly  places  the  Vestinian  war  in  the 
beginning  of  the  consulship,  and  as  it  is  sufficient  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  cux^umstance,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  make  any  alteni- 
tion  here. 

^  Tin.  37.  Inducias  annttas  ah  urbe  retulerunt  (the  dictator  had  the 
power  to  grant  the  truce,  and  his  army  had  received  the  price  for  it): 
nee  earum  ipscwum  sancta  Jides  ftdU 
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for  a  whole  year  beginning  in  February  425,  and  the  con- 
suls who  ruled  during  only  four  months  of  that  year^  had 
time  enough  in  the  next  for  the  undertakings  of  which 
only  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  has  again  been  pre- 
served. • 

Without  violating  the  truce  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  could 
either  complete  the  army,  which  had  gained  the  victory 
over  the  Yestinians,  or  lead  a  new  one  into  Apulia,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  year  425  during  the  most  favorable 
season,  when  the  air  is  mild^  and  the  ground  parcht  in 
summer  begins  to  be  covered  with  new  grass'**.  The  Apu- 
lians  were  not  like  the  Sabellians  united  into  one  state, 
but  like  most  of  the  Grecian  tribes  consisted  of  several 
towns  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and  very  differ- 
ent in  extent,  power  and  influence :  which  were  probably 
split  into  factions  ever  hostile  to  one  another,  under  the 
banners  of  two  jealous  cities,  each  of  which  was  in  favour 
of  the  forein  treaties  to  which  the  other  was  opposed*'\ 
Arpi,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  always  faithful  to  the  Ro- 
man alliance,  may  have  concluded  for  herself  and  the 
towns  in  alliance  with  her  the  treaty  with  Borne,  while 
others  for  this  very  reason  may  have  joined  the  Saranites. 
If  Apulia  was  thus  distracted,  it  certainly  might  be  the 
most  urgent  business  of  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  to  defend  the 
fioman  allies,  either  against  other  Apulians,  or  after  tlie 
close  of  the  truce  against  the  Samnites  also. 

These  advantages  gained  in  distant  countries  were  un- 
important, and  the  troops  in  Apulia  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  cut  off*  and  destroyed,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  on  the  frontier  of  Latium,  and  this  appears  to 

^**  In  Puglia  the  ears  of  the  wheat  are  deyelopc  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  it  is  reapt  before  the  end  of  May.  How  Hannibal  and  the  Ro- 
mans could  keep  the  field  throughout  the  summer  upon  this  burning  plain 
destitute  of  water  is  just  as  inconceivable  as  that  the  battle  of  Cannae  could 
have  been  fought  during  the  dog-days. 

^  Ab  Fisa  in  Tuscany  was  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  Florence  of 
the  Gnelphs. 
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have  been  the  case  in  the  year  426  (431).  It  is  of  no 
importance^  that  Livy  relates  in  general  terms,  that  the 
consul  Sulpicius  ravaged  Samnium  without  meeting  with 
resistance:  more  decisive  circumstances  refute  him  than 
merely  the  inconceivable  contrast  between  such  cowardice 
and  the  great  energy,  which  the  Samnites,  although  with 
varying  success,  displayed  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
campaigns. 

There  arose  an  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  Latium^  in 
which  Tusculum,  Yelitrae  and  Privemum  took  part, 
encouraged  as  is  at  least  highly  probable  by  the  victories 
of  a  Samnite  army,  which  had  advanced  thus  far.  Both 
nations,  less  concerned  about  protecting  themselves^  sought 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  enemy  with  their  thrusts. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Romans  may  have  be- 
lieved, that  the  sentinels  on  their  walls  would  never  again 
behold  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy:  that  the  farm-houses 
in  the  coimtry  which  had  been  so  often  burnt  down  and 
plundered,  would  never  again  be  disturbed  in  their  peace: 
the  soverainty  of  all  Italy  was  the  object  of  the  war  which 
they  had  wisht  for  and  provoked.  It  was  as  great  a  change 
as  after  the  battles  of  Breitenfeld,  Nordlingen  and  CoUin^ 
and  after  the  retreat  firom  Moscow:  such  a  change  casts 
down  the  strongest  minds  even  to  despondency. 

This  renders  the  panic  quite  intelligible,  of  which  Livy 
speaks  as  of  a  ghost-story,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  city  one  night  was  called  under  arms,  and  the  forti- 
fied hills  within  its  extent,  the  walls  and  gates  were  occu- 
pied by  the  alarmed  citizens.  How  was  it  that  Livy^  to 
whom  the  annals  gave  the  same  accounts  with  which  Pliny 
was  acquainted,  could  overlook  or  suppress  the  connexion? 
If  Tusculum,  which  is  visible  from  all  the  hills  of  Borne, 
had  revolted;  if  this  was  the  consequence,  or  was  thought  to 
be  so,  of  a  total  defeat  of  the  army  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  in  the  Aequian  mountains,  or  even  still  further  to- 
wards Samnium,  from  which  no  information  could  arrive 
through  a  revolted  country :  if  the  army  in  Apulia  could  be  of 
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no  help  to.  the  state,  but  rather  seemed  lost; — ^the  panic  was 
indeed  natural:  and  it  was  very  possible,  that  enemies 
might  have  been  admitted  treacherously  into  the  city, 
which  in  many  parts  was  not  shut  in  by  walls,  but  by  the 
steep  decUvities  of  the  hillsj  and  found  support  among  the 
strangers  in  a  daring  undertakings  which  in  a  war  like  this 
was  not  at  all  incredible. 

It  was  a  weak  and  foolish  habit,  which  is  strange  in 
regard  to  events  of  long  by-gone  times^  and  springs  from 
a  vanity  unworthy  of  a  mind  like  Livy's,  that  prevented 
him  from  searching  out  and  depicting  with  his  enviable 
talent  for  plastic  description,  by  what  prudence,  persever- 
ance and  heroism,  and  by  what  providential  weaknesses  of 
the  enemy,  Bome  rose  from  this  extremest  danger  more 
victorious  than  ever. 

Now  it  is  only  quite  by  accident  that  we  know,  that 
L.  Fulvius,  consul  of  the  Tusculans,  left  them  and  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  rewarded  him  for 
It  with  the  consulship**®.  All  Tusculans  were  Qui- 
rites^  and  it  was  not  one  man  alone  who  could  have  felt 
that  the  fisdl  of  Bome  would  make  them  the  slaves  of  a 
forein  people;  that  the  greatness  of  Bome^  though  they 
would  still  have  to  wait  patiently  awhile,  would  one  day 
be  their  own;  as  indeed  came  to  pass,  for  the  descendants  of 
Fulvius  and  of  many  other  Tusculan  families  equaled  in  glo- 
ry the  oldest  plebeian  families.  Tusculum  and  the  other 
revolted  towns  soon  returned  to  obedience;  according  to 
Pliny,  L.  Fulvius  himself  compelled  his  fellow  citizens :  Livy 
places  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  M.  Fulvius  in  the  same 
year.  That  in  all  the  places,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
surrection, the  leaders  forfeited  their  lives,  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  enraged  Bo- 
mans.  The  rogation  of  M.  Fulvius  demanded  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Tusculan  people,  that  all  the  grown  up  men 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  sold 

«•  Pliny,  H.  N.  vu.  44. 
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as  slaves.  The  Tusculans,  men  and  women^  the  aged  and 
the  youngs  came  to  Rome  in  mourning  attire  and  on  their 
knees  prayed  for  mercy,  which  only  one  tribe  refused  wben 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote;  an  act  of  cruelty,  which 
the  Tusculans  did  not  forgive  its  descendants  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  There  was  only  a  hair  wanting  to 
turn  the  scale;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Gatos,  and  these 
in  them,  would  have  been  swept  away.  This  frightfol 
deliberation  appears  still  more  awful  in  Livy'*^,  because 
separated  from  that  which  can  make  ungovernable  anger 
intelligible,  it  occurs  as  a  cold*blooded  unprovoked  revenge 
for  antiquated  complaints  that  had  long  been  settled. 

Rome  was  delivered  from  this  imminent  danger  even 
before  the  winter  came  to  its  close^^^  and  brilliant  victories 
had  changed  the  position  of  the  contending  nations.  To 
whom  the  merit  of  them  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  vanity  of 
the  families,  by  their  manifest  forgeries,  has  rendered  a 
matter  of  dispute^^.  The  triumphal  Fasti  cannot  indeed 
be  regarded  as  original  documents,  and  there  remains 
therefore  only  statement  against  statement,  when  they  do 
not  speak  of  a  triumph  of  the  dictator  A.  Cornelius  Arvina, 
and  record  that  of  the  two  consuls;  there  is  no  decisive 
certainty,  that  other  authorities  speak  to  the  same  effect^. 
The  Fabii  and  the  Fulvii  may  have  been  more  fiivored 
by  public  partiality^  than  a  family  of  the  Cornelii  which 
had  sunk  into  obscurity.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  statement  should  have  been  invented,  that  A, 
Cornelius  was  appointed  dictator,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
opening   the   chariot-race   in   the    Boman-games^^   instead 

*^  VIII.  37. 

^  The  cuiisuls  triumpbt  after  the  middle  of  Febraarj  427  (432). 

^  Livy,  Till.  40. 

^  For  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius,  Victor,  de  viris  iUustr.  32 ; 
for  that  of  L.  Fnlvius,  Pliny,  vii.  44,  with  the  inconsiderable  difference,  that 
he  tiiumpht  over  the  Tasculans. 

*'  In  September,  when  the  consuls  immediately  after  entering  upon  their 
magistracy  were  absent  at  the  Latin  holidays,  and  there  the  curule  ediles 
had  to  appear  also. 
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of  the  pretor,  who  was  severely  ill,  whereas  it  is  so  verjc 
easy  to  coDceive  that  the  fame  of  a  glorious  campaigu 
might  be  falsely  attributed  to  him^  who  had  in  some  way 
been  dictator  in  that  year.  But  now  as  Livy^  through 
whom  alone  this  explanation  is  known,  ascribes  in  an  in- 
conceivable manner  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  dictator, 
history  can  scarcely  appropriate  without  doubt  his  beauti- 
ful narrative,  in  which  the  dictator  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  appear  in  such  personal  conflict.  Yet  I  cannot  deny 
myself  relating  after  him,  that  the  Boman  army  on  the 
western  frontiers  was  so  surprised  by  the  Samnites  in  an 
unfavorable  country,  that  the  general  broke  up  from  his 
camp  in  the  night,  that  he  might  not  find  himself  sur- 
rounded at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Samnite  cavalry  fol- 
lowed cautiously,  only  to  retard  the  march:  at  the  dawn 
of  day  their  in&ntry  had  reacht  the  Bomans.  The  latter 
could  not  avoid  accepting  the  battle :  the  general  hastened 
to  change  the  marching  columns  into  battle-order,  and  to 
bring  the  baggage  firom  the  lines  into  the  rear.  Hereupon 
the  battle  began  with  no  leas  passion  and  perseverance 
than  that  first  one,  in  which  Bomans  and  Samnites  had 
measured  their  strength  near  Mount  Gaurus.  The  contest 
had  lasted  for  five  hours  without  either  side  gaining  groimd ; 
only  those  who  had  stept  into  the  places  of  the  fallen, 
changed  their  posts.  About  the  eighth  hour  the  Samnite 
cavalry  out  flankt  the  Boman  line  and  fell ,  upon  the  bag- 
gage, which  was  insufficiently  protected.  In  the  disorder 
of  the  plunder  the  Boman  cavalry  rusht  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rout.  The  victors  now  attackt  the  rear  of  the 
Samnite  infantry;  which  exhausted  and  worn  out  lost  its  reso« 
lution  and  order.  The  defeat  of  the  conquered  was  complete : 
their  general  fell  and  thousands  were  made  prisoners. 

Q.  Fabius  in  the  meanwhile  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Apulian  army  not  less  brilliantly.  He  conquered 
liuceria^^,  and  took  eighty-one  villages  of  the   Samnites 

"^  This  »  the  meauiug  of  the  expreaBion  o£  Victor,  de  vim  illustr.  32, 
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and  Apulians;  and  killed  21,000  of  the  enemy ^  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  narrative  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
this  account,  the  Samnites  who  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Fregellae,  were  compelled  in  consequence  to  retreat. 
Can  it  be  that  Dionysius  rejected  the  account  of  that  great 
battle?    L.  Fulviu3  at  all  events  triumph t. 

In  this  unfortunate  campaign  the  Samnites  had  taken 
foreiners  into  their  pay^:  there  are  also  other  traces  of 
such  forein  mercenaries  in  their  service^ :  and  this  is  sur- 
prising in  a  people,  which  might  appear  to  have  been 
richer  in  warriors  than  in  gold,  although  the  splendour  of 
the  armour  imitated  from  the  Macedonian  guards,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  had  already  suffered  frightfully,  in- 
dicates wealth ;  and  at  that  time  very  rich  countries  still 
belonged  to  their  state.  But  one  might  rather  suppose, 
that  Tarentum  saw  clearly  enough,  how  its  existence  de- 
pended on  the  victory  of  the  Samnites,  to  assist  the  latter 
with  mercenaries  or  with  money  to  hire  them. 

Nations  of  great  strength  of  character  and  of  great 
resources  have  sometimes  lost  their  courage  after  some 
unsuccessful  years  of  war,  if  accustomed  to  good  for^ 
tune  and  success  they  have  by  a  series  of  humiliating 
accidents  become  disgusted  with  a  war,  which  seemed  un- 
dertaken without  hope  and  against  fate,  and  have  demanded 
peace  at  any  price,  and  peace  alone :  and  when  it  has  been 
refused  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  enemy,  the  same  people 
accustomed  to  reverses  have  afterwards  long  continued  in 

in  the  language  of  the  triumphal  Faad,  that  he  trimnpht  over  the 
Samnites  and  Luceria;  and  in  the  next  campaign  Luceria  is  besieged  bj  the 
Samnites. 

"^  Appian,  i.  p,  45,  de  reb.  Sanm.  £cl.  legat.  An  attentive  examination 
produces  the  conviction,  that  so  far  as  Dionysius  goes,  Appian  does  nothing 
but  abridge  his  account,  and  thus  supplies  his  place — except  where  he  maj 
have  misunderstood  him.  This  number  of  the  slain,  especially  for  this 
period,  no  one  will  take  literally. 

*♦  Livy,  vm.  38. 

^  In  the  year  440  (446).    Livy,  ix.  42. 
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arras^  and  laid  them  down,  if  not  always  with  victory,  still 
never  without  glory.  Thus  did  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
with  Archidamus,  the  Carthaginians  after  the  landings  of 
Agathocles  and  Regulus,  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of 
Ghiera  d'Adda;  the  English  in  the  years  1796  and  1797. 
The  Athenians  too  were  in  other  respects  not  yet  un- 
worthy of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war,  in  their 
energy  of  will  and  of  courage,  when  they  despaired  in  the 
war  with  Archidamus. 

Such  a  desire  of  peace  seized  the  Samnites  after  the 
change  of  fortune  in  this  campaign.  All  the  diets  decreed 
that  the  senate  should  be  authorised''^,  to  consent  to  all  the 
demands  of  Borne,  the  refusal  of  which  five  years  ago  had 
brought  on  the  war:  even  to  the  surrender  of  the  head  of 
the  country,  Papius  Brutidus^  who  was  now  universally 
curst  as  the  author  of  all  misfortune,  because  even  now  in  the 
days  of  adversity  he  rejected  humiliating  concessions,  as  the 
majority  had  done  along  with  him,  when  they  deceived  them- 
selves respecting  the  issue  with  flattering  dreams:  it  now 
accused  him  as  its  seducer,  as  at  Athens  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes  experienced  the  hatred  of  all. 

When  such  counsels  prevailed,  the  nation  had  ceast  to 
exist,  for  whose  greatness  and  honour  the  heart  of  Papius 
Brutulus  beat:  his  life  was  useless,  but  he  could  still 
diminish  their  shame  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  Samnites  were  in  truth  less  degraded^  when  their 
embassadors  carried  his  corpse  to  Rome,  than  if  they  had 
delivered  him  up  to  death.  Together  with  his  corpse  they 
gave  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  certainly  not  a  small  num- 
ber, and  offered  money  for  the  damages  demanded  by  the 
Boman  embassadors.  The  districts  usurped  by  Roman 
colonies  during  the  peace  would  now  be  only  the  smallest 
difficulty. 

What  demands  the  senate  now  made,  and  how  hard 

^"^  Ut  omnibuB  conciliis  firemerent — coacti  referre  praetores  decrotam 
fecerunt:  Livy,  viu.  39. 
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they  were,  we  kaow  not:  bat  we  do  know  that  the  Sam* 
nite  embassadors  yielded  everything,  or  only  tried  to  ob- 
tain milder  terms  by  entreaties,  or  at  the  most  stipulated 
for  the  decision  of  the  diet^^ :  with  one  single  exception. 
They  had  fancied  to  obtain  with  the  renewal  of  peace  the 
restoration  of  the  old  relation  of  equality  between  the  two 
states:  but  the  senate  demanded  that  they  should  recog- 
nise the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  vow  to  be 
&ithful  and  obedient  to  it^®.  The  consequence  of  this 
relation  would  have  been,  that  without  the  approval  of 
Borne  they  could  decree  neither  war  nor  peace:  that  Bo- 
man  commissioners  could  have  called  them  to  account  for 
all  their  proceedings:  though  they  might  not  thereby  have 
yet  been  bound,  to  serve  with  a  contingent  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls^.  This  the  ambassadors  refused 
unconditionally  as  impossible'  and  unbearable,  and  tbe 
whole  result  of  their  mission  was  conBned  to  the  ransom 
of  their  prisoners.  The  Romans  however  made  a  formal 
decree  to  accept  no  further  embassies  from  the  Samnites 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  submitted. 

Neither  Appian  nor  Livy  mentions  a  truce:  but  that 
both  armies,  even  the  one  in  Apulia,  were  led  back  to  Rome^ 
is  probable  from  the  double  triumph,  and  indeed  certain 
from  the  siege  of  Luceria  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
campaign.  All  circumstances  appear  to  indicate,  that  this 
time  too,  as  in  425  (430),  the  fruitless  negociations  were 
brought  about  by  a  truce  for  one  year. 

When  the  news  of  the  result  of  the  embassy  arrived  in 
Samnium,  rage  and  hatred  threw  all  other  feelings  into 
oblivion;  yet  the  curses  against  the  pride  of  the  enemy 
were  mingled  with  brokenheartedness.  Then  one  of  the 
generals  spoke  thus  before  the  diet  of  the  countiy : 

.  ^  Appian,  Samn.  p.  46.  Eel.  leg. 

'*  Majestatem  populi  Bom.  comiter  colonto:  which  Appian  very  correctly 
exprest  by  hegemony. 

"*  At  least'  thi«  was  not  the  case  after  the  peace  of  443  (449), 
from  which  that  oppressive  restraint  follows.  Dionysins,  p.  2330. 
^l  leg. 
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**I  contradict  not  those  among  you,  who  deem  our 
fathers  happy,  because  they  did  not  live  to  see  this  day^ 
and  who  lament  the  fate  of  us  the  living:  but  if  they  be- 
lieve,  that  we  were  less  unfortunate  five  years  ago,  when 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  choose  between  a  degrading 
peace  and  this  war,  which  they  call  the  cause  of  our  misery 
they  deceive  themselves  and  deceive  the  people.  If  we 
then  had  humbled  ourselves  before  the  Bomans,  if  we  had 
given  up  to  them  our  noblest  countrymen  in  chains  to 
be  condemned  to  death  in  a  mock  trial,  if  we  had  recog- 
nised their  usurped  possession  of  our  territories,  the  thou- 
sands that  have  fallen  in  war  would,  it  is  true,  be  living, 
except  those  whose  lives  would  have  been  terminated  by 
fate;  many  a  one  who  has  lived  to  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren most  frightfully  outraged,  and  who  has  become  a 
beggar  by  fire  and  plunder,  would  now  have  lived  as  before 
finee  from  care  and  contented. 

''But  those  who  a  short  time  ago  fancied,  that  they 
could  still  restore  security  to  every  one  by  some  kind  of 
a  peace,  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  despair  of  their 
country,  now  agree  in  this,  that  time  will  efface  the  mis- 
fortune we  have  suffered,  if  not  firom  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  experienced  it,  yet  at  all  events  from  the  memory 
of  our  descendants;  that  it  is  the  future,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  determine  the  fate.  Now  had  this  misery  come 
upon  our  people  through  an  irruption  of  the  Grauls,  such 
as  so  many  countries  of  Italy  have  exf>erienced,  we  should 
all  with  one  voice  agree,  that  it  was  a  national  calamity 
like  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible: for  to  purchase  peace  of  such  savage  barbarians, 
though  not  disgraceful,  yet  frequently  does  not  accomplish 
the  end.  But  because  the  Romans  demanded  only  certain 
concessions  under  the  pretext  of  the  existing  treaties,  we, 
who  were  bound  to  utter  in  our  oifice  what  you  all  at  that 
time  thought,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision  what  you  all  wisht, 
have  since  been  often  accused,  as  if  we  were  responsible 
for  this  war;  and  even  now,  when  experience  has  shewn 
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the  idle  nature  of  the  confidence  exprest  but  a  very  short 
time  ago,  that  peace  might  be  restored  if  our  pride  would 
only  bend  a  little,  even  now  I  read  silent  reproaches  in 
many  a  countenance.  Now  as  unity  is  more  needful  to  us 
than  ever  and  our  faithful  counsels  for  the  future  would 
inspire  no  confidence  in  him  who  should  think  that  we  had 
been  guilty  of  unfortunate  rashness,  I  must  also  remind 
you  and  inform  you  respecting  some  things  relating  to  the 
past^  although  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  Oh  ! 
believe  no  one,  ye  men  of  Samnium,  who  says  that  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  as  necessary  for  you^  as 
for  the  Bomans;  an  irresistible  destiny  hurried  you  as  well 
as  them  to  arms.  Tour  enemies  took  the  guilt  from  you — 
if  it  be  a  guilt  to  prevent  by  force  one's  equal  from  be- 
coming one's  lord  and  master — when  they  demanded  the 
shameful  sacrifice  of  our  most  zealous  countrymen.  But 
if  they  had  even  given  way  on  this  point — and  they  would 
not  have  given  way: — ^yet  could  we  have  acted  dastardly 
without  being  dishonoured:  to  what  should  we  have  come? 
They  would  still  have  concluded  treaties  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  the  Apulians,  and  when  a  revolution  made  them 
join  us  again^  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  look  on, 
while  the  Romans  by  force  of  arms  would  have  restored 
their  partizans  to  the  possession  of  the  power;  while  we, 
the  peaceable,  should  have  been  obliged  to  beg  of  the 
Tarentines  by  no  means  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Roman 
legions,  or  even  to  open  them  a  passage  through  our  coun- 
try, and  to  endure  together  with  their  outrages  while  pass- 
ing through,  their  mockery  also,  that  we  were  helping  to 
put  chains  upon  ourselves  I  If  we  had  given  up  to  them 
Fregellae  and  Sora,  on  what  grounds  could  we  have  pre- 
vented them  from  occupying  Arpinum  and  Venafrum? 

''Victories  and  conquests  are  the  most  to  be  wisht  for: 
but  if  this  good  fortune  is  not  granted  by  the  gods^  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  hitherto,  which  the  downcast  among  us  call 
so  unfortunate,  compared  with  what  our  position  would  have 
been  if  we  had  clung  to  a  state  of  peace^  is  by  no  means  to 
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be  despised.  It  is  by  our  want  of  determination,  by  our 
delay,  and  by  treachery,  that  the  Romans  have  gained 
Neapolis:  I  am  well  aware  how  great  the  loss  is  for  us, 
and  may  the  gods  prevent  its  remaining  in  their  possession ! 
Some  Apulian  towns,  always  hostile  to  us,  have  surren- 
dered to  them,  and  a  few  which  were  subject  to  us,  have 
been  conquered  by  them.  But  of  our  own  free  country  not 
one  inch  is  in  their  power.  They  have  laid  it  waste,  but  so 
have  we  theirs.  The  advantages  which  they  continue  to 
possess,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  supremacy  over  Lu- 
cania  which  is  after  all^  the  fruit  of  this  so  much  lamented 
war:  do  we  overlook  its  importance,  because  it  is  no  longer 
new,  because  it  is  already  establisht?  We  have  lost  some 
battles;  we  have  gained  others:  of  the  former  none 
with  disgrace :  the  phantom  of  our  appearance  before  their 
gates  filled  all  Rome  with  dismay.  But,  say  men  whose 
courage  in  battle  no  one  doubts,  what  will  be  the  end? 
Do  we  not  know,  that  Rome  is  resolved  rather  to  fall,  than 
to  draw  back  one  step  on  the  road,  on  which  she  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  soverainty  of  all  Italy?  Shall  we  then  and 
our  children  grow  hoary  in  the  war  and  never  arrive  at 
peace?  Ilhight  answer,  that  the  present  feeling  of  every 
one  of  you,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  majesty  of  Rome,  decides  that  the  war  must  last 
for  ever,  if  peace  should  be  impossible,  could  I  but  reckon 
upon  the  unchangeableness  of  this  feeling.  May  it  be  no 
evil  omen  1  But  if  a  misfortune  should  befall  us  in  the 
field,  how  should  we  be  able  to  stand  it,  if  we  were  not 
convinced  above  all  things,  that  a  peace  is  just  as  impos- 
sible for  us,  as  Rome  would  be  unwilling  to  conclude  it? 

*'  Believe  not,  that  I  feel  less  than  any  of  you,  believe 
not,  that  in  order  to  console  and  mislead  you,  I  wish  to 
retract  or  to  limit  what  1  owned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech :  that  we  have  beien  bom  in  a  very  unfortunate 
time,  and  not  we  alone,  but  the  more  ancient  great  nations 
in  all  countries  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  hear  of  them, 
compared  with  those  which  have  risen  from  obscurity  and 
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are  striving  to  rise  above  them.  When  we  accepted  Rome's 
declaration  of  war,  it  was  only  the  deluded  that  could  in- 
dulge in  dreams  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  joyful  vie* 
tories,  the  end  of  which  would  be  our  supremacy  over 
Italy.  Those  who  have  not  been  surprised  at  or  shaken 
by  any  thing  that  has  occurred^  scarcely  by  what  has  hap- 
pened through  our  own  fault  or  that  of  our  people,  did. 
not  on  this  account  vote  with  less  resolution,  fVar^  may  ii 
be  happy  and  fortunate^  because  it  must  be  I  It  must  be  : 
and  if  you  wish  to  end  it,  you  must  so  live  in  it^  that  peace 
may  vanish  from  your  thoughts^  just  as  the  idea  of  rest  and 
recreation  does  from  the  mind  of  the  wrestler  before  and 
during  the  struggle. 

^'  If  you  do  not  oppose  to  what  the  downcast  call  Rome's 
eternal  resolution,  an  equal  one.  on  your  part,  you  are  van- 
quisht:  but  if  you  do^  I  see  for  yoii^  if  not  a  greater,  at 
least  an  equal  prospect  of  victory  as  for  the  Romans.  Are 
our  soldiers  less  courageous  than  theirs?  Are  our  shep- 
herds weaker  than  the  vinedressers  of  the  Falernian  land 
or  the  ploughmen  of  the  poisonous  fields  of  Latium  and 
Etruria?  Have  they  not  adopted  our  arms?  Are  their 
subjects  more  devoted  to  them,  because  they  are  called 
citizens?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  they  see  in  us  their 
avengers  and  deliverers?  Do  the  Hernicans  believe  them- 
selves safe  in  a  league,  which  the  more  powerful  party 
looks  upon  as  unduly  fiivourable?  Will  not  the  nations^ 
whose  short-sighted  grudge  against  us  keeps  them  neutral, 
change  their  sentiments,  when  they  become  aware,  that 
nothing  but  our  preservation  can  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  Rome?  And  if  a  few  years  ago 
Thebes  opened  her  eyes  too  late,  will  no  natio:i  profit 
by  such  an  example? 

^*  And  has  that  resolution  of  theirs  been  so  often  tried 
and  tested?  The  ancestors  of  these  Romans  surrendered 
their  city  to  Porsennai  two  generations  ago  they  pur- 
chast  their  burnt  city  from  the  Gauls.  Victories  that 
will  lead  you  to  a  similar  supremacy  over  them,  I  promise 
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you  not:  but  if  you  persevere  as  you  expect  them  to  do; 
if  they  exhaust  themselves,  however  much  you  may  do  the 
same;  if  revolt  and  insurrection  change  many  of  their 
subjects  into  our  allies; — then  I  should  be  placing  them 
above  you,  if  I  did  not  firmly  believe,  that  among  them 
too  counsellors  of  despondency  will  come  forward,  like 
those  to  whom  you  have  lent  an  unguarded  ear. 

*'  Now  if  fortune  rewards  our  bravery  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  favorable  to  our  nation  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, it  will  be  in  our  power  too  to  obtain  a  blessed  peace, 
just  as  the  Romans  might  have  had  from  us,  if  we  are  not 
presumptuous  then,  and  do  not  confine  our  enemies  to 
the  choice  between  subjection  and  despair.  Before  this 
war  began,  we  believed  as  they  did,  that  both  nations  could 
not  exist  by  the  side  of  one  another:  this  pride  the  gods 
have  taught  us  to  abandon:  Italy  contains  both  nations 
and  has  need  of  both,  us  as  a  protection  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, them  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north :  our 
united  forces  against  an  overwhelming  attack. 

'*  Moderation  in  success  not  only  prevents  the  indig- 
nation of  the  gods  against  presumption;  it  changes  hatred 
into  affection,  chiefly  in  him  who  exercises  it,  but  also  in 
him  who  receives  its  benefits. 

^'  But  what  dost  thou  advise  us  to  do  now?  asks  one. 
First  to  propitiate  the  gods,  in  case  neglect  and  careless- 
ness in  their  service  may  have  crept  in:  next  to  appease 
the  Manes  of  Papius  Brutulus  by  sacrifices  to  the  dead 
and  especially  by  adopting  his  sentiments.  But  with 
respect  to  human  affairs  I  advise  you  to  trust  and  obey 
me  your  chosen  Imperator  to  bind  faster  what  is  feeble 
and  loose  in  our  state,  to  oppose  the  unity  of  the  Bomans 
with  unity:  to  undertake  the  war  with  those  sentiments, 
which  I  have  already  adjured  you  to  adopt:  to  prepare 
yourselves  for  it,  as  if  you  had  to  sustain  the  war  alone, 
which  you  might  do,  but  at  the  same  time  exert  yourselves 
to  collect  allies  around  you:  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Tarentines,  offer   them  without  jealousy  the  opportunity 

VOL.  in.  P 
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of  founding  a  great  state:  their  mercenary  army  may  saf- 
fioe  to  subdue  Apulia^  and  they  will  lend  it  for  this  purpose, 
if  the  conquest  is  for  themselves:  their  ships  conveying 
your  soldiers  may  reduce  Rome  to  the  extremest  distreeB. 
Seek  to  arouse  the  Sabellian  nations  from  their  sleep,  and 
to  gain  them  to  your  side:  there  would  be  one  means  of 
certain  success, — may  the  gods  put  it  into  your  hearts! — 
I  do  not  consider  myself  authorised  to  mention  it  in  this 
place.  As  regards  myself,  whatever  turn  fortune  may 
take,  I  promise  you^  that  you  shall  find  me  worthy  of  your- 
selves, of  our  forefathers,  of  my  father,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence, with  which  I  have  spoken  before  you.  Let  us  now^ 
implore  the  gods  for  their  blessing,  and  that  they  would 
humble  the  proud. '^ 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  428  (43S)^  that  the 
two  armies  of  the  consuls  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumiua 
were  assembled  near  Calatia  in  Campania.  It  had  been 
resolved  this  time  to  leave  Apulia  to  itself  and  to  unite  all 
their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  Samniuni^ 
probably  with  the  confidence  of  taking  Maleventum,  and 
of  thus  opening  the  road  to  Luoeria,  which  they  might 
maintain  afterwards  by  means  of  colonies. 

The  news,  that  Luceria  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites 
and  could  hold  out  only  a  few  days,  hastened  their  de- 
parture, and  the  more  too,  as  the  passes  on  this  firontier 
were  believed  to  be  guarded  but  weakly  and  the  main  forces 
of  the  enemy  to  be  actively  engaged  in  Apulia.  The 
march  was  arranged  as  thoughtlessly  as  could  only  haTc 
happened  in  a  case  where  men  were  blinded  by  fate.  In 
a  country  where  half-armed  peasants  could  have  stopt  the 


'^  It  must  be  remembered,  tbat  the  consnhihip  at  that  time  was  entered 
upon  in  September,  and  as  the  next  eoDsals  were  elected  under  an  intemx, 
their  year  also  began  at  the  earliest  in  the  same  month  in  438.  Who  now 
can  conceive,  that  the  Romans  would  have  allowed  more  than  half  a  jear 
to  pass  awaj,  without  even  making  up  their  minds  to  wipe  oflf  the  disgrace, 
since  they  would  not  keep  the  peace?  But  this  indeed  renders  a  prerious 
truce  verj  probable. 
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advancing  army,  or  have  done  them  the  greatest  injury 
if  they  allowed  them  to  proceed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caudium,  one  of  the  most  important  Samnite  towns^ — 
whose  total  destruction  was  probably  the  consequence^  not 
only  of  the  universal  rage  for  destruction  which  laid  waste 
Samnium^  but  also  of  anger  at  the  recollections  connected 
with  its  name, — tl^e  army  with  all  its  baggage  marcht  on 
carelessly  in  an  endless  column,  the  connexion  of  which 
was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  van  and  the  rear  by 
every  turn  in  the  road,  just  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  own 
country  far  from  every  enemy.  It  had  desctended  through 
a  gorge  into  a  narrow  valley;  on  the  opposite  side  of  u 
there  was  a  second  mountain-ridge  to  be  crost  by  a  road 
just  as  narrow  and  impassable.  The  head  of  the  column 
found  this  ro^d  blockt  up  by  fragments  of  rocks  and  trunks 
of  trees,  more  probably,  as  in  the  war  in  the  Tyrol,  by 
fragments  of  rocks  kept  back  by  trunks  of  trees^  until  the 
signal  should  be  given,  to  let  them  roll  down:  at  the  same 
moment  it  was  perceived,  that  the  whole  mountain  swarm- 
ed with  armed  men,  who  awaited  the  approaching  army. 
Did  the  Romans  then,  as  has  often  happened  in  similar 
desperate  cases,  blindly  storm  the  highths,  and  ^arere  they 
slain  almost  unavenged  by  thousands  by  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy,  or  did  they  attempt  to  turn  back  without  any  loss 
of  time,  and  to  gain  the  retreat  through  the  gorge  over 
the  first  mountain-ridge,  and  did  the  defei^  l^appen  there? 
That  we  cannot  answer  these  questions,  makes  us  feel 
painfully,  how  completely  ignorant  we  are  of  the  history 
of  this  war.  But  that  two  consular  armies  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  road,  and  to  be  shut  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold, 
so  that  dastardly  obstupefaction  instead  of  despair  over- 
whelmed them,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  frightful  defeat 
that  they  were  shut  in  and  obliged  to  capitulate,  this  is 
not  only  stated  by  other  writers  in  opposition  to  Livy,  but 
there  exists  an  indirect,  if  one  will  call  it  so,  but  indisput- 
able proof  of  it,  derived  from  an  authentic  document. 

p2 
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The  treaty  of  peace  itself  and  together  with  it  tlie 
name  of  the  legates,  questors  and  officers  who  swore  to 
it,  were  preserved  and  known^':  but  now  Appian  who,  as 
far  as  Dionysius  goes,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  his  epito- 
mizer,  says  that  it  was  sworn  to  by  the  two  consuls,  t'wo 
questors,  four  legates,  twelve  military  tribunes:  by  all  the 
officers,  he  adds,  who  had  not  fallen®*.  A  double  consular 
army,  four  legions,  contained  twenty-four  tribunes;  tlie 
half  consequently  had  fallen,  or  to  make  every  possible 
limitation,  were  at  least  prevented  by  severe  wounds  from 
continuing  in  their  command.  This  statement  now  is  still 
far  more  decisive  than  the  expression  of  the  same  historian 
in  his  hasty  narrative,  perhaps  still  further  abridged  by 
the  extract-maker  of  Gonstantinus,  that  the  Romans  were 
defeated  and  sent  under  the  yoke®':  then  the  narrative 
of  Dion  Cassius  mangled  in  like  manner  by  Zonaras,  that 
the  Samnites  fought  like  men  m  despair  and  took  the 
Roman  camp  by  means  of  an  ambush®* :  and  lastly  Cicero 
on  one  occasion  says,  that  after  the  battle  lost  at  Caudinm 
the  consuls  had  concluded  peace^;  and  on  another,  that 
C.  Pontius  conquered  the  consuls  in  the  battle  of  Cau- 
dium^.  And  this  is  indeed  so  obviously  certain,  that  one 
might  divine  the  existence  of  a  defeat,  even  if,  what  was  by 
no  means  the  case^  the  falsiBcation  of  the  history^  such 
as  it  has  past  through    Livy  into  the  commonly  received 

^*  Spopondcraat  consulcs,  legati,  quaestores,  tribuni  milituiD,  nominaque 
omninm,  qai  spopt/nderant,  extant:  Livj,  nc«  5. 

**  o6fi*WTts  8<ro(  jucT^  rohs  9it^BcLpfi4povs  ^pxof^  Appian,  Samn.  p.[53. 
EcL  do  leg. 

^  ifrHfifltrav  vwh  Xa/AyirAv  mH  ^wh  {V/bv  ffxfivo'uify  p.  46. 

^  VII.  26.  (p.  364)  &t  iarrfvmffyAvoi  juax^/tc^ot  xoi  Aox^^orrcf  ^  ripi 
X«6pf  Kot\or4ptf,  feat  ar^pf  rh  r<  arpar6vtior  tlKov,  jcoi  fiAs  *VmfuUovs  ^{V67p9- 
aav  ir(v<ruS2  koI  wdvras  Miyceyov  dir6  rhf  {vy6y, 

"  Qui  quum  male  pugnatum  apad  Caudium  esset  legionibos  snb  jagum 
missis,  pacem  cum  Samnitibus  fecerant.    De  OfF.  iii.  30.  (109). 

*  Cam  C.  Fontio  Samnite,  patre  ejus,  a  quo  Caudino  proelio — consules 
superati  sunt.    De  Senect.  12.  (41). 
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opinion  of  the  moderns,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
annals  so  early  and  so  completely^  as  to  have  left  no  trace 
of  reasonable  narrative  and  a  conceivable  connexion  of 
events. 

Often  have  I  been  obliged  to  fulfill  the  odious  duty, 
of  exposing  Livy's  falsifications  or  negligences;  but  no 
where  does  he  deserve  severer  censure  than  in  this  part 
of  his  history,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  masterly  clear- 
ness. The  idea  of  a  defeat  in  circumstances,  where  vic- 
tory was  impossible  after  the  first  fault,  is  so  intolerable 
to  him  that  he  expresses  in  the  most  decisive  words,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Caudium  were  conquered  without  blood, 
without  fighting,  that  they  had  not  drawn  their  swords,  had 
not  encountered  the  enemy  ^^:  whereby  it  consequently 
becomes  clear,  that  he  does  not  speak  in  another  passage  of 
attempts  to  break  through,  which  were  repelled,  but  only 
of  such  •  as  were  intended  and  given  up  ^.  National,  like 
personal  vanity,  is  more  ashamed  of  a  failure,  which  betrays 
limited  power,  than  of  the  greatest  disgrace  which  is  the 
result  of  a  lazy  or  cowardly  neglect  of  all  exertion :  by 
the  former  haughty  assumptions  are  put  down,  with  the 
latter  they  may  continue.  As  to  himself  Livy  certainly 
was  not  vain. 

If  one  might  regard  as  well  weighed  the  expressions  of 
the  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  event  with  few  words, 
the  Samnites  according  to  Zonaras  would  have  (conquered 
the  Roman  camp  by  force,  not  by  capitulation,  and  the  troops 
would  not  have  laid  down  their  arms  till  afterwards;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  circumstances,  which  are  here  presup- 
posed, similar  to  those  in  the  defeat  of  Varus,  would  lead 
us  too  far  where  all  is  so  uncertain.      The  statement  of 


IX.  5.  8c— sine  valnere,  siue  ferro,  sine  acic  vlctus,  sibi  iion 
stringere  licuisse  gludios,  uon  manum  cam  hoste  conferrc. — 12.  Clariorein 
inter  Bomauos  doditio  Poslumium  quamPontiuin  incruenta  victoria  inter 
Samnites  fecerat. 

^  IX.    4.      Quum    frustra    malti     conutus     ad    eriimpendum    capti 
cssent. 
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Appian  on  the  other  hand^  that  the  Romans  were  endoeed 
in  a  very  narrow  place^  deserves  consideration  ^^:  if  Swin- 
burne had  known  the  whole  passage  of  Appian,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  impossible  to  him^  that  the  Koman 
army  was  encampt  in  the  narrow  Valley  of  Forchia  di 
Arpala,  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe by  all  the  circumstances^  not  only  by  the  name  of 
Furcula^  to  which  there  was  the  addition  of  Caudina  in  the 
middle  ages,  just  as  in  the  present  day  the  whole  district  is 
still  called  la  Yalle  ^Caudina.  It  was  not  a  camp  such 
as  an  unbroken  Roman  army  would  have  made^  it  waa 
narrow  and  feeble,  like  the  last  of  Varus^^:  it  might  have 
been  very  narrow,  aar  the  baggage,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  probably  been  taken^  and  if  half  of  the 
tribunes  were  dead  or  wounded^  (for  those  who  were  al- 
ready wounded  must  certainly  have  been  left  on  tlie  field 
of  battle^  and  the  loss  of  common  soldiers  was  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  officers^)  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
army  surely  found  room  in  the  meadow,  wliere  at  moat 
they  had  only  means  to  erect  huts  for  the  generals,  the 
multitude  bivouackt  as  they  could.  It  is  therefore  far 
from  being  possible,  that  fifty  or  even  only  forty  thousand 
men  should  have  been  shut  in  here^^  Dionysius  too 
scarcely  found  this  number  stated;  he  believed  it  neces- 
sary as  the  sum  of  two  consular  armies,  which  in  later 
times  would  have  been  certain  enough.  But  at  that  time 
the  legion  contained  4500  common  soldiers  divided  into 
five  battalions,  consequently  four  contained  18,000  and 
with  tlie  officers  and  cavalry  about  20,000  men,  that  is 
when  their  numbers  were  thoroughly  complete.  As  to 
the  proportion  in  which  the  Hernicans,  Campanians  and 
the  other  municipia  must   have    been  present  with   their 

'*'**  is  a   tirt6raTo¥  x*^p^op  ffvyicKtiffturrts. 

'0  TucitUb,  Annal.  I.  61. 

^'  Tho  former  uumber  is  given  by  Appian,  Sam.  p.  47, 49»  the  latter  in 
the  £xc.  Dion.  xvi.  3. 
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contingents,  we  have  no  direct  etatements  at  all:  but  the 
▼eiy  favourable  regulations,  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  all  the  Italicans  sent  troops,  allow  us  to  suppose, 
that  a  much  smaller  number  was  not  required  to  make 
much  greater  exertions;  and  hence  there  is  some  proba- 
bility in  estimating  the  troops  of  the  strangers  and  of  the 
allies  ^ot  much  higher  than  those  of  Rome. 

The  fitte  of  the  survivors  who  were  enclosed  by  a  line 
of  ramparts  and  palisades^^^  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors^  whose  mercy  was  invoked  by  deputies  sent  by 
the  consuls^  when  they  began  to  be  prest  by  hunger.  No 
form  of  a  state's  constitution  is  so  wise  and  no  gift  of 
heaven  so  noble,  that  circumstances  may  not  render  it 
hurtful.  The  more  opposed  the  Samnite  confederation 
was  to  a  powerful  government,  the  more  indispensable  was 
the  dictatorial  power,  which  here  appears  in  the  person 
of  the  imperator^  who  determined  the  terms  of  the  peace 
on  his  own  authority :  a  senate,  or  even  a  popular  assembly^ 
would  never  have  granted  such  favorable  conditions :  with 
a  less  noble  soul^  C.  Pontius  would  not  have  erred  as 
he  did. 

An  old  legend,  akin  to  those  in  which  the  advice  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  is  askt,  relates  that 
C.  Pontius  askt  his  father^^,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life 
and  lived  in  the  neighbouring  Caudium^  for  his  wise  coun- 
sel^ as  to  how  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune.      The  words  of  the  old  man  had  certainly 

*"  Appian  Samn.  p.  53.  On  the  departare  of  those  who  were  enclosed : 
6  UStrrtos  wapaXvtras  t<  rov  SiaT«ixMr^aTos.  A  Samnitibus  eircumvailati, 
GtsUtus,  XVII.  21. 

^  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  12.  calls  him  Cains  like  his  son.  Wh.ic 
the  Tarentine  NcarchuB  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  old  Cato  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood  in  this  way;  that  Nearchus  wrote  a  dia- 
logue irtpl  ifioyriSf  in  which  Archytas,  the  Samnite  Pontius,  and  Plato 
were  iliu  speakers.  A  tradition  may  have  existed  respecting  a  con- 
nexion of  Irieudifhip  between  the  Greek  and  Sabellian  sages;  how 
little  the  nations  were  strangers  to  each  otiier,  is  clear  from  the  idea  of  the 
dialogue. 
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another  meaning  in  the  tradition  of  the  SamniteSy  from 
what  the  Bomans  pretended  to  see  in  them :  thej  reject 
not  only  a  third  alternative,  but  do  not  even  regard  as 
possible  the  dismissal  of  the  Romans  who  were  enclosed, 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  What  do  you  ask?  Is  the 
meaning;  are  the  Romans  forsooth  possest  of  such  ideal 
magnanimity,  that  you  turn  them  into  friends  by  phan- 
tastic  generosity,  such  as  never  has  been  practist?  They 
remain  our  mortal  foes,  and  you  can  only  end  the  war  by 
making  a  deadly  thrust  at  them.  However,  the  reso- 
lusion  of  destroying  this  army  and  then  of  continuing  the 
war^  would  not  necessarily  have  led  to  a  revolting  massacre 
of  half-starved  soldiers^  which  even  the  merciless  Han- 
nibal would  not  have  committed  out  of  battle.  The  pri- 
soners would  have  been  kept,  according  to  the  Italian  htw 
of  nations^  until  they  were  ransomed^  and  they  would  only 
have  been  sold  as  slaves,  in  case  this  would  not  have  been 
agreed  upon;  they  would  not  have  been  ill-used  like  the 
Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse.  The  allies,  separated 
from  the  Romans,  would  have  been,  as  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae^  pledges  and  mediators  of  the  treaty  between  their 
towns  and  Samnium. 

The  determination  to  which  C.  Pontius  came  was  so 
forein  to  the  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  antiquity,  even  of 
the  most  generous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his 
mind  had  been  formed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. The  Spartans  too  dreaded  to  tear  out  one  of 
the  eyes  of  Greece  by  the  destruction  of  Athens;  but  to 
make  Athens  a  dependent  state  seemed  still  a  merciful ' 
use  of  the  victory.  C.  Pontius  may  have  seen  in  the 
excess  of  fortune  offered  him,  a  temptation  of  the  higher 
powers,  and  have  feared  their  resentment  if  he  made  full 
use  of  it :  he  may  have  thought^  that  his  nation  would  lose 
its  virtues  in  the  possession  of  power  without  a  rival;  but 
thus  much  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  was  justice  which 
guided  him  in  making  the  terms  of  the  peace.  These 
were:  restoration  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance,  evacuation 
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of  all  the  places  that  had  been  dependent  upon  Saranium 
before  the  war, — which  seems  to  refer  to  Apulia, — an<l  the 
withdrawal  of  the  colonies  from  the  districts  they  had 
usurpt.  Indemnifications  in  money,  such  as  Rome  had 
demanded,  are  not  mentioned  at  all^  even  by  Livy,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  make  the  Samnites  appear  overbear- 
ing. In  order  that  a  peace  which  deprived  Rome  of  every 
thing  it  had  gained,  should  be  ratified  and  observed,  for 
the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders  could  only  swear 
to  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic^^^  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  given  as  hostages. 

The  concessions  of  the  peace  were  the  price  for  which 
a  free  return  was  granted  to  the  Romans  who  were  sur- 
rounded. Arms,  horses^  slaves,  all  the  property  except 
the  clothes  which  each  wore,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  not  as  a  sacrifice  to  aggravate  their  distress, 
but  as  the  usual  condition  on  which  a  free  departure 
was  granted  in  circumstances  thoroughly  unfortunate. 
Their  marching  out  under  the  yoke,  the  name  of  which 
sounds  so  fearful,  was  no  aggravation  either,  but  a  common 
usage.  Some  palisades  were  pulled  out  of  the  pailings 
that  formed  the  line  of  blockade,  so  that  a  single  person 
could  pass  through^  and  this  opening  was  formed  into  a 
gateway  by  a  piece  of  wood  placed  across  at  the  top.  Pon- 
tius was  so  far  from  behaving  with  harshness,  that  he 
granted  sumpter-cattle  for  carrying  away  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  furnisht  them  with  provisions  for  the  whole 
inarch  to  Rome^*,  since  the  good  will  of  their  subjects 
might  in  truth  have  been  more  than  doubtful. 

The  persecution  of  Hannibal  is  unworthy,  the  death 
of  Perseus  horrible,  that  of  Jugurtha  cruel :  but  the  greatest 
stain  in  the  Roman  annals  is  the  execution  of  C.  Pontius, 

^*  lAry    proTes,    in    a    convincing   manner,    that    no  treaty  was    or 

could  be  concluded,  and   the    pretended    case  in   Cicero  de  Inventione 

is  nothing  more  than  a  theme  invented   bj  the  Latin  rhetoricians  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks. 

^'  Appian,  Samn.  p.  53. 
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when  the  same  fate  delivered  him  into  the  haiida  of  the 
Somans  twenty  seven  years  after  he  had  exercised  so 
mildly  and  gently  the  office  which  fate  had  entruated  to 
him.  It  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  him  and  his  nation^ 
that  such  an  irrevocable  errour  as  the  one  he  here  com- 
mitted could  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of 
his  nation^  since  he  is  mentioned  as  general  down  to  his 
old  age*^®.  Livy  does  not  usually  mention  the  Samnite 
Imperators:  often,  when  the  Samnites  rose  again  after 
defeats^  C.  Pontius  may  have  filled  them  with  his  spirit 
and  guided  them  as  their  general. 

The  disarmed  multitude  reacht  Capua  before  nighty 
but  shame  and  mistrust  prevented  them  firom  venturing 
to  enter  the  city;  they  encampt  in  the  fields.  Their  mia- 
trust  however  was  undeserved:  not  (mly  must  Campanian 
cohorts  too  have  returned  with  the  Homans,  but  Capua 
surely  hated  the  neighbouring  Samnium  more  heartily  than 
Bome^  and  afforded  to  the  humbled  Romans  every  kind  of 
assistance  and  refreshment. 

When  the  news  first  reacht  Bome>  that  the  army  had 
been  defeated  and  was  enclosed,  a  general  levy  had  been 
commanded  for  its  relief,  if  possible,  ot  at  least  for  the 
defense  of  the  walls,  before  which  they  had  to  expect  the 
conquerors.  The  shops  had  been  shut,  for  the  artizaas 
and  tradespeople  too  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms:  all 
legal  business  was  suspended,  and  the  time  deducted  from 
the  terms  in  which  payments  had  to  be  made^^,  because 
every  one  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  business.  Such 
a  suspension  of  all  business  could  not  last,  as  soon 
as  the  troops  were  disbanded  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
general  levy :  but  the  general  mourning  continued,  which 

"*  BJB  country  could  say  to  him  as  Archidamia  over  the  bod^*  of  Agts: 
My  son,  thy  too  great  mildness  and  goodness  have  brought  ruin  upon  thee 
and  upon  us. 

""  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  juttitium  as  well  as  the  etymological  one; 
the  time  which  elapst  during  its  continuance,  was  not  reckoned  in  the  terms 
of  payment. 
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had  been  put  on  without  being  commanded:  the  senators 
had  laid  aside  their  purple  robes,  the  nobility  their  gold 
rings,  the  women  their  ornaments  and  had  clothed  them- 
selves in  mourning  colours^?^:  no  marriage  was  cele- 
brated^ no  sacrifice  ofifered^^j  till  the  year  of  mourning 
had  expired  or  been  shortened  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  vow  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  state^.  This 
mourning  was  certainly  not  a  feeUng  for  the  general  hu- 
miliation^ but  arose  from  the  general  mourning  of  &milie8 
who  had  lost  any  of  their  members. 

The  army  disperst  before  the  gates;  the  country  people 
retreated  to  their  homes^  and  those  who  lived  in  the  city 
past  through  the  gates  under  the  cover  of  night:  the  con- 
suls alone  were  obliged  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  enter- 
ing the  city  in  the  daytime.  But  after  they  had  appointed 
a  dictator  by  the  command  of  the  senate,  they^  as  disho- 
nored, discharged  no  other  function  of  their  office. 

The  resoluUon  of  declaring  the  peace  null  and  void  and 
of  throwing  the  responsibility  before  god  and  man  upon 
those  who  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  receive 
it  as  a  &vour,  rendered  the  fate  of  the  six  hundred  hostages 
very  hard;  for  there  could  scarcely  have  been  any  senator, 
to  whom  some  one  of  them  was  not  related,  and  many 
must  have  had  among  them  sons  or  brothers.  To  sacrifice 
these  was  more  difficult  than  for  Sp.  Postumius  to  give  up 
an  insupportable  life;  for  the  consuls  certainly  could  not 
declare  themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  having  led  the 
army  into  its  misfortune.  It  was  deliverance  from  into- 
lerable torment;  and  it  is  only  a  false  or  artificial  admira- 
tion that  can  elevate  into  something  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  himself  have  proposed  to  dissolve  the  peace  at 
this  price^  especially  as  it  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
been  decreed^  when  the  relatives  of  the  hostages  got  over 

^^  Dark-blue.    SerFius,  ad  Aen.  21.  287. 

^  AppiaD,  p.  54. 

*^  Bespecting  the  manner,  in  which  public  moaming  was  shortened,  see 
Festos,  8.  V.  minaitor  popolo  luctus. 
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their  anguish  and  grief^  however  touchingly  he  and  his 
fellow-sufferprs  might  have  opposed  it.  He  would  have 
deserved  admiration,  if  he  had  ordered  the  tribunes  to 
accuse  before  the  people  the  granters  of  the  peace  and  to 
take  their  blood,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  inviolate. 

The  senate  decreed^  that  all  who  had  sworn  to  the 
peace,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  Among  those  who  were  given  up  with 
the  consuls,  we  find  two  tribunes  of  the  people  also,  Q. 
Maelius  and  L.  Livius  or  Ti.  Numicius^* ;  the  difference 
in  the  statement  of  the  name  cannot  endanger  the  credi- 
bility of  the  main  fact.  Now  many  have  with  justice  been 
surprised,  how  tribunes  of  the  people  could  be  with  the 
army,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  spend  a  night  without 
the  walls  of  Bome ;  but  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  have  failed^'.  An  in- 
stance however  has  been  overlookt,  in  which  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  sent  with  commissions  to  head-quar- 
ters^, so  that  the  rule  was  not  absolutely  inviolable;  and 
in  order  to  apply  this  supposition  here,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  presume,  that  the  Soman  array  was  kept  in  its 
position  long  enough  to  enable  the  tribunes  to  bring  full 
powers  to  the  consuls  to  do  what  could  not  be  avoided. 


>**  Livy,  IX.  8;  Cicero  de  Off.  ni.  30. 

^  Thej  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one,  that  they  were  desiynati  at 
the  time  of  the  misfortune  and  were  with  the  army  in  acme  capacity 
or  another,  is  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two:  but  according  to  this 
we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  defeat  took  place  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  December  428  (433),  and  that  after- 
wards the  Romans  did  nothing  till  the  middle  of  September  in  the 
following  year:  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  second  would  udmit 
that  the  peace  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  429  (434), 
and  that  officers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  it,  were  afterwards 
elected  tribunes  of  the  people.  This  is  in  itself  incredible,  and  in 
this  case  they  would  not  yet  have  been  in  their  office  in  September, 
when  the  consuls  of  429  (434)  made  the  proposal,  since  they  did  not  enter 
upon  it  till  the  eleventh  of  December. 

"  livy,  IX.  36. 
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But  another  explanation,  which  is  still  worse  for  the  people 
whose  ancestors  had  consecrated  the  sanctuary  of  Faith  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  is  unfortunately 
much  more  probable.  According  to  Appian  the  hostages 
were  only  to  remain,  until  the  people  should  ratify  the 
peace,  and  thus  one  cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  the  sus- 
picion, that  in  order  to  liberate  those  who  were  as  closely 
connected  with  Maelius,  Numicius  or  Livius  as  with  the 
Claudii^  Cornelii  and  Aemilii,  an  ordinance  of  the  com-» 
monalty  was  past,  which  ratified  the  peace,  in  which,  since 
no  auspices  were  taken  in  it,  religious  hypocrisy,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  transaction,  could  not  find  any 
such  great  scruples.  Cicero  distinguishes  clearly  enough 
the  relation  of  the  consuls  and  that  of  the  tribunes'^. 
Livy,  it  is  true,  makes  them  speak  of  their  own  sponsio, 
but  this  is  of  no  more  importance  than  when  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  so  many  others,  he  sets  forth  in  rhetorical 
manner  the  pretended  meanness  of  the  tribunes,  compared 
with  that  of  the  senators.  There  may  however  remain  a 
trace  of  the  truth,  which  otherwise  it  has  been  attempted 
before  all  things  to  destroy,  in  the  fact,  that,  according,  even 
to  his  account,  the  case  of  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes  was 
decided  separately. 

They  were  led  to  Caudium  before  the  tribunal  of  C. 
Pontius.  With  the  same  superstitious  folly,  which  fancied 
that  wrong  could  be  converted  into  right  by  the  mere  let- 
ter, Postumius  insulted  the  fetialis  by  striking  him  with  his 
foot,  after  he  had  pronounced  the  formula  of  the  surrender, 
in  order  that  the  war  might  be  carried  on  the  more  justly, 
as  a  Samnite  had  maltreated  the  embassador  of  the  Koman 
people:  a  farce  which  appears  not  only  revolting  but  sense- 
less, unless  it  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  a 
jus  exulandi  must  have  existed  between  the  two  people,  by 

^^  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  30:  consales,  qui  pacem  fecerant,  dediti 
snnt,  eodemque  tempore  Ti.  Numicias,  Q.  Maelins,  qai  tain  tribuni 
plebu  erant,  quod  eorum  aactoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dediti  sunt,  nt  pax 
Samnitium  repudiaretor. 
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which  a  citiaen  departing  from  the  other  oountry  might 
take  up  the  franchise  at  pleasure'^. 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  persons  being  accepted 
who  were  thns  offered  :  by  doing  so  the  Samnites  would 
have  forfeited  their  right;  and  there  was  no  need  of  the 
noblemindedness  of  their  great  general  in  order  to  save 
the  innocent.  But  to  none  indeed  save  him  can  the  six 
hundred  knights  have  owed  their  lives,  if  they  were  sdll 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  for  an  enraged  people  would 
have  demanded  their  bloody  as  they  were  answerable  with 
their  heads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treatjr^,  or  according 
to  the  more  careful  expressions  of  the  Greek  historian  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  by  the  people*^:  and  if  those 
hostages  were  not  set  free  by  the  Bomans  till  the  capture 
of  Luceria  in  the  year  following^  but  more  probably  not 
until  the  second  year  afterwards,  in  this  case  C.  Pontius 
by  preventing  the  exercise  of  a  cruel  right  must  have  had 
an  influence  over  his  nation^  such  as  is  not  easily  possest  by 
him  whom  fortune  has  made  the  greatest  favorite  among 
his  people. 

But  this  liberation  of  the  hostages,  just  as  the  recoveiy 
of  the  standards  and  arms  lost  at  Caudium  and  the  per- 
sonal degradation  of  C.  Pontius  at  Luceria,  have  mani- 
festly the  colour  of  untruth  and  of  a  fictitious  consolation 
for  vanity;  in  this  way  did  the  annalists  believe  that  they 
had  effaced  all  the  disgrace  of  Caudium.  It  is  altogether 
contrary  to  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Samnites  would 
have  kept  such  prisoners,  although  they  were  no  longer 
hostages,  and  those  tophies  in  a  forein  town  though  for- 
tified, beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  and  would 
then  have  left  them  there,  even  when  the  Romans  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  Apulia.  The  hostages  were  either 
given  back,  or  if  they  did  not  die  in  captivity,  were  ran* 

*••  Compare  Vol.  n.  p.  68. 

^  Qui  capite  laerent,  ri  pacto  non  staretar.    Liyy,  iz.  5. 
"^  ZftLnipOf  Hmt  iwas  6  9^fiot  ^Tnfof^/op,  Appian,  p.  51. 
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domed  one  by  one,  when  their  death  after  all  would  have 
aatbfied  only  a  useless  cruelty. 

It  might  even  seem  very  probable,  that  Fregellas^  which 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year  428 
(433),  was  evacuated  in  their  favour  in  consequence  of 
the  peace^  or  at  least  that  it  was  left  to  them  to  compel 
the  colonists  to  withdraw.  According  to  Livy's  niurrativei 
the  Samnites  had  got  into  the  town  at  night  by  surprise 
or  treachery;  after  a  violent  resistance  in  the  streets  and 
from  the  roofs,  a  part  of  the  armed  citizens  fought  their 
way  through  the  enemy;  the  remainder  who  had  credu- 
lously laid  down  their  arms  on  the  summons  of  the  herald^ 
were  burnt  to  death.  In  the  same  jcslt,  Satricum  revolted 
to  them;  this  originally  Latin  town,  one  of  the  thirty,  had 
been  conquered  in  the  great  Volscian  war,  and  as  a  Vol- 
scian  or  Aiequian  town  had,  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  fourth  century,  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Bomans 
and  lost,  and  twice  burnt:  when  it  became  a  colony  and 
received  the  Roman  franchise,  Livy  has  neglected  to  no- 
tice.*^^  But  it  is  surely  not  conceivable,  that  one  of  the 
thirty  Latin  towns  lay  so  far  towards  the  Liris,  as  to  have 
belonged  also  to  those  which  the  Samnites  claimed  as  an 
earlier  conquest;  its  site  however  is  utterly  unknown,  and 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  for  placing  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antium  or  in  that  of  Praeneste,  is  not  decisive 
either  way. 

In  Apulia  Luceria  had  again  come  into  the  power  of 
the  Samnites:  and  thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  victory  of 
Gaudium  was  by  no  means  followed  by  no  results.  But 
it  is  also  equally  clear,  that  in  the  campaigns  of  the  years 
429  and  430  (434  and  435)*^  the  fortune  of  war  turned  in 

'"^  IX.  16.    Qai  ciTes  Romani  defecerant:— plus  ea  voce — lerroriB  colonlf 
injectnm. 

**  I  reckon  for  the  campaigns  the  jear  which  foHows  the  one 
that  is  markt  in  the  Fasti  according  to  the  Catonian  era  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  since  the  commencement  of  the  consalship 
cannot  at  the  earliest  be  pbiccd   before    September,  and  is  fireqaently 
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favour  of  the  Romans^  and  that  advantages  were  gained 
which  justified  a  triumph  of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
in  the  second  of  these  years.  The  account  of  the  occur- 
rences however  is  exceedingly  incredible;  and  how  much 
this  is  the  case,  is  clear  even  from  the  circumstance,  that 
it  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  feats,  which  Livy  ascribes 
to  both  consuls  and  to  two  armies,  which  made  war  upon 
Samnium  upon  both  of  its  frontiers,  were  not  accomplisht 
by  a  dictator  with  only  one  army.  What  belongs  to  each 
of  the  two  years,  cannot  possibly  be  discerned. 

Thus  much  now  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  again 
returned  to  the  system  of  carrying  on  the  war  at  the  same 
time  in  Apulia  and  on  the  western  frontier.  They  could 
not  mistake  the  decisive  importance  of  Luceria,  which 
entirely  commands  the  pastures  of  the  wandering  flocks 
and  protects  or  opens  Apulia  towards  the  Samnite  moun- 
tains, and  to  recover  this  town  was  the  next  object  of  their 
greatest  exertions.  Papirius  Cursor  had  led  his  army 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea  without 
meeting  with  any  hinderance,  and  had  blockaded  Luceria. 
The  Samnites  who  marcht  to  its  relief,  although  they  did 
not  venture  to  attack  the  strongly  fortified  Roman  camp^ 
reduced  it  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
from  Arpi  which  had  remained  faithful,  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  reacht  the  Romans  but  what  the  cavalry  could 
carry  through  upon  their  horses.  From  this  distress  the 
consul  Papiriu3  was  relieved  by  the  second  army  under 
Publilius  Philo.  But  that  this  army  defeated  a  Samnite  one 
and  chased  it  before  it  as  far  as  Luceria,  and  consequently 
forced  its  way  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Samnium,  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  believe:  even  if  the  absence  of  a  tri- 
umph was  not  almost  decisive  against  it.  Livy  who  pre- 
viously says  only,  that  Publilius  remained  in  his  position 


driyen  on  towards  January  by  interreigns,  which  Livy  freqaeotly  omits  to 
mention;  until  about  the  year  450  we  may  suppose  that  the  consukhip 
began  with  the  new  year. 
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against  the  Caudinian  legions,  places  his  exploits  afiker- 
wards  near  Caudium;  perhaps  only  carelessly  and  because 
it  was  not  clear  to  him,  that  Caudinian  legions  in  the 
annalists  signified  the  legions  of  the  Caudines,  one  of  the 
cantons  of  the  nation,  and  did  not  necessarily  refer  to 
the  town: — ^thus  he  creates,  in  order  to  have  a  victory  of 
Caudium  also,  one  more  improbability,  which  he  might 
have  avoided.  For  if  the  Romans  had  wisht  to  penetrate 
to  Luceria  by  the  shortest  way,  they  would  have  advanced 
from  the  Sidicinian  frontier.  After  an  attempt  of  the 
Tarentines  to  become  mediators  of  peace  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  L.  Papirius,  the  camp  of  the  Samnites 
was  stormed  and  taken  but  not  maintained;  still  they 
must  have  retreated  and  left  Luceria  to  itself,  where  7000 
Samnites  capitulated  for  free  departure  without  arms  and 
baggage*®.  The  Frentanians®*,  who  had  granted  to  the 
Romans  a  free  passage  to  Apulia  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions with  the  other  Samnites,  repented  too  late  of  their 
blindness,  and  after  a  fruitless  insurrection  were  obliged  to 
submit  as  subjects,  and  give  hostages. 

Satricum  which  was  defended  by  a  Samnite  garrison 
was  blockaded  without  hope  of  relief.  This  hopelessness 
induced  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  protected  the 
town,  to  listen  to  the  requests  of  the  citizens  who  urged 
him  to  depart  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon,  if  the  town 
sacrificed  its  garrison.     But  treachery  outbid  treachery: 

^"^  (This  account  of  the  taking^  of  Laceria  and  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  7000  Samnites  in  the  jear  430  (4d5)  in  Livy,  ix.  15,  16,  Nie« 
buhr,  in  his  lectures  at  a  Uter  time,  declared  to  be  a  fabrication  of 
yanity  just  as  decisively,  as  he  rejects  above  the  recovery  of  the 
Caudinian  arms  and  standards  and  the  liberation  of  the  6U0  hostages, 
which  are  connected  with  it.  He  referred  especially  to  the  much 
more  credible  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.  72),  that  Luceria  was  not 
reconquered  by  the  Romans  until  the  year  434  (439).  Compare  also 
below  note  409.) 

"  The  certain  emendation  of  Sigonius  (instead  of  Fereniani) 
should  have  been  received  in  ix.  16,  as  has  been  likewise  done 
against  the  manuscripts  in  ix.  45. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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the  consul  was  informed  by  what  road  and  at  what  hour 
the  Samnites  would  depart^  and  while  these  were  expected 
and  attackt  outside  the  town,  the  enemies  of  those  who 
had  invited  the  Samnites,  had  opened  a  gate,  and  Satricum 
like  Palaepolis  was  taken  by  the  sword.  The  heads  of  the 
rebellion  were  executed  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
and  the  multitude  was  disarmed.  The  punishment  was 
fatal  for  the  town^  the  situation  of  which  must  have  been 
very  favourable,  because  up  to  this  time  it  had  always  re- 
covered from  repeated  ravages:  if  it  were  not  for  the 
temple  of  Matuta  its  name  henceforth  would  never  appear 
again  in  history;  it  gradually  became  quite  extinct^^:  the 
people  of  Latium  should  not  have  hoped  any  thing  firom 
the  Samnites,  the  latter  should  never  have  trusted  the 
former. 

The  years  431  and  432  (436  and  437)  past  away  un- 
der a  truce;  during  which  however  the  Eomans  extended 
their  sway  in  Apulia  and  establisht  it  so  firmly,  that  from 
this  time  forth  no  further  attempt  is  mentioned  to  withdraw 
from  it  there.  Teanum  and  Canusium^  being  deprived  of 
forein  assistance,  submitted  as  early  as  the  year  431  (436)  and 
gave  hostages;  yet  in  the  year  following  the  right  of  treaty 
-^ras  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Teanum^  and  to  the 
other  towns,  which  recognised  upon  their  mediation  the 
supremacy  of  Eome.  Such  an  advantage  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  indemnification  for  a  severe  war,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  recovering  breath  must  have  compeUed  the 
Samnites  to  leave  their  enemies  such  firee  play.  But  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  respite,  they  degraded  themselves 
contemptibly,  and  implored  for  peace  lying  on  their  faces 

^^  Plinj  (H.  N.  III.  9)  reckons  Satricom  among  the  places  that 
had  perisht. 

*'  Teaiea  and  Teanenses  are  the  same  people  according  to  the 
di£ferent  forms  of  the  ethnic  adjective:  as  Luecu  instead  of  Lucanusy 
Campag  (in  Plautus)  instead  of  Campamu,  Bat  it  is  perhapa  not 
improhahle,  that  Liyy  himself  helieved,  that  it  was  meant  to  deng- 
iiate  different  people. 
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before  the  senate^  is  assuredly  a  fitble:  in  such  despond- 
ency and  distress  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
Fregellae,  and  have  consented  to  recognise  the  majesty  of 
Borne. 

The  campaigns  of  433  and  434  (438  and  439),  in  which 
the  armies  were  commanded  not  by  the  consuls^  but  by 
dictators,  L.  Aemilius  and  Q.  Fabius,  were  full  of  events,  but 
these  numerous  occurrenccE  are  so  shamefully  and  at  the 
same  time  so  undoubtedly  changed  in  the  minute  account 
which  Livy  gives,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  a  very  meagre  narrative**  from  one  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  Boman  affairs,  which  probably  is  borrowed 
from  Fabius^^.  An  attempt  to  enrich  and  adorn  it  from 
Livy,  would  only  falsify  its  simple  credibility,  and  there- 
fore I  confine  myself  to  laying  it  before  my  readers. 

Saticula  lay  not  far  from  Capua,  upon  the  arch  which 
was  described  from  Calatia  near  Casilinum  over  Trebula  as 
&r  as  Nola^:  it  was  not  a  Samnite  but  an  allied^  town, 
consequently  an  Oscan  one.  The  Bomans,  whose  means 
for  besieging  towns  were  at  that  time  still  extremely  in- 
mgnificant,  and  who  could  only  force  a  surrender  by  hunger 
or  a  bold  stroke  of  daring,  kept  it  inclosed  with  their  whole 
army.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samnites  had  taken  Plistica, 
which  was  defended  by  a  Boman  garrison,  and  Sora,  where 
the  Yolscian  inhabitants  had  overpowered  and  killed  the 
Boman  colonists.     Upon  this  occurrence  there  hangs   a 

**  In  Biodonxs,  xix.  72.  In  this  book  too,  although  he  gives  the  Sicib'an 
history  along  with  the  Macedonian,  he  has  not  hitherto  a  syllable  about 
Boman  events, 

^  At  least  he  was  acquainted  with  this  writer:  Exc.  ex  vii.  Diod.  ap. 
Syncellum: — and  annals  written  in  Latin  he  scarcely  read.  His  Fasti 
however  are  so  singular,  that  one  might  almost  suppose,  that  he  did 
not  take  them  from  a  Roman,  but  from  Timaeus,  who  had  certainly 
inserted  the  synchronistic  history  of  Borne  in  his  great  work.  (Compare 
however  Vol.  ii.  p.  563  and  563.) 

••  Livy,  xxui.  14. 

^  Ad  eximendos  obsidione  socios.  ix  21. 
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dark  suspicion  of  a  crime  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Roman 
history.     A.   AtUius    Galatinus  was  accused    before  the 
people  of  having  betrayed  Sora.     The  general  prejudice 
was  against  him  and  he  would  have  been  condemned^  if 
his  father-in-law,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  had  not  given  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  and  declared^  that 
if  he  had  been  guilty,  he  would  have  taken  his  daughter 
away  from   him®®.     After  gaining   these  advantages  the 
Samnites  with  a  strong  army  attempted  to  relieve  Saticula, 
but  lost  a  hard  fought  and  very  bloody  battle,  and  the 
besieged  town  surrendered.     The   Komans  hereupon    ra- 
vaged the  country  of  the  enemy  without  resistance,  and 
penetrated  into  Apulia,  which   became  the  scene  of  the 
war.     The   Samnites  armed   all   who  were  able  to   bear 
arms  and  prepared  to  end  the  war  by  a  decisive  battle :   at 
Rome  Q.  Fabius  was  made  dictator,  and  he  appointed  Q. 
Aulius  master  of  the  knights.     They  met  the  enemy  near 
Lautulae. 

Lautulae  is  the  narrow  pass  on  the  road  from  Terracina 
to  Fondi  between  the  mountains  of  Lenola  and  of  Monti- 
celli  and  the  sea^^:  the  nearest  road  to  Campania,  and, 
after  Fregellae  was  lost,  the  only  one.  It  may  appear 
exceedingly  strange,  that  consuls  like  Fapirius  Cursor  and 
Publilius  Philo,  who  were  unquestionably  elected  as  those 
in  whom  their  nation  confided,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  Caudine  peace,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of 


^  Valerim  Max.  vm.  1.  n.  9. — The  oonfial  of  the  same  name 
who  acquired  eternal  glory  in  the  first  Punic  war,  is  called  in  the 
Fasti  A.  F.  C.  N.,  and  was  therefore  undoubtedly  a  son  of  thb  iU- 
renowned  man,  but  at  the  same  time  a  grandson  of  the  great  Fabius. 
— This  expression  shews,  that  even  as  early  as  this  the  marriage 
sine  c<mventione,  by  which  the  wife  remained  in  her  father's  power, 
was  common  in  the  great  houses  also.  And  by  the  way:  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  trinoctium  was  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  patria  poUstast 
not  of  the  independence  of  the  woman. 

^  Livy,  VII.  39.    The  name  points  to  warm  springs,  as  at  Thermopylae. 
See  above,  note  115. 
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their  country,  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Livy  as  com- 
manders in  this  campaign  ^^,  but  it  is  stated  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  consuls  remained  at  Bome^  while  Q.  Fabius 
led  troops  for  relief  to  Saticula  and  there  received  the 
army  from  the  dictator  L.  Aemilius:  but  this  strange  ap- 
pearance will  vanish,  if  we  represent  the  locality  to  our- 
selves^. The  consuls  were  in  the  heart  of  Samnium  or 
in  Apulia,  &r  distant  from  Bome.  The  plan  of  the  Sam- 
nites  was  to  separate  the  Bomans  &om  Campania  and 
transfer  the  war  to  Latium:  their  capture  of  Sora  and 
Fregellae  was  part  of  this  plan;  and  if  they  took  a  firm 
position  near  Lautulae  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
Auruncian  towns,  in  that  case  it  was  fully  carried  out,  and 
Campania  might  resolve  to  separate  itself.  Consequently 
it  was  not  the  troops  which  were  in  the  field  against  the 
consuls,  that  appeared  near  Lautulae,  but  the  above-men- 
tioned militia;  and  the  army  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  was 
a  new  one,  which  he  had  levied  at  Bome^     Here  the 

^*^  Nftj  he  does  not  once  mention  their  names,  and  that  perhaps  for 
no  other  reason  than  becanse  he  was  himself  very  well  aware  of  the 
internal  impossibilitj  mentioned  above,  cotuulei  novi,  sicut  superiore*  Bomtie 
matuerttnL    Livy,  ix.  22. 

*  (We  mnst  content  ourselves  here  as  above,  note  337,  to  refer  to 
the  decided  expressions  of  the  second  volame,  pp.  560  and  566»  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  worked  out  in  this  place  by  a  revision. 
Niebuhr's  later  criticism  undoubtedly  acquiesced  no  longer  in  the  ex- 
planation which  is  adopted  here,  of  Livy's  nameless  consulship  of  the 
year  439  (ix.  22),  but  it  placed  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  and  the 
defeat  near  Lautulae  still  under  the  consuls  C.  Junius  and  Q.  Aemilius. 
We  allow  ourselves  however  no  other  application  of  this  remark  than 
the  one  assuredly  intended  by  the  author,  that  henceforth  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  the  years  and  that  of  Livy  is  increast  from 
five  to  six.) 

*  Critics  will  not  be  wanting,  who  will  call  such  a  guess  at 
explanation  a  romance,  and  will'  compassionately  lament  over  the 
lustory,  whose  pure  sources  are  thus  falsified.  For  there  is  no  lack 
of  people  who  pretending  perhaps  a  great  enthusiasm  for  antiquity, 
do  not  at  all  scruple  to  regard  the  wars  of  the  ancients  as  planless 
expeditions  of  savages^  and  in  the  same   way  their   constitutions  as  a 
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Somans  were  entirely  defeated  and  fled  from  the  field: 
Q.  Aulius,  not  to  share  the  disgrace  of  such  a  flight  nor 
survive  it,  stood  out  alone  against  the  conquerors  in  their 
pursuit  and  was  cut  down. 

The  defeat  of  Lautulae  was  followed  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  discontented  subjects  all  around *®'.  The  Au- 
sonians  about  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  are  especially  men- 
tioned: and  if  Suessa,  which  the  Romans  protected  in  413 
(418),  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the  vortex  of  the 
revolt,  a  colony  would  not  have  been  sent  thither  two  years 
afterwards  435  (441),  as  to  a  town,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Auruncians^.  Capua  was  faithless,  though 
it  perhaps  let  slip  the  moment  for  revolting  completely. 
The  insurrection  may  have  extended  as  far  as  Praeneste; 
for  it  is  only  by  a  revolt  of  his  native  town  that  Q.  Anicius 
could  be  a  public  enemy  of  Rome,  and  if  he  was  so  a  few 
years  before  443  (449)^,  the  epochs  of  426  and  441  (431 
and  447)  are  not  right,  certainly  not  the  former. 

The  situation  of  the  republic  was  not  more  threatening 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae:  and  Livy  has  buried  in  dark- 
ness one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  Roman  history,  by 
rejecting,  in  order  to  veil  a  misfortune  the  confession  of 
which  after  all  escapes  him,  the  more  unprejudiced  annals, 


chaos;  and  think  the  man  ridiculous  who  exerts  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  hring  the  shapeless  mass  into  order.  Now  if  I  did  not  oon> 
sider  this  possible,  and,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  I 
should  belieye  that  I  employed  my  time  better,  in  learning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nearest  Tillage  from  its  parish  registers,  and  the  history  of 
the  most  insignificant  campaign  from  newspapers,  than  in  repeating  a  histoxy 
so  confused  that  my  head  turns  giddy  in  reading  it.  Whether  here  and  in 
similar  cases  I  have  guest  aright,  I  leave  military  men  to  judge,  with  whom 
as  well  as  with  myself,  vexation  at  Livy's  senseless  description  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  war  with  Hannibal  spoils  all  pleasure  in 
his  narrative. 

^  Circa  omnia  defecerunt:  Livy,  ix.  23.    Mota.onmia  adventn  Samni- 
tium  fuerant  quum  apud  Lautulas  pugnatum  est.    iz.  25. 

*  Auruncorum  fuerat.  ix.  28. 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6. 
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from  which  it  might  surely  have  been  learnt,  how  by  the 
genius  of  the  generals  and  by  bravery,  as  well  as  by  the 
faults  of  the  Samnites,  the  consular  armies  were  saved  from 
the  most  pressing  danger  and  effected  their  retreat  to  Borne. 
We  may  believe  his  statement,  that  a  new  master  of  the 
knights,  C.  Fabius,  led  new  civic  legions  to  the  dictator 
without  loss  of  time,  and  afforded  him  and  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  time  for  breathing;  but  that  a  victory 
was  gained  at  that  time,  such  as  he  describes^^,  is  too 
obviously  a  fabulous  consolation  for  a  reader  spoilt  by 
fortune. 

The  year  434  (440),  the  twelfth  of  the  war,  was  the 
turning  point  at  which  fortune  began  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  the  Samnites.  From  the  time  that  the  victory 
of  Lautulae  had  not  broken  Rome,  the  prospect  never 
again  opened  upon  them  of  finishing  the  war  victoriously, 
at  least  not  by  their  own  powers  alone;  the  calamities  of 
the  war  afflicted  them  henceforth  much  more  terribly,  and 
they  very  seldom  were  refreshed  by  retaliation  and  revenge. 
One  sees  how  their  strength  sinks  and  decays.  Their 
object  now  could  only  be  a  peace  which  was  not  disgrace- 
ful, and  this  only  could  be  obtained  by  a  perseverance, 
ready  to  seize  any  fortunate  circumstances  that  might  yet 
arise :  and  the  generation  which  now  bore  arms  had  for  the 
most  part  grown  up  to  manhood  in  war  and  its  passions* 
"With  every  year  their  hatred  became  more  burning,  and 
war  against  the  hated  people,  though  an  unsuccessful  one, 
was  the  only  state,  in  which  their  hearts  did  not  break. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  nothing  at  all  certain 
is  known  respecting  this  campaign  either,  notwithstanding 
all  the  appearance  of  detailed  information  in  Livy:  the 
difference  of  his  narrative  from  that  of  Diodorus  is  still 
greater  than  in  the  two  campaigns  immediately  preceding. 

The  account  of  Diodorus^  is  as  follows.  After  the 
battle  of  Lautulae  the  Samnites  invaded  the  territories  of 

**  IX.  23.  '  XIX.  76. 
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the  Roman  allies  with  great  armies:  the  Roman  consuls 
marcht  to  their^help.  The  Samnites  accordingly  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  a  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna:  but 
a  few  days  afterguards  a  battle  took  place,  which  waa  ex- 
tremely bloody  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  long  time  im- 
decided:  at  last  however  it  was  gained  by  the  Romans 
most  completely.  They  pursued  the  defeated  very,  far  and 
slew  above  ten  thousand  of  their  men.  During  the  days 
in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  Capua  had  revolted,  and 
Rome  sent  C.  Maenius  as  dictator  with  an  army  against 
it.  The  change  of  fortune  restored  the  ascendancy  to  the 
Roman  party,  which  had  so  long  deferred  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  the  Romans  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
general  desire  of  submission  adopted  a  policy,  such  as  they 
often  did  in  Greece  in  later  times,  and  by  which  they 
bound  their  adherents  more  firmly  to  themselves.  The 
old  relation  was  restored,  and  they  only  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  who  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives  without  waiting  for  their  unavoidable 
condemnation. 

A  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
geography  of  ancient  Italy;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  name  being  written  wrongly ;  for  other  towns 
too,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Samnite  wars,  are  just  as 
little  to  be  found.  A  known  name  could  be  restored  only 
by  a  forced  alteration,  and  arbitrarily,  for  the  war  was 
conducted  upon  a  veiy  extensive  line  and  probably  in  part 
far  in  the  interiour  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  revolt  of  Capua  is  denied  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
secret  conspiracies  of  the  nobles^^:  but  that  its  faithless- 
ness had  gone  far  enough  to  require  an  armed  force  for 
quelling  it,  is  attested  by  the  Fasti  too,  which  stat«  that 
C.  Maenius  was  made  dictator  to  carry  on  war.  But  there 
is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  Rome 
accepted  the  voluntary  death  of  the  two  Calavii  as  a  suffi- 
cient atonement. 

«*  IX.  25.  26. 
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•  Livy  places  in  the  history  of  this  year  the  reconquest  of 
Sora  and  Laceria,  the  destruction  of  the  Ausonians,  and  a 
great  battle  near  Caudium :  from  this  the  conquest  of  Sora 
must  be  separated,  which  the  Fasti  expressly  ascribe  to  the 
consul  M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442),  and  pro- 
bably the  reconquest  of  Luceria  also^  which  according  to 
Diodorus  occurred  in  the  year  preceding  434  (439/^. 
The  remaining  events  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those 
mentioned  by  Diodorus^  and  the  less  so  as  the  Greek  writer 
again  passes  over  Roman  events  in  the  following  year, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  much  more  probable,  abridging  copy- 
ists have  left  them  out. 

The  Ausonians  had  rather  betrayed  their  sentiment 
than  actually  revolted:  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Lautulae  were  perhaps  chiefly  prevented  by  the  &ct^  that 
the  nations,  which  would  have  become  by  their  position  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  Samnites^  if  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  abandoned  the  Romans  indeed  very 
willingly,  but  were  also  at  the  same  time  very  little  in- 
clined to  throw  their  own  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Samnites,  which  was  already  sinking.  They  now  observed 
a  kind  of  neutrality,  which  was  for  Roman  subjects  no  less 
culpable  than  open  insurrection^  and  refused  to  receive 
Roman  troops  into  their  towns  of  Mintumae,  Vescia  and 
Ausona.  From  these  twelve  young  men  of  the  first  &mi- 
lies  came  into  the  Roman  camp  and  gave  advice  as  to 
what  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  fear  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  thus  owning  the  consciousness  of  their 
guilt  with  sufficient  caution.  Soldiers  in  disguise  with 
concealed  weapons  found  entrance  into  all  the  three  towns 
and  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the  traitors.     Troops  of 

^^  The  history  of  thu  campaigTi  in  Diodonis  has  a  retnarkAble  resembUuice 
to  that  of  the  year  434  under  the  same  cousuIb  Fapirios  and  Fublilios  in 
liivy.  There  is  a  striking  probability  that  Livy  transferred  it  to  an  earlier 
time,  in  order  to  have  thos  an  immediate  compensation  for  Caudium,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  relate  of  the  two 
consuls  under  439. 
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armed  men  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  walls^  and  at  one 
and  the  same  hour  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  all  the 
three  were  overpowered,  and  the  bloodthirsty  soldiers  let 
in.  All  that  survived  the  massacre  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  thus  were  destroyed  the  last  who  had  preserved  the 
once  far-spread  name  of  the  Ausonians.  A  horrible  example 
taught  all  Boman  subjects,  that  there  was  no  middle  way 
between  absolute  fidelity  and  rebellion,  and  that  where 
their  adherence  had  not  been  preserved  completely,  it  was 
only  the  surrender  of  the  enemies  of  Bome  that  could  save 
from  indiscriminate  destruction,  even  those  who  were  at- 
tacht  to  her  in  their  hearts. 

According  to  Livy's  further  account  the  two  consuls 
M.  Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius  were  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  not  far  fi:om  Caudium,  afraid  of  venturing  with 
their  armies  into  the  ill-omened  mountains:  and  they  were 
still  doubtful  whether  they  should  venture  upon  an  engage* 
ment,  even  when  the  Samnites  had  descended  into  the 
Campanian  plain,  and  their  incursions  occasioned  frequent 
skirmishes  between  the  cavalry.  It  was  the  Samnites  who 
forced  them  to  fight.  The  battle-array  of  the  Bomans  is 
represented  in  a  manner  which  differs  widely  from  the 
common  descriptions  of  battles  at  that  time,  and  such  as 
the  annalists  so  poor  and  monotonous  in  their  inventions 
could  hardly  have  manu&ctured.  The  left  wing  under 
Poetelius  was  drawn  up  in  close  order;  the  right  was  ex- 
tended in  a  feeble  line,  that  an  unprotected  flank  might 
not  be  presented  to  the  Samnites.  Poetelius  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle  brought  up  the  whole  reserve,  and 
by  a  quick  attack  with  masses, — a  thing  quite  unusual  to 
the  circumspect  caution  of  the  Bomans, — compelled  thoee 
opposed  to  him  to  give  way.  The  cavalry  of  the  right 
Samnite  wing  which  hastened  to  their  support,  was  re- 
pulsed with  equally  overwhelming  numbers  by  the  Boman 
cavalry,  strengthened  by  that  of  C.  Sulpicius  and  com- 
manded by  himself.  As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured 
here,  Sulpicius  hastened  back  to  his  own  men  whom   he 
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found  retreating.  The  help  appeared  at  the  right  mo« 
ment;  here  too  the  Samnites  renounced  the  victory,  and 
the  flight  of  the  defeated  seized  upon  those  also  who  had 
given  way  at  first.  Those  who  did  not  reach  Maleven- 
tum  were  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners:  a  statement, 
which  by  its  indefinite  nature  deserves  more  credit  than 
that  which  speaks  of  30^000  dead  and  prisoners.  And 
although  such  a  victory  laid  the  country  open  and  the 
Romans  may  at  any  rate  have  appeared  before  Bovianum^ 
one  is  not  therefore  obliged  to  believe,  that  the  consuls 
establisht  their  winter  quarters  around  this  town,  in  order 
to  compel  it  to  a  surrender:  not  only  because  in  the  cam- 
paigns, the  more  detailed  history  of  which  has  at  least 
greater  authenticity,  the  Roman  armies  never  endured  the 
winter  in  the  snow  of  the  Samnite  mountains,  but  on 
account  of  the  fact  which  is  absolutely  decisive,  that  C.  Sul- 
picius  triumpht  as  early  as  the  first  of  Quinctilis,  although 
the  consulship  did  not  terminate  till  late  in  the  year.  Now 
if  in  looking  at  the  Fasti  one  remembers  the  account  of 
the  battle,  it  is  not  conceivable,  why  the  consul  Poetelius 
did  not  likewise  triumph. 

The  following  year  435  (441)  is  not  markt  by  any 
battle^  but  by  lasting  conquests  whose  influence  upon  the 
further  course  of  the  war  was  of  decisive  importance.  The 
Romans  had  found  Fregellae  destroyed^  and  consequently 
their  colony  did  not  in  truth  share  its  dwellings  with 
the  Yolscian  natives;  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites^  the  town  which  was  burnt  to  ashes^^^  re- 
mained in  ruins,  the  arx^^  only  was  occupied  by  the  Sam- 

«i«  This  is  alluded  to  by  Livj,  ix   12:    circomdatos    igni — concre- 
maTerant. 

^'  There  is  no  English  word  which  answers  to  carx  and  &irpa. 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other  signifies  a  highth  within  the  ringwalls 
very  difficnlt  of  access;  bat  this  highth  was  never  in  earlier  times,  in 
later  very  seldom,  closed  by  a  wall  against  the  city.  The  same  city 
may  have  several  such;  so  it  was  at  Rome,  and  the  verse  of  the 
Roman  poet: 

Septemqne  una  sibi  mnro  circumdedit  arces 
(Georg.   II.  535),  is    written   with  great   propriety,   as   indeed  in    the 
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nites^^^.  This  was  now  reconquered,  and  thus  tbe  Latin 
road  to  Campania  was  again  opened.  Not  far  from  thenoe 
lay  the  Yolscian  Atina^  mighty  in  ancient  days^^^  and  in 
Cicero's  time*  a  town  not  to  be  despised :  this  was  con- 
quered in  the  same  campaign;  and  so  was  Calatiac^  ati  Qscan 
place  not  far  from  Capua.  Nola  was  a  richer-  conquest^  a 
town  which  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Samnite  st^te  and 
still  less  been  subject  to  them^  as  the  Nolanian  auxiliaries  at 
Neapolis  are  distinguisht  from  those  of  the  Samnites^^: 
but  it  probably  stood  in  the  close  relation  of  jsopoUty  to 
their  collective  state.  That  Nola,  in  possession' of  a  great 
part  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  world,  was  populons  and 
powerful^  requires  no  proof:  the  Nolanians  had  sent 
2000  men  to  Neapolis  as  auxiliaries.  'Extensive  suburbs 
lay  all  around  the  walls,  and  these  were  burnt  down 
by  the  Romans :  the  town  appears  to  have  surrendered  by 
treaty. 

Bespecting  the  conquests  of  this  campaign  too  it  was 
disputed,  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  consul 
C.  Junius  Brutus  or  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator.  But  it 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  certain  enough^  that  the  dicta- 
tor was  appointed  only  to  drive  in  the  nail,  as  is  also 
stated  in  the  Fasti;  vainglorious  fabrications  by  posterity 

history  of  the  earlier  times  the  ipifuera  and  &icpat,  the  occupation  of 
which  hj  internal  enemies  is  dreaded  (in  Dionjrsius),  are  such  arces: 
the  strong  highths  of  several  hills:  ais  the  whole  of  the  Aventine, 
hefore  the  Cliyns  Publidns  was  built,  was  an  arx  and  again  indaded 
another  in  its  circumference. 

^1'  Should  any  one  think  of  refuting  such  a  representatioin  by 
alleging,  that  Livy  indeed  relates  nc  2S,  that  the  Samnites  took  the 
ant  of  Fregellae  in  441  and  that  the  Romans  immediately  gained  it 
again,  and  rather  suppose  that  he  forgot  to  relate  how  the  Boman^ 
between  434  and  that  year  reconquered  the  town,  it  would  be  labour 
lost  to  attempt  to  come  to  an  understaoding. 

"  Atina  potens.  Virgil,  Aen.  vu.  630. 

♦  Pro  Plancio,  8.  (21.) 

**  Even  now  ix.  28.  Livy  distinguishes  the  mulHtudo  Samnitiwm. 
and  the  Nolanians. 
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axie  a  tbousand  times  more  probable  than  a  dishonest  de- 
traction of  his  dignity.  Such  probably  was  the  case  with 
the  Fabian  house^  according  to  whose  traditions  which  past 
over  into  the  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor,  Diodorus*^^  ascribes 
the  conquests  to  the  great  Q.  Fabius  as  dictator  of  this 
year:  of  which  dictatorship  the  Fasti  know  just  as  little  as 
Livy.  That  the  campaign  however  did  not  pass  by  with- 
out vehement  contests  and  mutual  devastations  in  other 
parts^  and  that  the  main  armies  observed  one  another 
without  entering  into  battle,  we  may  accept  from  him  as  a 
trustworthy  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Livy. 

Afl  early  as  the  year  433  (439)*^  or  434  {4A0y  the 
senate  had  sent  a  colony  of  2500  men  to  Luceria,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  Samnites  and  been  taken  from  them 
again  by  force:  a  resolution,  the  prudence  of  which  was 
perfectly  proved,  however  dangerous  at  that  time  the  lot  of 
far  distant  colonists  might  appear:  Apulia  was  protected 
and  remained  obedient. 

The  war  against  Samnium  was  a  siege,  the  success  of 
-which  was  decided,  if  ground  was  gradually  gained,  and  if 
they  planted  themselves  so  firmly  upon  what  they  had 
won,  that  a  misfortune  in  the  field  did  not  destroy  the 
advantages  they  had  obtained.  In  addition  to  this  the 
events  of  the  war  they  had  gone  through,  directed  their 
attention  still  more  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
communication  with  Campania  by  means  of  fortresses,  and 
of  closing  the  frontier  on  the  Liris,  and  this  the  more,  as 
thej  were  threatened  with  a  war  from  Etruria,  which  might 

*^  XIX.  101.    He  also  confoands  the  recoDquest  of  Fregellae  with  that  of 
8ora. 

^  DiodoniB,  xix.  72. 

■^  JAvy,  IX.  26. — Velldiis,  i.  14,  places  the  foundation  of  Lnceria 
lArcee  years  before  that  of  Snessa:  but  his  chronology  of  the  colonies 
can  the  less  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  as  on  the  very  next  next  page  he 
places  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony  only  four  years  after  Terra- 
cina,  which  according  to  him  received  its  colony  in  428,  according  to  Livy 
in  426. 
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confine  them  to  the  defensive  against  Samnium.  For 
these  reasons  a  colony  was  establisht  at  Suessa  Auranca  in 
436  (441);  and  according  to  Yelleius  at  Saticula  at  the 
same  time,  the  situation .  of  which  protected  the  Campa* 
nian  territory  against  Caudium.  Livy  who  mentions  this 
colony  among  the  thirty  Latin  ones  in  the  Hannibalian 
war^  but  nowhere  speaks  of  its  foundation^^^,  has  perhaps 
only  overlookt  it:  no  time  can  be  conceived  more  suitable 
for  it. 

In  the  same  year  moreover  Pontia^^  was  founded  upoD 
the  Pontine  islands^  opposite  Circeii.  The  Greek  name  of 
this  group  of  islands  betrays,  that  they  were  inhabited  by 
Grreeks  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  coast  was  fiill 
of  Greek  colonies:  at  this  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Yolscians.  This  colony  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  system  of  the  chain  of  fortresses:  one 
sees  clearly,  that  Rome  thought  it  necessary  to  prevent  a 
maritime  power  from  obtaining  possession  of  a  harbour, 
which  is  not  despised  in  our  days  in  maritime  warfare,  and 
thence  disturbing  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the  Koman 
navigation.  They  may  have  had  before  their  eyes  the 
maritime  towns  of  Etruria^  many  of  which  may  not  yet 
have  renounced  naval  war,  although  Polybius  does  not 
mention  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 
among  the  subjects  of  Rome  who  possest  armed  vessels: 
Rome  may  have  disarmed  them  like  Antium  after  their 
subjugation.  It  is  however  just  as  probable,  that  the 
Romans  expected  undertakings  on  the  part  of  Tarentum, 
which  in  the  very  same  year^  had  sent  to  Agrigentum  a 
squadron  of  twenty  ships  with  the  troops  of  Acrotatus,  the 

*^*  Unless  he  did  it  in  the  second  deoad:  bat  the  epitome  very  seldom 
neglects  the  establishment  of  colonies. 

i>  This  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts  in  Livy,  iz.  28.  The  plural 
Pontiae  may  perhaps  be  correct  only  for  the  islands. 

^  OL  116.  3.  Diodorus,  xix.  70,  which  Olympic  year  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  the  Catonian  441,  although  in  Diodoms  to  the  consols  of 
the  year  489. 
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con  of  the  Spartan  king:  an  undertakings  which  if  it  had 
succeeded  in  its  object,  the  dethronement  of  Agathocles, 
mighty  strengthened  with  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Sicily,  have 
been  turned  against  Italy^  where  the  Tarentines  had  to 
secure  their  existence. 

To  maintain  the  communication  on  the  Latin  road,  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  Interamna^^^  and  Casinum 
was  decreed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  436 
(442)  carried  into  effect.^*  That  Fregellae  was  restored 
from  its  ruins,  is  all  but  expressly  mentioned.  Casinum 
was  not  in  the  number  of  the  Latin  colonies  in  the  Han- 
nibalian  war;  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  colony  of  Koman 
citizens, — and  then  it  would  have  been  the  only  one  of 
this  kind  in  the  interiour  of  the  country^ — it  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  Samnite  wars  and 
not  have  been  restored^  just  like  Sora,  which  from  this 
time  forward  no  longer  occurs  as  a  colony. 

The  reconquest  of  this  town  and  victories  over  the 
Samnites  are  ascribed  by  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  consul 
M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442) :  and  this  testimony 
has  the  more  weighty  as  the  history  of  the  year  in  Livy  is 
confined  to  the  indefinite  statement,  that  Valerius  con- 
tinued the  war  in  Samnium  against  the  enemy  who  was 
already  broken.  He  himself  places  the  reconquest  of  Sora 
two  years  earlier:  it  seems  that  the  particulars  of  this 
event  may  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  very  strong 
position  of  the  mountain  town  left  them  no  other  hope 
of  taking  it  save  by  famine,  when  a  deserter  promist  to 
shew  them  a  path  by  which  they  might  climb  up  the  arx; 
which  in  towns  in  this  country  and  of  Gyclopian  fortifica* 

^^  The  name  exists  in  Jayj  only  through  an  emendation,  but  a  veiy  cer- 
tain one;  although  the  proof  from- the  collection  of  the  Olympiads  is  worth- 
leas.  I  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  i$¥uthy  of  this  town  is  different  from 
that  of  Interamna  on  the  Nar;  the  iOyiKhp  of  the  Interamna  on  the  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  usually  Interanmis,  which  is  given  unanimously  by 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Miloniana. 

^  According  to  Yelleius  two  years  after  Suessa. 
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tion  usually  lies  without  walls  even  towards  the  fields: 
they  trusted  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  side  of  the 
rock,  which  was  steeply  hewn  and  walled  below.  But  the 
power  of  vegetation,  which  allows  strong  shrubs  to  take 
root  and  grow  in  the  fissures  between  the  stones  which 
are  fitted  together  and  in  those  of  the  limestone  of  the 
rocks^  renders  it  no  longer  inaccessible  for  active  mountain- 
hunters:  and  the  traitor  led  ten  Koman  soldiers  to  the 
unguarded  highth.  The  Boman  army  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  had  broken  up  its  encampment  and  removed  to 
the  distance  of  six  miles:  some  cohorts  had  concealed 
themselves  nearer  the  town  in  the  forest.  The  traitor 
himself  running  through  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  called  out,  that  the  arx  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
A  steep  and  exceeding  narrow  path  led  down  from  thence 
into  the  town:  a  small  number  could  defend  it  against 
many  by  throwing  stones;  stones  lay  in  heaps  as  the  only 
weapon  that  was  required.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here 
too,  as  in  similar  stratagems^  the  few  who  wanted  to 
appear  numerous,  blew  trumpets,  whereby  the  soldiers  in 
ambush  were  also  called  up.  To  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
citadel,  seemed  impossible;  and  speedy  flight  the  only 
safety:  but  in  the  confusion,  the  cohorts  which  had  come 
up,  broke  open  a  gate,  and  blood  flowed  till  the  break  of 
day  and  the  arrival  of  the  consul.  He  allowed  the  sur- 
vivors to  live,  but  selected  225  as  the  most  guilty,  who 
were  led  to  Bome  in  chains  and  put  to  death.'^ 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Bomans  could  no  longer  be  doubted; 
if  the  Bomans  had  been  able  to  make  a  few  more  cam- 
paigns with  undivided  forces,  the  Samnites  would  have 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  conditions,  by  accepting 
which  they  purchast  a  cessation  of  war  seven  years  after 
the  loss  of  Sora.     The  threatening  war  with  Etruria,  for 


^  DiodoniB  mentions  in  this  year  the  conquest  of  a  Marradnian  town, 
PoUitiam. 
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which,  besides  the  Arretinians,  all  the  states  of  the  nation 
had  united,  had  compelled  Some  as  early  as  436  (442)  to 
exert  aU  her  strength  and  allow  only  a  part  of  her  forces  to 
march  against  Samnium:  but  when  this  war  broke  out 
in  the  following  year^  the  Bomans  did  not  overlook  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  against  Samnium  on  the  offen« 
sive.  They  rather  determined  to  make  a  new  effort,  which 
clearly  shews,  how  the  republic  even  then  became  the 
more  aware  of  her  strength  and  feared  the  less  to  exhaust 
it,  in  proportion  as  her  position  became  more  diflEicult. 
The  decree  to  appoint  duumvirs  for  the  fleet,  as  Sparta 
appointed  a  navarch  independent  of  the  kings,  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  resolution  to  form  a  fleet,  which  appears 
indeed  in  the  following  year,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  which,  though  without  being  of  any  real  importance, 
may  be  perceived  in  solitary  traces  down  to  the  time,  when 
Borne  formed  a  real  fleet  of  the  Une.  It  can  only  have 
consisted  of  triremes,  and  most  of  them  were  probably 
fiimisht  by  the  subject  towns  on  the  sea  coast:  the  idea  of 
wishing  to  be  no  longer  defenseless  at  sea,  has  a  visible 
connexion  with  that  of  occupying  the  Pontine  islands. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  refer  to  this  period,  though 
probably  not  till  after  the  end  of  the  Etruscan  war,  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Corsica,  in  order  to  get 
timber  from  thence,  and  also  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
convey  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  rafts  the  gigantic  stems, 
which  no  ship  could  contain.  If  the  work  of  Theophras* 
tus,  which  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  occurrence,* 
appeared  under  the  archon  Nicodorus,  Pliny  was  mistaken 
in  assigning  this  archonship'  to  the  year  434  (440);  it 
belongs  to  the  third  year  of  01.  120  or  449  (455)*^,  and 
even  without  that  statement  of  Pliny,  the  mention  of  the 
immensely  large  men-of-war  of  king  Demetrius  indicates 

*  Theophnutns,  Hist.  Plant  y.  9.  ]>.  116.  ed.  Heinsiiu. 

<**  These  dates,  which  were  not  written  out  in  the  manuscript,  hare  been 
filled  up  from  Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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that  the  vork  was  not  completed  at  an  earlier  tifoe.^*  The 
idea  of  founding  a  colonj  in  Corsica^  has  nothing  strange 
in  it|  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  Bomans  had  an 
absolute  horronr  of  water:  it  would  have  affi>rded  a  poini 
of  communication  with  Massilia,  with  which  thej  main* 
tabled  friendly  relations.  Only  it  appears,  that  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Carthage  would  have  prevented  its  being  carried 
into  effect:  and  may  it  have  been  this  jealousy  which 
frustrated  it? 

The  Etruscan  war,  little  as  we  can  doubt  an  union 
among  the  nations  that  made  war  upon  Borne,  is  so  en« 
tirely  distinct  from  that  against  Samnium,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  latter  consists  so  exclusively  in  a  diminution  of 
the  Boman  forces  which. were  directed  against  this  quarter, 
that  a  synchronistic  aocount  of  it  would  only  disturb  the 
history. 

The  Samnites  opened  the  campaign  of  437  (44S)  with 
the  eofiquest  of  a  stuong  place  called  Cluvia^  of  which  not 
only  the  situation^  but  also  the  name  is  uncertain.     The 
Boman  garrison  were  taken  prisonea,  and  executed  evi- 
dently in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Soranians»    Yen* 
geance  was  inflicted  on  them  in  return  by  a  third  massacre, 
when  the  consul  C.  Junius  retook  the  same  town  by  storm, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  butch^^d  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age.      Kow  it  ia  unaccountable,  thai, 
according  to  Livy'6  narrative,  the  Samnites  who  had  so 
often  givaoi  battle  to  two  consular  armies,  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  the  consul  on  his  road  to  Bovianum,  the  capital 
of  the  Pentrians,  and  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthiest 
town  in  all  Samnium.     The  towns  in  Samnium  proper  had 
no  Cyclopian  walls  like  those  of  the  Yobcians,   nor  do 

^  Tlieophrasliui  aajs  (tikt,  FUmt  n  9),  that  firs  and  pines  wera 
greater  and  finer  in  Latinm  than  in  Italy  (Calabria).  On  the  Latin 
mountains  needle- wood  scarcely  ever  grew:  on  the  coast  especiallj 
in  the  territory  of  Lavininm,  it  is  frequent  and  not  inconsiderable: 
this  sandy,  district  therefore  was  at  that  time  too  not  foroad  to  any 
nnnatnral  production. 
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they  appear  to  have  been  sarrounded  wiih  ring  walls:  their 
secttritj  conBisted  in  a  situation  upon  hilk  difficult  of 
atfoess,  which  rendered  the  defence  easier  for  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants^  but  which  frequently  was  not  sufficient 
against  a  numerous  force  and  boldness.  Bovianum  was 
thus  taken  and  yielded  unspeakably  rich  booty:  for  the 
Samnites  were  rich  in  money  too.^^  But  the  more 
limited  the  forces  with  which  the  Romans  now  carried  on 
the  war^  the  less  were  they  able  to  maintain  such  a  place 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country^  and  Bovianum,  so  &r 
as  Livy's  first  decad  goes,  taken  three  times,  was  evi- 
dently evacuated  again  each  time.  The  only  surprimng 
thing  is,  that  in  such  a  war  of  extermination  a  place  so^ 
often  taken  was  not  swept  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth;  but 
even  in  a  war  of  extermination  the  fate  of  large  towns 
is  often  rendered  tolerable  by  capitulation;  on  an  impor- 
tant site  inhabitants  easily  gather  together  again  and  again; 
even  a  post  strongly  garrisoned  attracts  them:  and  Bovia- 
num when  it  was  taken  for  the  third  time  in  448  (454), 
was  assuredly  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  the  town,  whose 
treasures  had  enricht  the  Boman  army  eleven  years  be- 
fore. 

The  principal  wealth  of  northern  Samnium  arose  from 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  a  country  where  every  one 
carried  arms,  and  nothing  belonged  to  the  enemy  but  the 
ground  on  which  his  camp  was  pitcht,  it  might  be  much 
more  important  for  the  Roman  soldier  to  obtain  cattle 
to  slaughter  for  his  immediate  wants,  than  to  drive  it  away^ 
air  booty.  The  peasante  had  brought  everything  from 
great  distances  into  the  most  inaccessible  forests  upon  the 
mountains^  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  Roman  army 
vrould  come  to  seek  the  booty  there,  a  Samnite  army  had 
likewise  been  drawn  thither  for  the  purpose  of  protection 

^  This  if  clear  from  the  splendoar  of  their  armour  in  the  follow^ 
ing  campaign,  ftom  the  triumphs  in  the  third  war  when  the  ooantiy 
had  already  been  laid  waate  repeatedly,  and  alao  from  the  presents 
which  they  offered  to  Corios  and  Fabridus. 

r2 
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and  i^venge.  The  Bomans  were  surprised  on  their  march 
by  an  attack  upon  all  sides,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
most  threatening  danger  of  total  destruction.  But  the 
Boman  army  was  now  full  of  veterans,  trained  bj  a  fifteen 
years'  war:  they  formed  themselves  immediately  in  battle- 
order  and  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  hills.  They 
saved  themselves^  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  thither  became  their  booty.  This 
account  of  Livy  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  triumphal 
Fasti  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  consul  C.  Junius  is 
recorded, — for  triumphs  too  had  been  manufactured  by 
fiunily  vanity, — but  by  the  much  more  decisive,  fact,  that 
the  same  general  dedicated  when  censor  four  years  after- 
wards a  temple  of  safety^*^,  which  he  had  vowed  when 
consul  evidently  in  this  hour  of  danger :  and  consequently 
we  may  safely  reject  the  narrative  of  Zonaras**,  according 
to  which  the  Boman  army  was  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  Samnites  and  suffered  a  frightful  defeat  in  these 
forests. 

From  the  time  when  Diodorus  takes  up  again  the 
history  of  Bome,  the  same  groundwork  of  events  cannot  be 
mistaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  differences:  but  in  the 
occurrences  of  this  campaign  there  is  not  even  the  slightest 
resemblance.  For  according  to  him  both  the  consuls  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  that  in  Apulia^:  when  a  battle  was 
fought  in  this  country  near  a  place  called  Italium  or 
Talium,  the  Bomans  conquered:  still  the  Samnites  re- 
tained a  position  during  the  night  upon  a  neighbouring 
mountain  called  the  Sacred.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  attackt  in  this  position  and  again  overcome  with  a 

*"  Aedem  aalatis.    JAyj,  ix.  43. 
*  viii.  1. 

^  The  mannscript  from  which  the  reading  IraXlap,  has  been 
changed  into  'AvovAfay,  has,  it  is  true,  no  authority  at  all;  it  is  not  a 
different  reading,  but  the  emendation  of  a  Byzantine,  but  not  the 
worse  for  that,  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  western 
scholar. 
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loss  of  msLnj  dead  and  2200  prisoners.  They  now  retreat- 
ed and  abandoned  the  field  to  the  Romans,  who  directed 
their  arms  against  the  towns,  several  of  which  surrendered 
without  resistance.  Cataracta  and  Ceraunilia  were  con- 
quered and  occupied  by  garrisons^^;  the  name  of  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  Cesaunia^  which  the  monument  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus  mentions  among  his  conquestSi  but  these  belong 
to  a  later  time.  Nuceria  Alfatema,  a  large  Oscan  town, 
situated  in  a  happy  valley  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  Nola  and  Salemum^  had  in  former  years  chosen 
the  Boman  alliance,  but  abandoned  it  even  before  the 
battle  of  Lautulae  in  438  (438).  In  the  year  438  (444) 
the  Boman  fleet  anchored  off  Pompeii :  at  least  after  the 
taking  of  Nola  the  whole  country  round  Vesuvius  was 
subject  to  the  Bomans.  Marines  and  rowers  who  had 
landed,  marcht  upwards  into  the  country  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Nuceria;  after  they  had  been  satiated  with 
booty  and  were  retreating  to  their  ships^  they  were  attackt 
by  the  enraged  peasants^  many  of  them  killed,  and  their 
booty  taken  away  from  them. 

In  the  same  year,  while  the  Bomans  had  to  fight 
against  the  united  forces  of  all  Etruria,  the  Samnites 
according  to  Diodorus^^  turned  their  arms  against  the 
Boman  allies  in  Apulia^:  and  to  make  a  diversion,  the 
consul  C.  Marcius  prest  forward  against  Allifae  and  took 
it  by  force.  Here  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  cam- 
paign ends.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  after  mentioning 
the  taking  of  Allifae  and  many  small  places,  almost  owns 
that  the  Samnites  avenged  this  loss  by  the  defeat  of  the 
destroyers:  for  the  expression^  that  the  battle  was  un- 
decidedf  is  outweighed  by  the  confession^  tliat  the  consul 
himself  was  wounded,  and  a  legate  and  several  tribunes 
killed;   and  that   the  army  after  the  battle  was  so  com- 

^^  I>iodoni8,  XX.  26.  "  xx.  85. 

**  Here  and  in  many  other  places  he  mentions  lapygians ;  often  also 
Apalians.  Had  he  in  the  former  case  a  Greek  (Timaens)  and  in  the  latter 
a  Roman  (Fabius)  before  him? 
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pletely  cut  off  from  Borne,  that  no  messenger  could  come 
to  it.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Samnites^  which  they 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  war^  if  they  had  com- 
pletely dispersed  this  army,  to  lead  their  viotorioue  troops 
to  join  the  Etruscans,  in  order  to  concentrate  an  irresiflt- 
ible  force  upon  one  pointy  and  upon  that  too^  where  the 
Boman  state  presented  an  open  frontier  without  fortresses. 
Fortunately  a  reserve-army  had  been  levied  for  the  Etruft- 
can  war,  and  slill  more  fortunately  it  was  no  longer  wanted 
there,  where  the  victory  had  been  gained,  so  that  the  great 
plan  of  the  Samnites  was  frustrated  and  would  have  been 
so,  even  if  the  army  of  C.  MarciuB  had  been  totally  anni* 
hilated.  The  reserve  could  still  save  it;  but  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  effecting  constitutionally  the  appoint- 
ment of  L.  P^pirius  Cursor,  who  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries inspired  confidence  of  victory.  For  the  road  to  C. 
Marcius  was  inaccessible.  Q*  FabiuSi  however,  the  oou'- 
queror  of  the  Etruscans,  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the 
man,  fix>m  whose  anger  his  life  had  been  scarcely  saved 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  whole  people :  and  if  he  did  not 
sanction  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  appointed  Papi- 
rius,  and  proclaim  him  as  the  one  elected  by  the  senate^ 
in  that  case  the  decree  which  had  been  made  remained 
a  dead  letter,  and  erery  delay  might  occasicHi  irreparable 
misfortune.  At  this  time  the  previous  nomination  <^  the 
senate  must  still  have  been  indispensable,  otherwise  Fabius 
would  have  been  able  to  deprive  his  mortal  enemy  of  the 
honour  and  have  conferred  it  upon  some  one  else,  for 
Papiriiffi  Cursor  afler  all  was  by  no  means  the  only  safety- 
anchor  for  Bome:  Fabius  had  to  choose  between  the 
odious  duty  of  preparing  new  honours  for  his  most  hated 
enemy,  and  the  fearful  responsibility,  if  not  of  having  ren- 
dered impossible  the  sending  of  an  army  to  Samnium  and 
the  safety  of  the  surrounded  legions,  at  least  of  having 
delayed  it  so  long,  that  every  thing  might  be  too  late.  To 
place  him  in  this  painful  position,  and  thus  to  reward  his 
victory  in  a  war  which  had  previously  filled  every  one  vrith 
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aiixiety  could  as  it  appeftrs,  only  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  personal  bostilitj  in  a  fiustion  that  had  the  sway 
in  the  senate^  which  is  also  manifest  in  the  endeaTouf  to 
pieveut  him  from  crossing  over  the  Giminian  mountains. 

'^  The  senate  sent  its  resolution  to  Fabius  by  men  of 
consular  rank,  that  his  respect  for  them  as  well  ad  for  the 
wish  of  the  senate,  might  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  feeling 
of  personal  hatoed  for  the  good  of  his  country.  When  the 
deputation  presented  the  ordinance  of  the  senate,  and  had 
spoken  in  accordance  with  their  commission,  the  consul 
departed  £rom  them  without  speakings  with  his  eyes  cast 
upon  the  ground:  so  that  they  were  uncertain  what  he 
would  do.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  as  is  the 
oustom,  he  nominated  L.  Papirius  dictator.  Now  when 
they  exprest  their  thanks  to  him  for  having  gloriously 
overcome  his  feelings^  he  maintained  his  inflexible  silence^ 
and  dismist  the  deputation  without  an  answet  or  men- 
tioning what  he  had  done:  so  that  it  became  clear,  how  a 
violent  grief  was  restrained  by  a  mighty  will."^^ 

The  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  reserve-legions,  joined 
the  distrest  army^  whose  danger  may  be  most  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  circumstance,  tliat,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  temperament,  he  contented  himself  for  a 
time  with  observing  the  Samnites  without  forcing  them  to 
a  battle.  Livy  describes  the  magnificent  splendour  of  the 
Samnite  army  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
as  if  it  had  been  peculiar  to  this  campaign,  which^ — after 
a  war,  that  had  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  had 
proved  so  exhausting,  and  for  the  last  four  years  had  been 
so  decidedly  imfiekV<>urable,-^Would  bo  more  unaccountable 
as  an  innovation  than  if  an  existing  custom  had  been  only 
<K>ntinued  and  was  accidentally  mentioned  by  the  historian 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  Samnites,  he  states,  had  two 
armieSj  each  armed  and  clothed  uniformly.     The  one  was 


**  Livy,  IX.  39.    I  was  obliged  to  pass  over  this  or  translate  the  sub- 
stance of  Livy. 
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Hrest  in  purple^**  tunics,  the  other  in  white  linen  ones: 
both  had  shields  of  the  same  form>  broad  at  the  top  and 
narrower  towards  the  bottom,  the  former  inlaid  with  golden 
the  latter  with  silver  ornaments:  the  shields  themselTes 
were  of  brass.^  On  their  brazen  helmets  were  crests: 
their  defensive  armour  was  as  light  as  possible:  only  the 
left  leg  which  stept  forward,  was  covered  with  a  greave: 
the  breast  witK  a  sponge,  a  more  certain  protection  against 
the  stroke  of  a  sword  than  brass  or  iron.  Now  though 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting, 
that  the  Samnites  in  the  battle  against  Papirius  fought  in 
such  armour,  of  which  the  ornamented  shields  might  long 
preserve  the  recollection,  and  that  it  was  transferred  from 
them  to  the  gladiators,  yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  led  to  suppose,  what,  it  is  true,  is  directly  implied  in 
Livys  account,  that  the  whole  army  carried  such  magnifi- 
cent shields.  What  free  people  would  thus  have  lavisht 
its  public  treasures  upon  the- decoration  of  the  soldiers? 
We  can  only  suppose  that  the  battalions  formed  from  the 
wealthy  classes  were  armed  in  this  manner,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  principes  in  the  Boman  army  carried  splendid 
arms:  and  the  Samnites,  though  Campania  was  hostile  and 
Apulia  lost,  had  very  fine  artists  in  Lucania  among  their 
own  subjects. 

'^  Verskohret :  at  least  Litj  in  speaking  of  the  lex  Otvpia  too 
uses  this  word  as  synonymous  with  purple,  and  the  playing  of  one 
colour  into  another  was  the  fundamental  quality  of  purple,  which,  how- 
ever here,  and  wherever  there  does  not  exist  any  express  ground  for  suppo- 
sing a  difierent  colour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  dark  violet,  llie  oooeus  took 
the  place  of  the  true  purple  and  deprived  it  of  its  first  rank  at  Constanti- 
nople and  afterwards  at  Rome. 

^  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  an  inference;  but  who  would  hare  placed 
ornaments  of  precious  metals  upon  shields  like  those  of  the  Romans?  Be- 
sides all  the  Oscan  and  south  Italian  pieces  of  armour  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  of  brass.  The  explanation  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
as  emblemata — ^inlaid  work — is  not  merely  the  only  conceivable  one,  bat 
also  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  words.  Even  the  shields  of  the  Aigy- 
raspids  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
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In  the  battle  the  dictator  himself  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  G.  Junius  the  master  of  the  knights  the  left. 
Victory  began  on  the  latter^  which  was  decided  by  the 
emulation  of  the  dictator's  troops,  and  completed  by  an 
attack  of  the  cavalry  upon  both  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
army:  the  cavalry  was  commanded  by  M.  Valerius  and  P. 
Decius^^.  The  Samnites  indeed  retreated  to  their  strong 
camp,  but  this  too  they  were  obliged  to'  abandon  to  the 
conqueror  before  night. 

The  dictator's  triumph  was  rendered  very  brilliant  by 
the  arms  that  had  been  taken^  and  the  splendour  of  which 
was  still  further  increast  by  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
Roman  ones.  The  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis* 
tributed  among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around  the  forum, 
probably  only  to  be  hung  out  during  processions:  which 
surely  proves  also^  that  these  shields  were  not  there  by 
thousands.  The  Camptoians  armed  gladiators  with  them, 
probably  Samnites  who  had  been  taken  prisoners;  and  the 
armour  and  name  remained.  That  they  received  this  share 
in  the  trophies  which  had  been  gained  by  so  much  blood, 
confirms  what  has  been  said  before  respecting  their  right 
to  a  share  in  aU  booty  and  their  participation  in  all  the 
wars  of  Bome. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  is  here  mentioned  for  the  last  time; 
it  was  his  second  dictatorship  after  five  consulships,  and 
one  may  conclude  that  he  died  soon  afterwards,  otherwise 
fae  would  occasionally  have  obtained  this  dignity  again: 
Livy's  expression,  that  the  &vour  of  the  people  ascribed 
the  glory  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  chiefly  to  the 
legates,  looks  like  a  suggestion,  that  he  had  not  the  love 
of  the  people,  which  decidedly  sided  with  Q.  Fabius,  not 

***  If  there  is  any  ground  for  what  Livy  Bajrs,  that  M.  Valerias 
was  elected  pretor  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  following  year  as  a 
reward  for  his  seryioes  in  this  battle,  it  was  M.  Valerias  Corvus,  who 
held  curule  dignities  twenty-one  times:  otherwise  one  might  rather 
expect  him  to  be  M.  Valerias  Maximus,  tlie  collegne  of  Decios  in  his 
first  consulship. 
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only  when  he  wm  threiUened  with  death.  He  was  on  the 
contraiy  the  man  of  the  senate,  and  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  whioh  has  past  over  into 
history/ aioae  assuredly  from  the  judgment  of  well  qualified 
judges,  although^  so  f^r  as  we  know  the  history^  fortune 
favored  him  less  than  his  younger  enemy  Q.  Fabiua^  aa 
well  as  others  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  extended 
the  territory  of  the  republic  by  conquests.  But  it  was  he 
who  roused  Rome  again  aflter  the  Caudine  peaoe^  and  we 
have  perhaps  hardly  any  conception  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  danger  of  the  year  438  (444),  which  he  changed 
into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  little  which  is  preserved  of 
his  personal  character  and  habits,  shews  him  as  a  rough 
warrior  in  an  age  which  was  by  no  means  a  barbaroufi  one. 
He  possest  athletic  strength  and  cultivated  it  by  athletic 
excess  in  food  and  wine,  proud  of  having  no  equal  in  this 
either:  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he- inherited  the  surname 
of  Cursor,  or  received  it  because  no  one  equaled  him  in 
running.  To  render  the  service  difficult  was  his  delight: 
he  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  that  what  was  easy  to  him,  waa 
intolerable  to  others.  He  punisht  cruelly  and  inexorably, 
and  enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  felt  by  the  man  who 
thought  himself  lost,  even  when  he  did  not  intend  to 
strike  the  blow.^^  Savageness  and  love  of  horrours  do  not 
exclude  the  higher  mental  powers  of  true  military  genius: 
he  may  have  possest  it:  generals  of  his  kind  too  may  con- 
quer without  possessing  this  genius:  but  he  is  no  orna- 
ment to  his  people  for  posterity  like  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Q.  Fabius. 

The  latter  in  the  following  year  439  (445)  conducted 
the  war  against  Samnium  victoriously,  yet  without  such 
battles  as  might  gain  him  a  triumph.  He  succeeded  in 
the  important  conquest  of  Nuceria:  he  also  conquered  in 
an  engagement  in  the  country  of  the  Manians.  Here 
Diodorus  and  Livy  directly  contradict  each  other:    the 

*^7  Livy,  IX.  16. 
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fonnei^  says,  that  the  Bomans  assisted  the  Marsians:  the 
latter,  that  the  Marsians  and  afterwards  the  Pelignians 
declared  for  the  Samnites  against  the  Bomans,  and  that 
the  former  fought  with  them.  So  much  seems  clear,  that 
the  Samnites  attempted,  what  they  had  aimed  at  already 
in  the  year  before,  to  place  themselves  in  military  commu* 
nication  with  Etruria:  and  they  may  have  wisht  to  force 
the  Marsians  to  join  them:  bat  as  &om  this  time  forward 
the  people  of  those  districts  rebel  against  Bome,  first  the 
Hemicans  and  then  the  Aequians,  but  still  more  as  those 
two  Sabellian  people^  and  together  with  them  the  Mar- 
ruGuiians  and  Frentanians,  conduded  peaoe  with  Bome  in 
443  (449),  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of  Livy  is  strength- 
ened  by  internal  probability. 

The  urgent  danger,  lest  the  Umbrians,  who  had  un- 
expectedly declared  war,  might  advance  as  far  as  Bome 
called  Fabius  against  them :  the  q>eedy  submission  of  this 
weak  enemy  allowed  him  to  lead  his  troops  back. 

The  Etruscan  war,  which  had  been  lookt  forward  to 
with  great  expectation  by  friends  and  enemies,  was  ended 
in  despondency  in  three  campaigns  by  two  great  battles, 
and  had  raised  Bome's  power  and  influence  to  an  extra- 
ordinary highth :  the  Umbrians  had  become  an  easy  and 
rich  prey:  but  the  accession  of  the  four  northern  Sabellian 
tribes  strengthened  afresh  the  worn-out  power  of  Samnium, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Hemicans  and  Aequians  raised 
new  hopes.  Still  all  was  too  late  to  give  a  more  success- 
ful issue  to  the  war,  for  the  Boman  power  had  already 
become  irresistible.  At  the  proper  time,  and  when  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sabellian  race  alone  would 
have  hurled  Bome  down  from  its  highth,  jealousy  and  dis- 
like kept  the  Marsian  league  neutral:  now  when  Samnium 
was  already  worn  out,  a  relation  more  satisfactory  to  their 
vanity  was  formed.  At  that  time  the  old  habit  of  obe- 
dience kept  back  the  united  tribes,  and  the  enjoyment  of 

<»  XX.  44. 
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a  treaty  disproportionately  advantageons  bound  the  Hemi- 
cans  to  Rome:  now  they  saw  clearly,  that  this  could  not 
last,  and  if  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that 
it  was  now  the  very  last  moment  to  give  vent  to  their 
wrath  which  had  been  provoked  by  occurrences  that  are 
unknown,  yet  they  were  blind  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  and  that  now  it  was  necessary  to  submit. 

The  infidelity  of  the  Hernicans  became  manifest  in  the 
following  year  440  (446).  Q.  Fabius  retained  as  procon- 
sul the  command  of  the  army  and  gained  such  a  complete 
victory  near  AUifae,  that  the  defeated  shut  up  in  their 
camp  were  obliged  to  capitulate  the  next  morning.*^ 
Hannibal,  inexorable  towards  Roman  citizens^  was  mild  to 
their  allies^  even  when  he  appeared  to  have  spared  them  for 
years  to  no  purpose :  the  Romans  wisht  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  allies  in  the  Samnites,  and  to  prevent  them 
by  fear  from  joining  their  cause  which  was  sinking  more  and 
more.  Hence  the  Samnites  obtained  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  their  property  :  their  allies  and  friends*^, 
seven  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves :  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hernicans,  who  were  found  among  them, 
and  who  after  being  tried  whether  they  had  chosen  this 
service  of  their  own  accord  or  according  to  a  decree  of 
their  towns,  were  assigned  as  high  traitors  to  the  allied 
tribes  to  be  kept  in  custody  under  their  responsibility.*' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  executed,  if  those  who 
owed  no  duties  to  Rome  were  sold  into  slavery. 

When  Fabius,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  had  with- 
drawn  his  army  for  reasons   unknown   to  us,  or  after  an 

^*  It  18  strange  that  Fabins  trinmpht  neither  on  accoant  of  this  nor  of 
the  previous  csmpaig:n.  The  snccessfnl  issue,  of  which  the  recollection  is 
preserved,  must  in  both  years  have  been  outweighed  by  disadvantages:  in 
the  second  we  know  of  the  conquests  of  the  Samnites,  which  surely  presup- 
pose a  yictoiy  in  the  field. 

*^  Among  them  Aequians.    Livy,  ix.  45. 

*^  In  the  same  spirit  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline  among  the  municipia. 
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avenging  victory,  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  Samnites 
appeared  with  new  strength  and  formidable  forces.  Ca« 
latia  and  Sora  with  the  Roman  garrisons  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  hatred  went  on  increasing,  and  the.  prisoners 
were  cruelly  ill  used,  probably  scourged  and  beheaded; 
they  conquered  also  Arpinum,  and  a  town  of  uncertain 
name,  Cesennia.***  They  probably  arrived  at  Sora  and 
Arpinum  irom  the  country  of  the  Marsians;  both  strong 
towns  were  doubly  important,  in  order  to  obtain  communi- 
cation with  the  Hemicans,  who  were  already  wavering  in 
their  fidelity  to  Borne. 

For  a  series  of  years  no  Roman  army  had  been  sent 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea, — ^this  must 
have  been  done  this  year,  as  L.  Volumnius,  the  collegue 
of  Fabius,  carried  on  war  with  the  Salentinians,  who  must 
have  attackt  the  Roman  allies  in  Apulia.  The  Vestinians 
who  had  sided  with  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  apart  firom  their  allied  nations,  must  now  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  &om  them,  when  the  others  had  joined 
them:  they  were  not  among  those  who  concluded  peace  in 
443  (449):  but  they  did  conclude  a  treaty  alone  with 
Some  two  years  later.^'  This  neutrality  opened  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  although  one  tract  still 
remained  where  they  had  to  fight  their  way  through  a 
hostile  country.  Yolumnius  is  said  to  have  been  victo- 
rious in  many  engagements,  to  have  conquered  many 
places,  and  to  have  enricht  his  troops  with  booty :  but 
no  triumph  followed  the  war.  Diodorus  says  not  a  word 
respecting  the  campaign  of  this  year;  but  what  he  relates 
under  the  following  year^S  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Apu- 
lian  war  of  Yolumnius:  the  Romans, — ^he  says,  the  con- 
suls,— came  with  a  great  force  into  Apulia,  and  there 
gained  possession  by  blockade  of  a  town,  Silvium,  which 

^  The  emendation  Cerfennia  seems  inadmissible,  as  this  place  lay  deep 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsians. 

**  Liyy,  ix.  45.  x.  3.  **  xx.  80. 
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was  defended  by  a  Bamnite  garrison,  and  obtained  6000 
prisoners. 

The  investigation  which  the  senate  commanded  re- 
specting the  help  afibrded  to  the  enemy  by  the  Hemicans, 
induced  the  instigators  of  this  measure  to  accelerate  the 
open  revolt  At  a  general  meeting  at  Anagnia  all  the 
Hemican  tribes,  except  those  of  Alatrium,  Ferentinam  and 
Yerulae^  decreed  war  against  Borne:  an  expression,  which 
if  there  is  any  accuracy  in  it,  implies  that  the  Hemican 
nation  was  considerably  greater  than  we  usually  suppose. 
Anagnia  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  apposes  it  to  the 
other  Hemicans,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  Borne  formerly 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Latins*^:  it  was  moreover  a  large 
town  for  those  countries. 

G.  Marcius  was  sent  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  year 
441  (447) :  the  other  consul  P.  Cornelius  marcht  against 
Samnium,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  own  homes  from  transferring  the 
war  at  last  permanently  into  the  heart  of  Latium.  If  we 
consider  all  the  localities  in  a  war  in  which  Anagnia  was 
hostile  and  Sora  and  Arpinum  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  he  had  prest  forward  throogh 
the  land  of  the  Marsians:  he  soon  found  himself  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Bome,  and  the  apprehenrion 
of  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  issue  became  so  great^  that 
all  persons  at  Bome  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  were  compelled  to  take 
the  military  oath,  and  four  legions  formed  ready  to  march. 
But  P.  Cornelius  maintained  himsdf  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  most  warlike  enemies,  though  surrounded, 
enclosed,  and  deprived  of  every  supply,  with  such  ability 
and  with  such  success,  that  the  object  of  his  movement  was 
fiilly  attained,  and  his  collegue  was  enabled  to  end  the 
war  against  the  Hemicans,  and  join  him.     Perhaps  how- 

***  Jam  Anagntnis  Herniciflqae  aliis  bellum  jnasom  erat.    li^y,  ix.  43. 
De  Anagoinis  Uernicisqae;  Trinmphal  Fasti. 
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ever  ke  eflcaped  the  fate  of  Yanus  only  by  the  circumstftnce, 
that  thje  Sanmites  feared  to  attack  an. enemy  in  a  desperate 
situation  and  a  strong  position,  before  whom  thef  had 
so  often  retreated  upon  &Torable  ground :  they  expected, 
that  necessity  would  compel  him  to  break  up  his  encamp- 
nsent.  But  C.  Maroius  at  the  same  time  had  met  with 
incomparably  less  resistance  than  the  ancient  renown  of  the 
Hemicans  had  led  him  to  expect.  He  drove  them  in  a 
few  days  £rom  three  strong  positions,  whereupon  they  pur- 
ohast  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  witk  money,  prorisions,  and 
clothing:  a  truce,  which  he  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of 
immediately,  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  second 
army  which  was  enclosed  by  the  enemy.  When  dose  by, 
the  columns  on  the  march  were  violently  attaokt  by  the 
Samnitea  who  stood  opposed  to  P.  Cornelius,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  with  uncertain  success,  until  the  flames 
that  broke  out  from  the  Samnite  camp  announced  to  both 
armies^  that  P.  Cornelius  had  overpowered  the  insufficient 
garrison  which  was  left  behind,  and  would  &11  upon  the 
rear  of  the  army  that  was  arrayed  against  his  collegue. 
A  panic  seised  the  Samnites  and  they  fled  in  all  directions^ 
That  thirty  thousand  were  slain  in  a  battle,  after  which 
nether  of  the  two  generals  triumpht,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  story  after  the  fashion,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  Valerius 
of  Antium,  which  is  characterised  also  by  the  addition,. 
that  the  consuls  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  but  were  con- 
tented with  efiectmg  their  union.  That  the  news  of  the 
.unfortunate  result  and  c^  the  sudden  despair  of  the  Hemi- 
oans  induced  the  authorities  of  Samnium  to  decree  new 
preparations  and  a  general  levy  of  the  cotmtiy,  and  to  send 
it  to  support  the  troops  who,  being  now  compelled  to 
make  war  upon  the  Eomans,  had  to  meet  the  second  con** 
sular  army,  contains  in  itself  the  certainty  of  its  truth.  That 
this  reinf<»cement,  which  had  it  arrived  one  day  earlier, 
might  perhaps  have  decided  the  victory  of  its  own 
people,  approacht  immediately  after  the  battle  was  lost, 
as  Livy  relates,  would  not  be  at  all  without  example.     But 
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if  they  were  able  to  receive  the  defeated  and,  instead  of 
letreating  with  them,  could  advance  toward  the  camp  of 
the  conquerors,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  in  their 
sight,— ^in  that  case  one  needs  know  war  only  from  hearsay 
to  perceive  that  fugitives,  who  remain  after  the  destruction 
of  nearly  a  whole  army,  carry  with  them  in  their  flight  a 
much  greater  number,  especially  of  new  troops,  but  can 
never  on  the  same  day  join  the  latter,  be  drawn  up  in 
order,  and  advance  again  against  the  enemy.  The  interval 
of  one  night  efiects  an  immense  change.  Now,  however 
much  the  first  defeat  of  the  Samnites  may  be  exag- 
gerated, and  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  the 
second  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  or  a  subsequent 
dcty,  yet  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact,  like  almost  all  the  rest 
which  must  supply  to  us  the  place  of  a  history  of  this  war, 
that  the  new  army  was  attackt  by  the  united  Boman  one 
and  was  with  fitr  less  exertion  driven  from  the  highths  and 
routed.^^  Since  all  hope  fit>m  the  Hemicans  too  was 
frustrated,  the  Samnites  now  petitioned  for  a  truce,  in 
order  meanwhile  to  negociate  for  peace,  and  purchast  it  at 
the  price  of  a  supply  of  com  for  three  months,  of  a  full 
year's  pay  and  of  clothing  for  the  whole  army.  Marcins, 
who  triumpht  over  the  Hemicans  on  the  first  of  the  Quino- 
tilis,  consequently  lefl  Samnium  even  in  the  spring.  It  is 
not  till  afler  the  truce  and  his  return,  that  we  can  conceive 
that  the  Anagnians  submitted  unconditionally.  P.  Corne- 
lius remained  in  Samnium  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
Marcius  seems  to  have  retumed  thither,  when  the  nego- . 
dations  were  not  followed  by  peace.^^  But  peace  was  not 
concluded,  undoubtedly  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  year 
427  (432),  because  the  Samnites  could  not  even  yet  make 
up  their  minds,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 

^^'The  twofold  ▼ictoiy   oyer  the  Samjittes  ia   alfo  mentioned   hf 
Pliny,  xzzrr.  11. 

^  For  the  elections  were  held  bj  a  dictator,  quia  neuter  c&muham  poiuerai 
bello  abeaee,    Livy,  ix.  44. 
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an  independent  state.  At  this  point  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus^^®  comes  in,  namely,  that  in  order  to  force  them  to 
a  peace  at  last,  Samnium  was  systematically  ravaged  for  a 
space  of  five  months.  The  Roman  armies  marcht  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  did  not  change  their  camps 
till  all  the  dwellings  were  reduced  to  ashes,  all  cultivation 
destroyed^  and  all  fruit-trees  cut  down.  These  five  months 
of  devastation  still  leave  time  for  a  three  months'  truce. 

The  decision  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Hernicans  I 
shall  mention  in  the  internal  histoiy. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  campaigns  is  as  obscuie 
and  uncertain  as  of  any  in  the  whole  war.  When  the 
Roman  armies  had  at  last  evacuated  the  deserts  which 
were  their  work,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves  by  an 
inroad  into  Campania,  and  made  the  Stellatian  and  Faler- 
nian  territories  pay  for  what  they  had  suffered  ^^;  of  which 
the  latter  was  distributed  as  property  among  Roman  citi- 
zens. The  rest  of  the  narrative  however  is  not  only  quito 
different  in  Diodorus  and  Livy,  but  tlie  latter  himself  doc'S 
not  conceal^  that  he  knew  two  contradictory  statements. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Samnites  were  compelled  by  an 
engagement,  in  which  they  lost  twenty  standards  and  two 
thousand  prisoners,  to  evacuate  Campania,  and  hereupon 
the  Romans  took  Bovianum.^  According  to  Livy,  the 
first  engagement  occurred  in  the  interiour  of  the  country 
of  the  Pentrians,  into  which  both  the  consular  armies  had 
penetrated  and  were  encampt  not  distant  from  one  an- 
other, but  still  separate:  L.  Postumius  near  "i'ifernum, 
Ti.  Minucius  near  Bovianum.  The  former  alone  fought 
with  the  enemy:  and  while  some  annals,  which  always  give 
the  loss  of  the  Samnites  such  as  only  a  great  empiic  could 
sustain  and  get  over,  state  it  in  this  battle  at  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners,  others  inform  us,  that  the  victory  was  so 
far  from  decisive,  that  the'  consul  esteemed  himself  fortu- 


***  XX, 80.  *^  Cumpaie  Diodorua,  xx.  90. 

'^  Bjlae  may  be  his  own  mistake,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  mistHke. 
VOL.111.  S 
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nate  in  reacliiiig  his  collegue,  who  was  opposed  to  a  second 
Samnite  army^  by  a  prudent  retreat  and  a  night-marcli: 
and  that  this  assistance  decided  a  no  less  doubtful  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.     In  this  manner 
the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  crusht  here, 
and  to  have  lost  twenty-one  standards:  the  united  Roman 
armies  are  then  reported  to  have  directed  their  march  to 
Tifernum,  where  they  gained  again  a  no  less  decisive  vic- 
tory, took  twenty-six  standards,  and  got  the  Samnite  Im- 
perator  Statins  Gellius  into  their  power  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  prisoners.     On  the  following  day  Bovianum 
was  stormed  and  soon  taken.     Diodorus  on  the  other  hand 
places  a  second  battle  after  the  conquest  of  Bovianum,  and 
states  that  Gellius  did  not  appear  before  the  place  until 
then  with  only  six  thousand  men,  that  most  of  his  soldiers 
were  slain,  but  that  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  a 
few  others.     Now  if  the  more  moderate  numbers  deserve 
more  credit,  the  triumphal  Fasti,  which  ascribe  the  triumph 
to  L.  Fulvius  the   suffect  consul,  confirm  the  statement 
which  Livy*  mentions  only  as  a  different  one,  that  Minu- 
cius  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  battle,  and  that  Bovi- 
anum was  taken   by   L.  Fulvius  who  was  elected  in  his 
place:    a  statement  which  separates  all   the  events  much 
further  &om  one  another.     Both  historians  agree  in  stating, 
that  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  the  previously  mentioned  Cesen- 
nia  of  uncertain  name  were  reconquered  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

If  family  vanity  recorded  false  triumphs  under  the  an* 
cestorial  images,  the  triumphal  Fasti  too,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  have  been  compiled,  give  no  certainty  that 
the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  gained  battles  in  Samnium  in  the 
year  443  (449).  According  to  Livy  this  year  past  by  with* 
out  any  hostility  under  a  truce,  during  which  negociations 
were  carried  on,  but  the  Roma'h  army  remained  in  Sam- 
nium and  was  maintained  by  the  country. 

*  IX.  44. 
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Livy  says  that  the  ancient  alliance  was  restored  to  the 
Samnicte^^':  but  that  this  statement  is  quite  erroneoos^ 
is  proTed  not  only  by  internal  evidence^  but  by  ezpreis 
testimony.  It  is  Dionysius  with  his  exemplary  precision 
in  his  words,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Samnites  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Borne  in  this  peace^^.  Borne 
had  been  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  this  condition 
even  as  early  as  427  (432) ,  and  as  at  that  time,  so  after- 
wards, the  often  renewed  negociations  must  have  been 
broken  off,  because  the  Bomans  would  not  give  up  this 
point,  and  the  Samnites  would  rather  risk  and  suffer  any 
thing,  than  yield  to  it.  Now  it  was  a  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  that  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  renounce  the 
supremacy  of  Lucania  and  to  break  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians  and  Frentanians. 
Thus  they  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  been  much  narrowed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Bomans.  All  the  Volscian  towns, 
as  well  as  Nola  and  Nuceria,  were  now  subject  to  the 
Bomans.  Whether  Salernum  and  Buxentum  were  lost  as 
early  as  this^,  and  consequently  their  communication  with 
the  Lower  Sea  was  stopt,  in  the  same  way  as  the  separa« 
tion  of  the  Frentanians  excluded  them  from  the  Adriatic, 
is  unknown :  it  wy  equally  important  to  the  Bomans,  both 
to  open  a  road  for  themselves  into  Lucania,  and  to  shut 
the  Samnites  entirely  in.  In  the  interiour  of  the  countiy 
too  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians  divided  Samnium  from 
Tarentum. 

It  was  still  harder  than  such  external  losses,  that  Bome 
now  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external  relations 

^*  Foedas  antiquum  redditum.     ix.  45. 
**  9ri   rohs    virriK6ovs    SfioXayfiaavras    tatoBaiy  ical  iicX  rovrtp  ry   hKcdff 

iLpxh*'     £^c.  legat.  p.  2331.  li. 

^  Both  towns  together  with  their  territory  were  given  to  Capua: 
see  above,  note  208.  Surrentiiin  was  certainly  given  to  the  same  city  in 
this  war. 

s  2 
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of  the  Samnite  people;  and  thus  it  was  only  a  trace:  for 
it  was  an  intolerable  peace;  and  during  every  year  that 
it  lasted,  the  Somans  establisht  their  supremacy  more  and 
more  firmly,  and  the  difficulties  of  an  attempt  to  break 
the  yoke  continually  increast.  But  Samnium  had  lost  so 
much  blood,  that  for  the  present  what  was  given  up  could 
not  be  saved;  repose  might  give  strength  to  avail  herself 
of  more  &vourable  times.  To  the  Bomans  such  a  peace 
was  nevertheless  highly  welcome:  they  too  needed  relaxa- 
tion from  their  exertions,  and  the  healing  of  the  internal 
disorders  required  peace. 

Diodorus  says,  that  the  war  lasted  twenty-two  years  and 
six  months,  which  is  not  true,  since  its  real  commencement 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  424  (429).  But 
he  undoubtedly  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Palaepolis,  and  moreover  from  the  beginning  of  the 
consular  year  in  which  it  broke  out,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  peace  was  concluded.  Now  the  con- 
suls of  the  year  428  (433)  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
first  of  Quinctilis;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  year:  as  indeed  the  Fasti  in 
443  (449)  place  the  triumph  of  the  consul  still  in  office 
lY.  Kal»  Nov.j  and  another  in  449  (455)  on  the  Ides  of 
November*^.  ^ 

***  (Compare  Vol.  it.  p,  560.) 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ROME  AND 
THE  NATIONS  BORDERING  ON  SAMNIUM 

AFTER  THE  PEACE. 


1  HE  fate  of  the  Hernicans  was  upon  the  whole  decided 
In  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Latins  had  been  thirty  years 
before-  The  three  towns  which  had  not  revolted,  retained 
their  laws,  and  mutual  connubium:  without  doubt  the 
cotnmercium  too:  but  scarcely  the  right  of  holding  diets. 
Anagnia  and  the  other  Hernicans  became  municipia  with 
out  the  suffragium^  and  were  governed  by  prefects,  who 
exercised  jurisdiction  among  them,  and  whom  the  Roman 
pretor  appointed  annually  ^^:  for  their  ordinary  magistrates 
who  remained  nominally,  in  order  that  the  worship  of  the 
gods  might  not  be  disturbed,  were  exclusively  confined  to 
the  performance  of  the  priestly  functions  of  their  office^. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  connubium  with  the  other 
Hernicans,  and  undoubtedly  of  the  •commercium  also,  and 
this  too  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  Latins  had  been. 
Frusino  lost,  according  to  Diodorus  as  early  as  441  (447), 
according  to  Livy  as  a  punishment  for  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  nation  to  revolt  in  444  (450),  a  third  part  of  its  terri- 
tory; which  land,  as  Diodorus  states,  was  sold.  Rome 
had  now  got  rid  of  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it  by 
the  treaty,  though  these  perhaps  latterly  had  no  longer 
consisted  in  giving  up  a  third  part  of  the  spoil,  but  in  the 

*^*  Fcstu^,  V.  )*racfecturu.  **  -Livy,  ix.  -13. 
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Koraan  treasury  giving  pay  to  the  contingent  of  the  Hemi- 
caiis^^^^  and  only  assigning  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  thetn : 
which  was  considered  so  important  a  gain,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  was  erected  to  C.  Marcius  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  *®. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the  Samnites  were 
already  bound  by  a  truce,  the  Aequians  were  threatened 
with  punisKmenty  because  a  great  number  of  them  had 
served  among  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Samnites,  and 
because  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hernican  state  nearly 
the  whole  people  had  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  Sam- 
nites. It  seems  that  the  senate,  besides  the  surrender  of 
the  instigators  of  those  measures,  commanded  the  Aequian 
people,  without  consulting  its  wishes,  to  accept  the  Boman 
franchise ^^;  if  this  was  without  the  sufiragium,  as  it  had 
been  decreed  to  the  Anagnians,  the  change  was  painfully 
oppressive  without  affording  any  decided  advantage;  and 
even  if  the  full  franchise  was  given,  the  burthen  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  military  service  was  great,  the  annihilation 
of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  of  their  native 
honours  and  nobility  was  bitter,  while  their  proportionate 
share  in  the  sovcrainty  turned  out  to  be  insignificant,  and 

^^  (Compare  above,  p.  83,  note  158.) 

**  Livy,  IX.  43.  riiny,  xxxiv.  11.  —  The  IIoAlyioi,  who  accoriliiig  to 
Diotlorus  (3^.90)  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  442  (448)  and 
deprived  of  their  country,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Roman  franchise 
was  given,  are  hardly  the  Pelignians  as  the  reading  has  been  emended; 
but  the  name  is  probably  falsely  written  for  'Ayaypioi,  which  might  very 
easily  occur  in  the  uncial  writing.  The  difficulty  arising  from  his  dia- 
tincly  calling  the  Anagnians  'Avaypira*  in  c.80,  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant in  his  case,  as  it  would  be  in  that  of  any  other  writer,  for 
Diodorus,  as  Wessling  remarks  onxx.  101,  is  extremely  inconsistent  in 
ethnic  names;  the  Aequians  for  example  he  sometimes  calls  AIkoi,  sometimes 
ATkAoi,  and  sometimes  AZiroivl. 

*"  I  think  that  this  is  a  clear  inference  from  the  words  of  Lirr. 
IX.  45 :  tentation^  esse  ut  inctuso  ierrare  belli  Romanes  se  fieri  pateren- 
tur,  &c.  That  the  Aequians  actually  became  citizens,  will  be  shewn 
hereafter. 
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f  uch  country  people^  could  haye  had  no  hope  at  all^  naj 
scarcely  any  desire,  of  sharing  in  any  part  of  the  honours 
of  the  state*  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Aequian 
people  chose  war,  in  order  to  avert  what  two  centuries 
later  the  allies  rose  to  gain  by  the  most  bloody  war,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  would  this  time 
too  be  broken  off*  But  the  times  were  gone  by  when  the 
Aequian  name  was  formidable  to  the  Romans.  They  had 
collected  their  forces  into  one  camp:  but  when  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  two  consular  armies  stood  opposed 
to  it,  the  assembled  army  disperst^  despairing  of  the  event 
of  a  battle,  so  that  the  contingent  of  each  town  returned 
home,  in  order  to  fight  for  its  own  friends.  They  had 
forty-one  townships :  their  country  extended  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Yelino^  where  Alba  was  still 
Aequian  ^^,  perhaps  almost  firom  Rieti  down  to  Praeneste, 
Tibur,  and  the  Hernicans.  These  forty-one  townships, 
many  of  which  had  Cyclopian  fortifications^  as  their  name- 
less sites  still  shew,  were  conquered  one  after  another  in 
fifty  days^  and  for  the  most  part  either  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed ^^  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  towns 
were  destroyed,  where,  according  to  Varro,  the  Aborigines 
dwelt  in  very  ancient  times ^^.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Aequians,  if  the  triumph  of  Sulpicius  deserves  credit,  had 
been  completed  more  than  a  month  before  his  return  from 
Samniura®^  Their  fate,  according  to  Livy,  induced  the 
Marsians,  Mairucinians,  Pelignians  and  Frentanians  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome,  which,  if  the  expression  of 

*^  Liv>,x.l.  Compare  IV.  57,  where  a  castellum  on  lake  Fncinus  is 
mentioned.  That  it  is  called  Volscian,  is  of  no  weight  considering  the  con- 
stant confu&ion  of  these  people. 

'*  The  accurate  agreement  of  Diodoms  with  this  statement  gives 
to  his  differences  at  least  the  weight,  that  one  sees,  that  he  actually 
derived  his  accounts  from  annals,  though  perhaps  often  not  without 
mistakes. 

*  Dionysius,  i.l4. 

^^  Scmpronius  triumpht  vii.  Kai  Oct,  Sul})icius  Kal  Nov. 
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Diodorus  might  be  considered  as  well  weighed^^,  was  an 
alliance  affording  protection,  and  hardly  an  equal  one. 

It  is  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  which  often  put  the 
fidelity  of  the  Roman  subjects  to  a  test  which  they  did  not 
stand,  that  the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  undoubtedly 
belongs;  the  senatus-consultum  made  on  the  proposal  of 
the  pretor  L.  Cornelius:  for  this  L.  Cornelius,  son  of 
Cnaeus,  is  certainly  the  same  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
begotten  by  Gnaeyo9«  whose  coffin  is  one  of  the  most  Tene- 
rable  monuments  at  Rome:  the  inscription  on  it  says  ex- 
pressly^ that  he  had  been  pretor^.  It  gives  to  the  Tibur- 
tines  the  assurance,  that  the  senate  would  receive  as  true 
and  valid  their  justification  in  reply  to  the  charges  against 
their  fidelity,  and  that  it  had  given  no  credit  even  before  to 
these  charges:  *^  because  we  knew  that  we  had  not  so 
deserved  of  you,  that  you  should  do  it,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  you  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  been  useful  to  you  and  your  state;  and  after  the 
senate  has  heard  your  speeches,  we  believe  still  more  what 
we  thought  before,  that  you  have  not  sinned  in  these 
things.  And  as  you  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  senate 
respecting  these  things,  we  think,  and  you  must  believe^ 
that  you  will  be  considered  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  people  also**^. 


*^  6  ^yjtAos  'P.  9pbs  —  (^abrohs)  —  evtquixiv  hrotifearo,  .  Diodorus, 
XX.  101. 

^  In  the  sixteenth  centarj,  ivhen  this  monument,  which  was 
discovered  more  than  two  centnries  later,  was  not  jet  Lnown,  people 
referred  this  senatas-consultum  to  a  much  earlier  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  names  of  the  senators,  who  are  named  as  witnesses 
present  when  it  was  written  down :  almost  immediatelj  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  hy  the  Gaiils.  But  at  that  time  there  was  jet  no 
pretor. 

*  I  transcribe  the  whole  senatus  consnltum,  as  many  readers 
may  not  have  at  hand  Gmter's  colleciion,  just  as  it  is  given  hj  him 
p.  499,  only  filling  up  some  of  the  abbreviations,  and  without  answer- 
in^  for  all  the  readings:  for  I,  for  my  own  part,  should  feel  inclined 
to   read   L.  Postuniius  L.  not  S.  F.   etc.  —  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  F.  Practir 
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The  crime  which  the  Tiburtines  were  charged  with 
having  committed  against  the  Roman  people,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  but  some  alleged  treacherous  design. 
This  might  have  taken  place  in  426  (431)  or  434  (439). 
But  as  the  Aequians  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Tibur, 


Senatnro  consalait  a.  d,  iii.  Nonns  Maitts  sub  aede  Kastoras :  scri- 
bendo  adfuerunt  A.  Manilas  A.  F.  Sex.  Jalias,  L.  Fostumius  S.  F. 
Quod  Teibartes  verba  feccrant,  quibasqae  de  rebus  vo8  purgavistii^, 
ea  senatus  animiim  advortit  ita  utei  aequom  fuU;  nosque  ea  ita  audi- 
Teramiis  ut  vos  deixistis  Tobeis  nontiata  esse:  ea  nos  animum  nos- 
trum non  indoncebainus  ita  facta  esse  propter  ea  quod  scibaraus  ea 
vos  merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisse :  neqae  vos  dignos  esse,  quel  ea 
faceretis,  neque  id  vobeis,  neque  rei  poplicae  vostrae  oitile  esse 
facere :  et  posiquam  vostra  verba  senatus  audivit,  tanto  niagis  nni- 
mum  nostrum  indoucimns,  ita  ntei  ante  arbitrabamur  de  eieis  rebus 
af  Tobis  peccatum  non  esse.  Qnonque  de  cieis  rebus  Senatuei  purgatei 
estis,  credimuf  vosque    animum    vostrum    indoucere    oporiet,   item  vos 

populo  Romano  purgatos    fore. The   brazen    table,  which   contains 

this  senatus-consultum,  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Tivoli 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  temple  of  Hercules 
with  its  library  once  stood.  Ficoroni  still  saw  it  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eigiiteenth  century  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini,  which  was 
then  still  rich  in  antiquities :  now  it  is  no  longer  found  there,  as  I 
have  been  exprc&sly  assured  on  repeated  enqniries:  and  I  imagine 
that  the  same  carelessness,  by  which  the  house  of  the  Barberini  soon 
after  the  time  of  Ficoroni  lost  so  many  other  treasures  of  art  and 
antiquity,  also  caused  the  loss  of  this,  the  value  of  which  was  then 
well  known :  for  Garatoni,  who  was  librarian  to  this  princely  house 
during  almofft  the  whole  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Fins  VI.,  does  not 
mention  this  senatus-consultum,  where  he  had  immediate  occasion  to 
do  so,  if  he  had  it  before  his  eyes.  It  has  unfortunately  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  world:  I  at  least  have  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  all  the 
collections  of  Italy  accessible  to  me,  and  which  were  likely  to  be  enricht 
from  that  of  the  Barberini,  and  have  found  no  one  who  even  knew 
of  a  report  as  to  where  it  had  been  carried.  Tims  too  has  the  senatus- 
consultnm  respecting  the  honours  of  Germanicus,  of  which  Fea  fortu- 
nately took  a  copy  in  plaster  of  Paris,  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
wrrld.  —  G niter  says  after  Fulvius  Ursinus,  that  the  writing  was  very 
ancient :  on  this  point  one  may  now  speak  with  much  greater  certainty 
than  was  then  possible:  a  later  copy,  as  that  of  the  inscription  of  DiiiiiuH, 
may  be  just  as  genuine  as  an  original. — Would  that  others  would  search 
uftor  traces  of  this  table ! 
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it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  charges  were  brought 
against  them  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  this 
people  and  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Hemicans;  which 
supposition  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  L.  Scipio 
was  consul  in  448  (454). 

I  think,  that  the  dignity,  moderation  and  faithfulness 
towards  a  faithful  town  in  this  document  should  reconcile 
an  impartial  judge  to  the  Komans  of  that  time,  notwith- 
standing many  a  reproach  which  their  conduct  in  those 
times  has  occasioned:  but  I  always  except  the  breach  of 
the  Caudine  peace,  which  nothing  can  excuse.  Otherwise 
it  should  not  be  overlookt,  that  the  struggle  of  Rome  with 
the  Samnites  involved  its  existence,  while  it  was  for  sove- 
rainty:  and,  that  the  Romans  called  by  providence  to  give 
a  new  form  to  Italy,  against  which  the  Samnites  alone 
struggled  with  justice,  because  they  too  might  have  done 
it,  acted  from  necessity  even  in  the  hard  oppression  of  the 
nations  which  they  crippled  and  endangered.     * 

The  acquisition  of  public  domain  from  the  Aequian  war 
was  the  greater,  as  the  numerous  townships  were  taken  by 
the  sword  one  by  one.  When  therefore  it  was  decreed 
to  found  a  colony  at  Alba  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was 
to  keep  the  Marsians  as  well  as  the  Aequians  in  obedience, 
there  was  suiBcient  land  to  be  assigned  to  six  thousand 
colonists  in  444  (450).  Alba  is  a  Cyclopian  town,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Italy. 
In  the  same  year  a  new  colony  of  four  thousand  men  was 
establisht  at  Sora;  three *^  or  four®*  years  later  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Aequians  too  Carseoli  was  founded  as  a 
colony  with  four  thousand  citizens.  This  fortress  and 
Alba  lay  upon  the  road  afterwards  called  the  Valerian, 
which  like  most  of  the  Roman  roads  was  a  highway  long 
before  it  was  constructed  with  art,  and  led  from  Tibur  in 
the  valley  of  the  Anio  up  to  Carseoli,  then  to  Alba  and 
through  the  Marsian  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. 

<«  Velleius,  i.  U.  *»  Livy,  x.  13. 
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The  despair  at  such  works,  which  establisht  the  duration 
of  the  Roman  empire  immoveably,  twice  drove  the  Aequi- 
ans  in  445  and  446  (451  and  452)  to  a  hopeless  revolt^ 
which  was  very  soon  subdued.  The  first  time,  when  the 
new  citizens  of  Alba  maintained  themselves  with  their  own 
forces  alone  against  a  vigorous  attack,  the  cause  directly 
common  to  them  both  had  united  the  Marsians  to  them^**, 
who  were  just  as  little  able  to  resist  the  Roman  arms. 
They  were  defeated  and  three  of  their  towns^  Milionia, 
Plestina  and  Fresilia  taken,  and  then  at  their  request  a 
new  treaty  was  granted  to  them,  which  now  at  least  was 
certainly  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy, for  they  were  obliged  as  a  punishment  to  give  up  even 
a  part  of  their  territory.  So  much  was  the  cause  directly 
common  to  these  two  nations  alone,  that  the  nations  allied 
with  the  Marsians  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  at  all  in 
their  war,  and  that  in  the  same  year  the  Vestinians  sought 
and  obtained  an  alliance  with  Rome.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  Picentians  did  the  same.'® 

By  these  repeated  defeats  the  nation  of  the  Aequians 
was  brought  down,  it  is  true,  to  a  very  low  state;  but  the 
words,  that  they  were  almost  annihilated '^  are  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  literally  as  when  we  read  that 
the  Epirots  were  almost  annihilated.  They  were  a  great 
people;  the  short  duration  of  the  later  revolts  could  not 
have  caused  much  blood  to  flow,  nay  there  must  have  been 
a  great  number  of  people  remaining  who  restored  the  popu- 
lation, so  far  as  it  was  not  prevented  by  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  the  land.  Cicero  says,  that  the  Aequians 
obtained  the  franchise'^;   he  himself  was  a  Volscian;  he 


But  Carseoli  was  not  jet  foandcd:  it  may  however  have  been  decreed: 
and  at  any  rate  this  town  did  not  lie  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians 
(LAry,  x.  3.),  bnt  in  the  heart  of  the  Aequians. 

'^  Livy,  X.  3, 10. 

^*  Nomen    Aeqaornm    prope    ad     intemecionem     deletum.       Livy, 
IX.  45. 

"  Cicero,  de  Off.  1. 11.  (35.) 
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seems  to  have  bad  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
tribe  and  of  the  Aequians  who  were  a  kindred  race,  and  to 
have  known  something  of  the  great  men,  that  had  existed 
among  them^^';  he  cannot  be  mistaken  here;  and  in  the 
census  of  the  Italian  nations  at  the  time  of  the  great  Cisal* 
pine  war  the  Aequians  are  no  more  mentioned  than  the 
Volscians, — because  they  were  Roman  citizens.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  they  became  so  after  this  war:  or  it  was 
after  the  foundation  of  the  two  colonies,  which  rendered 
senseless  any  further  attempt  to  throw  off  the  soverainty, 
that  the  franchise  granted  to  them  as  early  as  443  (449) 
was  extended  so  as  to  become  the  full  Quiritarian.  Foi  in 
447  (453)  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,  the  same  that 
subdued  them  in  443  (449),  founded  two  new  tribes,  the 
Terentina  and  Aniensis,  which  assuredly  contained  no 
other  new  citizens  than  the  Aequians  themselves.  For  the 
former  was  not  far  from  the  Arpinatians  and  Atinatians^^ ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  region  of  the  latter  on  the  upper 
Anio — on  the  lower  all  were  Latin  or  had  been  divided 
into  regions  from  early  times — is  clear  enough  from  its 
name.  Kow  from  the  fact  that  two  tribes  were  given  to' 
them^  and  that  no  more  were  afterwards  granted  to  the 
Sabines^  it  is  also  clear^  that  they  must  still  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  year  444  (450)  the  franchise  without 
the  suffragium  was  granted  to  the  Arpinatians  and  Tre- 
bulanians  on  the  Samnite  frontier  between  Casilinum  and 
Caudium.^* 

The  Lucanians  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence than  they  returned  to  the  exercise  of  their  old 
hostilities  against  Tarentum,  which  had  not  yet  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans.  These  hostilities^  coming  as 
they  did  from  the  side  of  Apulia,  did  not  threaten,  it  is 
true,  the  walls  of  the  city,  but   they  did  its   territoryJ^ 

^  de  re  publ.  in.  4.  (7.) 

^*  This  is  clear  from  Cicero,  pro  Flancio,  IS.  (39.) 

'*  Livy,  X.  1. 

*  Tapax^7voi  iroKtfJtoy  ?x°*^**  'P^*  Acwicavous  ical  'Pu-fto/ovf.  l>io- 
dorus.  XX.  104. 
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Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Samnites  they  returned 
to  their  system  of  taking  into  their  pay  a  prince  with  his 
army*^^;  and  they  still  continued  (450)  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  their  mother-city  Sparta,  although  everything  had 
been  changed  in  Greece.  Sparta  as  a  state  had  been 
unable  to  afford  assistance  ever  since  the  unsuccessfiil  issue 
of  the  courageous  undertaking  of  Agis:  it  existed  only 
through  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours^  who,  however, 
during  the  time  that  had  elapst  &om  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
to  the  last  Agis,  had  reduced  the  boundaries  of  Laconica 
by  successive  conquests  to  the  narrow  limits  in  which  we 
afterwards  find  it.  Internally  it  experienced  all  the  disad- 
Tantages  of  forms  and  institutions  entirely  unchanged, 
which  cannot  bring  back  the  soul  that  has  departed  from 
them.  A  state  of  things  such  as  this  can  bring  no  re- 
proaches against  another,  which  arises  from  a  want  of  fixt 
forms;  nay  it  is  even  worse,  for  there  reigns  in  the  former 
before  the  throne  of  the  dead  letter  a  mock-justice  with  its 
haughtiness  and  hypocrisy:  the  noblest  and  freest  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  mind,  which  may  still  develop 
themselves  nobly  in  a  state  in  dissolution,  are  the  very 
things  which  are  the  most  condemned  and  crusht.  Rome 
could  not  make  its  customs  and  laws  last  for  ever,  for  this 
is  granted  to  no  human  things;  but  it  renewed  them  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  adapting  the  forms  to  the  existing  real- 
ity, and  when  this  was  neglected  and  every  attempt  to 
restore  what  was  decayed,  was  foolish,  the  customs  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  feelings  of  many  and  the  actions 
of  some.  At  Sparta  not  a  line  was  altered  in  the  laws, 
which  were  regarded  as  a  revelation:  the  syssitia  and  the 
education  existed  extemaUy  as  they  had  done  centuries 


^^  That  this  was  done  now  and  could  be  dispenst  with  daring 
the  whole  time  of  the  Samnite  war,  will  be  a  proof  to  those  who 
know  how  to  understand  historjr  clearly,  that  what  has  been  said  in 
this  history  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Tarcntines  und  Lucanians 
to  the  Samnites  has  not  been  sophistically  inferred  from  insofBcient 
data. 
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before;  but  wealth  and  usury  had  crept  in,  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  loop-holes  in  the  legislation,  and  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  a  few  over-rich  houses  and  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty  without  a  middle  class  was  nowhere  worse. 
The  besetting  sin  of  the  people,  avarice,  which  Lycurgus 
had  openly  combated  by  forbidding  the  use  of  coined  gold 
and  silver,  had  on  this  very  point  completely  dispense 
with  the  laws,  although  they  pharisaically  boasted  of  keep- 
ing them  sacred;  and  the  more  limited  the  sphere  of 
thoughts,  in  which  they  could  lawfully  move,  the  grosser 
became  vice:  literature  and  science,  the  consolation  of 
other  nations  when  sunk  equally  low,  nay  their  only  mo- 
ral preservation,  still  continued  to  be  banisht  even  now. 
The  Spartans,  and  even  the  Heraclids  themselves,  sought 
riches  at  the  Macedonian  court  by  the  most  unworthy 
means,  and  indulged  themselves  in  forein  lands  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  luxuries.  Such  an  one  was 
Cleonymus,  a  grandson  of  king  Cleombrotus,  who  had 
fallen  at  Leuctra,  and  grandfather  of  the  last  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes.  Exasperated  at  the  just  decision  which  had 
assigned  the  throne  to  his  nephew  Areus,  he  disturbed  the 
peace  with  his  ambition,  and  the  ephors  gladly  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  levy  an  army  and  lead  it  to  their  assistance.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  dissolution  of  morals  and  to 
the  general  distress  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  did  it  become 
easier  to  collect  hosts  of  troops;  and  he  who  had  saved 
from  the  ashes  of  his  native  city  nothing  but  his  bare  life, 
found  himself  under  the  same  newly  raised  banners  united 
with  .the  veteran  hireling,  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  friends,  which  had  been  shed  in  the 
storm  of  his  city  and  was  often  mixt  with  that  of  the  leader 
under  whose  commands  he  had  before  murdered.  The 
Tarentine  vessels  conveyed  Cleonymus  with  6000  men  to 
Italy ;  and  among  an  equal  number  which  he  enlisted  there, 
there  were  surely  very  many  Saranites,  who  were  fond  of 
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mercenary  service*^®.  The  militia  of  Tarentum,  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  also  came  under  the  command  of  the 
chief  captain;  and  this  force  was  still  further  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  the  Salentines  and  of  most  of  the 
Italietes.  The  Lucanians  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it, 
and  received  from  the  Greek  general  who  pretended  to  have 
come  as  the  protector  of  the  Greeks,  the  command  to  unite 
their  forces  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the  still  wealthy 
Metapontum,  which  continued  to  be  independent  of  Taren- 
turn.  It  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates,  and  Gleonymus 
carried  away  from  thence  six  hundred  talents  and  two  hun- 
dred maidens  under  the  name  of  hostages^  in  order  to  seek 
among  them  the  gratification  of  his  lusts. 

The  object  for  which  Tarentum  had  invited  him,  was 
now  attained:  for  though  a  Greek  army  in  combination 
with  the  Samnites  would  perhaps  have  given  to  the  war 
quite  a  different  tum^  yet  as  the  Samnites  had  concluded 
the  war  by  such  an  unfortunate  peace,  it  was  not  the  time 
to  venture  upon  a  war  of  their  own  against  Rome  without 
the  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  termination,  in 
the  course  of  which  such  a  profligate  general  might  sud« 
denly  desert  their  service  or  perhaps  even  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant.  Gleonymus  too  must  have  been  just  as  little 
inclined  to  undertake  it;  he  was  allured  by  the  invitations 
of  exiled  Siceliots,  to  deliver  their  island  from  the  dominion 
of  Agathocles,  though  they  would  only  have  given  to  it 
in  eicchange  a  tyrant  just  as  wicked  and  more  contempt-* 
ible.  Thus  the  Tarentines  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
depart^  doubtleas  by  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  by  conveying  him  over  to  Gorcyra.  Of  this  noble 
island,  which  however  for  a  long  time  past  had  lost  all  its 
power,  as  if  in  punishment  for  the  frightful  crimes  of  its 
flourishing  period,  he  took  possession   without  resistance 

^*  The  true  name  of  mercenaries,  and  used  too  without  any  reproach,  is 
hitrones. 
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and  used  it  as  his  head-quarters,  making  further  prepara- 
tions and  draining  its  resources. 

Not  long  after,  Tarentuni  got  rid  of  the  dangerous 
alliance,  under  pretext  of  which  Cleonjmus  could  return, 
and  this  year  445  (451)  is  undoubtedly  the  tiroe^  when  the 
peace  between  fiome  and  Tarentum  was  concluded,  of 
which  one  of  the  conditions  was^  that  the  Roman  ships  of 
war  should  not  suil  north  of  the  Lacinian  promontory^^^ :  a 
condition^  which  alone  proves,  that  Tarentum  concluded 
it  with  the  most  complete  preservation  of  its  independence. 
Earlier  treaties  may  have  existed  between  the  two  states, 
for  the  relations  of  Rome  to  forein  states  had  undoubtedly 
long  before  this  been  incomparably  more  extensive  than 
Livy  knew  of  and  has  described^  but  such  would  have 
become  invalid  by  the  war  and  could  not  have  been 
sieged.  But  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  force,  when  the 
great  war  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Tarentum^  and 
had  existed  long  before^  proves  further,  that  the  Taren- 
tines  had  been  quite  neutral  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

The  Salentines,  who  like  Tarentum  had  abandoned  the 
alliance  with  Cleonymus^  must  have  sued  for  the  Roman 
protection  at  the  same  time.  For  when  he  returned  with 
Ilia  fleet  and  army  to  the  coast  of  Messapia,  conquered 
Thurise  and  carried  away  its  inhabitants  into  slavery  in  445 
(451),  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  or  the  dictator  C.  Junius 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  gave  back  to  the  Salentines 
the  town  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Greek  army 
of  robbers.  It  appears  that  Cleonymus  did  not  expect 
the  Romans,  and  still  less  had  the  courage  to  venture  on 
greater  undertakings,  but  confined  himself  to  the  success 
of  a  predatory  expedition  against  a  rich  country,  which  did 
not  anticipate  such  an  inroad.  He  sailed  through  the 
Lagoons  into  the  Brenta,  and  landed  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  Patavium :  but  those  who  landed  paid  dearly 
when  the  citizens  marcht  out  against  them;   and  a  great 

*"  Appian,  Sflmn.  p.  56.    Schw. 
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part  of  the  Greek  galliea,  attackt  by  the  gondolas  and 
allured  &om  the  roadstead  into  the  Lagoons^  ran  upon 
banks  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Diodo- 
rus's  account  of  the  occurrences  near  Triopium^^,  which 
surely  refers  to  no  other  event  than  this,  of  which  no 
one  could  have  had  such  accurate  information  as  Livy, 
states  that  the  fleet  lost  also  by  a  storm  twenty  sails.  So 
much  is  dear,  that  he  returned  to  Corcyra  with  his  army 
ruined,  and  that  all  his  airy  schemes  were  gone:  he  did 
not  even  retain  that  island;  it  fell  about  two  years  after 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles.  He  himself  returned  to 
Sparta,  where  he  past  away  many  a  year  of  his  life  dis- 
honoured by  domestic  disgrace,  imtil  in  his  old  age  he  once 
more  appears  in  history,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country  and 
the  seducer  and  destroyer  of  Pyrrhus. 

105. 


VOL.  III. 


S74 


THE  ETRUSCAN  WARS  DOWN  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR. 


The  state  of  peace  with  the  Etruscans  ever  since  the 
taking  of  the  city  hjr  the  Gauls  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  the  two  nations  up  to  that  time  had  struggled  agaixi£it 
each  other  with  a  vehemence  and  an  exertion,  such   as 
never  had  heen  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
wars.     During  the  first  half  century  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  it  was  the  Etruscan  wars^  which  brought 
Rome  down  more  than  any  others;  and  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  great  Etruscan  towns  and  the  possession  of  its 
whole  territory,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  another  allied 
city,  Capua^  were  occasions  which  might  have  induced  even 
a  peaceful  nation^  which  the  Etruscans  in  former  times 
by  no  means  appear  to  have  been,  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  what  was  lost:   and  those  wounds 
were  still  quite  fresh^  when  Rome's  &11  and  weakness  gave 
the  greatest  hopes.    Yet  all  their  attempts  are  confined  to 
the  attack  upon  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  Rome;  and  this  war  is  carried  on  so  feebly^  that 
it  is  clear,  that  it  can  only  have  been  the  enterprise  of  a     J 
single  town,  the  neighbouring  Yolsinii.     Just  as  little  do 
the  Romans  repeat  those  campaigns  against  Yolsinii,  which 
previous  to  the  Gallic  calamity  had  to  overcome  such  few 
difficulties;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth 
century  that  a  war  arises  with  any  of  the  Etruscan  people     j 
and  then  with  the  Tarquinians  alone;    for  the  Faliscans 
were  Aequians.     Now  although  these  two  cities  were  bound 
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hj  a  truce,  and  kept  it  oonscientiouslj,  although  the  Bo- 
mans  too  had  lor  years  turned  their  attention  to  other 
oooktries,  and  must  have  regarded  the  neutrality  of  the 
Btrusoans  as  a  pieoe  of  great  good*fortune,'^still  it  would 
appear,  that  almost  all  the  Etruscan  towns  were  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  favorable  opportunities  that  often 
occuned,  and  did  not  do  so.     Now  however  much  the  oli- 
garchy weakened  Etmria  as  a  military  power,  however  early 
«t  Volsinii  the  internal  mischiefis  may  have  begun  which  so 
reverst  the  state  of  things,  that  the  s^s  became  masters 
of  the  state,  yet  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery,  it  seems, 
must  be  sought  in  the  danger  from  the  Gauls  and  in  the 
misfortunes,  whidi  the  wars  with  this  people  brought  upon 
the  country.     Although  the  northern  frontier  from  the  sea 
to  the  Bouroes  of  the  Tiber  might  be  impassable,  yet  the 
same  road,  by  which  the  Senonians  penetrated  to  Clusium 
and  Rome,  and  by  which  they  marcht  several  times  into 
Latium,   led    to   an  extensive  and  open   frontier.     This 
danger,  which  was  constantly  renewed  and  became  more 
pressing  as  often  as  new  immigrants  arrived  at  the  Apen- 
nines, must  have  induced  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  greater  danger  and  whose  powers  were 
undoubtedly  greatly  exhausted,  to  maintain  towards  Some 
tidier   by  treaty  or  silently  a  lasting  peaceable  relation, 
which  secured  to  the   Romans  the  twofold  advantage  of 
enabling  them  to  direct  their  whole  forces  towards  south- 
ern  Italy,  and  of  keeping  up  a  bulwark   between  them- 
selves and  the   Gauls.     In  the  mean  time  the  Gauls  in 
the  Cisalpine  fields  became  more  un warlike;  their  military 
character  disappeared,  just  as  the  Goths  in  Italy  lost  their 
bravery  within  forty  years;  and  they  became  accustomed 
to  prefer  the  produce  of  their  country,  which  is  rich  even 
for  the  idle,  to  the  booty  which  after  all  they  were  fre- 
quently thwarted  in  obtaining  afker  shedding  their  blood 
for  it.     The  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand  gained  in  mili- 
tary skill  and  courage:  and  since,  as  Bome^s  own  example 
shewSf    peace    could   be  concluded   with   the    Gauls,   the 

T  2 
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Etruscans  either  began  to  believe  after  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tulae,  that  the  moment  was  now  come  for  them  too  to 
recover  their  old  frontier  of  the  Tiber;  or,  when  the  C(hi- 
sequences  of  it  did  not  answer  all  their  expectations,  to 
perceive,  that  if  the  Samnites  shoald  be  subdued,  their  own 
independence  would  not  last  long. 

Like  all  those  nations,  which  did  not  declare  or  com- 
promise themselves,  till  the  Etruscans  had  already  laid 
down  their  arms  and  the  Samnites  could  no  longer  main- 
tain themselves,  the  Etruscans  too  imdertook  the  war  much 
too  late^  to  which  without  doubt  they  had  long  before  been 
urgently  invited  by  the  Samnites.  It  was  decreed  at  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  towns,  and  preparations  made 
for  it  as  early  as  the  year  436  (442),  for  the  hostilities  were 
thought  at  Rome  so  unavoidably  near^  thatC.  Junius  Bubulcus, 
who  had  been  appointed  dictator  for  this  reason^  commanded 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  &om  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  forty-five  to  take  the  military  oath.  All  the  Etrus- 
can people^  except  the  Aretinians,  though  they  afterwards 
joined  them^  for  they  concluded  peace  in  438  (444),  and 
we  may  also  add  Caere,  which  was  already  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  Rome,  had  united  for  the  war:  the  Faliacans 
took  no  part  in  it^®^  Among  all  those  people  moreover 
the  Tarquinians  assuredly  had  been  the  only  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Romans  among  all  the  Etruscans  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Yeii;  they  had  concluded  a  forty  years'  truce  in 
the  year  399  (404)^  and,  if  in  connexion  with  the  other 
Etruscans,  they  set  aside  the  peace  as  early  as  436  (442)^ 


^  Otherwise  it  would  sorely  have  been  mentioned,  that  thej 
sued  for  peace:  for  Liyy  does  not  indade  them  among  the  Etms- 
cans,  whose  towns  he  does  not  mention  separately:  he  distingoisht 
the  two  nations  {Faliscot  qvoque  arma  Tu$cu  jmurimt:  x.45).  In 
the  second  Etmscan  war  they  were  so  closely  idlied  to  Borne,  that 
the  Boman  baggage  remained  at  Falerii  and  the  town  received  a  Roman 
garrison  to  protect  it  (x.  9),  and  it  is  stated  subsequently,  though  not,  it  is 
true,  till  453  (459),  that  they  had  been  friends  of  the  Boman  people  for 
many  years.    . 
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they  violated  their  oaths;  or  else  we  have  here  also  to 
understand  cyclical  years*®*.  The  former  is  the  more  im- 
probable, as  they  had  neglected  opportunities  incomparably 
more  fiivorable  for  accomplishing  something  even  alone: 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  the  remaining  part 
of  the  nation  might  determine  them  to  allow  a  few  more 
years  to  pass,  after  the  time  had  already  given  them  the 
right  of  gratifying  their  passion. 

Two  colonies  with  Latin  rights,  Sutrium  on  the  subse- 
quent Aurelian^  and  Nepete  on  the  later  Flaminian  road, 
both  little  more  than  a  day's  march  from  the  city,  protected 
the  Roman  territory,  the  former  against  Yolsinii,  the  latter 
against  the  Faliscans.  The  whole  united  force  of  the 
Etruscans  advanced  towards  Sutrium  before  438  (444); 
but  the  army  of  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius  protected  or  re- 
lieved the  fortress.  It  is  surprising,  that  a  consular  army, 
amounting  at  the  most  with  the  allies  to  20,000  men,  was 
sufficient  in  this  and  the  following  campaign  to  meet  the 
force  of  all  Etruria:  we  may  indeed  believe  Livy,  that  the 
Etruscans  were  superiour  in  numbers,  the  Bomans  in 
valour:  but  the  former  too  shewed  the  perseverance  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  pickt  and  were  accustomed  to  war. 
They  stood  in  the  field  at  sunrise  drawn  up  for  fighting, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Romans:  the  consul  ordered  his 
men  to  take  their  meal,  before  they  marcht  out.  Both 
armies  faced  each  other  for  a  long  while,  before  either  side  # 
formed  the  resolution  of  opening  the  battle:  it  was  not  till 
after  midday  that  the  Etruscans  raised  the  war  cry.  Both 
sides  fought  with  equal  perseverance:  the  Romans  met  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  though  superiour  in  numbers. 


^^  I  have  said  above  (sach  a  remark  is  not  foand  written  down), 
in  what  sense  I  leave  the  jear  422  without  assigning  consols  to  it,  as 
Dodwell  does.  In  reality  thirty-eight  years  had  not  elapst  from  the 
middle  of  404  to  the  same  season  in  442,  but  only  about  37 1.  I  remark  by 
the  way  that  40  years,  the  time  for  which  truces  were  usually  concluded 
with  the  Etruscans,  are  as  cyclical  years  exactly  a  third  of  100  years  of  12 
months'  length. 
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with  tbeir  first  lines,  and  when  the  preserve  took  their  phee 
in  the  evening  and  attackt  with  fresh  strength  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  wearied  out  by  the  whok  day^s  fight,  the 
battle  ended,  but  still  indecisirelj.  Both  armies  retreated 
to  their  camps,  and  neither  felt  strong  enough  to  wish  for 
a  second  engagement :  on  that  bloody  day  more  of  the 
Etruscans  were  killed,  and  more  of  the  Bomans  ferially  and 
severely  wounded:  a  statement  worthy  of  notioe  as  shew- 
ing the  difference  of  the  weapons,  with  which  the  fight  was 
conducted  on  the  two  sides. 

According  to  this  account,  which  is  supported  by 
Livy^s  saying  nothing  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul,  it  is 
very  surprising  to  find  one  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  sus- 
picion, that  their  author  was  deceived  by  family  fictions, 
is  increast  by  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  next 
campaign  439  (445)  was  opened.  For  the  Etruscans  be- 
sieged Sutrium,  and  Q.  Fabius  conducted  the  Boman 
army,  undoubtedly  a  much  weaker  one^",  cautiously  to 
its  relief  by  roundabout  ways  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  fields.  Trusting 
to  their  superiority  in  numbers  the  Etruscans  hastened  to 
attack  him :  he  drew  up  his  troops  upon  the  hills,  where 
the  ground  itself  covered  with  stones  supplied  weapons 
against  the  enemy  approaching  carelessly^  and  allowed 
them  to  spare  their  arms.  When  the  prudent  use  which 
^the  Romans  made  of  the  country  had  checkt  the  Etruscans 
and  placed  them  in  perplexity,  a  general  attack  sword  in 
hand  hurled  them  down  from  the  half  ascended  highths, 
and  the  Boman  cavalry  cut  off  the  fugitives  from  their  road 
to  the  camp.  The  latter,  together  with  a  rich  booty,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Thirty-eight  standards  were 
taken,  and  many  thousand  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
fallen  or  been  made  prisoners. 


*^  Ut  loco  paacitatem  snonim  adjararet:— Etrusci — mnltitadiiiis 
immemores:  Liyy,  ix.  S5.    TAv  Tvf^wwp  roXAoa  w\i9%ffm  wifipafUirrmw  it\ 
th  'iovrptow:  Diodoras,  xx.  35. 
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Now  whatever  exaggerations  there  maj  be  ia  ihii  nar- 
ratiye^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  one  entirely  fietitious,  and  yet  Diodoms 
knows  nothing  of  this  battle,  but  informs  us,  that  Fabius 
relieved  Sutrium  by  invading  Etxuria  by  a  different  road^^: 
and  this  undertaking  was  in  fact  so  desperately  bold,  that 
the  senate  might  well  tremble  for  its  success,  and  try  every 
thing  to  prevent  it.  The  Roman  and  the  independent  port 
of  Etruria  was  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Yiterbo, 
which  were  called  the  Giminian  forest.  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  this  country,  abandoned  by  both  nations 
to  nature  as  neutral  ground  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
one  another,  like  that  which  forms  the  dry  military  frontier 
of  Croatia,  had  become  impassable  through  wild  vegetation 
and  neglect  of  the  road,  so  that  a  defeated  army  might 
find  its  destruction  in  it.  But  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  Livy  falls,  whenever  he  allows  his  ima- 
gination to  make  up  the  image  of  by-gone  circumstances, 
when  he  states,  that  previous  to  Fabius  no  one,  not  even 
merchants,  had  past  through  this  forest,  and  that  it  could 
not  appear  credible  to  any  one,  that  a  person  should  have 
done  so^: — which  surely,  in  order  that  this  might  avert 
suspicion  from  the  Roman  spies,  would  necessarily  have 
bounded  the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  reach  it  by  any 
other  road  from  the  side  of  Falerii.  Eighty  years  before, 
Boman  armies  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Yolsinii,  and 
had  consequently  marcht  over  those  mountains:  at  a  still 

«*  XX.  35.  N.  B. 

^  He  compares  the  impassable  nature  of  the  forest  with  that  of 
the  German  ones,  such  as  they  had  been  a  short  time  before,  impass- 
able and  full  of  horrour  to  the  Bomans.  From  this  passage  we  may 
infer  with  great  certainty  when  he  wrote  the  ninth  book :  namely, 
after  the  campaigns  of  Dmsus,  for  it  was  only  through  them  that  the 
horrours  of  the  German  forests  were  banisht,  until  they  returned 
after  the  defeat  of  Varus.  He  was  then  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
when  Dionysius  pnblisht  his  work,  he  had  not  yet  commenced  writing  at 
all 
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earlier  time  Boman  meicbants  had  yisited  the  fidr  near 
the  temple  of  Yoltumna:  it  is  however  perhaps  probablei 
that  the  forest  did  not  grow  wild  till  afierwards,  when  the 
frontier  was  fixt  and  that  that  &ir  might  have  been  done 
away  with:  but  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  there  was 
no  communication  at  all  by  land  between  Etruria  and 
Rome  and  Latium^  nay  no  immediate  communication  be- 
tween Etruria  and  the  Faliscans?  There  must  have  been 
roads  for  mules,  and  those  not  a  few,  for  not  only  were  the 
EtruQcans  able  to  appear  before  Sutrium,  which  they  could 
only  reach  through  the  mountain  forest,  but  Fabius  sends 
his  whole  baggage  before  him,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  a  road  for  this  purpose.  But  wherever 
such  roads  exists  there  is  also  intercourse.  What  no  one 
could  have  expected,  was  the  presumption  of  leaving  a 
&r  more  numerous  army  on  the  other  side  and  of  encamp- 
ing in  a  place,  where  the  loss  of  a  battle  became  complete 
destruction.  This  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Etruscans  according  to  Livy's  further  narrative  again  ap- 
peared before  Sutrium,  and  that  Fabius  returns  again 
undisturbed  through  this  awful  mountain  forest  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  raise  the  siege,  so  that  the  presump- 
tion, which  riskt  the  existence  of  an  army,  would  have 
been  nothing  but  a  common  plundering  expedition,  and 
that  he  offers  battle  here,  which  according  to  his  own 
statement  was  placed  by  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perusia, — makes  it  indeed  quite  evident,  that  the  simple 
narrative  of  Diodorus  is  the  correct  one,  though  it  is  true 
we  must  forego  all  the  more  minute  descriptions  in  it;  aid 
that  Livy's  consists  in  repeating  the  same  events  by  com- 
bining entirely  different  accounts. 

The  presence  of  an  Etruscan  army  on  the  Boman  side 
of  the  mountain  is  also  adopted  in  Livy's  accoimt^^:  after 
a  defeat  like  that  which  he  had  just  described,  the  victor, 

^  (Here  a  K.  B.  is  foand  in  the  margin.  The  puaage  alluded  to 
is  perhaps  lArj,  iz.  37 :  qnantns  non  nnqnam  antea  exercitus  ad  Sotriam 
reait) 
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however  strong  the  country  might  have  been^  would Jstill 
have  been  able  to  compel  the  other  party  to  a  complete 
retreat,  and  then  he  could  have  transferred  without  danger 
the  sufferings  of  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The 
case  was  different^  if  that  victory  was  only  a  partial  advan- 
tage over  a  body  of  troops  sent  ahead,  and  the  main  force 
of  the  Etruscans  did  not  abandon  the  siege  of  Sutrium :  to 
effect  this  by  a  diversion^  if  it  was  not  advisable  to  attack 
iar  superior  numbers  within  their  ramparts,  was  the  idea 
of  a  general  like  Fabius,  whose  consciousness  of  his  powers 
freed  him  from  the  fetters  of  extreme  caution,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  as  a  general  rule  saved  Rome  from  great 
misfortunes,  since  she  was  obliged  to  trust  her  wars  to 
generals  of  inferior  talents  also. 

After  that  battle  he  continued  for  a  considerable  while 
in  the  field  opposed  to  the  Etruscans^  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  senate,  since  the  formation 
of  an  army  of  reserve  was  necessary,  if  the  enemy  should 
disregard  the  devastation  of  their  country  and  march 
against  Some  itself.  During  this  interval  he  sent  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  possest  a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage, in  disguise  through  Etruria,  in  order  to  sound  the 
sentiments  of  the  Umbrian  people^  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  those  whom  he  might  find  averse  to  the  Etruscans. 
But  this  envoy  found  every  where  such  a  disposition^  that 
he  did  not  disclose  himself  anywhere  till  he  arrived  among 
the  Camertians,  with  whose  senate  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  continued  to  exist,  till  all  the  Italicans  received 
the  Boman  franchise,  and  was  extremely  advantageous  to 
them^^'^:  nevertheless  they  only  pledged  themselves  to 
lend  their  assistance,  if  the  Romans  should  advance  as  &r  as 
their  territories. 

While  Q.  Fabius  was  expecting  the  return  of  his  en- 
voy, the  senate  must  have  forbidden  him  to  carry  his  plan 
into  effect^  and  he  must  have  refused  to  abandon  it:  for 

^  Cicerj,  p:o  Lalb     20.  (16.) 
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the  Bending  of  five  legates  aocompanied  by  two  toibumi  of 
the  people  to  compel  him  to  obedieBce,  was  Buck  an  extia- 
ordinary  measnre^  that  we  are  left  without  doubt  to  oon- 
clude  that  it  had  been  preceded  by  milder  attempts:  the 
sending  of  the  tribunes  could  have  had  no  oA^ex  object  but 
that  of  arresting  him.  But  before  this  embassy  reacht  the 
camp,  the  forbidden  undertaking  had  been  ventured  upon 
and  could  not  be  altered.  About  the  first  watch  of  the 
night  Fabius  sent  away  all  his  baggage:  this  wae  followed 
by  the  infantry:  he  himself  after  sunrise  led  the  cavalry 
towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitering;  towards  evening  he  returned  to  his  camp  and 
reacht  before  dark  those  who  had  gone  ahead.  At  sunrise 
the  army  saw  the  rich  fields  of  Etruria  spread  before  it, 
for  many  years  uninjured,  and  where  no  one  had  antici- 
pated an  invarion  of  the  enemy:  the  booty  was  immense^: 
the  country  people  called  out  by  the  nobles  and  formed  into 
troops,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devastar 
tion :  they  were  disperst  and  suffered  great  loss.  A  regu- 
lar army,  not  firom  the  Etruscan  cities  alone,  but  also  firom 
Umbria,  now  assembled  near  Peruna:  and  ae  no  mentioB 
is  made  of  any  movement  of  the  army  which  kept  Sutrium 
blockaded,  either  in  the  rear  of  the  Fabian  army  or  in  the 
direction  of  Rome,  it  is  the  less  conceivable,  that  the  great- 
est part  should  not  have  marcht  to  this  very  point,  while  the 
troops  of  a  single  city  sufficed  to  keep  a  place  blockaded, 
which  was  of  no  great  importance.  Some  of  the  annals, 
which  Livy  had  before  him,  agree  with  Diodorus  in  placing 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe« 
rusia:  but  we  can  hardly  be  permitted  to  understand  his 
expressions  literally,  according  to  which  it  would  appear, 
as  if  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium,  whither  Q* 


^  Diodoras,  XX.  35.  says,  thai  he  laid  waste  Upper  Etrariat  M 
rris  Tf#r  6ft6pmp  xAp9i»  wwtfifiaX^i  it  is  pfokable  that  'O/tfifUmtr 
should  be  read  here:  compare  44.  In  this  case  the  "Ramans  would 
have  marcht  into  the  territoiy  of  Penisia  through  that  of  Ameria  and 
Tudar. 
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Fablu8  had  returned,  had  been  transferred  to  the  battle  of 
Perusia^  which  had  been  mentioned  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  former  ^^.  Nay,  this  account  eoimds  so 
&bulous,  that  one  would  scarcely  like  to  repeat  it,  if  it 
expressly  referred  to  the  battle  of  Perusia^  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  For  when  Rome  was  anxiously  expecting  the 
result  of  the  war  in  Etruria,  since  a  second  army  had  at  the 
same  time  been  defeated  in  Samnium  and  was  kept  en- 
closed, and  when,  if  the  reserve  legions  had  been  sent  into 
Samnium  in  order  to  meet  the  more  pressing  danger,  it 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  means  of  saving  the  remains 
of  an  army  defeated  in  Etruria,  it  received  intelligence  of 
a  complete  victory,  and  that  the  three  principal  towns, 
Pemsia^  Cortona  and  Arretium  begged  for  peace  and  al- 
liance :  to  these  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  granted. 

The  annals  have  in  their  way  paid  suiEcient  homage 
to  the  '  fame  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius  by  the  enormous 
numbers  of  the  enemy^  which  they  report  to  have  been 
slain  and  taken  prisoners;  the  oldest  fioman  historian  be- 
longed to  his  house:  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
really  historical  of  the  deeds  of  the  man^  whom  his  contem- 
poraries justly  called  the  Greatest.  There  is  especially  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign  the  worst  of  all  perplexing 
harmonies^  the  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  of  accounts  which  are  entirely  diffe- 
rent; and  this  too  is  done  so  badly,  that  one  may  boldly 
judge,  that  the  victory  of  Perusia,  which  Livy  describes  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign^,  and  after  which  this  city  sub- 
mitted to  receive  a  Roman  garrison  and  the  Etruscans 
sought  peace,  is  no  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  such 
annals,  as  did  not  know  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium,  proba- 
bly, as  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  conclude^  by  Fabius 
Pictor  himself. 

^"^  Earn  tarn  claram  pngnam  —  ad  Pemsiam  pngnatam  qoidam  attctores 
sunt.    iz.  37. 
••  X.40. 
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It  might  indeed  be  suspected,  that  the  battle  at  lake 
Yadimo,  which  Livj  places  between  the  two,  is  likewise 
only  a  repetition,  since  Diodorus  in  truth  knows  nothing 
of  it,  but  mentions  after  the  peace  with  tbe  three  eastern 
towns,  the  taking  of  Castula,  a  place,  which  has  otherwise 
become  unknown,  like  so  many  of  the  Etruscan  country- 
towns,  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Sutrium.  As  however  the  western  towns  had  not 
yet  laid  down  their  arms^^'^  there  is  no  internal  impro- 
bability to  prevent  our  allowing  the  reality  of  the  battle 
from  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Livy.  According  to  his 
accoimt  Etruria  had  never  raised  such  a  numerous  and 
select  army  against  the  Romans,  and  curses  and  capital 
punishments  were  as  much  used  to  compel  them  to  re- 
main under  the  standards  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
as  they  had  been  to  assemble  them  at  first^'.    This  army 


*'  Those  in  the  east  were  threatened  by  the  Gauls,  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  allowed  such  a  moment  to  pass  hj  without  availing  themselTes  of 
it:  and  the  internal  disturbances  at  Arretium  (x.S.  5),  which  a  few  yean 
afterwards  led  them  to  seek  the  interference  of  the  Bomans,  hetraj  that 
their  internal  condition  was  rotten. 

"*  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  o(  &  lex  »acraia  in  war:  but  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  quum  vir  vintm  legisaei,  is  not  so  dear; 
but  the  best  explanation  of  it  probablj  is,  that  the  generals  first 
called  out  a  number  of  the  most  trustworthy,  and  that  each  of  these 
selected  one  known  to  him,  and  so  on.  —  One  is  weary  of  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  which  the  Boman  historian  passes  over  care- 
lessly: here  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  glaring.  After  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  lost  60,000  men  at  Sutrium  —  consequently 
not  less  than  100,000  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  — and  after 
the  three  largest  towns  had  withdrawn,  they  raise  a  more  numerous 
army  than  ever:  consequently  not  less  than  100,000  men  from  a 
country,  which,  after  the  separation  of  the  three  towns,  was  much 
smaller  than  modem  Tuscany,  and  which,  excluding  the  eastern 
towns  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  A  mo,  then  a  marsh,  contained  a 
population  surely  infinitely  below  the  million  which  is  about  the 
population  of  modem  Tuscany.  Such  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
not  inferiour  to  the  Romans  in  resolution  and  perseverance,  is  then 
said  to  have  been  beaten  and  destroyed  by  a  consular  army  which 
could  scarcely  have  amounted  to  10,000  men  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
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met  the  Romans  near  lake  Yadxmo^  a  salphureoua  piece 
of  water^  which  fills  a  crater  that  has  sunk  down,  on  the 
road  firom  Falerii  to  Perosia^  and  on  the  shores  of  which 
nearly  thirty  years  later  the  battle  was  fought^  which  made 
Etroria  subject  to  Borne.  Here  the  army  of  the  western 
towns  might  certainly  have  met  the  Boman  one  retaming 
to  relieve  Satrium,  and  have  defeated  the  Umbrians,  be- 
fore they  could  efiect  their  union.  This  battle  •  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  with  such  obstinacy,  that  after  the  troops 
of  reserve  were  exhausted  on  both  sides,  the  Boman 
knights  mixt  in  the  ranks  of  the  infimtry  and  thus  at  last 
decided  the  battle. 

After  such  a  glorious  campaign  Q.  Fabius  had  the  most 
brilliant  triumph,  and  was  exempted  firom  the  law,'  that  he 
might  be  elected  again  for  the  next  year.  From  the  state- 
ment in  the  Fasti,  that  he  triumpht  on  the  ides  of  Novem- 
ber as  proconsul,  we  see  that  the  elections  were  held  in  that 
year  by  interrexes,  that  the  consular  year  had  ended  before 
the  middle  of  November,  and  that  from  those  elections, 
until  new  interreigns  again  pusht  the  commencement  still 
forwarder,  it  did  not  begin  till  afiier  the  day  of  his  triumph, 
probably  on  the  first  of  December. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  439  (445)  no  army  of  the 
confederates  seems  to  have  been  collected:  the  Tarquinians 
obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years:  and  after  a  few  fortified 
places  had  been  taken  in  the  Yolonian  territory,  all  the 
other  Etruscan  people  purchast  truce  for  a  year  by  giving 
pay  and  clothing  to  the  Boman  army.  Either  the  consul 
Decius  had  now  disbanded  the  army,  and  the  troops,  which 
he  kept  assembled  between  Bome  and  Tusculum  had 
been  hastily  collected,  when  the  Umbrians  threatened  to 
attack  Bome  itself,  or  they  mistrusted  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  Etruscans,  for  Q^  Fabius  received  orders  to 
lead  his  army  out  of  Samnium  against  the  enemy,  who  still 

paign:  and  the  victors  after  such  a  day  are  said  to  hare  gaiaed  even 
another  battle:  nay,  woold  have  been  strong  enough,  to  take  the 
extremely  strong  fortress  of  Feniaia,  if  it  had  not  snrrendeied  I 
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remained  from  the  Etruecan  war.  The  Umbrians  sub- 
mitted with  imexampled  oowardioe:  but  it  is  in  tmth  in- 
orediUe  and  sounds  like  a  &iry4ale^  whdn  we  are  told,  iJiat 
after  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  run  down  by  the  Romuis  and  led  away  pri- 
soners^ without  making  any  resistance.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  quite  certain,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
Umbrian  people  submitted,  though  they  probably  did  not 
yet  become  permanently  subject  to  fiome:  this  protec- 
torate would  have  compelled  Eome  to  engage  in  wars  with 
tiie  Gauk.  The  Ocriculanians,  to  whom  an  alliance  was 
granted,  seem  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  only 
people  that  formed  a  permanent  rdation  with  Rome:  the 
situation  of  their  town  rendered  them  important  to  the 
Somans.  From  this  time  Livy  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
the  Etruscans  for  the  next  six  years;  it  therefore  appears, 
that  the  truce  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  eadi  time 
undoubtedly  at  the  price  of  new  payments  and  supplies: 
and  this  is  the  more  probable^  as  after  the  transitory  hos- 
tilitieB  of  the  year  445  (451),  only  a  two  years'  truce,  pnr- 
chast  by  a  year's  pay  and  provisions  for  two  months,  is 
again  agreed  upon,  instead  of  an  indefinite  peace  or  one 
concluded  fer  jt  leaglii  of  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  year  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Arretinians,  where 
the  Cilnian  house  lived  in  exile,  called  a  Roman  army  into 
those  distant  regions^  and  that  the  exiles  were  led  back  by 
the  Romans.  It  seems  that  even  as  early  as  this  Rome 
ruled  over  the  Italian  allies  through  the  influence  of  the 
Optimates,  while  the  people  was  always  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  the  eounsels,  which  tempted  it  to  try  to  shake  off 
the  dominion:  even  when  this  might  lead  to  greater  op- 
pression and  ruin.  Some  annals  confined  the  object  of 
the  Roman  campaign  to  this  armed  mediation:  a  dictator 
had  however  been  appointed,  and  the  Fasti,  which  recorded 
his  triumph,  agree  with  those  accoimts,  which  assigned  to 
this  war  hard-fought  battles  and  a  brilliant  victory.  But 
what  reader  would  recollect  the  particulars  of  such  battles. 
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if  the  historian^  who  undertakes  to  represent  Boman  his- 
tory with  irery  di&rent  objects  from  what  was  the  case 
eighteen  bmidred  years  ago,  should  give  an  abridgment  of 
a  narratiye,  whidi  rests  on  no  certain  foundation  in  any 
single  point?  What  is  unavoidable  in  a  great  and  con- 
nected war  like  that  with  the  Samnites,  and  may  furnish 
us  with  results,  would  be  quite  useless  in  isolated  occur- 
rencifiB.  It  is  however  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Roman  army  penetrates  now  into  the  territory  of  Busellae; 
consequently  the  Tarquinians  allowed  them  a  free  and  safe 
passage  conformably  to  the  peace. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  new  truce  the  Umbrian 
Nequintim,  situated  on  a  steep  and  inaccessible  hill,  was 
betoayed  to  the  Bomans  in  447  (453)  aflber  a  long  and 
fimitless  blockade.  The  title  of  the  triumph  celebrated 
afler  this  important  conquest  mentions  the  Samnites  also, 
which  indicates,  that  Samnites,  enlisted  at  least  apparently 
without  the  participation  of  their  government,-*  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  for  any  ferein  service,-^ 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  an  extremely  strong  town,  the 
loss  of  which  rendered  almost  in^>o^8ible  the  communica- 
tion between  Samnium,  Umbria  and  Etruria,  which  had 
already  become  so  very  difficult,  and  made  it  such  that 
nothing  but  rashness  would  attempt  it.  With  this  view 
Rome  sent  a  colony  into  the  conquered  town,  which 
changed  its  name  into  Namia. 

New  swarms  of  Gauls  continued  to  leave  their  mother- 
country  and  march  from  time  to  time  over  the  Alps;  and 
as  happened  during  the  age  of  the  German  migrations, 
they  were  almost  as  formidable  to  their  kinsmen  already 
settled  in  the  country,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  to  the 
old  inhabitants;  for  they  demanded  to  be  received  and  to 
have  a  share  in  the  land.  The  Cisalpinians  induced  such  a 
host  in  447  (453)  by  presents  and  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance, to  seek  new  homes  and  to  march  towards  Etruria  :  in 
like  manner,  the  threatened  Etruscans  turned  the  storm 
from    themselves  against    Borne,   although  a  peace   had 
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existed  between  the  republic  and  the  Gisalpinians  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  Bomans  were  still  afiraid  of  meeting 
the  Gauls  in  the  open  field,  although  they  had  no  other 
enemies  at  the  time.  The  Roman  territory,  at  least  the 
country  of  the  Soman  subjects,  was  laid  waste  with  impu^ 
nity^  and  the  Gauls  returned  across  the  Apennines  laden 
with  rich  booty.  But  here  quarrels  arose  respecting  its 
distribution,  in  which  they  destroyed  one  another.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Polybius^'  of  these  occurrences,  an 
older  and  incomparably  more  trustworthy  authority  than 
most  of  the  annalists,  whom  Livy  usually  follows,  and  after 
whose  example  he  is  probably  silent  in  this  case  too  respect- 
ing the  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory.  The  Etruscans 
according  to  him  bought  off  the  Gauls,  but  were  cheated 
by  them  of  the  gold  with  which  they  had  intended  to  hire 
their  assistance  against  the  Bomans.  The  ravages  suffered 
by  the  Romans  were  revenged  in  the  same  year  by  iheir 
laying  waste  the  open  country  and  villages  of  Etruria.  In 
the  following  year  448  (454)  the  third  Samnite  war  began; 
which  is  so  united  with  the  Etruscan  in  its  most  import- 
ant occurrences,  that  the  history  of  the  two  cannot  be 
separated. 

«"  11. 19. 
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INTERNAL  HISTOEY  FROM  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE  DOWN  TO  THE  THIRD 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


As  Capua  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state^  it  may  be 
comprised  in  the  internal  history.  Wardens  (praefectt)  had 
been  sent  thither^^  from  the  year  431  (436),  and  the 
pretor  L.  Furius  composed  laws  for  the  city.  Livy,  who 
relates  this,  adds,  that  the  Campanians  had  requested  both, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  internal  disturbances,  which  had  worn 
out  their  state.  But  the  commentators  have  been  justly 
surprised,  how  a  magistrate  under  the  Oscan  name  of 
Meddix  tuticus  could  have  afterwards  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Campanian  republic:  and  we  may  remark  in  addi- 
tion^ that  the  dignity  and  estimation  which  Capua  enjoyed 
down  to  the  war  with  Hannibal,  exclude  every  thought  of 
this  city  having  been  degraded  .to  the  most  complete  state 
of  subjection.  But  since  brief  statements  of  this  kind  can 
least  of  all  be  rejected  as  fictitious,  it  remains  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  understand  them.  That  a  magistrate  of  a 
city  which  was  most  friendly  to  it,  should  have  been  called 
to  legislate,  would  have  been  something  quite  common. 
When  confiudon  prevailed   in   their  domestic  affairs,  the 


Liry,  iz.  20.  The  reading  of  the  good,  nay  of  almost  all  ma- 
nuficripta,  Capnam  instead  of  Capuae,  Is  approved  of  by  Gronovius, 
and  IS  unquestionably  correct:  Drakenborch  has  rejected  it  on  totally  false 
grounds. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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nations  of  antiquity  thought  of  anything  rather  than  of 
expecting  relief  from  the  collectiye  deliberation  of  legislative 
assemblies,  nay  the  idea  would  have  appeared  to  them  sense- 
less; and  that  Capua  was  suffering  from  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions, is  rendered  probable  by  the  division  between  the 
nobility  and  commonalty  in  the  Latin  war.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  prefect  too  might  only  be  a  temporary 
measure,  desired  by  the  Roman  party  itself  in  order  to 
prevent  the  success  of  their  adversaries  during  the  Samnite 
war,  but  who  nevertheless  realised  their  inconsiderate 
wishes  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  it  is  still  more  pro- 
bable, that  even  if  the  Soman  pretor  gave  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  the  nomination  of  the  prefects  belonged 
to  the  Campanians  themselves,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  constitution. 

Considering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falemian  dis- 
trict, which  was  distributed  among  plebeians,  considering 
the  many  kinds  of  intercourse,  which  the  connubium  and 
the  commercium  must  have  produced  in  the  ci^  of  Capua 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  industry,  nay  in  all  the  Campanian 
towns,  considering  too  the  partiality  of  the  Romans  for 
usury,  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  Roman 
citizens  settled  permanently  in  Campania,  as  was  sub- 
sequently the  case  in  the  provinces.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  such  persons  being  obliged  to  bring 
their  cases  against  natives  before  a  Campanian  magistrate: 
the  case  was  however  worse,  when  a  native  accused  such 
an  one  before  a  magistrate  of  his  own  nation,  since  the 
foreiner  is  likely  to  suffer  injustice;  but  that  a  Quirite 
should  have  accused  another  before  a  magistrate  of  an 
isopolite  state,  could  evidently  not  be  allowed.  This 
want  of  a  real  judicial  authority  was  however  probably 
not  nearly  so  great  an  evil,  as  that  all  legal  transactions, 
which  proceeded  from  a  Roman  magistrate,  could -not  take 
place  at  all.  Such  an  urgent  want  must  have  been  sup- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in  the  provinces:  and  how 
this  was  done,  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  this  state- 
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tne&t  of  Livy  with  a  well  known  passage  of  Festus.*^  The 
people  elected  piefecte^  every  year,  to  exercise  jurisdic* 
lion  at  Capua,  Guma  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns,-— 
that  is,  for  the  collective  body  of  Roman  citizens  dwelling 
or  sojourning  in  each^  which  was  certainly  called  corwentus, 
as  in  the  provinces,  and  formed  a  community.  That  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  here  of  the  condition  of  Capua, 
which  commenced  after  the  revolt,  when  the  whole 
Campanian  commonwealth  was  destroyed,  is  proved  by 
Cuma  too  being  among  the  ten  towns^,  whose  fidelity 
secured  for  it  all  its  rights,  and  also  Puteoli,  which 
became  a  colony  after  the  war  with  Hannibal.  The 
admixture  of  errour  in  Festus's  own  view  caunot  mislead 
us.  Here,  as  with  regard  to  the  wardens  appointed  by  the 
pretor,  an  earlier  period  previous  to  that  war  is  meant: 
nay  the  prefect  at  Capua^  surely  became  a  magistrate  for 
the  whole  population  firom  the  circumstance,  that  there 
was  no  other  Campanian  magistracy. 

It  is  probable  that  these  corporations  issued  the  coins 
with  the  inscription  Romanomf^,  since  Campania  is  acknow^ 
ledged  both  from  the  coinage  and  the  execution  to  be  the 
country  where  they  were  struck :  in  the  same  manner  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  evident,  that  they  are  more 
ancient  than  the  silver  coinage  at  Borne. 

Now  since  Capua  revolted  in  the  following  year,  strong 
suspicions  must  have  prevailed,  that  the  conspirators  had 
accomplices  in  Rome  itself,  or  at  least  protectors  on  ac- 
count of  the  intermarriages  of  the  high  nobility  in  the  two 
cities:  for  the  dictator  C.  Meanius  was  commissioned  gene- 
rally to  enquire  into  any  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the 

••  s.  ▼.  pnefectarae. 

^  Tb«  number  in  Festns  is  incnrablj  corrupt. 

^  (In  the  margin:  N.B.  Formiae,  Faudia,  Anagnia^  Fruaino.) 

*  Liry,  xxvi.  16. 

*"  From  the  nominative  Romas;  as  Campos  instead  of  Cam^' 
pamma,  (Over  the  word  cotiu  there  is  a  N.B.  Compare  Miiller's 
Etniaker,  L  34,  note  76.) 
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republic,  though  the  jurisdiction  was  surely  still  preserveil 
for  the  people.  But  the  nation  must  at  that  time  have 
been  internally  in  a  distracted  state^  since  a  long  and 
exhausting  war  always  produces  corruption,  carries  away 
the  best,  enriches  the  unworthiest,  and  reduces  every 
thing  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  We  can  perceive  party 
spirit  in  the  hostility  between  L.  Papirus  Cursor  and  Q. 
Fabius:  and  Livy  himself  intimates,  that  the  nobles  car- 
ried on  intrigues  and  entered  into  illegal  conspiracies 
to  decide  the  elections.  These  transgressions  were  fo 
rein  to  the  old  feuds  of  the  estates:  and  the  nobility 
of  the  one  was  not  less  guilty  than  that  of  the  other: 
pure  minds  in  both  were  equally  inclined  to  combat  the 
evil.  The  dictator  was  a  plebeian;  the  friend  whom  he 
chose  for  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius^  was  a  pa- 
trician: both  equally  blameless.**  Both  conducted  their 
enquiries  without  sparing  and  without  fear  of  man.  The 
number  of  the  accused  increast  only  too  much^  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  with  what  hope  they  could  have  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes  against  a  dictator:  they 
might  however  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cuted persons,  and  not  have  been  afraid  of  accusing 
those  who  brought  their  intrigues  to  light,  that  other  en- 
quirers might  bring  them  also  before  the  court  as  guilty 
of  the  same  offence^  if  offence  it  was.  The  dictator  and 
his  friend  now  laid  down  their  dignity  and  demanded 
of  the  consuls  a  trial,  which  declared    their  innocence; 

^^  Let  no  one  call  it  a  lore  of  censuring  the  weaknesses  of  livy,  when  I 
refate  his  making  C.  Maenias .  aecose  the  patricians;  bnt  it  is  in  truth  a 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  prejudices  like  those  which  we  have 
witnessed  from  our  childhood,  in  which  the  accusations  sometimes  prevail 
against  one  and  sometimes  against  the  other  order,  that  the  writer 
who  has  plainly  declared  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  orders  is  per- 
fection, and  has  exprest  himself  against  the  person  who  idly  aud 
shortsightedly  opposed  this  equilibrium  after  it  had  been  attuned,  should 
defend  the  same  person  against  a  literary  attack,  harmless  though  it  be, 
but  which,  if  it  had  in  reality  existed  in  the  mind,  would  but  too  soon  bare 
destroyed  that  equilibrium. 
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perhaps  they  wisht  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  enquiries; 
which  extended  without  limits,  and  which  during  the  time 
of  such  a  heavy  war  necessarily  produced  more  mischief 
than  good.  Among  those  that  were  accused  and  acquitted, 
was  Q.  Publilius  Philo  also^  whose  repeated  consulships 
were  deserved  and  of  advantage  to  his  country^  but  pro- 
bably not  due  to  merit  alone  nor  to  the  general  necessities. 
Livy  relates^  that  the  investigations,  which  were  begim 
with  great  zeal,  were  undertaken  in  vain  against  those 
who  stood  high  in  the  nation^  and  gradually  sunk  down 
to  persons  less  and  less  important,  till  they  died  away 
imperceptibly:  he  adds  that  intrigues  and  conspiracies 
acted  too  powerfully  against  the  endeavours  to  discover 
and  punish  them.  A  statement,  which  may  be  considered 
more  certain  than  almost  every  thing  which  he  relates  of 
the  wars,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  contained  in 
the  annals,  or  if  he  found  it  in  the  later  ones,  perhaps  in 
Macer,  was  revealed  by  the  &te  of  the  Mamilian  and  Y arian 
rogations. 

The  alteration  in  the  old  laws  of  debt,  which  Livy  relates 
under  the  year  424  (429)^  probably  belongs,  as  has  been 
conjectured  long  ago,  to  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius 
I^ibo,  whose  consulship  in  that  year  may  easily  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  mistake.  Besides  the  passage  of  Varro^^ 
already  quoted  by  Sigonius,  which  can  be  emended  with 
sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  all  the  corruptions  in 
the  manuscript,  two  narratives  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  which  derived  the  misfortune  of  the  impoverisht 
youth  from  the  disgrace  of  Caudium,  attest  that  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  placed  this  advance  of  plebeian  liberty  after 
the  consulship  of  Poetelius.^ 

In  this  period,  in  which  the  events  continue  to  be  almost 
entirely  uncertain,  Roman  history  still  acquires  sufficient 
distinctness  and  minuteness,  to  allow  us  to  discern  the  per- 

«*»  De  Ling.  Lat.  vii.  5.  (vi.  p.  101.) 
*  Cumparo  above,  p.  156. 
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sonal  character  of  more  than  one  man,  as  in  contemporary 
history^  which  almost  always  admits  a  just  and  decisive 
opinion  upon  the  whole  character  of  an  important  man, 
though  it  is  exposed  to  a  false  judgement  in  particular  cases. 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  sumamed  the  Blind  from  the 
misfortune  which  hefell  him  in  his  old  age^  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  has  to  thank  the  inflexibility  of  his  counsel  when 
Pyrrhus  offered  peace,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  best 
citieens  of  later  times  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  He  has 
also  to  thank  the  great  works  he  undertook,  that  he  is 
known  by  thousands  at  least  vaguely,  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  others  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
those  only  by  solitary  features  which  have  past  into  books 
of  general  circulation,  while  they  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  same  time  and  order,  and  to 
whom  Rome  owed  her  welfare  in  peace  and  war,  Q.  Fabius. 
A  character  like  his  would  not  be  surprising  in  Greek  his- 
tory; but  in  that  of  Bome,  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
good  old  time,  it  is  very  strange,  as  well  as  mysterious  by 
its  contradictions;  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  striving 
after  tyranny  at  Rome,  which  might  elsewhere  indeed 
attempt  the  opposite  ways,  on  which  he  appears  at  di&rent 
times.  It  belongs  in  truth  to  Rome's  most  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  that  the  great  things  which  he  undertook 
produced  lasting  advantage,  and  that  the  evil  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him  was  frustrated  by  better  citizens,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  question  whether  his  existence  was  a  gain 
or  a  curse:  while  in  the  history  of  other  nations  men  of 
extraordinary  mental  powers  have  often  been  led  by 
accident,  nay  have  been  driven,  to  be  only  the  evil  demons 
of  their  country. 

In  the  year  436  (442)  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
censor  with  C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previ- 
ously:  certainly  a  very  unusual  case,  though  on  account  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Fasti,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  was  unprecedented,  especially  since  the  pretorship  and 
the  curule  edileship  were  then  held  in  far  higher  estimation 
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than  afterwardd.  Now  if  the  cause  of  this  unusual  case 
may  have  been  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate  to  Appius,  which,  though  it  had  long  lost  the 
right  of  a  preliminary  decision^  could  prevent  his  election  to 
the  consulship  by  personal  influence,  nay  even  by  the  con* 
Bul  or  whoever  presided  in  his  place  at  the  election  directly 
refusing  to  take  votes  for  him,  it  would  thus  be  explained 
at  once,  how  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to  him  of 
insulting  the  senators  by  excluding  his  personal  enemies  and 
admitting  the  sons  of  ireedmen.  Since  the  veto  in  every 
college  decided  the  question  when  opinions  were  divided, 
C.  Plautius  might  have  legally  annulled  this  mischievous  . 
proceeding;  and  since  the  new  list  was  not  recognised  at 
all,  it  might  only  have  been,  that  the  veto  exercised  by  him 
was  overlookt  in  history,  if  it  were  not  stated^  that  he  laid 
down  his  office  from  shame,  which  perhaps  indicates  a  weak 
character,  that  allowed  itself  to  be  overborne  by  insolence 
and  was  only  anxious  to  screen  its  own  honour. 

Now  when  this  mischief  was  frustrated,  since  the  tri- 
bunes were  unanimous  in  &vour  of  the  consuls  and  the 
existing  senate, — for  it  was  not  a  question  relating  to  anti- 
quated claims  of  rank,  but  one  affecting  the  authority  and 
Uie  existence  of  the  government  and  the  aristocracy  of  both 
orders^^, — and  when  the  weakness  of  C.  Plautius  had 
removed  all  legal  obstacles,  Appius,  now  sole  censor,  ap- 
plied himself  to  an  undertaking,  which  was  no  longer 
merely  an  insult  like  his  former  election  of  senators,  but 
produced  a  real  radical  change  in  the  state. 

It  is  clear  even  from  the  custom  of  the  Fasti,  in  which 
both  the  father  and  the  grandfitther  are  mentioned,  and 
from  the  well-known  statement,  that  the  sons  of  freedmen 
were  formerly  comprised  with  them  in  the  class  of  the 
libertini,  that  two  &ee  ancestors,  just  as  much  as  landed 
property  or  at  least  an  agricultural  occupation,  and  not 
carrying  on  commerce  and  a  handicraft,  formed  the  con- 
ditions by  which  persons  had  the  right  of  belonging  to  the 
"^  (In  the  maigin  of  the  manuscript  there  is  a  N.B.} 
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plebeian  order.  That  a  municeps,  who  proved  that  he 
possest  these  qualifications,  might  demand  to  be  registered 
in  a  tribe,  is  extremely  probable ;  that  when  new  tribes 
were  formed,  only  those  were  registered  in  them  according 
to  the  same  conditions^  who  would  have  belonged  to  the 
plebs^  if  they  had  been  old  citizens,  cannot  admit  of  doubt; 
the  others  also  became  citizens,  but  only  erarians.  It  is 
further  clear,  that  the  libertini  had  just  as  little  share  as 
the  other  erarians  in  the  rights  granted  to  the  plebs,  and 
that  the  latter  jealously  defended  them  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  those  that  had  no  claims.  By  this  very  circum- 
•  stance  the  extension  of  the  constitution  became  an  unmixt 
good  for  the  commonwealth,  and  however  much  one  may 
censure  the  narrowminded  selfishness  which  excludes  others 
from  the  same  rights  that  one  has  gained  for  oneself,  still 
the  most  salutary  dam  was  raised  against  an  unbridled 
popular  rule^  and  an  aristocracy  of  freemen  became  estab- 
lisht  along  with  that  of  the  nobles. 

Such  was  the  general  rule;  but  the  power  of  the  censors 
to  register  persons  in  the  tribes  and  to  strike  them  out,  as 
well  as  in  the  knighthood  and  in  the  senate,  was  surely  not 
so  limited  as  to  oblige  them  to  refuse  absolutely  to  a  worthy 
libertinus  the  plebeian  honours^  provided  he  fulfilled  the 
conditions  which  he  had  in  his  power ;  that  is,  if  he  re- 
nounced the  calling  of  his  order  and  proved  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  quiritarian  landed  property.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
that  even  these  limitations  were  estabUsht  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  custom,  and  that  the  legal 
arrangement  was  framed  in  as  general  a  way  and  with 
merely  a  moral  view,  as  for  the  senate :  consequently  it  was 
those  who  deserved  it  that  were  to  be  honoured  thus;  for 
if  Appius  had  broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  punisht  sooner  or  later. 

That  persons  were  obliged,  even  after  the  innovation 
of  Appius,  to  renounce  trade,  which  was  considered  ignoble, 
in  order  to  lay  claim  to  the  plebeian  honours,  is  shewn 
by  the  example  of  Cn,  Flavius,  who  was  only  admitted  as 
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eligible  to  the  edileship,  when  he  had  declared  upon  oath 
that  he  would  give  up  his  business  as  a  notary  ^^:  and  this 
calling,  according  to  what  Livy  relates  from  Macer^  was 
quite  as  insuperable  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  lower 
magistracies. 

The  erarians  and  the  libertini,  who  were  comprised  in 
them,  were  by  no  means  a  mob  destitute  of  organisation^ 
but  they  too  were  united  in  guilds,  in  which  they 
exercised  and  enjoyed  honours  peculiar  to  their  body,  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  by  merit  even  the  higher  plebeian 
honour^;  and  acquiescing  in  the  prospect  of  its  being 
open  to  their  posterity,  if  they  were  willing  to  exchange 
more  lucrative  gains  and  a  life  free  from  danger  for  the  ple- 
beian iron  of  the  plough  and  the  sword.^  Along  with  this 
they  shared  in  the  right  of  election,  though  they  were  not 
eligible  themselves;  but  as  a  great  part  of  their  property 
was  not  taken  into  account^  they  ranked  in  lower  classes 
than  a  plebeian^  who  had  an  equal  fortune.  That  they 
voted  in  the  centuries,  the  most  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  cannot  be  rendered  improbable  by  their 
being  excluded  from  miUtary  service  except  when  a  gene- 
ral levy  was  ordained.  For  when  for  example  a  soldier 
in  each  century  was  taken  for  the  hastates  from  each 
tribe^  the  citizens  of  the  same  centuiy,  who  belonged  to 
no  tribe,  were  still  not  taken.  And  now  that  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries  were  convoked  less  and  less  frequently,  the 
easier  course  was  more  commonly  adopted,  for  the  tribunes 
to  propose  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  plebs  in  the  tribes.  Thus  the  centuries  lost  much  of 
the  importance  of  their  share  in  the  soverainty ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  elections  to  the  newly  created  offices^  with  the 

•**  Livy,  IX.  46;  Gellins,  vi.  9. 

*  (In  the  margin:  N.B.  N.B.) 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  at  Home,  as  well  as  at  Athens, 
rewarded  with  munificent  liberality:  without  the  orators  we  should  not 
know  what  was  done  at  Athens  in  this  way  either.  At  Rome  the  instance 
of  Tarratia  is  well  known:  Gellins,  vi.  7. 
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sole  exception  of  the  pretorship,  were  entrusted  to  the 
tribes  and  not  to  the  centuries.  Another  relation,  in  which 
they  were  mixt  and  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  citizens 
of  the  higher  order^  if  not  with  the  patricians  themselyeSf 
was  that  of  pagani  and  mantanij  a  division  which  was 
analogous  to  the  Attic  domes,  and  referred  to  the  land  and 
the  habitation.  The  mantes  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
seven  hills^  and,  strangely  enough  contain  under  this  name 
even  the  valley  of  the  Subura;  they  are  almost  without 
doubt  a  division  of  the  part  enclosed  in  the  Servian  pome- 
rium,  which  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  fortified  en- 
closure*®^. 

The  ancient  guilds  were  nine  in  number®:  pipers,  gold- 
smiths, carpenters^  dyers,  curriers,  tanners^  coppersmiths, 
potters  and  other  artizans  together.  That  each  as  a  true 
corporation  had  its  presidents,  property  and  special  reli- 
gious rites,  may  be  asserted  with  perfect  certainty  from  the 
examples  of  later  times:  the  institution  of  them  belonged 
to  the  remotest  times  and  was  therefore  ascribed  to  Numa. 
But  even  in  very  ancient  times  there  were  certainly  other 
trades  also  united  in  giulds,  such  as  the  bankers,  merchants, 
watermen  of  the  river,  and  butchers;  the  most  respectable 
of  all  however  was  that  of  the  notaries  or  scribae,  all 
libertini,  so  that,  as  has  been  already  remarkt,  plebeian 
honours  were  incompatible  with  this  calling. 

The  art  of  writing,  which  is  at  the  present  day  still  very 
general  in  the  East,  was  certainly  not  uncommon  at  Borne 
in  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  it  was 
only  applied  to  the  wants  of  ordinary  life,  to  which  even  the 
scanty  records  of  historical  matters  belonged;  for  literature 
it  was  scarcely  employed  at  alL     But  in  public  business  at 

«"  (Ck>mpaTe  Vol.  l  note  931.) 

'  Platarch,  Numa,  p.  71.  D.  Here  also  the  number  three  appears.  The 
time  is  perhaps  already  come,  when  it  is  superfluous  to  point  oat  what  a 
great  mistake  a  person  makes  in  seeing  in  the  guilds,  to  which  no  Quirite 
and  still  less  a  patrician  could  belong,  a  means  of  breaking  ap  the  earliest 
tribes  into  subdivisions. 
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Some  there  was  a  great  deal  of  detailed  writing;  the  ouatom 
of  making  literal  records  of  judicial  and  administrative 
transactions,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  extant  as  acta^ 
was  certainly  derived  from  very  ancient  times:  all  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  s^[iate  were  registered;  the  ordinances 
written  down  in  due  form :  the  pretorian  transactions  were 
certainly  not  entrusted  to  memory  alone:  the  census  by 
itself  occasioned  an  immense  quantity  of  writing;  the  whole 
management  of  the  finances  and  the  questorship  still  more* 
With  all  this  no  son  of  a  free-bom  Boman  had  anything  to 
do;  it  belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  notaries,  except  so  fiur 
as  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose  were  employed  therein^  who 
however  after  their  manumission  probably  purchast  their 
admission  into  the  close  guilds.  Thus  there  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  antiquity  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
business,  which  occupies  and  supports  the  class  of  officials, 
who,  though  subordinates  in  reality,  are  not  always  so  in 
appearance;  but  far  from  being  considered  as  a  preparatory 
training  for  public  business,  it  was  divided  from  these 
honours  by  an  insurmountable  gulf.  Besides  this  public 
business  the  notaries  obtained  rich  profits  from  making 
private  documents. 

This  guUd, — feeling  itself  to  be  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  the  government,  and  increasing  in  importance 
and  wealth,  as  the  state  extended,  and  as  partly  the  go- 
vernment and  partly  the  financial  companies,  which  had 
existed  long  before,  wanted  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  bookkeepers  and  clerks,-— laid  claim  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic,  when  wealth  in  moveable  property  constituted 
a  second  and  really  more  powerful  nobility,  to  form  a  third 
estate  as  a  collective  body  of  officials:  and  this  claim  was 
in  reality  granted  to  it.  In  the  days  of  Appius  the 
Blind  it  had  not  yet  raised  itself  so  high:  it  was  not  yet 
separated  from  the  other  libertini:  it  was  consequently 
without  doubt  the  most  important  mediator  of  thi8  common 
claims,  and  the  more  so,  as  Cn.  Flavins  stood  at  its  head, 
who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinguisht  men  of 
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his  age.  That  he  acted  in  concert  with  App.  Claudius  is 
expressly  stated*®. 

So  long  as  the  Kotnan  empire  existed,  the  notaries,  with 
only  the  change  of  their  name,  remained  a  powerful  corpo- 
ration, although  the  official  class  became  developt  and  was 
separated  from  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  empire,  and 
so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  decurionate  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Byzantine  soverainty,  there  appeared  in  the 
class  of  the  possessores,  and  besides  them  in  the  guilds,  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  in  Home  before  the  cen- 
sorship of  Appius;  and  among  the  guilds  that  of  the 
notaries  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first.  The  analogy  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  Lombard  towns,  where  the  houses  form 
a  new  patriciate,  and  if,  according  to.  the  view  of  a  clear- 
sighted jurist,  which  seems  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  the  notaries  preserved  the  Roman 
law  in  Italy,  the  manes  of  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  Rome 
owe  it  for  the  most  part  to  a  guild,  in  which  they  saw  not 
unjustly  a  germ  which  might  produce  the  destruction  of  the 
old  noble  institutions, — and  the  pretensions  of  which  ren- 
dered them  indignant, — that  a  late  posterity  is  enabled  to 
know  and  admire  these  institutions  and  their  development. 

It  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  very  bloody 
war  there  must  have  been  very  good  reasons  for  looking 
away  from  political  maxims,  and  for  preventing  the  ex- 
haustion of  that  part  of  the  nation  liable  to  serve  in  war 
by  receiving  in  the  tribes  a  select  number  of  the  low-bom 
citizens,  and  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Appius 
must  have  had  this  before  his  eyes.  But  he  received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertini  among  the  plebeians;  either 
by  distributing  them  himself  among   the  tribes  ^^,  as  he 

*■  (Livy,  IX.  46;  Diodorus,  xx.  36;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxui.  1.?) 

*^  Humilibus  per  omnes  tribus  divisis :  Livy,  ix.  46.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  recraits  must,  for  instance,  have  been  far  greater  in  the  Romilia  thao 
in  the  Scaptla:  but  on  the  other  hand  the  inter- mixtore  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  a  distant  tribe,  few  members  of  which 
came  to  the  comitia,  must  have  had  the  same  influence  as  that  of  a  greater 
number  with  a  suburban  one.. ' 
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thought  proper,  or  by  leaving  it  to  every  one's  choice  to 
choose  a  tribe  for  himself^".  In  every  free  state  each  class 
regards  the  participation  of  another  in  the  rights,  which  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  exclusively,  with  as  much  jealousy 
as  the  most  narrowminded  oligarch:  the  claims  of  the 
American  colonies  had  scarcely  such  vehement  opponents  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  pothouses :  and  the  division  between 
the  piebs  and  the  &ction  of  the  market  might  be  pre- 
sumed, even  if  it  were  not  historically  attested  ^^.  This  ap- 
pellation of  the  artizans,  tradespeople  and  scribes,  who  had 
always  something  to  do  in  the  m'arket,  is  transferred  from 
the  Greek  ^':  perhaps  only  by  the  historians.  That  the 
low-bom  citizens  had  the  majority  in  this  division,  is  clear 
from  the  election  of  Cn.  Flavins  a  few  years  afterwards; 
and  thus  they  frequently  had  in  their  hands  not  only  those 
elections,  from  which  they  were  formerly  entirely  excluded, 
but  also  the  plebiscita.  The  republic  was  thus  shaken  by 
constant  disturbances,  and  every  election,  every  concilium, 
required  preparatory  troubles,  and  preconcerted  plans  and 
transactions  bordering  upon  plots,  in  which  the  nation 
would  have  become  corrupted,  if  the  quiet  of  a  long  peace 
had  been  possible  at  Bome. 

The  avowed  hostility  of  the  same  Appius  to  the  plebeian 
order  forms  a  very  remarkable  contrast  with  the  favour  he 
shewed  to  the  common  people.  He  was  driven  by  the 
former  to  exert  all  his  powers  both  when  interrex^^  and 
when  a  candidate  ^^  to  exclude  the  plebeians  &om  the  con- 
sulship in  defiance  of  the  Licinian  law;  in  the  same  way  as 
he  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  Ogulnian  law  also.  And  it 
is  just  here,  where  the  old  view  of  the  plebeian  order  must 
have  seen  an  incomprehensible  contradiction,  that  we  find 

*"  Diodorufl,  xz.  36. 

'*  In  Livj,  IX.  46,  and  bj  the  circumstance,  that  Cn.  FlaTins  effected  the 
rocoriciliation  of  the  orders.    Fliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1. 

''  hffopoSos  tx^os, 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  14.  (65.) 

'*  Livy,  X.  15. 
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perhaps  the  explanation  of  his  whole  conduct.  Among  the 
houses  of  the  patricians  there  was  only  a  limited  number^ 
which  had  remained  or  had  become  powerful  and  rich; 
these  now  formed  a  true  nobility^  such  as  existed  in  the 
aristocratical  republics  of  more  modem  times:  but  by  their 
side  the  plebeian  nobility  had  grown  up,  and  threatened 
to  outgrow  them.  An  oligarchy  hates  the  independent 
and  the  well-bom^  who  feel  themselves  equal  to  it :  it 
sees  in  the  common  people^  among  whom  it  may  with  a 
patronising  feeling  sincerely  wish  well  to  many  an  one^ 
allies  against  those  hated  upstarts.  The  Venetian  no- 
bility was  familiar  with  the  gondolier,  and  insolent  to  a 
nobleman  of  the  country:  and  in  general^  if  a  change  in 
the  laws  had  been  possible,  the  senate  would  rather  hare 
resolved  to  admit  into  the  great  council  the  sailors  and 
porters,  none  of  whom  would  have  laid  claim  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government,  than  to  accept  Maffei's  proposaL 
Roman  history  itself  supplies  a  decisive  instance:  Sylla 
could  not  carry  the  constitution  further  back  than  to  the  state 
of  things  establisht  by  the  Licinian  law^  because  too  many 
patrician  families  had  become  extinct^  and  the  plebeian  no- 
bility after  all  wanted  to  obtain  real  advantages  for  itself: 
but  since  he  had  the  same  feelings  towards  the  oligarchy  of 
his  time,  as  Appius  had  towards  the  oligarchy  of  his  day, 
he  kept  down  the  knighthood,  and  raised  to  a  certain  rank, 
nay  even  to  the  senate,  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class. 

When  the  oligarchs  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifdi  cen- 
tury were  blind  enough  to  entertain  the  thought  of  effacing 
the  more  than  fifiy  years,  which  had  elapst  since  the  Lici- 
nian law,  they  could  not  devise  any  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  than  the  adulteration  of  the  plebeian  com* 
monalty:  he  who  was  descended  from  a  slave,  in  whatever 
degree  it  might  be,  could  never  dream  of  obtaining  the 
consulship.  And  the  hostility  and  the  malice,  which  are 
always  directed  against  those  who  stand  just  above  us,  the 
libertini  felt  against  the  second  order. 

Now  if  we  suppose,  that  the  senators,  whom  Appius 
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excluded  in  his  offensive  list,  were  plebeians, — and  no  one 
says  that  they  were  patricians, — the  whob  explanation  be- 
comes the  more  probable.  That  the  senate,  which  rejected 
the  list,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  patricians,  is  not 
indicated  by  any  thing:  and  even  if  it  were  so,  there  were 
many  among  the  patricians, — certainly  Q.  Fabius  among 
others, — who  lookt  upon  the  undertaking  of  a  blind  fac- 
tion, not  only  as  senseless  but  also  as  sacrilegious. 

Whosoever  will  not  accept  this  explanation,  must  sup- 
pose, since  after  all  Appius  was  certainly  no  silly  fool,  that 
he  aimed  at  the  tyranny;  and  that  this  was  the  way  to  it. 
But  such  a  thought  could  at  that  time  have  only  come  into 
a  madman's  head,  whatever  appearance  the  crime  of  P. 
Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius  and  his  sister,  may  have;  and 
notwithstanding  the  story  of  a  Claudius, — of  whom  no 
further  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must  likewise  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, — who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  diadem  erected  near 
Forum  Appii,  and  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
himself  master  of  Italy  by  his  clientelae^'®. 

The  works  which  immortalize  the  censorship  of  Appius, 
were  the  reason,  that  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom,  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  censures  of  the  tribune  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  he  did  not  lay  down  the  censorship  after  the 
eighteen  months  had  expired,  in  order  that  another  might 
not  have  the  honour  of  their  completion.  Still  he  did  not 
remain  in  the  dignity  throughout  the  five  years  of  the 
lustrum,  since  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  or  in 
the  fifth  he  obtained  the  consulship,  which  he  wisht  to 
liold  along  with  the  censorship.  That  the  censorship 
might  be  held  along  with  the  pretorship,  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  C.  Maenius^^:  but  its  combination  with  the 
consulship,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  on  account 

*"  Saetoniiu,  Tiberins,  c.  2. 

^  (The  Fasti,  to  which  reference  is  here  made  from  memory,  do  not 
contain  this  statement,  at  least  not  under  the  year  435,  in  which  Maenios 
was  censor.) 
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of  the  excessive  power  of  the  two  when  united>  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  most  dangerous  of  all  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man ;  especially  too,  since  he  would  as  consul 
have  convoked  the  senate  according  to  his  own  list  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  L.  Furius^  now  compelled  him  to 
lay  down  his  censorship  by  threatening,  that  otherwise  he 
would  have  him  carried  to  prison  as  a  rebeL  He  remained 
at  Rome  as  consul ;  Q.  Fabius  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  Appius  should  have  had:  but  he  was 
probably  allowed  to  bring  those  works  to  their  completion 
or  nearly  so. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Appian  road  to  Capua, 
which  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  his  work^  although 
it  seems  impossible^  that,  being  as  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  that  place,  it  could  have  been  designed  and 
executed  in  four  or  even  five  years^  and  although  the  pav- 
ing it  with  polygons  of  lava,  which  constitutes  in  reality 
.  the  incomparable  magnificence  of  the  Soman  roads,  did 
not  take  place  till  considerably  later:  for  it  was  not  till 
451  (457)  that  the  first  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  of  Mars  was  paved  as  a  way  for  walking  and  riding 
on  horseback — semita — with  hewn  stones  (peperino)*", 
nor  till  453  (459)  that  the  whole  road  was  paved  with  lava 
from  thence  to  Bovillae^^. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  work  however  is  the 


***  Semita  also  signifies  withoat  any  reference  to  width  a  ear- 
donata^  or  a  road  up  hill  made  with  sunken,  broad  and  low  steps, 
where  snmpter-cattle  walk  safely  and  comfortably;  carriages,  if  at 
all,  can  only  come  down :  clivus  is  a  carriage-road.  A  well-known 
inscription  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  clivus  on  the  Appian  road 
near  the  temple  of  Mars,  by  the  side  of  which  the  semiia  now  neces- 
sarily assamed  the  form  of  a  cordonata,  Th<f  cdta  aemitOy  which  led 
from  the  Sabura,  along  St  Agata,  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  sach  sb 
one,  as  the  locality  clearly  shews.  We  find  in  the  gates  of  the  so- 
called  Cydopian  towns  Roman  or  Latin  eardonaioi,  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  present  day,  though,  it  is  true,  in  an 
immensely  different  style. 

"  Livy,  X.  23.  47. 
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foundation^  the  substruction  through  deep  vallies^  the 
bridges,  the  cuttings  through  hills,  and  in  addition  to  this 
road  the  canal  through  the  Pomptinian  marshes^  with  the 
twofold  object  of  draining  the  land  and  of  conveying  the 
necessaries  for  war  from  Latium  to  Terracina:  this  was  of 
advantage  to  a  state^  which  was  by  no  means  master  of  the 
flea.  Appius  did  not  carry  his  road  through  the  marsh,  as 
the  canal  formed  a  portion  of  it,  which  connected  the  two 
parts  of  the  real  road :  Trajan  seems  to  have  done  this 
first  The  Setinian  road  served  as  the  military  road  to 
Campania  from  Velitrae  to  Terracina:  to  reach  Terracina 
in  one  march  &om  Cistema  is  quite  impossible,  especially 
in  summer;  to  encamp  between  the  two  places  would  in 
summer  and  autumn  be  fatal^  in  the  rainy  season  quite  im- 
possible; nay  in  the  hot  months  a  single  night  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cistema  would  cause  fevers  in  half  of 
an  army^^.  Ibrum  Appii  on  the  canal  Was  also  without 
doubt  built  byyohis  Appius  Claudius:  a  market-town^  which 
might  be  very  populous  in  the  winter  months  on  account 
of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse  with  the  capital, 
but  which  even  then  contained  only  boatmen  and  inn- 
keepers". 


Horace  and  his  boatmen  slept  a  night  upon  the  canal;  but  this  was 
in  winter;  and  the  same  thing  conld  be  done  at  present  with  jnst  as  little 
danger. 

*'  It  is  phjsicalljT  impossible,  that  the  Pomptinian  marshes  should 
erer  have  been  anj  thing  else,  than  first  a  bay  behind  the  downs  on 
the  seacoast ;  and  when  this  became  filled  with  mud  by  the  riyers 
flowing  into  it,  a  marsh,  which  was  slowly  bnt  gradually  raised.  The 
story  of  the  towns,  which  are  said  to  have  perisht  there,  is  purely 
fabnlous;  and  the  account  of  Suessa  Pometia,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  situated  there,  and  also  of  the  purchases  of  com  for  Rome  in 
the  Pomptinian  district  can  only  be  referred  to  this  country  in  con- 
sequence  of  misunderstandings,  as  was  certainly  done  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus  himself.  Now  as  we  must  look  for  a  hypothesis 
in  order  to  explain  what  cannot  be  rejected  as  without  foundation,  I 
see  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing,  that  the  Suessa  mentioned 
aboTe  was  the  same  as  the  one  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of    Aurunca     {Suesgam    coHimtcniMe,    quae    nunc    Aunmca     appeUata 

VOL.  III.  X 
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The  Appian  road  was  called  the  queen  of  roads,  and  it 
was  so:  but  it  is  an  unfounded  opinion,  that  it  was  also 
the  oldest  among  the  great  Boman  highways;  even  when 
we  limit  the  supposition  by  referring  it  only  to  the  mode 
of  making  them,  which  the  Romans  learnt  £rom  the  Car- 
thaginians^^: the  Via  Latina  and  Salaria  seem  to  have  the 
prejudice  of  a  higher  antiquity  in  their  favour,  because 
they  are  not  named  after  their  foimders. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  however  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
est of  these  works  at  Kome^,  which  began  by  supplying 
an  actual  want,  but  were  gradually  increast  even  to  ex- 
tremest  superfluity.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  content 
with  the  water  of  a  few  springs  and  wells'^,  and  were 


Livy,  ym.  15),  and  that  the  Pomptinian  district  was  the  rich  corn-land 
abont  the  month  of  the  Liris,  which  did  not  belong  to  Campania.  (Com- 
pare Vol  n.  p.  90.  note  186.) 

*"  Iddorns,  xv.  16. 

"  At  Rome :  for  the  architectore  of  the  water-vanlt  at  Toscnlom 
points  to  such  Tery  earlj  times,  and  those  who  cnt  the  emissaries  of 
the  lakes,  leveled  so  accurately  and  built  so  magnificently,  that  they 
were  sure  to  have  conducted  the  water  to  those  places,  where  it  was 
wanting. 

**  The  word  putei  (Frontinus,  de  aquaeducL  4)  may  also  bare  sig- 
nified cisterns,  for  which  there  is  now  no  other  name  than  pazzo,  the 
same  by  which  oil-cellars  also  are  called.  But  there  are  still  wells 
of  the  very  earliest  times  of  Rome,  which  the  trayeller  ought  to  Tisit, 
who  wishes  truly  to  honour  their  very  few  reliqnes.  The  most  interest- 
ing among  them  is  the  one  in  the  Capitoline  hill  cut  to  an  enormoos 
depth  in  the  tufo,  and  certainly  older  than  the  siege  by  the  Qanls: 
for  torn  what  other  source  did  the  besieged  obtain  water?  And 
after  aqneducts  had  been  built  and  the  danger  of  being  again  eon* 
fined  to  the  arx  vanisht  more  and  more  from  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties, such  a  work  was  certainly  not  executed,  since  its  water,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  could  not  even  be  used  for  rellgioas 
purposes.  It  alwajrs  contains  an  ample  supply  of  waler,  bnt  it  is 
shamefully  polluted  by  the  opening  visible  in  a  garden  on  Monte 
Caprino.  One  gets  to  it  from  the  so-called  palaxzaeeio  below  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the  Palatine,  (from  which  place 
those  condemned  to  death  were  hurled  down,)  by  means  of  passages 
cnt  in  the  tnfo  which  are  likewise  very  ancient     These  labyrinthian 
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even  accustomed  to  drink  the  impure  irater  of  the  Tiber. 
The  suburbs  on  the  river  ^^  could  have  had  no  other. 
The  aqueduct  therefore  had  to  supply  here  an  actual 
want:  it  took  up  springs  on  the  left  of  the  Praenestine  road 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  conducted 
them  under  ground,  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  be 
cut  off  in  time  of  war^,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  paces 
of  arch-work  near  the  Porta  Capena  under  the  Caelian  and 
Aventine  hills  to  the  place  where  the  distribution  began, 
between  the  Porta  Trigemina  and  the  Clivus  Publicius^. 


passages  nnder  the  Capitoline  hill  oortainly  nm  even  under  the 
Iiitennontiaiii ;  thej  are  old  stone-qnairies,  undoubtedly  the  an- 
cient faviMBOB,  Thej  are  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  blockt  or 
walled  up,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  plan  of  them;  but 
the  trouble  of  making  them  accessible  would  probably  be  well  re- 
warded, not  only  by  works  of  art, — the  great  Mithric  group  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican  was  found  there  in  the  sixteenUi  centuiy, — 
but  also  by  very  ancient  inscriptions.  In  these  vaults,  my  friends 
and  myself  found  the  unique  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  fair 
Tarpeia  transformed-  into  a  legend,  still  living  in  the  mouih  of  the 
people.  (VoL  l  p.  230.)  Many  legends  of  the  same  kind,  besides  the 
Mirabilia  urbuy  have  been  transformed  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Ser 
Giovanni  has  shewn  among  others.  There  are  other  very  ancient 
wells  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Tullianum  and  in  the  underground 
church  of  S.  8.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  etc.,  which  have  been  occupied 
by  ecclesiastical  traditions.  Several  of  the  springs  likewise  are  still 
yisible. 

**  For  the  fortifications  of  Borne  en  this  side  were  formed  by  the 
steep  and  rocky  side  of  the  Aventine  towards  the  river  and  by  a  wall, 
which  at  the  same  time  protected  the  low  districts  against  inunda- 
tioiis,  from  the  northern  comer  of  the  Aventine  as  far  as  the  Capito- 
line hilL  The  Porta  JPhanaUana  was  in  this  wall.  Along  the  river 
bdow  the  Aventine  and  from  thence  towards  the  Circus  Flaminius  there 
was  a  large  suburb  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal: 
extra  portam  Ffumenianam:  here  was  the  fomm  olitorium.  The  Sublician 
bridge  was  outside  the  city. 

"  Frontinus,  de  aquaeduct  5. 

'^  Where  the  fortifications  consisted  of  steep  sides  of  the  hills, 
rendered  still  more  abrupt  by  walls  below  and  by  cutting  away  part 
of  the  rock,  as  here  on  the  Aventine,  there  the  gates  were  a  eoT" 
dtmata  fortified  by  towers  and  walls:  which  is  made  most  clear  by 

X2 
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The  depth  at  which  the  conduits  lie,  the  oonstructioa  of 
which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  tufo  of  the  Roman  hUk, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  only  sixty  paces  of  arch- 
work  above  the  ground  were  necessary  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Gaelian  and  Aventine;  and  as  they  lay  so  deep, 
it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  they  could 
only  conduct  water  to  the  lowest  districts,  that  is,  to  the 
suburb,  the  Circus,  the  Yelabrum,  the  Yicus  Tuscos,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  Subura  besides;  but  the  supply  of 
water  carried  thither  was  at  the  same  time  too  small  even 
to  provide  abundantly  for  these  districts  alone. 

The  merit  of  having  discovered  the  springs  which  fed 
the  aqueduct,  belongs  to  the  censor  C.  Plautius,  who  how- 
ever derived  from  the  discovery  nothing  but  the  surname  of 
Venox,  as  Appius  alone  completed  the  work^^.  It  is 
stated  by  Diodorus, — who  follows  with  regard  to  particular 
events  such  narratives  as  deserve  especial  attention,  how- 
ever little  as  a  Grreek  he  understands  the  nature  of  the 
internal  and  complicated  relations  of  Borne,  and  always 
places  only  the  people  and  the  senate  in  oppoation  to 
one  another, — that  the  work  was  undertaken  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate^,  and  from  the  ambition  of  Appius 
to  accomplish  something  brilliant.  He  also  says  that  the 
expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  making  the  road,  were  enor^ 
mous,  and  that  Appius  expended  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic:  but  one  might  rather  believe,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  tithes,  tolls  and  taxes  probably  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient— the  property-tax  was  devoted  to  the  war- funds — 
and  that  such  works,  for  which  capital  is  at  present  bor- 


the  representations  in  the  work  of  Madame  Dionigi.  The  Porta  Trigemina 
was  such  a  gate,  either  with  a  threefold  Janns  or  actually  with  three  gates, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  Salita  and  below.  The  Salita 
leads  np  alongside  of  the  wall  of  the  Sayellian  fortress  to  Santa  Sabina. 
The  Clivas  Pobllcias  was  situated  at  the  spot,  where  the  road  descends  to 
the  Fenili  and  the  Via  de'  Cerchi. 

'^  Frontinns,  de  aqnaeduct.  5. 
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rowed^  must  have  made  the  sale  of  domains  necessary;  so 
that  the  expression  of  Diodorus  must  be  understood  to 
extend  to  the  future.  It  is  however  true,  that  prisoners 
of  war  too  were  probably  employed  together  with  labourers 
who  workt  for  daily  wages. 

'  There  is  a  very  well  known  legend  connected  with  the 
censorship  of  Appius.  It  is  said  that  the  Potitian  house 
together  with  the  Pinarian  performed  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Hercules  in  a  manner  which 
the  demi-god  himself  had  taught  their  ancestors,  but  that 
Appius  persuaded  them  to  instruct  public  slaves  in  the 
ceremonies,  whereupon  the  whole  house^  consisting  of 
thirty  grown  up  men  in  twelve  families^  died  away  in  a 
short  time,  and  Appius  himself  became  blind.  Such  le- 
gends are,  with  respect  to  chronology  at  least,  not  very 
scrupulous,  and  it  was  more  probably  the  great  plague, 
which  raged  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later^  that  carried 
off  the  Potitian  house,  if  it  died  away  in  reality  and  was 
previously  so  numerous.  It  is  more  important  to  see 
the  reason^  which  induced  Appius  to  commit  this  sin 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  pious.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted^  that  those  two  houses  attended  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  according  to  Ghreek  ceremonies,  as  the 
Nautii  did  to  that  of  Minerva,  only  as  a  form  of  reli- 
gion peculiar  to  their  gens^  and  that  the  Roman  religion 
itself  had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  it.  But  the 
calamities  of  the  Samnite  war  had  now  led  the  Bomans  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi;  and  as  it  commanded  them 
on  other  occasions  to  worship  other  Greek  divinities  with 
Chreek  rites^  so  it  now  ordered  them  to  honour  in  Uke 
manner  the  greatest  of  aU  heroes.  But  as  no  forein  god 
Teceived  a  flamen,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  the 
Potitii  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  by  instructing 
public  slaves  in  the  rites,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  per- 
form them  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  perhaps 
dared  not.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
invite  a  Greek  priest,  as  Calliphana  from  Yelia.     It  may 
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have  been  that  the  Pythia  had  no  better  answer  to  give 
at  that  time,  as  when  she  afterwards  ordered  them  to 
invite  Asclepius  &om  Epidaurus  in  order  to  avert  the 
plague:  but  that  the  Greeks  had  at  least  the  secret  in- 
tention of  making  their  nation .  venerable  to  the  Eomans, 
is  rendered  probable  by  another  oracle  also,  which  be- 
longs to  nearly  the  same  time.  When  the  unfortunate 
course  of  the  Samnite  war  —  Gaudium  or  Lautule?— 
induced  the  senate  to  apply  to  Delphi  for  advice,  ApoUo 
commanded  them  to  erect  statues  of  the  bravest  and  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  senate  caused  those  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Alcibiades  to  be  placed  in  the  comitium^ 
Pliny  quibbles  about  the  choice,  since  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  no  more  a  proof  to  him  than  to  us,  that  the 
meanbg  of  the  oracle  was  hit.  That  he  should  hare 
preferred  Socrates  is  natural,  but  every  Italiete  would  have 
considered  Pythagoras  the  wisest  of  all  men,  and  Italietes 
were  imdoubtedly  consulted,  or  whoever  at  Home  knew 
most  about  the  Greeks,  had  learnt  it  from  them.  The 
decision  as  to  who  had  been  the  bravest,  was  more 
open:  but  if  this  was  not  interpreted  merely  to  mean 
courage  despising  death,  but  the  greatness  of  a  general, 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  this  courage  likewise,  of  which  the  Bomans  were  just 
in  want,  certaixdy  no  nobler  choice  could  have  been  made 
from  the  historical  times,  to  which  Aristomenes  did  not 
belong.  The  Italietes  to  their  misfortune  had  no  share  in 
this. 

It  is  a  very  general,  but  certainly  an  utterly  false  idea, 
that  the  Greek  literature,  before  an  imitation  of  it  arose 
among  the  Bomans,  was  entirely  unknown  to  and  despised 
by  the  latter,  as  by  the  Arabs,  before  they  obtained  trans- 
lations, and  by  the  Turks.  An  important  reason  for  think- 
ing quite  otherwise  is  the  &miliarity  with  Greek  poetry 
among  the  nations  on   both  sides  of  the  city,  which  is 

*»  Pliny,  H.  N.,  xzxiy.  12. 
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diearly  shewn  in  their  works  of  art,  and  which  may  be 
inferred  with  no  less  certainty  from  the  Theatres  at  Tu^- 
colum  and  Faesuls'^^  built  in  the  Greek  style:  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  which  buildings  is  plain,  though  their 
exact  age  cannot  be  accurately  determined^.  What 
purpose  did  such  theatres  serve^  unless  translations  or 
imitations  of  Greek  tragedies  were  represented  in  them? 
Roman  censors  opposed,  it  is  true,  the  Greek  influence; 
and  the  literature,  which  flourished  down  to  the  Marsic 
war  in  the  Latin  towns,  that  is^  among  the  Italian  allies 
much  more  than  in  the  capital,  was  certainly  more  Greek 
than  native:  but  this  opposition  was  directed  against  an 
extravagant  inclination  for  exchanging  the  customs  of  their 
forefiithers  for  bad  and  forein  ones.  How  could  Livius 
Andronicus  have  brought  Greek  stories  upon  the  stage, 
and  have  gained  thereby  the  &vour  of  the  senate  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  if  the  Greek  mythology  had  been 
unknown  at  Borne?  Milano  and  Venezia  would  not  have 
been  called  Milan  and  Venice,  if  their  names  had  not  been 
in  the  mouths  of  many  thousands;  and  the  similar  changes 
of  Greek  names,  as  Argi  for  Argos,  Melo  for  Nilus^  and 
from  the  myths  Latona,  Hercules,  Ulixes,  Alumentus»  Ca- 
tamitus,  prove  that  these  names-  had  become  so  firmly  fixt 


*"  It  18  onlj  popalar  ignorance  which  can  see  an  amphitheatre  in  that  of 
Faesolae,  as  indeed  it  is  called.  Both  are  built  high  npon  the  slope  of 
the  hUl,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Qreek  cities,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
80  that  there  are  no  colonnades  around  and  the  widest  prospect  oyer 
the  country  of  Tuscolnm  as  far  as  the  sea  lies  open  from  all  the  rows 
of  benches. 

*"  The  theatre  of  Faesnlae  is  in  the  grandest  Etrnscan  style  and 
lies  close  to  a  very  large  building,  which  has  been  erected  in  it.  Of 
this  only  a  comer  was  brought  to  light  quite  accidentally  in  the 
sununer  of  1816  s  but  there  has  been  no  curiosity  to  investigate  it 
further.  The  theatre  of  Tusculnm  has  been  almost  entirely  covered 
over  again :  but  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  the  basis, 
which  once  bore  a  statue  of  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  orchestra,  and  yet  with  its  inscription,  evidently  very  old,  probably 
erected  in  his  life-time. 
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in  the  living  language,  that  when  they  began  to  be  more 
frequently  used  in  writing,  this  alteration  was  retained  in 
some  words  and  was  not  laid  aside  in  others  till  a  later 
time^  when  what  was  national  began  everywhere  to  give 
way  to  the  refined  forein  forms.  L.  Postumius  did  not 
speak  at  Tarentum  through  an  interpreter:  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  &r  from  speaking  Greek  like  that  Lucanian, 
whose  &ultless  language  raised  the  admiration  of  the 
people  at  Syracuse:  his  mistakes  were  laught  at,  but  he 
made  himself  sufficiently  understood^  although  he  certainly 
was  not  chosen  for  his  skill  in  the  language,  but  because 
the  conqueror  of  Yenusia  must  have  been  known  fearfully 
enough  in  those  districts.  The  surname  Sophus,  which  P. 
Sempronius  bore,  was  given  him  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
his  own  countrymen  to  designate  him  as  a  sage  after  the 
Grreek  kind:  in  the  same  way  as  the  surname  of  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  arose  firom  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  A  pre- 
ference for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, at  a  time  when  other  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
could  easily  be  acquired,  is  seen  in  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus^ 
though  it  is  true  much  later:  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  close  connexion  between  it  and  the  Etruscan,  and  the 
former  may  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  also  at  an 
early  period. 

Thus  the  resemblance,  which  Panaetius  found  between  a 
poem  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  and  those  of  Pytha- 
goraS;  was  probably  any  thing  but  accidental^.  This 
poem  Cicero  knew  only  through  the  Greek:  though  active 
and  diligent,  but  with  his  mind  formed  at  the  same  time 
entirely  after  the  Greek  &shion,  he  was  more  than  indif- 
ferent to  the  ancient  literature  of  his  own  country.  The 
poem  nevertheless  was  not  lost  but  was  again  brought  into 
notice,  and  even  firagments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us, 


*«  PUny,H.N.ii.l9. 

•♦  Cicero,  Tusctil.  iv.  2.  (4.) 
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wliich  mtist  not  be  oyerlookt^^  The  speech  which  Ap- 
piiiB  made  at  the  deliberation  of  the  senate  respecting  the 
treaty  with  Fyrrhus^  was  read  by  Cicero^  who  found  it, 
perhaps  with  justioe,  nnpleasing  as  a  speech.*^  Thus 
Appius  in  two  kinds  of  literature  is  the  oldest  Soman 
writer,  whose  name  is  known;  and  he  is  not  a  foreiner 
nor  a  freedman. 

During  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius^  437  (448), 
the  plebs  had  resolyed  to  elect  every  year  sixteen  military 
tribunes^  whereas  hitherto  six  only  had  been  elected,  and 
the  others  had  been  appointed  by  the  consuls  or  the  dic- 
tators. It  thus  appears  that  the  levy  of  four  legions  was 
lookt  upon  as  a  regular  thing,  and  if  there  were  six 
tribunes  in  each^  a  third  part  of  the  places  was  still  left 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  general.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  decreed  that  two  admirals  should  be  elected  yearly; 
an  office,  which  had  ceast  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war. 


vni.  p.  792.  P. 
Amicnm  cnm  yides,  obliTuoere  miflerias; 
Amiens  A  es  commentuB,  nee  libens  aeque. 
For  in   the   second   line   the  reading  certainly  cannot  be  inimictu. 
Comumeithu^  vcrAcv/Urat.    The  second  fragment  is  found  in  the  Psendo- 
SaUnst,  de  ordin.  rep.  1. 1.  (Festns,  s.  v.  Stapnun.) 
*  Cicero,  Brat  16.  (61). 
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ISo  long  as  the  Etruscan  calendar  remained  in  use  in 
civil  life  also,  the  nundines,  on  which  the  country  people 
came  to  the  city,  were  at  the  same  time  the  days,  on  which 
the  kings  gave  judges  and  administered  justice^  and  on 
which  business  could  be  transacted  before  them  according 
to  the  law.*'^  These  nundines  were  thirty-eight  in  num- 
ber, which  always  fell  on  the  tome  day  of  the  month  ereiy 
year.  But  when  the  twelve  months'  year  was  introduced, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  found  advisable  to  separate 
the  nundines  from  the  court-days,  the  number  of  the  latter, 
the  dies  fasti,  remained  unaltered,  thirty-eight^:  which  is 
by  the  way  a  dear  proof,  that  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  civil  use  of  the  ten  months*  year  is  not  a  mere  fiuicy. 
But  these  thirty-eight  days  were  now  distributed  among 
all  the  twelve  months,  without  any  perceptible  rule  being 
observed  in  the  distribution:  and  as  business  increast, 
justice  was  administered  on  the  comitial  days  also,  when 
no  comitia  were  held,  and  the  pontiffs  granted  for  the 
transaction  of  business  even  some  hours  of  many  dies  ne^ 
fasti,  before  the  religious  obstacle  commenced  or  when  it 
was  over.  It  was  therefore  now  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know,  in  order  that  time  might  not  be  lost  by  coming  for 
no  purpose,  nor  the  proper  times  be  neglected,  which  dsLjs 
were  entirely  nefasti  and  which  only  half  and  during  what 

"»  Vol  II.  p.  218,  foU. 

**  Manutius,  de  dierum  ratione  in  Gothofred's  Auctores  Lntinae  Linguae, 
p.  1381.  foil. 
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hoars:  and  ihifl  every  one  was  obliged  to  leam  from  the 
pontiffs  as  often  as  he  wanted  to  know  it.  Now  as  this 
occurred  daily,  one  would  hare  thought  that  the  very  simple 
idea  of  drawing  up  a  calendar  from  the  answers  to  such 
enquiries  would  have  occurred  to  many  persons  at  an  early 
period^^:  but  Cn.  Flavius  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
cany  this  simple  matter  into  execution.  He  exhibited  in 
the  forum  a  calendar  painted  on  a  tablet  covered  with 
gypsum^  which  stated  the  legal  character  of  each  day* 
This  was  a  gain  for  the  whole  people,  plebeians  as  well 
as  libertini,  for  which  all  were  grateful  to  its  author,  as 
they  felt  themselves  freed  from  an  extremely  troublesome 
and  vexatious  dependence.  This  is  the  good  deed  by 
which  flavins  gained  the  gratitude  of  all,  and  the  silence 
of  those  who  do  not  speak  of  his  collection  of  the  legis 
aetionesj  when  they  mention  the  popular  favour  which  he 
obtained  by  the  publication  of  the  calendar^  does  not 
weaken  the  certainty  of  the  account  respecting  its  com- 
position.^ Cicero  alone  mentions  the  matter  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  these  actiones  had  not  been  devised  till  after- 
wards^ in  order  to  do  away  with  the  essential  advantage 
of  independence  in  seeking  justice:  but  this  is  evidently 
false,  and  probably  not  merely  a  mistake,  but  raillery,  and, 
like  so  many  other  things  in  the  same  speech^  spoken 
foolishly  on  purpose,  according  to  the  fashion  in  which 
people  spoke  who  did  not  know  better,  that  he  might 
prevent  by  irony  and  playfulness  the  serious  e2i:amination 
of  an  affair,  which  it  could  not  possibly  stand>^     It  is 

**  It  appears  that  the  only  difficulty  could  be  in  the  comitial  days,  which 
were  only  fasH^  when  no  comitiam  was  held,  but  not  otherwise:  if  the 
pontiffs  only  said,  as  they  probably  did,  in  order  to  preserve  their  secret, 
whether  justice  could  be  administered  or  not,  and  did  not  state  what  sort  of 
a  day  it  was. 

^  References  would  be  quite  superfluous  hera 

^*  Pro  Murena,  c  11.  (Ck>nipare  Bheinisches  Museum,  i.  3.  p.  S26  foil. 
The  observations  there  made  were  first  written  down  as  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, where  they  can  now  be  dispenst  with.) 
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clear  firom  other  passages  of  Cicero,  that  he  was  rery  well 
acquainted  with  the  jus  civile  of  Flavius.  If  the  usages 
and  formulas  of  the  legis  actiones  had  previously  been  pre- 
served only  by  tradition,  this  collection^  provided  it  ac- 
quired authority^  was  of  importance  to  prevent  imcertain- 
ties  and  alterations,  which  might  creep  in :  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  where  the  slightest  fault  spoilt 
every  thing,  it  could  not  render  the  assistance  of  jurists 
superfluous;  and  the  &ct  that  it  now  became  possible  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law  by  attention  and  frequent 
attendance  at  the  tribunal  of  the  pretor,  even  if  those 
learned  in  the  law  refused  to  give  any  instruction,  was 
probably  not  regarded  as  a  general  advantage. 

Bespecting  the  contents  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  different  actions  of  every  kind  were  enume- 
rated in  it  without  any  explanation  or  system,  and  that  it 
was  recorded  in  each  single  case  as  a  formula,  what  Aulus 
Agerius,  what  Numerius  Nigidius,  and  what  the  pretor 
said  and  did.  Pomponius  mentions  this  book  as  a  work  of 
Appius  Claudius,  which  Flavins  stole;  Pliny***,  an  autho- 
rity of  great  weight  in  Roman  history,  mentions  Appius  on 
the  other  hand  as  the  person  on  whose  advice  Flavius  col- 
lected the  Fasti:  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that 
the  former  account  is  based  upon  nothing  else  than  a  mis- 
understood statement  of  some  connection  which  had  existed 
between  the  two  men. 

The  popularity,  which  Cn.  Flavius  had  acquired  and 
deserved,  emboldened  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  edileship;  and  as  he  was  sure  of  success,  but  the 
presiding  edile  would  not  accept  the  votes  for  him,  because 
he  was  a  notary,  he  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  renounce  this 
calling.  This  account  was  very  generally  received;  yet  it 
was  rejected  by  Macer,  who  was  better  acquainted  than 
others  with  original  documents  and  the  old  constitutional 
laws,  because  Flavius  had  previously  held  offices,  which 
were,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  occupations  of  a  liber- 

"■  H.  N.  xzxiii.  6. 
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tinas.  However  this  may  he,  his  election  was  the  most 
decisive  triumph  which  the  industrial  classes  had  yet  gain- 
ed, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  last;  and  the  triumph 
was  still  more  galling  and  threatening,  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement,  that  he  was  elected  at  the  same 
.time  tribune  of  the  people."^  The  choice  of  his  coUegue 
was  an  equal  triumph  for  the  mumcipea^  who  thus  appear 
united  with  the  industrial  classes;  for  as  Praeneste  had  not 
the  franchise,  it  could  only  have  been  in  consequence  of 
the  right  of  isopolity  that  Q.  Anicius,  who  had  been  only  a 
few  years  before  an  enemy  of  the  republic**,  was  elected 
with  him.  The  defeated  candidates  of  plebeian  nobility 
were  C.  Poetelius,  son  of  the  ex-consul  and  dictator,  and  a 
Domitius. 

Such  an  election,  according  to  which  it  appeared  that 
the  purest  blood  of  the  nation  had  purchast  the  greatness 
of  Bome  for  the  benefit  of  faithless  allies  and  the  descend- 
ants of  captive  enemies,  excited  so  general  an  indignation, 
that  the  nobility  laid  aside  their  golden  rings  as  in  a  general 
mourning,  and  the  knights  the  silver  ornaments  of  their 
horses,  and  from  this  moment  the  resolution  must  have 
been  formed  of  changing  the  laws  respecting  elections  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation. 

Cn.  Flavins  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Concordia,  if  he  re- 
conciled the  estates  with  the  people/*  By  the  term  peo- 
ple (popuhu)  the  houses  are  here  clearly  intended;  the 
estates  were  the  plebeians  and  the  members  of  the  guilds: 
but  what  reconciliation  can  be  perceived  here?  Instead  of 
being  united  with  the  guilds,  the  plebeian  nobility  was  on 
the  contrary  more  immediately  offended:  although,  since 
the  guilds  had  raised  their  own  members  to  power,  a  thing 
which  had  appeared  impossible,  and  would  no  longer  be 
mere   instruments,  the  patricians  must  now  have  been  as 

***  Pliny,  xxxm.  6.    It  seoms  that  Pomponiiu  also  meant  to  eaj  the 
same. 
**  Above,  p.  S80. 
**  Si  popalo  reconciliaBset  ordines.    Pliny,  xxxiii.  6. 
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uneasy  as  the  plebeians.  Now  as  Flavins  saw  himself  boond 
to  carry  his  vow  into  execution,  a  reconciliation  must  have 
taken  place,  which,  as  well  as  its  particulars,  are  unknown 
to  us ;  and  respecting  which  one  can  only  divine.  For  my 
own  part  I  divine^,  that  since  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  falls  in  the  same  year,  Cn.  Flavins  became 
mediator  between  his  own  class  and  the  higher  orders ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  saw,  and  though  his  own  talents  had  called 
him  to  great  things  as  a  distinction,  yet  the  general  rule  by 
which  he  was  raised,  was  injurious;  that  too  much  had 
been  gained  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  step  back.  He 
would  thus  have  acted  like  Michele  di  Lando  in  ibe  insur- 
section  of  the  Ciompi. 

Now  as  it  is  just  such  merit  as  this  which  is  never  recog- 
nised by  those  who  feel  satisfied  only  with  the  absolute  ires- 
toration  of  the  former  state  of  things,  it  cannot  surprise  us, 
even  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  that  the  senate  refused  the 
money  to  fulfil  a  vow,  which  was  in  truth  scarcely  binding 
upon  the  state ;  and  that  after  Flavins  had  found  means  of 
doing  so  firom  the  proceeds  of  fines,  the  pontifex  maximos 
declined  consecrating  the  chapel  with  him,  though  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  wish.  But  the 
people  at  the  same  time  ordained  on  the  proposal  of  the 
senate,  that  no  one  should  in  future  consecrate  a  sanctuary 
without  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  The  chapel  was  entirely  of  bronze,  as  waa 
afterwards  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  nobles  became  more  easily  reconciled  to  a  foreiner, 
who  was  probably  a  noble  in  his  own  country,  than  to  his 
low-bom^collegues.  On  one  occasion  some  young  noble- 
men paid  a  visit  to  the  former,  as  he  lay  ill ;  but  when 
Flavins  came  in,  they  did  not  rise  to  him.  Thereupon 
Flavins  ordered  his  curule  chair  to  be  brought  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  doorway,  so  that  as  long  as  he  was  pleased  to 
stay,  they '  were  compelled  to  see  him  in  the  position  in 
which  it  most  enraged  them  to  see  him.     Livy  calls  this 
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a  remarkable  instance  of  plebeian  defiance^^  of  patrician 
haughtiness:  but  the  plebeian  character  is  here  quite  out 
of  the  question:  it  is  the  arrogance  of  low  birth  opposed  to 
the  arrogance  of  the  nobles :  and  this  opposition  betrays  a 
feelings  which  might  become  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  L.  Piso,  who  was  himself 
an  oligarch  at  the  time  of  Gracchus^  related  this  anecdote 
with  evident  delight.^-^ 

*^  What   he   here   calls  piebeia  libertOM^  he  had  called  before  con- 
ittmacia, 

*■  Gellius,  VI.  9. 


«       * 


.  ■/■ 
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THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND 

P.  DECIUS. 


Until  all  Boman  institutions  acquired  fixt  stability, 
it  was  quite  common  for  more  than  five  years^^  to  elapse 
before  new  censors  were  chosen :  but  it  is^  so  &r  as  we  can 
know,  without  example,  that  it  ever  happened  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  that  new  censors  were  elected  three  times  in 
eight  years :  for  d.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius^  were  elected 
in  443  (449),  eight  years  after  Appius  and  Plautius,  436 
(442).  This  rapid  succession,  the  choice  of  two  friends 
of  congenial  minds,  who  were  the  first  in  their  respective 
orders,  leads  us  to  conclude  without  any  doubt,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  remedy  the  evil  which  by  a  longer  delay 
it  might  not  have  been  easy  to  cure  by  peaceful  means. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  consequences  of  Appius's 
innovation  were  got  the  better  of  by  these  censors,  that 
peace  and  a  legitimate  order  of  things  returned  through 
their  means,  and  that  such  scandals  as  the  election  of 
Flavins  no  longer  occurred^  that  they  confined  the  libertini 

'^  (Here  the  mannscript  contains  a  N.B.) 

'^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  already  remai^t,  that  the 
transposition  of  a  sentence  gives  to  Livy  the  false  appearance  of  having 
thought,  that  some  time  elapst  between  the  edileship  of  Flavins  and 
this  censofBhip.  The  sentence,  ix.  46.  12:  tantianque  Flavii  comiiia 
— deponerent,  must  be  transferred  from  where  it  stands  and  placed  be- 
tween the  sections  S  and  4:  ex  eo  tempore  (13)  refers  to  the  censor- 
ship (11)  of  Appius  and  not  to  the  election. 
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to  the  four  oity  tribes,  that  this  is  universally  stated  as  the 
means  by  which  that  great  lesult  was  brought  about^  and 
that  Q.  Fabius^  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this 
decisive  undertaking,  received  in  consequence  the  surname 
of  Maximus.  But  if  it  is  clear  enough,  how  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alteration  the  comitia  of  the  tribes^  and 
consequently  the  plebiscita,  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  of  the  two  kinds  of  ediles,  of  the  military 
tribunes  and  of  the  lower  magistrates  were  withdrawn 
from  them,  or  their  share,  when  the  votes  were  divided, 
was  ertremely  limited, — the  constitution,  it  is  true,  was 
restored  in  its  essential  points  to  what  it  had  been  before 
436  (442).  But  the  innovation  was  not  one  that  had 
been  offered  arbitrarily:  those  who  had  been  favored  were 
very  numerous;  they  must  have  eagerly  demanded  what 
was  given  them^  as  they  made  such  a  passionate  use  of  it, 
and  if  they  retained  all  the  legal  rights  which  they  possest 
before,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  made  quite  a 
different  use  of  them  in  the  centuries  from  what  they  had 
done  previously;  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  to  recover 
that  which  was  lost:  the  republic  did  not  arrive  at  peace; 
and  yet  this  peace  was  restored. 

I  have  remarkt,  that  th^  state  was  sickly  even  before 
the  censorship  of  Appius :  that  intrigues  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  condition  requires  a  closer  consideration. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  persons,  who  will  despise  what 
I  am  now  going  to  state,  as  a  romance  and  an  arbitrary 
fiction.  Many  unprejudiced  readers  then  only  allow  them-> 
selves  to  be  reminded,  that  the  person  who  pays  attention 
to  geography  as  a  secondary  matter  and  the  one  who  in- 
vestigates it  as  a  science,  look  at  maps  with  very  different 
eyes.  Though  the  former  may  be  able  to  point  out  what 
is  written  on  the  map  as  well  as  the  latter,  yet  the  latter^ 
like  D'Anville,  has  a  tact  which  determines  his  judgement 
and  choice  among  different  statements,  of  which  the  former 
prefers  one  at  random,  or  rejects  all  as  uncertain,  or  draws 
for  himself  a  middle  result^  which  must  needs  be   false. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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The  real  geographer  is  able  from  isohted  statements  to 
draw  inferences  respecting  things  that  are  unknown,  which 
may  closely  approximate  to  results  obtained  &om  observar 
tions  of  facts  and  may  supply  their  place:  the  limits  of 
that  which  is  not  accurately  investigated  and  of  that  which 
is  unknown,  do  not  coincide  for  him :  he  is  able  with 
limited  data  to  form  an  image  even  of  things  which  no 
direct  eyewitness  has  described.  The  history  of  antiquity 
for  a  long  time  resembled  that  dead  knowledge  drawn  from 
antiquated  maps:  but  discoveries  have  enricht  even  the 
outlines,  and  the  number  of  able  enquirers  is  ever  increas- 
ing^ to  whom  the  things  themselves  speak  intelligibly. 

The  original  object  of  the  constitution  of  the  centuries 
was  to  combine  the  houses  and  the  commonalty  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  latter  might 
be  secured,  but  that  the  government  might  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assign  a  place 
to  the  erarians^  both  the  real  municipes  and  the  libertini, 
in  which  they  might  not  be  strangers  to  the  state:  in 
addition  to  this,  the  division  into  classes,  besides  being  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  a  timocracy,  prevented  and  neutral- 
ised  the  clashing  of  the  estates  in  masses.  But  now  the 
means  chosen  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  underwent 
the  unavoidable  &te,  of  becoming  unsuitable  in  the  course 
of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  even  if  the  original  object  had  not  been  much  modi- 
fied, it  would  nevertheless  have  become  indispensable  to 
alter  the  forms,  but  was  still  more  necessary,  when  the 
destination  of  the  centuries  had  become  changed. 

The  earliest  plebeian  commonalty,  formed  of  Latins, 
whose  towns,  when  they  were  not  destroyed,  were  reduced 
to  pagi  (deraes),  was  a  specific  whole.  The  case  was  dif- 
ferent with  the  forein  districts,  which  were  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  quiritarian  rights:  these  were  not  only 
Latin  towns,  which  continued  to  exist  as  such,  but  also 
Sabines,  Yolscians  and  Etruscans :  now  the  Aequians  too 
were  to  be  received.     That  they  might  not  predominate  in 
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the  plebeian  assembly,  new  tribes  were  formed  of  them, 
which  must  clearly  have  contained  a  much  larger  number 
of  citizens  than  the  old  tribes.  This  precaution  however 
was  useless  with  respect  to  the  centuries,  and  as  many  of 
the  new  citizens  as  belonged  to  one  class  and  came  to 
Rome^  had  just  so  many  votes  in  these  comitda.  In  this 
manner  they  coidd  not  possibly  continue  to'  give  the  full 
franchise  to  the  Italian  nations^  which  was  however  the 
real  way  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  nation;  it  was 
abandoned  afterwards  through  the  ambition  of  the  plebeian 
nobility  and  its  envy  of  the  Italian  houses;  and  this  un* 
principled  and  petty  neglect  of  the  idea  of  their  forefathers 
robbed  Rome  of  several  centuries  of  her  youth  and  ruined 
Italy.  At  this  time  however  its  salutary  nature  was  de* 
cidedly  recognised^  since  six  new  tribes  had  been  formed 
within  thirty  years,  and  it  was  unquestionably  the  intention 
of  such  citizens  and  statesmen  as  Fabius  and  Decius  to 
unite  with  the  Quirites  nation  after  nation  in  tribes,  the 
number  of  citizens  in  which  was  always  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  and  heterogeneous  character. 

The  granting  of  the  isopolity  to  such  important  cantons 
as  Capua,  the  daily  rising  importance  of  Rome  and  its 
franchise,  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of  libertini,  which 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  augmented  the  number 
of  erarians  in  constantly  increasing  proportions;  these 
classes,  settled  at  Rome,  were  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  a  state  of  clientela,  which  deprived  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  patricians  in  the 
republic  had  become  entirely  changed.  Confined  to  half  of 
the  government  and  deprived  of  the  veto  in  legislation,  in 
favour  of  which  much  might  be  said,  there  only  remained 
to  them  the  veto  in  elections,  which  however  could  not  now 
be  applied  without  producing  vexation  and  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  this  could  not  continue  to  exist;  it  was  one  of 
those  rights,  which  intelligent  men  rather  give  up  of  their 
own  accord.     A  close  order,  which  was  dying  away  every 

Y  2 
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day,— -alongude  of  one  which  was  mightily  increadng  and 
confltantly  developing  in  greater  fulness  all  the  moral  ele* 
mentSf  upon  which  the  claims  of  the  former  might  have 
been  founded, — was  obliged  to  limit  itself  in  order  not  to 
lose  everything;  but  as  it  could  not  disappear  without  d< 
troying  the  essential  nature  of  the  constitution,  it 
claim  a  more  favored  proportion  in  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies, than  that  which  sufficed  so  long  as  its  share  in  them 
was  quite  an  insignificant  and  secondary  thing;  when  it 
only  made  its  appearance^  that  it  might  not  be  wanting 
even  there. 

A  great  change  moreover  was  prepared  by  the  PoeteUan 
law,  which  was  of  a  permanent  nature  and  of  the  greatest 
extent.  It  follows  undoubtedly  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  as  in  earlier  times  the  proprietor  encumbered 
with  debts  paid  the  tax  and  remained  in  his  class,  so  novr 
the  fiduciarian  possessor  had  the  property,  which  was  given 
to  him  as  security,  registered  in  the  census  in  his  name  and 
reckoned  as  his  own :  and  this  must  have  changed  entirely 
the  relations  of  the  classes. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  modify  the  opinion,  that  the 
copper-coinage  of  lighter  weight  was  essentially  regidated 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  this  metal  compared  with 
that  of  silver^^:  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
the  prices  of  most  articles  had  not  risen,  as  they  did  at 
Athens,  although  silver  was  current  there  without  any 
change  in  the  standard  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of 
Demosthenes:  nay,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  this  must  have 
been  the  case  at  Bome  as  everywhere  else,  and  that  the 
same  number  of  ases,  without  any  regard  to  their  weight, 
exprest  the  value  of  an  incomparably  smaller  number  of 
things  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.   In  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  greater  wealth  at  Bome  under  the  last 
kings  than  at  different  periods  subsequently,  yet  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  wealthy 

*•' Vol.1.  p.457,&c. 
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during  the  last  thirty  years  and  upwards  must^  in  conse- 
quence of  so  large  an  acquisition  of  domain  land^^  and  of 
such  new  and  ample  sources  of  gain^  have  risen  to  a  highth 
unheard  of  before:  consequently  a  hundred  thousand  ases 
then  signified  very  much  less  than  in  ancient  limes,  and 
when  used  to  distinguish  the  classes  from  one  another  no 
longer  characterised  the  really  wealthy  and  separated  them 
from  the  middle  orders. 

Home's  prospects  however  were  now  so  brilliant,  that 
legislators,  who  lookt  into  the  friture,  might  calculate  on  the 
course  of  things,  and  must  have  been  aware^  that,  if  they 
wanted  to  make  arrangements  merely  to  palliate  the  evil 
for  the  present,  the  same  causes  would  continue  to  operate 
with  undiminisht  force  for  the  future.  And  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  become  wealthy^  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  so^  did  not  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  two  first  orders. 

If  we  further  assume,  for  which  sufficient  reasons  might 
be  mentioned,  that  prices  had  risen  on  an  average  threefold^ 
then  the  whole  fifth  class,  nay  many  individuals  of  the 
fourth,  belonged  to  the  accensi  in  reality  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  arrangement^  and  the  divisions  of 
the  three  middle  classes,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  that  of  heads  had  long  since  disappeared, 
had  become  a  troublesome  sophistry;  since  there  were 
divisions  and  separations,  where  the  separations  no  longer 
indicated  a  true  property-class.  The  rich  with  various 
d^rees  of  wealth,  and  such  as  had  only  a  good  income, 
ibrmed  one  imseparated  mass.  What  now  had  the  legislator 
to  do,  who  wisht  to  remedy  the  present  evil  and  secure 
happiness  for  the  future? 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  for  example^  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  plebeian  order  as  it  was  before  the 
time  of  Appius,  to  ndse  the  nominal  sums  of  the  different 
classes  to  threefold  the  amoimt:   further  changes  would 

***  Not  as  if  it  had  been  fabjected  to  a  tax,  bat  as  a  means  of  gaining 
money. 
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have  become  just  as  necessary,  and  consequently  new  crises. 
Too  great  a  nuiaber  of  new  citizens,  —  the  intrusion  of  the 
erariansj  —  would  not  have  been  averted:  it  would  more' 
over  have  been  absolutely  injurious,  that  a  very  large  mul- 
titude, which  was  now  bound  to  serve,  should  be  excluded 
&om  the  legions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  condition^ 
which  a  law  when  projected  ought  to  fulfil,  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  its  being  past  in  a  legal  form, 
(even  though  this  form  does  not  express  the  will  of  a  real 
majority,  which  is  often  foolish,)  and  of  its  being  able  to 
continue  to  exist  and  become  firmly  establisht.  A  proposi- 
tion like  the  one  mentioned  above,  which  would  have  vio- 
lated so  many  rights  in  the  second  and  third  orders  that 
had  been  exercised  and  gained^  would  never  have  been  past, 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  it  by  force,  freedom 
would  then  have  perisht  in  revolutions. 

Of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  state  was  a  law 
respecting  the  ^elections,  (for  so  we  may  call  it,  since  the 
elections  became  more  and  more  the  chief  business  of  the 
centuries,)  which  confined  the  members  of  the  guilds  to  a 
much  smaller  share  in  them  than  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  excluded  the  municipes  imtil  they  were  received 
into  a  tribe,  and  which  also  rendered  insignificant  the  share 
which  the  former  had  gained  for  the  last  few  years  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes:  this  law  was  a  double  benefit,  if  it 
could  be  applied  to  make  the  levy  more  perfect  for  the  real 
service  in  the  line.     And  firce  acceptance  of  it,  nay  general 
satisfaction  with  it  might  be  gained,  if  it  granted  to  the 
patricians  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  their  votes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  number;  to  the  really  wealthy  among 
the  plebeians,  new  honours;  to  the  less  wealthy  and  down 
to  those  of  the  lower  orders,  the  preservation,  nay  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rights  they  had  enjoyed ;  to  the  new  citizens, 
authority  and  influence  for  their  nobles,  and  more  fitvourable 
treatment  for  the  multitude  in  the  levies,  and  to  the  libertini 
the  same  advantages:  and  if  in  addition  to  this,  the  latter 
especially  retained  the  prospect  of  their  descendants  at  least 
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obtaining  the  full  plebeian  honour  by  individual  adminon, 
in  case  they  acquired  landed  property. 

I  state  the  means  together  with  the  object  and  the 
obstacles:  but  I  wish  the  following  plan,  as  yet,  to  be  only 
taken  as  a  hypothesis  to  meet  the  case  that  has  been  de- 
Yelopt,  and  for  it  to  be  examined  £rom  this  point  of  vieW| 
as  to  whether  it  was  both  suitable  and  practicable. 

Of  the  system  of  the  centuries  the  only  part  that  was 
retained^  was  the  division  into  knights  and  those  who 
were  not  knights:  whoever  did  not  belong  to  a  tribe  was 
excluded,  as  in  the  purely  plebeian  comitia.  The  classes^ 
as  they  had  existed  hitherto,  were  abolisht,  and  all  tzibules, 
who  paid  taxes  for  less  than  a  million  and  for  more  than 
four  thousand  ases,  were  placed  on  an  equality:  each  tribe 
voted  as  two  centuries,  one  consisting  of  the  men  under 
forty-five  years  and  the  other  of  those  above  that  age. 
The  libertini  were  confined  to  four  tribes,  and  these  were 
reckoned  inferiour  to  the  country  tribes,  so  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  vote  until  the  latter  had  done  so.  The 
patrician  houses  remained  in  the  six  sufiragia  without  any 
regard  to  property,  as  they  had  been  up  to  this  time:  in 
the  twelve  other  centuries  of  knights  all  those  were  regis- 
tered who  paid  taxes  on  a  million  of  ases  and  upwards: 
the  municipes  had  a  tribe  assigned  to  them  by  lot  before 
the  comitia.  Thus  there  were  at  that  time  eighty  centuries^ 
ox  of  patrician  and  twelve  of  plebeian  knights,  fifty-four  of 
the  countiy  and  eight  of  the  city  tribes. 

If  the  right  of  voting  in  the  centuries  was  made  depen- 
dent upon  voting  in  the  tribes,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
censors  to  admit  and  exclude  all  whom  they  chose,  the  mu- 
nicipes were  removed  and  the  libertini,  if  they  were  limited 
to  a  few  tribes,  had  as  little  real  influence  in  these  comitia 
as  in  those  of  the  tribes.  The  votes  of  the  municipes, 
however  much  they  must  have  been  opposed  to  such  an 
alteration,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  its  passing: 
nor  was  it  in  the  least  unjust  to  remove  them,  since  the 
relations  to  the  Hemicans  and  Latins,  which  had  been 
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establiflht  by  treaty,  bad  become  extinct;  and  if  an  boaoiary 
right  was  left  to  those,  who  had  not  obtained  the  full  fian* 
chise  from  the  censors,  justice  was  done  to  all  equitable 
demands. 

Though  the  libertini  were  united  in  a  few  tribes,  still, 
as  the  levy  was  made  according  to  tribes,  the  military  ser- 
vice, —  which  was  &r  more  oppressive  to  a  member  of  a 
guild  than  to  a  peasant,  inasmuch  as  the  former  often 
could  not  find  another  workman  to  supply  his  place  in  the 
craft  by  which  he  maintained  his  fiimily,  —  fell  fiur  less 
heavily  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  all  the  tribes  and  the  levy  had  been  conducted 
according  to  classes  and  tribes,  partly  because  more  ex- 
tensive obligations  would  have  lain  upon  them,  and  partly 
because  the  men  of  their  class  would  have  been  intention- 
ally enlisted  from  among  the  tribules^^. 

The  same  consideration  must  have  rendered  the  citi- 
zens of  the  new  tribes  inclined  to  renounce  advantages, 
which  most  of  them  seem  only  to  have  exercised,  when 
influential  members  of  the  same  tribe  induced  tiiem  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Bome;  and  if  a  general 
rule  was  establisht,  according  to  which  a  precedence  was 
secured  to  the  wealthy,  which  could  only  be  forfeited  by 
the  loss  of  honour,  then  tiiese  also  were  gained  over. 

The  lower  classes  were  decisively  gained,  if  the  first 
lost  its  preponderance,  and  the  separations  among  them- 
selves, which  had  become  useless,  were  removed:  moreover, 
if  the  knights  voted  with  them,  they  formed  the  majority. 
But  even  in  the  first  class  many  must  have  been  in  favour 
of  a  change  which  lightened  for  them  the  heavy  burthen 
of  the  military  service,  and  this,  as  well  as  an  essential  dis- 
tinction of  those,  who  were  now  what  the  whole  class  was 
originally  intended  to  be,  must  have  gained  the  votes  at 
least  in  many  centuries. 

^^  In  more  than  one  countiy  where  the  French  conscription  ftTPwtfnl, 
Jews  were  enlisted  in  much  larger  proportions;  not  because  an  nndesenred 
honour  was  conferred  upon  them  by  public  opinion,  but  in  order  to  dimiwiiih 
their  numbers. 
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K  the  knights^  instead  of  somewhere  about  one  tenth 
of  the  other  votes  of  the  centuries,  obtained  three  tenths, 
they  gained  so  much,  that  their  whole  support  was  secured; 
the  patricians  without  receiving  any  addition  to  their  body, 
and  the  plebeian  knights^  even  if  their  centuries  received 
new  members. 

To  us  it  may  seem  questionable,  and  the  more  so^  as 
constitutions  thus  combined  are  forein  to  our  time,  whether 
giving  up  almost  entirely  the  timocratic  principle  was 
not  an  approach  to  democracy,  which  would  have  out- 
weighed the  advantages  alluded  to.  This  it  certainly  was, 
•in  as  much  as  the  lowest  rate  of  property  was  yet  further 
jeduced:  and  the  venality  of  the  comitia  in  later  times 
would  not  have  been  possible  with  the  Servian  constitution, 
if  the  classes  had  been  changed  in  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal  rated,  as  the  standard  of  wealth  increast:  but  since  the 
troops  of  the  line  would  have  been  diminisht  in  proportion 
to  these  increases,  the  republic  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stand  the  Samnite  war.  This  venality,  which  after  all 
did  not  break  out  till  long  afterwards,  was  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  centu- 
ries upon  the  basis  of  the  tribes,  but  was  the  result,  partly 
of  the  deplorable  standstill  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  partly  of  the  carelessness  of  the  censors  in 
admitting  all  kinds  of  people  into  the  country  tribes:  the 
.degeneracy  of  morality  might  injure  in  the  one  case  even 
more  than  in  the  other.  If  the  old  timocracy  in  truth  had 
even  now  ceast  to  exist,  and  its  real  nature  neither  could 
nor  dared  be  restored:  if  there  was  but  one  class  from  one 
hundred  thousand  up  to  a  million,  why  should  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  be  split  so  minutely?  If  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  further  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  line :  if  the  obli- 
gation to  equip  oneself,  which  had  existed  hitherto,  ceast: 
with  what  right  could  the  old  divisions,  which  were  entirely 
adapted  for  service  in  the  army,  be  any  longer  preserved? 
The  further  from  Borne  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  citizens,  who   dwelt  in  the  assigned 
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districts,  the  more  were    those  present    at    the    comitia 
composed  of  a  proportionably  larger  number  of  the  wealthy 
classes^  if  the  city  population  was  *rendered  insignificant. 
When  the  centuries  were  instituted,  the  patricians  were  dis- 
tinguisht  fi:om  them  as  an  order,  which  at  that  time  pro- 
bably could  not  supply  deficiencies  in  its  ranks  by  adop- 
tion: among  one  another  perfectly  equal:  though  we  know 
from  legends,  which  in  such  matters  may  be  considered 
equal  to  history,  that  there  were  very  poor  men  among 
diem.     The  principle  of  wealth  was  therefore  then  out- 
weighed by  that  of  honour:    but,  if  it  had  now  been  the 
wish  to  maintain  it,  for  whose  advantage  could  it  have  been 
done,  when  the  patricians  daily  lost  ground  more  and  moie, 
because  they  did  not  strengthen  and  renew  themselves,  and 
neither  could  nor  would  form  themselves  into  a  national 
nobless?      Certainly  not  for  the   possessors  of  large  pro- 
perty, which  is  a  power  and  must  be  recognised  as  such 
but  to  their  disadvantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  those 
with  only  small  fortunes:  though  this  principle  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  fact,  that  there  was  naturally  a 
much  smaller  number  of  country  people  than  of  the  low- 
bom  who  grew  rich.     But  after  all,  the  classification  ac- 
cording to  property  is  but  a  poor  expedient,  where  the 
foundation  of  a  real  aristocracy  is  wanting.     This  the  ple- 
beians of  all  classes  had,  in  a  feeling  of  their  firee  ancestty, 
as  opposed  to  a  descent  firom  slaves,  in  the  military  service, 
from  which  the  armies  after  all  always  returned  home  to 
the  elections^^,  in  the  spoils  and  honorary  gifts  won  by 
themselves  and  inherited  firom  their  forefathers,  and  in 
iheb  relationship  to  honored  families.     The  plebeian  of  an 
old  tribe  felt  himself  a  nobleman,  like  the  Asturian:   and 
he  was  one:    but  to  split  and  separate,  where  there  ia 
equality,  corrupts  those  who  are  raised  and  those  who  are 
puflht  back :  happy  was  it  for  Rome,  that  she  had  a  two- 


***  Which  was  one  reason  why  the  dections  were  not  held  before  the  end 
of  the  year  of  office. 
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fold  noble  popnlation !  The  possibility  of  freedom  depends 
upon  several  particulars:  firstly,  that  the  different  bodies, 
among  whom  the  administration  is  divided^  should  be  able 
to  exercise  such  an  influence  upon  one  another  by  check- 
ing and  controlling  each  other's  acts^  that  no  one  can 
exercise  tyranny  without  incurring  greater  danger  than  it 
likes  to  venture  upon :  secondly,  that  variety  should  exist 
instead  of  uniformity  in  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution^ 
such  as  was  here  secured  by  the  difference  between  the  old, 
the  new  and  the  newest  tribes,  and  between  the  country  and 
the  city  ones,  and  even  by  hostilities  between  some^^:  and 
lastly,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  population,  while 
protected  no  less  than  the  others  by  the  laws,  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  events,  which  deeply  concern  the 
estates,  on  whose  equipoise  liberty  depends:  and  this  was 
the  position  of  the  erarians  even  after  the  innovations 
of  Appius;  nay,  even  the  libertini  were  in  reality  again 
confined  to  this  position  in  the  city  tribes.  For  the  rest, 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  Romans  to  expect  of  the  elections, 
that  the  electors  should  discover  the  persons  who  were  pre- 
eminently qualified:  they  saw  in  them,  as  in  the  censorial 
power  of  enrolling  a  person  in  the  senate,  only  an  expe- 
dient; and  some  such  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  each 
man  his  place :  this  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  influence 
of  the  praerogativa. 

I  think  I  have  shewn,  that  an  arrangement,  like  the  one 
described  above,  was  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  re- 
public, that  it  was  acceptable  to  all  classes,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  prefer  in  its  place  a 
mere  reform  of  the  old  one:  the  historical  question, 
whether  it  was  carried  into  effect,  is  quite  a  different 
one,  but  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  answer  to  it 
bj  means  of  the  above  enquiry.  It  certainly  does  not 
require  many  observations  to  prove,  that  the  Servian 
constitution  no  longer  existed  at  least  at  the  end  of  the 

*^  For  example,  between  the  Follia  and  Fapiria:  Livy,  vni.  37. 
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republic  and  in  the  empty  comitiaj  which  continued  to 
be  held  under  Augustus.  Fornierlj  people  might  ima-* 
gine^  that  Cicero  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  the  knights  and  of  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class:  now  perhaps  no  one  who  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion, to  historical  philology,  thinks  so  any  longer:  and 
antiquated  errours  may  be  regarded  as  set  aside. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well  known  passages^  which  shew  by  dear  words,  that 
the  former  order  of  things  no  longer  existed^^:  although 
it  will  be  necesary  to  return  to  them,  to  ascertain  what 
was  introduced  in  its  place.*^  It  is  not  however  super- 
fluous to  direct  attention  once  more  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  Livy,  Dionysius  and  Cicero  respecting  ^e 
number  and  the  position  of  the  accessoiy  centuries  and 
hence  in  the  collective  number,  and  between  the  two 
former  respecting  the  census  of  the  fifUi  class,  which 
shews  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  they  were  describing 
things^  which  had  past  away  and  disappeared^:  more- 
over that,  according  to  Livy,  the  knights  were  first  called 
upon,  although  as  early  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  a 
century  of  a  tribe  was  called  up  as  a  praerogativa:  lasAj, 

*^  Liyy,  i.  43,  12,  13.  and  those  which  haTe  already  been  quoced 
in  a  note  on  this  passage  by  Ursinns  after  Ant.  Augnstinns:  zznr.  7. 
and  9.  zxvi.  22.  zzyii.  6.  Cicero  de  leg.  agr.  ii.  2.  (4.)  pro  Plancio» 
20.  (49.) 

^  Two,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  hare  been  orerlookt,  I  shaU 
quote  here:  the  criminal  trials,  which  always  belonged  to  the  cen- 
turies, were  held  in  the  time  of  Polybius  according  to  tribes,  ao  that,  if 
there  was  only  one  which  had  not  yet  roted,  the  accused  might 
quit  the  country:  n.  14.:  jcltv  l^i  pda  Atdnrrcu  ^vX^  twv  ^urapowvir 
rV  itpiauf  ia^iif6pirros»  Nay  even  in  the  days  of  Flautns:  Ci^Ti, 
in.  1.  15.  16. 

Ipsi  de  foro  tarn  aperto  capite  ad  lenones  eant, 
Quam  in  tribu  aperto  capite  sontes  condemnant  reos. 

Flautns  never  translates  matters  relating  to  public  life:   and  surely  in  the 
courts  of  Qreece  the  votes  were  not  taken  according  to  phyles. 

**  See  my  essay  upon  the  passage  of  Cicero  concerning  the  comltiii 
of  the  centuries. 
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that  the  more  recent  arrangement  of  the  legions,  such  as 
IS  described  by  Polybins  even  for  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  classes  just  as  decisively,  as  the 
earlier  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  classes  exactly 
according  to  the  Servian  constitution. 

Lessing  asks,  whether  an  opinion  is  to  be  rejected » 
because  it  first  presented  itself  to  an  unsophisticated 
mind?  and  the  more  instances  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  Roman  topography,  of  the  correct  view  with  which 
the  first  restorers  often  hit  the  right  point,  although  they 
as  well  as  others  sometimes  saw  wrong,  and  how  that  which 
they  had  defined  perfectly  and  satisfactorily,  was  afterwards 
converted  into  the  greatest  errours  by  the  subtleties  of  less 
clearsighted  men,  who  became  perplext  by  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  amast  and  which  they  were  unable  to 
master,  the  less  do  I  wonder,  when  enquiry  only  brings 
forward  again  in  other  matters  that  which  was  taught 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  put  aside  and  forgotten,  as  if  substituted 
by  something  better.  Of  this  kind  is  the  view,  which 
Antonius  Augustinus  in  Ursinus^^,  copying,  it  is  said, 
from  Pantagathu^,  mentions  only  by  the  way  and 
rejects,  without  naming  its  author.  The  doubling  of  the 
tribes,  he  says,  did  not  consist,  as  some  one^^  thought, 
in   the   fact,   that,   after    thirty-five   tribes  were  formed^ 
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Note  npon  Iajj,  i.  43,  12.  13. 


^  I  say,  it  is  said,  becaose  it  cannot  be  known,  how  mnch  the 
disciples  of  this  philological  Socrates  may  have  derived  from  his  oral 
instructions,  and  whether  they  did  not,  as  one  would  suspect,  very 
often  S0t  forth  their  own  thoughts  under  cover  of  his  name,  that  they 
might  be  the  less  exposed  to  attacks.  Fantagalhus  was  a  Roman 
monk. 

•I  This  some  one  was  probably  Qabriel  Faemus,  against  whom  the 
disciples  of  Pantagathus  had  a  bitter  grudge,  for  which  this  excellent 
man  was  compensated  by  the  friendship  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
attention  of  Faemus  may  have  been  directed  to  this  locw  ckusieus  in  his 
labours  upon  the  Philippics. 
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they  constituted  seventy  centuries,  and  that  these  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  as  the  same  person  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  second  Philippic*  After  this  con- 
demnation the  opinion  of  Pantagathus  is  proposed  as  the 
only  correct  one,  according  to  which  the  five  classes  re- 
mained, while  each  contained  the  two  centuries  for  each 
tribe.  In  the  same  manner,  he  adds,  the  knights  were 
divided  according  to  tribes,  in  which  case  it  only  remains 
undecided,  whether  it  was  simply  the  juniores  and  con- 
sequently only  one  or  two  centuries  with  them  also:  ac- 
cording to  the  former  supposition  there  would  have  been 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  according  to  the  latter  four 
hundred  and  twenty  centuries. 

The  inadmissibleness  of  this  opinion  is  in  the  first  place 
clear  from  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  case.  The 
Roman  elections  could  not  be  continued  like  the  English 
for  several  days;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  ter- 
minated in  one  day  or  to  be  begun  afiresh.  Like  all 
public  transactions,  they  had  to  be  concluded  at  sun- 
set, and  they  certainly  did  not  begin  before  daybreak.  If 
the  case  occurred,  which  Cicero  mentions  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  have  been  at  all  unprecedented,  that  it  was 
necessary  at  a  disputed  election  to  let  all  the  centuries 
vote,  there  would  have  remained  on  a  day  of  moderate 
length  just  two  minutes  for  letting  the  voters  pass  over 
the  bridges  and  for  taking  their  votes.  This  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable:  though  I  am  well  aware,  that  firom 
the  time  of  the  Cassian  law  even  eighty-eight  centuries  may 
have  found  it  difficult  to  finish  their  business,  as  each 
could  not  have  quite  ten  minutes :  but  what  is  difficult 
is  not  impossible. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reject  as  absolutely  inadmissible  the 
interpretation,  according  to  which  the  words  of  Livy,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  to  be  understood  of  two 
centuries  in  each  class:  in  that  case  however  Livy  would 
have  exprest  himself  very  carelessly. 

♦  ir.  33. 
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And  if  the  diyision  into  classes  itself  together  with  the 
number  of  centuries  contained  in  each  suggests^  that  of 
every  thirty-five  citizens  of  the  first  five  classes  some  such 
number  as  six  must  have  been  reckoned  in  the  first,  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  four  remaining  classes  upon  their  first 
institution,  so  it  may  at  any  time  be  conceived  as  an  hypo* 
thesis  respecting  a  matter,  on  which  nothing  can  be  said 
with  any  probability,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  first  class,  after  the  separation  of 
the  knights,  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
contained  in  the  classes,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  a  Greek 
democracy  no  more  votes  were  now  left  to  them.  But 
that  those  classes  which  stood  nearest  to  the  first,  should 
have  been  fiivored  indirectly  in  comparison  with  the  first, 
and  directly  in  comparison  with  the  last,  this  hypothesis 
agrees  with  no  system  and  is  altogether  inconceivable:  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  imagined,  that,  where  there  already 
existed  a  whole,  and  as  it  appears  in  clear  numbers  before 
the  Hannibalian  war,  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  pos- 
sessing above  one  million,  who  formed  only  one  class,  the 
difference  in  the  fractions  between  a  hundred  thousand  and 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred, — which  could  only  be  of  im- 
portance, so  long  as  one  hundred  thousand  ases  formed  a 
comparatively  wealthy  man  and  only  some  few  exceeded 
that  fVLtti, — should  still  have  had  such  weight  that  one  class 
was  favored  more  than  the  other,  and*  that  to  so  great  an 
extent^*.      As  the  value  of  money   fell,  the   proportion 

''^That  the  large  nambers  and  the  forein  monej  may  not  deceive 
the  reader,  I  will  mention  an  example  in  a  well  known  coinage.  One 
hundred  old  ases  or  ten  denarii  maj  be  reckoned  equal,  where  great 
accnracj  is  not  the  object,  to  foor  florins  of  the  empire,  (one  such 
florin  is  equal  to  two  shillings  English,)  and  consequently  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ases  to  four  thousand  florins.  Now  about  the  four- 
teenth century  the  quantity  of  silver,  which  answers  to  four  thou- 
sand florins  of  the  present  day,  would  have  formed  in  Germany 
the  fortune  of  a  very  wealthy  citizen :  and  althoug^h  there  were 
some  persons  much  wealthier,  that  class  might  have  been  rery  pro- 
perly estimated  by  that  standard.     At  that  time  three  thousand,  two 
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between  the  number  of  the  really  poor  and  of  the  more  or  less 
wealthy,  (between  the  proletarii  and  the  locupUtes)  perhaps 
remained  unaltered :  but  it  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  indifference,  how  far  a  man  was  from  being  wealthy; 
least  of  all  could  this  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  constitution; 
least  of  all  could  the  classes  of  this  kind  be  favored. 

Men  like  Antonius  Augustinus  and  others^  who  after- 
wards adopted  this  opinion,  can  only  have  overlookt  this 
view,  because  they  neglected  to  realize  to  their  minds 
political  relations,  and  to  carry  them  into  life  from  the  dust 
of  their  books  and  the  forms  of  quite  a  different  age,  which 
were  forein  to  their  eyes.  Had  they  done  this,  they  would 
infiillibly  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  supposed,  that  the 
property-classes  still  continued  indeed,  but  were  regulated 
according  to  the  altered  value  of  money:  such  an  oversight, 
by  the  perception  of  which  the  idea  is  in  reality  only  com- 
pleted, Augustinus  in  truth  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with^. 
Passages  also,  in  which  one  might  certainly  think  to  find  a 
more  important  meaning  in  the  property-classes,  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  these  well-read  enquirers^;  still 
only  a  preconceived  opinion  can  prevent  a  man  from  adopt- 
ing an  extremely  simple  view,  which  requires  no  fiirther 
hypothesis,  in  place  of  an  artificial  one,  which  cannot  be 

thonBand,  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  florins  would  likewise  have 
been  suitable  standards  for  further  divisions  into  classes.  But  if,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  property  increast  so  much  and  the  value  of 
monej  decreast  so  much,  that  a  whole  class  of  wealthy  persons  was 
formed  possessing  more  than  forty  thousand  florins,  how  would  it  then 
have  been  conceivable,  that  the  classes  should  be  arranged  in  sndi  a 
manner,  that  the  possessors  of  from  four  to  three  thousand  florins,  with* 
out  reckoning  the  very  wealthy,  should  have  obtained  a  fifth  of  the 
votes?  or  that  in  general  any  importance  should  have  been  attacht  to 
these  trifling  diflferences? 

*"*  Hence  I  have  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  Pantagathus  is  consis- 
tent and  exact,  which  in  truth  it  is  not  without  this  completion. 

^  In  livy,  xziT.  11.  where  a  crew  is  to  be  provided,  one  million,  three 
hundred  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  fifty  thousand  ases:  and  xlv.  15. 
a  census  of  seventy-five  thousand  ases  for  freedmen. 
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maintained    without  new   hypotheees,  which   it  would  be 
necessary  to  found  upon  statements  so  entirely  unsafe. 

If  however  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  the  tribes 
consisted  in  each  tribe  containing  two  centuries,  one  of  the 
older  and  one  of  the  younger  men^  then,  and  properly  only 
then,  is  Livy's  expression  accurate:  nay,  it  is  then  so  accu- 
rate,  that  if  the  historian  could  have  thought  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  a  misunderstanding  with  posterity,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  precise  one.  This  is  also 
consistent  with  the  mention  of  the  centuries  without  any 
fiirther  designation^  which  any  other  hypothesis  is  compell- 
ed to  consider  as  an  omission :  it  agrees  too  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius,  that  all  the  tribes  were  called  upon  to 
vote  in  the  judicia  capitis.  Nay  I  add  further,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  an  argument,  which,  though  of  a  negative  kind^ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  this  same  circum- 
spect historian,  when  he  endeavours  to  explain  to  the 
Greeks  the  nature  of  the  Boman  government,  speaks  of 
the  people  only  as  Bfjfio^t  which  could  suggest  to  a  Greek 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  community  of  equal  persons  voting 
according  to  phyles :  not  a  word  is  added,  which  could  by 
any  interpretation  be  referred  to  property-classes ;  except 
that  he  says,  that  the  knights^  formerly  elected  aristocrati- 
cally^ were  now  registered  according  to  their  wealth.  This 
is  the  more  decisive,  as  the  old  constitution  of  the  centu- 
nes,  or  what  would  have  been  only  analogous  to  it,  was  for 
the  Greeks  of  that  time  at  least  quite  without  example 
and  unheard  of;  and  he  is  moreover  so  careful,  that  he 
elsewhere  mentions^  how  those,  whose  census  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  drachmas^ — that  is  the  old  first 
class^ — although  distributed  among  the  others  without  any 
difference^  were  distinguisht  by  breast-plates,  in  order  to 
preserve  according  to  the  Boman  custom  the  recollection 
of  the  past  in  every  thing.  I  am  not  fond  of  appeals^  like 
that  to  which  I  feel  myself  here  reduced  ;  but  I  must  appeal 
to  every  one,  who  knows  the  manner  of  Polybius^  whether 
he  can  doubt,  that,  if  those  soldiers  who  possest  more  than 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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ten  thousand  drachmas  had  belonged  to  a  first-class,  he 
would  have  added:  ''and  who  belong  to  those,  who  fonn 
the  first  symmoria,  and  have  the  greatest  influence  in  elec- 
tions and  in  the  courts  of  the  people^  and  when  the  consuls 
propose  a  law  to  the  popular  assembly":  for  this  minute- 
ness is  natural  to  him  and  arises  firom  his  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  clearly  and  completely  as  he  thinks.  That  his 
description  of  the  popular  power  should  be  quite  ineoon- 
cileable  with  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries,  seemed 
inconceivable  to  me  for  a  long  time,  until  light  was  cast 
upon  these  things:  and  such  will  be  the  case  with  every 
one,  who  investigates  without  being  biast  and  endeavours 
to  render  clear  to  himself  that  which  he  is  reading. 

Now  in  the  detailed  accounts  which  we  have  respectxng 
the  arrangement  and  proceedings  of  the  Servian  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  there  does  not  occur  any  trace  of  a  prae- 
rogativa,  nor  was  it  necessary,  because  a  majority  among 
the  knights  and  the  first  class  might  agree  upon  the  can- 
didates, before  the  day  of  election  came.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  tribes,  in  which  manycountiy  peojde 
engaged  with  their  domestic  duties  and  honest  labour  paid 
little  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  came  to  the  city  only 
when  it  was  necessary :  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  caadidates  for  the  election,  who  were  unknown  to 
them,  one  tribe  was  called  up  as  praerogativa.'^  This 
happened  in  the  following  manner.  Each  tribe  contained 
men,  who  certainly  did  live  in  the  city  and  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affitirs,  and  were  lookt  up  to  by  their  tribules 
as  authorities,  and  whenever  they  were  unanimous,  the 
members  of  their  tribe  voted  with  them.  By  this  result 
the  other  tribes  were  determined  in  their  way  of  voting, 
with  few  exceptions,  since  contested  elections  sometimes 
occurred  then  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  when  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  were  held  according  to  tribes,  so 
that  the  regular  decision'  of  the  praerogativa  must  not  be 

**^  Varro  in  Festus,  8.  v.  Ptaerogativae. 
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understood  literally.^  The  fiomans  in  their  elections,  as 
well  as  in  their  votes  respecting  laws,  did  not  think  of  a 
matter  being  decided  by  individual  voters;  the  idea  of 
obtaining  solid  decisions  by  summing  up  the  votes  of  indi- 
viduab  and  by  their  majority,  could  never  have  occurred  to 
them^';  they  saw  in  the  forms  of  elections  especially,  only 
a  means  more  or  less  imperfect  of  putting  a  man  in  his 
proper  place,  in  the  same  way  as  persons  were  enrolled  in 
the  senate,  the  knighthood  and  the  tribes  by  the  censors. 
If  one  tribe  had  possest  the  praerogativa  permanently,  this 
one  would  have  decided  every  thing  and  been  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  the  republic :  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  inces- 
sant intrigues  and  bribery,  and  been  corrupted :  a  natural 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  others  would  have  frustrated 
the  object  of  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot.  We  may  moreover 
take  for  granted  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  man, 
who  voted  first  in  the  tribe  and  was  called  up  by  name,  was 
not  fizt  upon  in  the  same  way  by  lot,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary chosen  by  the  presiding  magistrate  as  the  most  distin- 
gniaht  and  most  respectable  in  his  tribe^  and  that  his  vote 
again  pointed  out  the  way  for  the  whole  tribe.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  praerogativa  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  is  clear 
from  the  comitia  of  the  military  tribunes  in  the  year  359^, 


'*  Not   in  the  earlier  times;    in   Cicero's  days  it  may-  hare  been 
differant. 

^  It  belongs  to  that  class,  which  Lessing,  had  he  lived  in  onr  days,  would 
have  called  *'  shallow,  disgusting  and  revolting." 

*  livy,  T.  18.  It  is  further  clear  from  this  passage,  that  the 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  elected  not  by  the  cen- 
turies but  by  the  tribes :  a  highly  important  circumstance,  by  which 
alone  it  becomes  clear,  why  the  senate  was  so  anxious  that  comitia 
for  the  election  of  consuls  should  be  held.  For  there  were  among  the 
patricians  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  legitimate  order  of  things,  who 
could  be  excluded  from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the  former :  which 
is  proved  indisputably  by  the  words  jwrt  vocatia  tribubus.  (Compare 
a  doubt  upon  this.  Vol.  n.  p.  395).  Had  this  occurred  to  Duker,  the 
investigation  in  his  beautiful  note  on  that  passage  would  easily  have 

z2 
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and  likewise  the  calling  up  of  the  other  tribes  according  to 
a  legal  succession,  from  the  expression  jure  vocatae. 

This  influence  and  this  honour  of  the  praerogativa 
could  not  possibly  be  given  to  a  tribe  consisting  of  liberdni. 
As  therefore  a  difference  was  introduced  between  the  aty 
and  the  country-tribes  and  the  praerogativa  was  taken 
only  &om  the  latter,  these  were  very  appropriately  distin- 
guisht  by  the  name  of  primo  voeatae  among  the  jure  voeaUe 
(which  all  were)  ^^.  The  removal  from  a  country  to  a  ci^ 
tribe  was  therefore  now  a  civil  degradation,  and  that  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  tribules.  The 
city-tribes  may  in  contradistinction  have  been  named 
postremo  voeatae.  Nor  would  it  on  the  other  hand  be  sor- 
prising,  if  each  division  had  been  distinguisht  as  the  pinui 
and  secunda  classts  respectively :  for  though  the  word  dassis 
properly  means  a  division  of  the  army  and  consequently  the 
totality  of  the  old  centuries,  yet  this  definite  signification 
was  lost  in  the  more  general  one^  and  the  divisions  of  the 
later  centuries,  possessing  as  they  did  different  rights,  might 
at  first  be  very  consistently  called  so.  In  this  way  I  now 
explain  the  well-known  passage  of  the  second  Philippic^: 
the  first  class  are  the  centuries  of  the  country  tribes  with 
the  twelve  centuries  of  the  knights:  then  the  six  mffragia 
are  called:  and  last  the  centuries  of  the  city  tribes. 

That  the  suffiragia  voted  after  the  first  class  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  and  these  words  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  critical  caprice:  and  it  also  follows  fix)m  the 
equally  well-known  passage  respecting  the  court  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  the  censor,  in  which  the 

reacht  the  goal,  before  which  it  now  wanders  about  in  uncertainty.  What 
a  pity  that  Daker  did  not  investigate  separately  the  public  law  of  Rome ! 
What  a  pity  that  he  edited  ThucydidesI — ^HowcTer  I  am  reiy  far  from 
wishing  to  upbraid  him  with  the  separate  things  he  has  overlookt,  for  the 
same  has  happened  to  myself 

**  Among  the  urbanae  too  there  was  necessarily  an  order  of  snooesiion  : 
the  Esquilina  must  have  been  the  lowest    (livy,  zlv.  15.) 

^  c.  33.  (82.)    Prima  dassis  rocatnr. 
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twelre  centuries  of  the  knights  are  mentioned  as  voting  in 
the  first  class.*'^ 

This  combination  was  quite  appropriate  and  natural, 
for  the  knights  in  these  centuries  were  plebeians;  while  in 
the  six  sufiragia  on  the  other  hand  the  patrician  houses^' 
were  contained^  to  which  the  regulation  concerning  pro- 
perty of  a  million  of  ases  did  not  of  course  apply;  nay  in 
the  strictest  sense  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
knights^  who  were  arranged  entirely  according  to  wealth. 
The  voting  of  the  plebeian  order  in  this  manner  first  is 
founded  upon  the  old  arrangement,  according  to  which  the 
curies  decided  upon  the  decrees  of  the  other  comitia. 

The  comitia  according  to  the  new  arrangement  still 
oontinved  to  difier  firom  those  of  the  tribes  in  four  very 
essential  points:  in  the  separation  of  the  plebeian  knights 
and  the  participation  of  the  patricians:  in  the  division  of 
the  tribes  into  centuries  of  older  and  younger  men:  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  proletarians:  and  in  the  use  of  the 
auspices. 

The  centuries  of  the  older  men  formed  a  moral  aristo- 
cracy of  a  much  smaUer  number  of  experienced  men,  who 
had  preserved  their  respectability  as  citizens  and  their  pro- 
perty  to  an  age,  at  which,  generally  speaking,  both  were 
secured  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  exclusion  of 
ihe  proletarians,  that  is,  now  of  those  who  rated  their  pro- 
perty at  less  than  4000  ases,  from  service  in  the  legions^, 
allows  us  to  infer  that  they  were  excluded  firom  the  comitia: 
in  the  tribes  on  the  contrary  every  Quirite  voted  without 
any  distinction.^^     The  auspices,  although  in  their  origin 

•n  jAfj,  zuii.  16. 

"  Festos,  8.  y.  This  distinctioii  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what 
JAry  aajs  (i.  43.  S,  9),  wherd  Gronoyiiu's  emendation  <  frt6ii«  \b  eri- 
dentlj  trae. 

^  Poly  bias,  n.  19.  The  supposition  of  this  new  standard  of  property 
suggests,  that  the  Talae  of  property  was  increast  aboot  one  third  at  the  time 
of  the  change  in  the  laws  respecting  elections. 

^  Dionysins,  tii.    (59.     Uar^^i^^n^t  ikoI    6fi6rtim  wJanns  iXX^Aoif 
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meant  to  be  religious,  had  neyertheless  been  nsed  by  the 
government  even  at  an  early  period  as  a  political  instmment 
for  controlling  and  influencing  the  popular  assemblies.^^ 

I  have  proposed  my  views  on  the  nature  of  the  later 
constitution  of  the  centuries  with  the  ezpresdon  of  cer- 
tainty^ which  corresponds  to  my  conviction,  that  their 
character  is  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  words  of  the 
passages  which  are  to  be  considered,  and  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  necessarily  arose  in  the  way  I 
have  described :  that  the  old  constitution  did  not  continue, 
and  could  not  without  absurdities.  But  I  do  not  therefore 
deny,  that  such  a  simple  view  as  this,  which  was  adopted 
by  that  unknown  writer  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  express  words  of  Livy  and  the  mention 
of  only  two  classes  and  the  sufiragia  in  an  account  of  a  com- 
pleted election,  must  have  had  some  probability  against  it, 
which  prevented  its  being  generally  adopted,  nay  its  even 
being  merely  noticed,  in  consequence  of  which  forced  and 
artificial  explanations  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  It  therefore 
now  remains  to  enquire  into  and  explain  what  can  be  alleged 
against  it,  in  order,  as  becomes  an  honest  investigation,  to 
pass  over  nothing,  and  to  solve  these  difficulties  also. 

Dionysius,  after  describing  the  Servian  constitution, 
closes  thus:  *'  this  order  of  things  was  preserved  for  many 
generations,  but  has  been  changed  in  our  times  from  neces- 
sity and  become  more  democratical;  nevertheless  the  cen- 
turies are  not  abolisht,  but  are  no  longer  convoked  according 
to  the  old  rule,  as  I  have  observed,  since  I  have  often  been 
present  at  their  elections."  ^^ 

In  Sallust's  letter  to  Cesar,  which,  it  is  true,  is  spurious, 

y^rSfUPot  fuf  ic\iiff§i  rV  ^^^f^  htwlrficmoi  moerh  ^«\^).  Tliis  is  what 
the  historians  too  are  thinking  of,  when  they  saj,  that  preTioiis  to 
Senrius  the  meanest  dtisen  was  eqaal  to  the  most  distingniafat  in  the 
comitia. 

*^*  In  such  a  scanty  history  only  a  few  examples  of  it  can  be  expected: 
but  nevertheless  Livy,  viii.  23,  has  reference  to  it. 
'•  IV.  21. 
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but  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  the  second  cen- 
tuij,  the  author  xeoommends,  that  the  centuries  should  be 
drawn  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes^  concerning  which  C. 
GxaochuB  had  promulgated  a  bill.^77 

The  Yoconian  law,  which  forbade  those  whose  property 
was  registered  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ases,  to 
appoint  women  as  their  heirs,  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  first  class  all  the  more  as  Cato  in  recommending  the 
measure  used  the  words  classicas  and  infra  classem.'^ 

The  peculiar  armour  of  those  who  were  estimated  at 
more  than  ten  thousand  denarii/^  the  provision  in  Cicero's 
law  that  the  censors  should  divide  the  people  according  to 
age>  orders  and  classes^,  and  even  the  figurative  expres- 
sion *^  to  belong  to  the  fifth  class,"  applied  to  one  who  is 
fiur  inferiour  to  the  distinguisht  men  of  his  kind,  but  still  is 
somebody®' : — all  this  appears  to  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  contradicts  my  hypothesis  no 
more  than  it  does  every  other,  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
express  testimonies  and  statements  firom  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  tribes  in 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries;  for  according  to  this  passage 
the  alteration,  which  after  all  only  affected  the  order  in 
which  the  centuries  voted,  could  not  have  been  introduced 
till  the  time  of  Cesar  or  Augustus,  and  previously  everything 
would  have  remained  unaltered.  He  therefore  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  these  passages  imceremoni- 
ously,  which  would  indeed  be  inconceivably  rash,  must,  even 
though  he  does  not  approve  of  my  hypothesis,  yet  acknow- 
ledge with  me,  that  Dionysius  here  does  not  deserve  to  be 
listened  to.     How  he  could  often  have  been  a  spectator  at 

^  De  ordinan.  repnbl.  ii.  8. 
"^  Gellias,  vil  13. 
^  Polybins,  VL  23. 
^  Cicero,  de  legib.  xu.  3.  (7.) 
•*  Cicero,  Lucallus  (Acad.  Pr.  ii.)  23.  (73.) 
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elections  and  yet  have  made  such  a  monstrous  mistake^  re- 
mains, it  is  true^  inconceivable;  but  who  will  determine  the 
limits  of  his  mistake^  when  its  general  existence  cannot  be 
denied?    Is  it  possible  that  there  was  any  connexion  with 
the  elections  in  the  distinction  which  Augustus  introduced 
between  the  tribes  and  the  pkbs  urbanay  when  he  ordered 
persons  to  vote  in  the  municipia  and  the  reports  of  the 
elections  to  be  sent  in?    Is  it  possible  that  he  revived  the 
classes  in  that  pkbs  wrbana  just  as  distinct  &om  the  tribes, 
but  no  longer  convoked  the  centuries  in  the  ancient  order? 
In  this  case  Dionysius  might  have  overlookt  the  long  pe- 
riod^ in  which  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  existed,  and  have 
regarded  the  new  artificial  arrangement  as  a  direct  altera- 
tion   in   the  earliest  constitution.     The  hypothesis  now 
would  also  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Pseudo-Sallust:   and  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
much  weight  to  it,  if  Livy,  who  wrote  soon  after  Dionynus, 
did  not  speak  of  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  as  the  existmg 
form.    Considered  by  himself  that  forger  with  his  men- 
tion of  the  classes  would  deserve  no  more  consideration 
than  the  alleged  law  pf  G.  Gracchus;  if  it  has  any  founda- 
tion at  all,   it  is  probably  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
centuries  were  no  longer  called  up  to  vote  according  to  the 
customary  order, — which  facilitated  the  foul  proceedings  of 
dishonest  candidates, — but  that  it  was  determined  by  lot 
in  what  order  the  country-tribes  were  to  vote:  for  one  little 
knows  the  Gracchi,  if  one  believes,  that  they  would  have 
mixt  the  tribes  of  the  city  with  those  of  the  country. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  of  registering  the 
citizens  in  classes  according  to  the  old  form,  or  at  least 
that  they  were  taken  into  account  in  laws  and  customs 
— a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  may  survive  the  thing  for 
many  centuries — has  at  Bome  nothing  more  surpriang 
in  it,  than  the  continuance  of  the  curies  after  they  had 
long  lost  all  political  importance.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
institutions  establisht  by  law  was  ever  abolisht  at  Bome: 
new  ones  were  formed  by  their  side  according  to  analogy, 
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just  as  necessity  required;  but  those  winch  died  away, 
oveishadowed  by  the  development  of  the  others,  were 
nevertheless  not  rooted  out. 

Livy  seems  to  place  the  transformation  of  the  centuries 
of  the  classes  into  double  centuries  of  the  tribes  subse- 
quent to  the  time  when  the  tribes  had  reacht  that  number, 
which  was  never  increast  afterwards.     But  after  all  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  meant  to  say  this:  he  may 
only  have  meant  to  compare  the  number  of  the  old  order 
and  that  which  existed  after  the  formation  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes.      That    this  statement  at  all  events  decides 
nothing,  Duker  clearly  saw^^:    the  change  must  in  that 
case  have  taken  place  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,   since  the  new  order   is  in  existence  during  this 
war:    nay  even  before  521   (527),  in  which  year  there 
occur  legions  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men,  which 
correspond   to  the  new  order  ^:    and  in  this  period  one 
looks  in  vain  for   a  man,  with  whom  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated,  and  to  whom  it  still  may  not  have  been  ascribed, 
.as  well  as  for  an  occasion.     In  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
the  necessity  was  urgent:  his  merit  as  a  restorer  of  the 
good  order  was  ever  remembered :  I  think  I  have  shewn, 
that  the  change  in  the  city-tribes  could  not  have  attained 
the  object  which  he  attained,  without  this  extension  of  the 
relations  of  the  tribes.    But  we  have  a  direct  proof  in  the 
primo  vocatae  centuriae  now  occurring  in  the  year  449  (455) 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls*^. 

The  necessity  of  giving  a  greater  extension  to  the  levies 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  probable  causes  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  arrangement:  and  here  one  must  not 
overlook  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  a  change  in  the 
^arrangement  of  the  army,  the  complicated  nature  of  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  preserving,  since 
Bomans  and  Latins  were  no  longer  united  in  maniples. 
The  number  of  light-armed  troops  in  the  legion  was  too 

"•  On  LiTy,  v.  18.        "  Polybius,  ii.  24.        »•  Livy,  x.  15. 
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large  in  proportion  to  the  infantry  of  the  line:  aocordmg 
to  the  general  rule  there  were  1200  light-armed  to  3600 
men  without  reckoning  the  depot-batallion;  and  this  ooold 
not  be  otherwide,  so  long  as  the  soldiers  had  to  equip 
themselves.  Now  120  men  were  levied  from  each  tribe, 
so  that  after  the  year  447  (453)   the  legion  was  raised 

to  3960,  of  which  only"*  ( )  were  light-armed.    The 

depot-batallion  was  altogether  done  away  with.  It  was 
at  all  events  now,  if  not  before,  that  bronze  which  had 
risen  very  much  in  price^  was  exchanged  for  iron:  of 
the  change  in  the  tactic  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  reform,  by  which,  instead  of  the  merely  aristo- 
cratical  election  of  the  knights^  a  census  was  fixt  for 
those  who  were  not  patricians  as  the  condition  of  belong- 
ing to  the  order,  which  was  however  made  dependent 
upon  an  unblemisht  character,  cannot  be  trac^  to  Fabins 
as  its  author  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  change  in 
the  centuries.  But  the  appropriateness  of  the  whole 
reform  is  completed  by  preserving  the  timocratic  prin- 
ciple, wherever  it  was  important  and  essential^  and  al 
the  same  time  depended  upon  character  and  honour: 
noble  birth  without  inherited  wealth  feels  itself  opprest 
and  is  deprived  of  the  free  confidence  which  fears  no  one 
and  envies  no  one,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  the  great 
blessing,  without  which  the  worth  of  many  a  man  remans 
imdevelopt.  The  existence  of  an  equestrian  census  of 
one  million  at  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war  is  prob- 
able, though,  it  is  true,  uncertain :  for  the  senators 
surely  had  not  a  heavier  burthen  imposed  upon  them 
than  their  property  was  able  to  bear ;  though  on  account 
of  their  dignity  they  may  have  been  taxt  a  little  higher 
than   others  possessing  the  same  amount   of  property^: 

^  (The  number  of  the  light-armed  is  not  in  the  mannacript) 

^  Those  whose  property  was  rated  at  a  million  fomisht  seven  tailon: 
a  senator  eight.   Li^y,  xz.  11. 
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theie  must  therefore  have  been  a  senatorial  census  as 
early  as  that  time,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why  this 
should  then  have  been  higher  than  the  equestrian :  but 
the  former  also  applied  to  the  patrician  senators  the  regu- 
lation, which  was  in  force  for  the  plebeian  ones.  A  direct 
trace  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  having  given  a  new 
constitution  to  the  knights  also,  appears  certainly  to  be 
implied  in  the  &cty  that  it  was  they,  who  instituted  the 
solemn  annual  procession  of  the  knights^^. 

I  know  of  no  more  suitable  place  than  the  present  to  ex- 
press a  conjecture  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  censor's 
command,  which  compelled  an  unworthy  knight  to  sell  his 
horse.  If  the  republic  directly  or  indirectly  gave  ten 
thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  the 
knight  in  addition  to  this  had  two  thousand  annually  for 
its  keep,  he  was  fiEivored  beyond  measure  and  the  state 
overburthened.  Now  if  one  supposes,  that  the  former 
sum  was  the  capital,  by  which  a  vacancy,  whether  arising 
fix>m  death  or  degradation,  had  to  be  purchast  by  him 
to  whom  the  censor  assigned  a  horse,  in  order  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  those  who  served  on  horse- 
back, (a  number  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
knights^)  then  every  thing  is  conceivable:  only  it  has 
been  wrongly  supposed,  that  the  state  originally  gave  the 
sum,  in  order  to  regulate  the  service.  These  horses 
must  have  been  choice  animals :  the  possessor  always 
had  to  take  care  that  it  was  in  good  condition — hence 
the  censors'  superintendence  of  the  condition  of  the  horse 
— and  without  doubt  had  to  replace  it,  when  it  died  or 
became  useless :  as  a  compensation  for  this  he  enjoyed 
annually  twenty  per  cent,  for  this  capital,  as  interest,  as 
pay  and  as  security  against  accidents.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  purchasing  admission  into  a  corporate  guild,  of 
which  the  purchase  at  Bome  of  a  notary's  place  is  surely 
only  one  example  among  many,  or  a  productive,  he* 
reditary  or   saleable   office  by   depositing  capital.      And 

^  Livy,  IX,  46. 
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thuB  it  is  also  clear,  how  L.  Tarquilius,  the  friend  of 
the  great  L.  CindimatuSy  could  not  serve  on  horseback 
on  account  of  his  poverty:  but  poverty  does  not  prevent 
a  man  fiK>m  receiving  ten  thousand  ases  at  one  time,  and 
then  two  thousand  every  year.  The  obligation  of  pur- 
chasing a  place  in  the  service  on  horseback,  might  be 
imposed  by  the  censors  very  much  against  a  person's 
wish :  hence  the  security  against  it  belonged  to  the  im- 
munities*®*. 

From  this  censorship  Q.  Fabius  received  the  surname 
of  the  Greatest,  which  so  many  victories  and  triumphs  had 
not  gained  for  him^:  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  be- 
cause it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  form  one's  mind  than  to 
acquire  a  mass  of  isolated  knowledge,  and  a  nobler  thing 
to  make  life  youthful  again  than  to  recover  from  an  illness. 
Had  Fabius  been  obliged  to  act  in  an  age,  from  which  the 
Yoice  of  all  the  vanity  he  offended,  and  the  rage  of  all  the 
ruinous  projects  he  frustrated,  could  have  made  themselves 
heard,  and  been  eagerly  received  by  the  fimatidsm  of  the 
blind  and  overbearing  belief,  which  springs  &om  the  shal- 
lowest opinions,  still  his  fame  would  hardly  have  been  di- 
minisht,  since  the  lapse  of  time  places  before  our  eyes 
what  happened  in  spite  of  his  reform.  But  he  enjoyed  a 
rare  blessing  from  fortune  in  being  able,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  in  this  twilight,  to  choose  regulations  which  were  un- 
mixt  with  any  evil:  if  he  had  been  compelled  by  expe- 
diency to  adopt  such  as  would  have  produced  evils  of  their 
own,  although  he  might  have  overcome  the  evil,  which  it 
viras  necessary  to  subdue  immediately,  still  the  endless 
misfortune  which  he  checkt  in  its  origin, — tyranny  afler 
contemptible  dissolution, — might  easily  have  been  denied. 


**^  JArjf  xxzix.  19 :  ne  inTitiu  militares,  nere  censor  «  eqanm  pabficnm 
aasignaret.  (Compare  the  later  view  of  the  author  upon  this  subject,  toL  i. 
p.  469.  folL) 

*  LiTj,  IX.  46.  This  surname  however  was  not  so  extremelj  uncommoo : 
11  Valerius  and  Sp.  Canrilins  receiyed  it  also.  Their  contemporaries  must 
have  had  warm  hearts. 
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and  the  evil,  to  whicli  he  was  obliged  to  give  room,  been 
brought  up  in  judgement  against  him.  But  his  good  for- 
tune was  not  altogether  perfect  either:  for  his  work  was 
destroyed  and  spoilt  by  later  generations  repressing  pro- 
gress and  development,  although  their  forefathers  had  given 
them  an  example  of  both  and  of  the  blessings  attending 
them. 

Washington  might  have  been  a  much  greater  general 
than  he  was,  and  still  the  constitution  of  the  union  would 
be  his  greatest  work:  although  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Boman  reform,  its  very  development  must  end  in  destruc- 
tion. That  which  led  to  it  however,  he  could  not  possibly 
avert  or  control:  he  wanted  Boman  elements:  but  with- 
out his  legislation  his  country  would  have  been  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Historical  enquiry  is  rich  in  enjoy- 
ment, when  it  revives  in  things  both  small  and  great  that 
which  has  died  away  in  one's  recollection,  so  that  it  re- 
enters among  the  other  things  which  are  past,  and  which 
likewise  continue  to  live  only  in  our  thoughts.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  gives  happiness, — to  restore  forgotten 
and  overlookt  greatness  to  a  position  where  it  can  be 
recognised:  he  to  whom  fortune  grants  this,  enters  into  a 
relation  of  the  heart  with  spirits  long  departed,  and*  he 
feels  himself  blest,  when  similarity  of  deeds  and  sentiments 
unites  with  the  feeling  for  them,  that  feeling  with  which  he 
loves  a  great  man  as  a  iriend. 
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1  HE  institutions^  which  manifestly  point  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  earliest  Eoman  people  into  three  tribes^  attest 
just  as  clearly,  that  these  original  tribes  of  the  patrician 
houses  were  not  equal  among  one  another:  nay  the  in- 
equality of  the  third  tribe  (of  the  gentes  minores)  always 
continued  to  exist  in  some  points^  probably  because  there 
was  no  legal  form  of  remedying  it  after  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  dignity.*^ 

Probably  each  tribe  had  one  of  the  three  higher  fla- 
mens,  who  always  remained  patricians:  the  Quirinalis  was 
added  to  the  Dialis  and  Martialis,  both  of  whom  had  ex- 
isted previously  and  rankt  higher  ^h  the  relation  which 
the  six  priestesses  of  Vesta  bore  to  the  tribes,  is  acknow- 
ledged^ and  has  only  been  applied  too  artificially  to  their 
subdivisions  also.®*  Originally  there  were  only  two;  to 
these  two  more^  were  added  by  the  union  of  the  Sabines 
with  the  Bamnes,  whereby  the  senate  also  was  increast  to 
two  hundred,  and  two  kings  reigned :  at  a  much  later  time 
the  third  pair  was  added  from  the  lower  houses.  This 
completion  is  ascribed  to  Tarqtdnius  Priscus,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  admission  of  the  third  hundred  into  the  senate 

^  The  following  remarks,  which  could  not  be  separated  from  the  context 
as  it  stands,  are  already  incorporated  in  Vol.  i,  p.  319  folL 

'>  Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  7.  p.  64.  c 

*^  Festus,  8.  T.  Sex  Vestae  Sacerdotes. 

"  Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  10.  p.  66.  d. 
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firom  the  same  gentes;^  with  less  conaisteney  by  others  to 
Senrius  Tullius,^  because  the  le^lation  which  bears  his 
name,  does  not  affect  the  patrician  institutions. 

The  same  course  of  things,  only  not  continued,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  Salian  priests:  their  most  ancient 
college  is  that  of  the  Palatine,  which  remains  the  highest 
in  rank;  but  along  with  it  there  arises  that  of  the  Quirinal, 
which  was  instituted  according  to  the  story  by  TuUus 
Hostilius.  Here  we  cannot  mistake  the  two  tribes,  which 
had  settled  on  these  hills.  A  third  college  for  the  Caelian 
was  not  founded. 

It  was  a  more  essential  part  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
lesser  houses,  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  augurate  and 
pontificate^  It  is  true,  if  Cicero's  statements  were  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  possible  for  any  to  be, — though  one  must 
first  of  all  banish  firom  one's  thoughts  the  pretended  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  authors  of  the  regulations, — Bomu- 
lus  elected  from  each  tribe  one  augur  as  his  assistant,  so 
that  together  with  him  there  were  four,^  and  Numa  added 
two  more,^  so  that  there  were  then  six  including  the  king. 
But  the  king  must  after  all  have  been  as  forein  to  the  augurs, 
as  the  priest-king  was  afterwards:  the  statement  respect- 
ing Numa  shews  that  the  same  course  of  things  as  in  ,tlie 
case  of  the  vestals  and  the  Salian  priests :  before  the  Ogulnian 
law  there  were  only  four,^  and  to  suppose,  as  Livy  would, 
that  the  college  had  been  accidentally  reduced  to  this  num- 
ber fix>m  six  by  vacancies  occurring  through  death,  which 
were  not  filled  up,  is  in  no  wise  possible.  Would  the 
patricians  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  two 
places  by  such  an  accident,  and  would  not  the  second  order 
have  rather  tried  to  obtain  six?  How  could  a  law  merely 
take  from  them  what  they  possest?    and  who  prevent  them 

•••  DionysiTis,  in.  67.  p.  199.  e. 

"  Flntarch,  Nuna,  c.  10.  p.  66.  d. 

M  Ex  amgolis  tribabm  siiignloB  oooptaTit  aagnres:  de  re  pubL  n.  9, 
(16.) 

w  De  re  publ.  ii.  14.  (26.)  "  Uyj,  x.  6. 
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from  exercising  the  right  of  cooptation  before  the  roga- 
tion past?  Was  then  the  number  of  pontifis  more  than 
four?  In  that  statement,  which  tries  to  make  out  six  for 
the  earlier  time  and  nevertheless  makes  Romulus  elect  one 
from  each  tribe,  we  may  perceive  the  assertion  of  the  later 
augurs,  that  each  tribe  should  be  represented  by  one  or 
more/^  when  those  ancient  tribes  might  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeian  augurs.  He  who  does  not  inten- 
tionally mistake  what  is  obvious,  can  have  no  doubt,  that 
only  the  tribes  of  the  greater  houses  had  augurs  and  pontiffs 
in  the  year  446  (452). 

The  importance  of  the  Ogulnian  law,  which  incieast 
the  number  of  pontifis  to  eight  by  the  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by  the  addition  of 
five  plebeians,  was  as  great,  as  the  demand  was  just.  It 
has  been  remarkt  above,*  that  the  auspices  were  already 
used  as  a  political  engine  and  a  veto:  the  power  of  the 
pontifis  was  of  very  great  extent.  In  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  liturgy,  in  the  public,  gentilician  and  private 
worship  of  the  gods,  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  law 
and  the  judges,  according  to  books  which  they  alone  pos- 
sest:  upon  their  sentence  it  depended,  whether  an  action, 
with  which  religious  solemnities  were  connected,  was  valid 
or  not:  and  whatever  cencemed  tiie  re8  saerae^  sanetae  and 
rdigiosae  assuredly  belonged  to  their  forum  exclusively :  from 
their  punishments  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was  indeed  fair, 
that  the  order,  to  whose  members  the  state  entrusted  half 
of  the  auspices,  should  also  decide  upon  tiieir  validity  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  displeasure  of  others;  and  like- 
wise that  those  who  shared  in  all  the  rights  of  the  civil 
state,  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  ecclesiastical  The 
opposition  of  the  patricians,  founded  upon  the  original  pri- 
vileges of  their  order  as  commanded  by  religion,  could  have 
all  the  less  influence  in  disturbing  even  the  weakest  minds, 
in  as  much  as  they  had  not  any  longer  been  able  to  boast 
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of  the  purity  of  their  blood  since  the  connubium  which  had 
long  been  establisht.  The  opposition  too  must  have  been 
beyond  all  comparison  much  more  lukewarm  than  in  earlier 
times;  for  as  the  Hortensian  law  was  not  yet  past,  the 
curies  must  assuredly  havQ  given  their  sanction,  and  above 
all  things  in  a  case  like  this.  Moreover  it  is  in  tnith 
scarcely  probable,  that  the  new  places  were  filled  up  by  the 
people's  election ;  and  if  the  existing  priests  exercised  the 
right  of  cooptation  this  time  also,  the  names  of  the  ple- 
beians who  were  admitted  shew,  that  they  honestly  chose 
the  most  honored  of  this  order:  among  them  first  P.  De- 
cius^  who  in  recommending  the  law  is  said  to  have  come 
before  the  people,  drest  like  his  father  in  the  Gabinian 
costume,  as  he  appeared  when  he  devoted  himself  to  death, 
and  as  he  himself  also  appeared  when  he  did  the  same  a  few 
years  af^rwards.  The  newly  elected  members  must  have 
been  perfect  strangers  to  the  pontifical  law  and  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  augurs :  but  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  civil  law  the 
plebeian  Ti.  Coruncanius  became  the  greatest  master  even  in 
this  very  generation. 


voi.irr.  '2  A 
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VARIOUS  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE 
SAME  PERIOD. 


Ab  if  it  were  an  hereditary  obligation  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen,  the  consul  M.  Valerius  renewed 
in  more  careful  terms  in  the  year  446  (452)  the  law  of  his 
ancestor,  which  secured  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  cases 
where  the  highest  magistrates  had  sentenced  a  person  to 
corporal  punishment,  but  still  without  a£Sxing  a  definite 
punishment  for  the  offender.  The  different  degrees  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  excuses  that  might  be  made  for  it^  were  of 
too  various  a  kind,  not  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunes  in  those  times,  which  feared  to  endanger 
the  power  of  those  who  were  called  to  the  government, 
whether  they  should  bring  forward  an  accusation  for  a 
heavier  or  a  lighter  punishment  when  the  time  came,  in 
case  they  should  not  be  able,  which  can  seldom  have  hap- 
pened, to  prevent  the  outrage. 

I  assign  to  about  this  period  the  Lex  Furia  respecting 
wills,  which  is  evidently  very  much  older  than  the  Voco- 
nian  law,  and  the  author  of  which  may  probably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  L.  Furius,  who  wrote  laws  for  the 
conventus  at  Capua  in  430  (436).  This  law,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  forbade  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
particulars  are  not  stated®^,  any  single  person  to  bequeath 
by  will  more  than  a  thousand  ases,  and  which  condemned 

^"^  I  think  Agnati  and  Cognati. 
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him  who  received  moie  in  violation  of  the  law^  to  a  fourfold 
punishment  like  a  usurer,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  practice  of  giving 
legacies  to  whomsoever  the  testator  pleased,  had  become 
common,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  those  who  were 
appointed  heirs  did  not  accept  the  inheritance:  the  Ro- 
mans however,  careful  in  preserving  wealthy  &milies,  no 
more  liked  the  splitting  up  of  the  succession  ab  intestaiOj 
than  squandering  the  fortune  upon  strangers.  Now  in  re* 
gard  to  the  former  case  the  law  certainly  attained  its  object, 
when  the  inheritance  was  large ;  when  it  was  small,  only 
imperfectly ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  the  favoring  of'  women,  since  the  Voconian  law  was 
found  necessary  afterwards. 

In  the  year  440  (446)  the  censors  excluded  L.  Anto- 
nius  from  the  senate,  because  he  had  dismist  his  wife,  with- 
out having  assembled  his  friends  to  pass  judgment  upon 
her.*^*     This  account  proves  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
opinion^  which  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  that  no 
marriage  was  dissolved  previously  to  Sp.  Garvilius  Ruga 
after  the  first  Punic  war:  there  is  an  admiration  of  ancient 
times  and   manners,  which    cannot  perceive  the    greatest 
absurdities.     Why  should   the  marriage  by  mere  consent 
have   been   allowed  to   continue,  if  divorces   never   took 
place?  and  if  an  immense  number  of  matrons  fell  at  least 
under  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  would  a  husband  in  a 
case  of  suspicion  like  this  or  in  one  of  a  similar  kind  have 
allowed  a  bond  to  continue  without  the  strictest  proofs  of 
innocence,  when  he  had  the  power  of  dissolving  it?     If  Q. 
Fabius  would  have  withdrawn  his  daughter  from  his  son-in- 
law,  in  case  he  had  believed  in  his  guilt,  it  was  surely  not 
an  unheard  of  thing  to  do  so ;  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
proved  nothing  to  the  people.     According  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  divorce  was  possible  even  in  cases  of  consecrated 
marriages,  only  it  was  connected  with  horrible  ceremonies : 

•*"  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  9. 2. 
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where  the  thing  is  morally  impossible^  such  a  law  probably 
does  not  exist.  The  regulations  of  the  law  respecting  the 
retention  of  any  part  of  the  dos,  or  its  payment  in  advance, 
also  belong  to  very  early  times.^^  But  repudhun  and  di- 
vartium  are  confounded :  and  the  true  reason  for  that  sepa- 
ration of  peculiar  marriages,  which  was  introduced  in  later 
times,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  roust  evidently 
have  been  very  difficult,  to  discover  a  means  for  doing 
away  with  the  conventio  in  manum. 

During  the  same  censorship^  C.  Fabius  painted  the  tem- 
ple of  Salus^  for  the  censor  G.  Bubulcus^  and  hence 
obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor :  this  continued  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  proof  that  painting  was  honored  at  Borne 
as  a  liberal  art.  As  M.  Valerius  placed  in  the  temple  a 
picture  of  his  battle  against  Hiero,  so  that  of  Fabius  was 
probably  a  representation  of  the  battle  against  the  Samnites 
in  which  C.  Bubulcus  had  vowed  the  temple  and  not  in 
vain.  Dionysius  praised  the  great  correctness  of  the  draw- 
ing in  this  picture,  the  grace&lness  of  the  coloring  and  the 
absence  of  all  mannerism  and  affectation^:  it  may  in  its 
kind  have  been  what  the  she- wolf  is. 

*"  See  aboye,  p.  60. 

•  Pliny,  H.  N.  zxxy.  7. 

*  That  the  passage  in  Mai*B  Exc  xvi.  6.     al  irrotxun  fp^op^  n7t  <r« 

Ixoiwcu  Tov  KoXovfUwou  pdiiwov  rh  ki^dnp6¥  refers  to  this,  is  quite  obTioas  frooi 
the  chronological  saccession. 
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THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR  AND  THE 
OTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


1  U£  tenth  book  of  Livy  is  in  reality  the  only  source 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  third  Samnite  war  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  insignificant  accounts;  and  we  miss  with 
the  lost  annals  of  Diodorus  those  brief  statements^  which 
borrowed,  though  hastily  and  with  ignorance,  from  original 
annals,  nevertheless  served  so  often  as  a  check  upon  Livy's 
narrative  during  the  greater  half  of  the  second  war.  Con- 
cerning the  last  three  campaigns^  as  well  as  concerning  the 
whole  period  down  to  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  only  scat- 
tered statements  are  preserved,  and  though  these  are  in 
truth  but  scanty,  yet  however  much  they  may  be  so,  wo 
must  not  at  all  suppose,  that  we  possess  very  much  less  of 
the  real  history  than  would  remain  after  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  a  detailed  account.  For  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  history  of  this  war  in  Livy  is  evidently 
much  more  precise  than  that  of  the  preceding  one:  and  if 
every  trace  of  most  of  the  places  in  Samnium  had  not  been 
obliterated,  one  could  have  followed  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  more  than  one  campaign  firom  place  to  place : 
several  parts  are  already  of  quite  an  historical  nature,  as 
the  statements  respecting  the  booty  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  Fabius's  campaign  in  449  (455),  in  which  everything 
sounds  credible  and  fair.  But  concerning  other  years  he 
owns,  that  he  found  the  most  irreconcileable  contradictions 
in  the  annals,  among  which  he  does  not  follow  those  of  Fa- 
bins,  although  he  certainly  deserved  more  credit  respecting 
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a  war,  the  hero  of  which  belonged  to  his  &inily,  than  in 
other  things^  as  he  must  have  found  the  most  authentic 
documents  in  the  archives  of  his  house.  It  is  probably 
from  Valerius  of  Antium,  who  was  never  in  difficulties 
about  numbers^  and  who  feared  no  exaggeration  in  them, 
that  Livy  took  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign in  453  (459) :  for  however  strongly  they  may  have 
determined  to  persevere,  it  is  clearly  impossible,  that,  if  the 
Samnites  after  several  bloody  campaigns  had  lost  in  a 
single  one  more  than  53,000  dead  and  31,000  prisoners, 
they  should  still  have  had  men  enough  left  to  stand  battles 
through  three  campaigns,  and  in  the  b^inning  of  the  first 
even  with  success.  The  war  would  have  ended  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation ;  at  the  utmost,  despair  would  have 
driven  the  few  survivors  to  a  war,  such  as  was  still  con- 
tinued in  the  Yend^  in  1795,  in  small  bands  and  skir- 
mishes. But  after  only  a  ten  years'  peace  they  again  take 
up  arms;  they  do  not  submit  till  after  a  final  struggle 
which  lasted  ten  years;  and  little  more  than  forty  years 
later,  after  the  first  Punic  war, — in  which  Rome  cannot 
have  spared  the  population  of  her  allies,  and  which  made 
such  havoc  in  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  the  firanchise  to  whole  nations 
and  many  communities,  notwithstanding  their  augmentation 
by  the  admission  of  allies  and  by  manumissions,  it  amounted 
to  only  a  few  thousands  more  than  sixty«five  years  earlier  in 
the  midst  of  a  pestilence, — they  still  counted  76,000  coun- 
try-people. These  proofi  of  the  &bulous  character  of  the 
account  are  supported  by  the  rational  numbers  of  the  year 
449  (455). 

On  the  contrary,  even  if  one  places  the  loss  in  dead  and 
prisoners  at  an  extremely  moderate  number,  it  remains 
perfectly  mysterious,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  people, 
whose  country  extended  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  to  endure  a  regular  war,  as 
soon  as  it  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  hostile  armies  fix)m 
penetrating  into  it,  and  turning  the  country  almost  syste- 
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matiGally  and  at  their  pleasure  into  a  wilderness.  If,  as  it 
appears,  the  country  of  the  Pentrians  was  the  real  scene  of 
the  war,  and  its  ravages  reacht  the  Hirpinians  more  rarely, 
it  becomes  still  more  inconceivable,  how  the  former  alone 
could  resist  the  Boman  army  in  the  campaign  of  454  (460), 
and  at  first  even  gain  great  advantages'^.  It  is,  I  think, 
something  more  than  a  mere  probability,  that  the  Samnites 
employed  mercenaries ;  but  where  did  they  find  the  money 
for  such  an  expensive  war?  By  pointing  out  these  riddles 
I  do  not  mean  anything  more  than  to  shew,  that  they  press 
themselves  upon  one  and  cannot  be  solved.  The  real  diffi- 
culties would  not  moreover  be  removed,  if  it  should  become 
dear  at  some  time  or  another  from  historical  sources  not  yet 
discovered,  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entirely  forsaken  in 
this  war  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Apulians 
fought  with  them,  at  least  once®:  but  the  Lucanians  against 
them  and  the  Pelignians  also^:  on  the  other  hand  circum- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  lead  us  to  infer,  it  is  true  with 
great  uncertainty,  that  at  least  some  cantons  of  the  Sabines 
assisted  them.® 

As  the  Etruscans  could  neither  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  nor  yet  trusted  to  their  own  strength,  and  sought 
by  repeated  truces  to  protract  the  war  until  stronger  ene- 
mies might  engage  the  power  of  Bome,  so  the  Sam- 
nites, reckoning  upon  this  lingering  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans and  upon  greater  success  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  Grauls  to  co-operate  with  them  decidedly,  could  not 
dread  the  occasions,  which  necessarily  led  to  a  renewal 

***  Dionysius,  Exc.  legg.  (p.  2334.  R.) 

•  IAyj,  X.  16.  ^  I'ivy*  3C.  30. 

*  The  iDfcription  in  honoar  of  App.  Claadius  says,  that  he  took  several 
Sabine  places:  Amitemam,  which  was  conquered  in  453  (459),  may  probably 
be  considered  as  the  Sabine  town  of  this  name :  the  Sabine  war  therefore 
evidently  sprung  out  of  the  Samnite,  as  the  Hemican  and  Aeqnian  did  from 
the  former :  and  the  expression  of  the  Epitome  XI,  Sabinis  qui  rtbellavetant 
vietiMf  seems  to  suggest  an  earlier  and  open  participation,  which  however 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a  peace. 
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of  the  war.  A  peace,  to  which  they  h^  only  made  up 
their  minds  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  more 
favorable  times,  and  which  was  even  unbearable  to  those 
who  had  grown  up  and  had  experience  in  the  unhappy 
times  of  war,  must  have  become  completely  so,  when 
Bome's  soverainty  became  more  firmly  establisht  and  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes,  and  this  indeed,  as  it  might  appear 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  indifference  in  behold- 
ing and  allowing  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  from  the  Fasti,  that 
Nequinum  was  supported  in  its  obstinate  defense  by  Sam- 
nite  auxiliaries. 

If  the  Roman  senate  left  this  breach  of  peace  unpunisht, 
because  the  danger  of  a  Gbtllic  invasion  was  threatening, 
it  may  have  appeared  to  be  the  proper  moment  for  ven- 
turing further  and  recovering  the  greatest  loss,  by  which 
the  peace  was  purchast:  for  gaining  again  the  dependence 
of  the  Lucanians,  for  which  an  opportunity  was  ofiered  in 
their  party-divisions^  The  Samnites  invaded  Lucania 
with  an  army,  while  they  endeavoured  to  gain  over  other 
nations  by  treaties,  but  with  such  little  success,  that  the 
Kcentians  accepted  one  which  was  offered  them  by  Borne, 
probably  on  very  favorable  terms'®. 

The  ruling  party  in  Lucania,  unable  to  resist  with  their 
own  power,  determined,  after  the  Samnites  had  con- 
quered in  several  battles  and  taken- many  places,  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  and  obey 
their  commands;  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  decision 
in  their  pressing  danger,  they  caused  their  embassadors 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  children  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  fitmilies  from  all  the  towns  as  hostages^^.  The 
same  thing  probably  occurred  on  this  occasion,  as  hap- 
pened in  siqiilar  instances  through  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  hostages  were  chosen  from  among  those 
who  belonged  to  the  opposition.      The  sought-for  treaty^ 

••  See  above,  p.  189.  '«  livy,  x.  10. 1 1. 

"  Dionysius,  Exc.  legg.  p.  2328. 
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was  granted  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  the  Samnite  diet,  which  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Lucania:  the  right  of  demanding  this  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  given  by  the  treaty,  by  which  Sam- 
nium  had  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  people, 
although  the  Samnites  had  not  confined  themselves  to 
share  the  treaties  and  wars  of  Rome,  and  to  renounce  all 
independence  in  this  respect.^'*  The  explanation  of  this 
demand^  which  saw  in  them  only  subjects  of  Rome, 
exasperated  the  Samnites  so  much,  that  they  instantly 
resolved  upon  war  and  commanded  the  embassadors  to  quit 
Samnium.  According  to  another  account^',  messengers 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  fetiales  to  warn  them  against 
entering  any  of  the  cantons,  as  the  authorities  of  the 
country  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  safety. 

The  Samnites  had  gained  fresh  strength  ^^  during  the 
years  of  peace  of  which  they  had  made  good  use,  and  the 
Lucanian  victories  had  inspired  their  soldiers  with  proud 
confidence.^^  They  therefore  did  not  give  up  their  con- 
quests, although  they  opposed  the  army  destined  to  com- 
plete them^  to  the  &r  weaker  one  of  the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Lucanians.  In  this  campaign  Fulvius  shewed  great 
talents,  and  although  its  history  has  perisht,  the  single  and 
isolated  examples,  which  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Frontinus,  how  he  gained  victories  under  the  most  difiBcult 
circumstances^  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  received  into  the 
history  in  their  proper  places.  Livy  b&jb  nothing  more 
about  this  campaign  than  that  he  gained  an  equivocal  vic- 
tory in  a  brilliant  battle  near  Bovianum,  and  then  coi^- 
quered  this  capital  of  the  Pentrians  and  Aufidena.     Now 

^'  Dionyains,  Exc.  legg.  p.  2330.  2331. 

»  In  Ujj,  X.  12. 

^*  il  ru»  Xayanrmv  UrxP^  iroXA^  f|8i}  ytyoyvTa,    Dionysias,  pi  2332. 

1*  The  Samnite  army  was  succesaitms  tumidus :  and  this  according  to 
the  expression,  commisso  stadm  beUo,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Romnii 
war.    Frontinus,  Stratp/*.  i.  1 1 .  'i. 
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it  is  to  this  battle  that  the  account  of  Frontinus^'^  is 
probably  to  be  referredj  namely,  that  the  consul  was  op- 
posed to  a  Samnite  army  very  &r  superiour  in  numbers 
and  confident  of  victory^  while  his  own  troops  were  expect- 
ing the  battle  with  apprehension.  To  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  he  deceived  the  higher  and  inferiour  officers  by 
stating^  that  a  Samnite  corps  had  sold  itself  to  betray  its 
comrades,  and  to  render  this  more  credible^  he  borrowed 
from  them  all  their  ready  money:  under  the  pretence  of 
completing  thereby  the  stipulated  sum.  With  this  belief 
the  Romans  adyanced  confidently  to  the  battle ;  and  if  the 
same  rumour  reacht  the  Samnites  by  deserters,  it  may 
have  made  them  suspect  the  forein  mercenaries  and  in- 
duced them  actually  to  keep  them  away  firom  the  battle: 
in  this  manner  a  glorious  victory  was  gained. 

It  is  further  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
events  to  suppose,  that  Fulvius  now,  as  he  had  probably 
proceeded  firom  the  district  of  Sora  to  Bovianum,  marcht 
after  the  victory  through  Samnium  to  Lucania  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Samnites  of  their  conquests.  On  this  march  ^' 
his  rear  was  hard  prest  by  the  enemy:  a  resolute  general 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  country 
and  in  such  inaccessible  districts,  will  not  keep  back  a 
hostile  army  which  is  boldly  advancing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary will  push  forwards  on  its  side.  Now  instead  of 
sending  ahead  the  mules,  which  carried  the  baggage, 
Fulvius  made  them  form  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  fell 
upon  the  prey,  which,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  given 
up  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  escape  of  the  troops.  But 
Fulvius  had  ordered  the  legion  which  had  marcht  on, 
to  halt  and  take  post  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  ftom 
which  the  cohorts  broke  in  upon  the  Samnites,  who  were 
plundering  in  the  hollow  between,  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout. 

"•  Strateg.  i.  11.  2. 
"  Com  ex  Samnio  in  Lucanos  duccrct:  Frontinas,  i.  6.  1. 
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On  another  occasion  ^^^  the  road  led  through  the  difficult 
ford  of  a  river^  which  though  not  broad  was  rapid,  and 
the  Samnites  followed  continually  skirmishing.  Fulvius 
drew  one  legion  aside  close  to  the  ford,  and  placed  it  in 
ambush  among  hoUows  and  bushes.  The  other  troops  he 
led  through  the  ford.  Their  small  number  doubled  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy:  but  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  had  followed  them  through  the  ford,  the  legion  left 
behind  on  the  other  bank  burst  forth  from  their  conceal- 
ment, and  this  time  too  the  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly. 

Such  a  general  deserved  the  triumph :  only  it  is  un- 
accountably surprising^  that  according  to  the  Fasti  Fulvius 
also  triumpht  over  the  Etruscans. 

During  this  period  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars  are 
so  essentially  connected^  that  the  separation  of  their  his- 
tory>  which  in  other  cases  is  often  distracting^  would  here 
annihilate  the  idea  of  the  connexion,  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  an  acqaintance  with  single  occurrences. 
In  the  same  year  448  (454)  L.  Scipio  commanded  the 
army  in  Etruria  and  fought  a  very  hard  contested  battle 
near  Yolaterrae^  which  was  left  undecided  by  the  &11  of 
nighty  but  the  Etruscans  owned  that  they  were  conquered 
and  abandoned  their  camp  and  stores.  The  consul  led  the 
troops  back  to  Falerii,  chose  this  fortified  place  as  his 
head-quarters,  and  as  the  Etruscans  appeared  no  longer 
in  the  field,  ravaged  systematically  the  open  country.  Vil- 
lages  and  market-towns,  whatsoever  was  not  protected  by 
walls,  were  laid  in  ashes :  sieges  were  not  attempted.  The 
following  year  past  by  in  Etruria  in  inactivity;  both  Ko- 
man  armies  could  turn  against  Samnium :  whether  it  was, 
that  a  truce  had  been  purchast  again  by  those  towns,  ^hich 
had  continued  the  war  alone  since  the  separate  treaties  of 
the  eastern  towns,  or  that  the  calamities  of  the  war  prest 
so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  dreaded  to  draw  them  again 
upon  themselves. 

•'«  Frontiniis,  i.  6.  2. 
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No  one  would  think  of  doubting  the  correctness  of  the 
sufficiently  &ir  history  of  that  campaign,  if  the  total  silence 
of  the  inscription  on  the  well-known  stone  sarcophagus  of 
L.  Scipio  Barbatus  did  not  necessarily  raise  doubts,  not  as 
to  whether  he  carried  on  war  in  Etruria^  but  with  what 
success.  It  is  far  more  surprising  to  read  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  same  inscription,  that  he  conquered  in  Sam- 
nium,  Taurasia»  and  Cesauna^^',  subdued  all  Lucania  and 
carried  away  hostages  from  thence.  Still  I  would  not  at  all 
infer  from  this,  that  he  also  carried  on  war  in  Samnium 
under  his  own  consular  auspices:  for  in  this  case  how 
could  he  haye  been  without  a  triumph  after  such  deeds? 
He  served  there  as  legate  in  the  following  year  under  Q. 
Fabius^^:  and  brilliant  undertakings,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  another,  could  not  acquire  him  a  triumph, 
though  they  secured  him  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

The  circumstances  were  so  difficult,  that  the  whole 
nation,  when  the  consular  elections  came  on,  turned  its 
eyes  to  Q.  Fabius,  the  general  most  tried  in  fortune  and 
skill.  His  election,  as  it  is  related,  was  opposed  by  the 
law,  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  the  same  person  within 
the  space  of  ten  years :  now  as  he  had  held  his  third  con- 
sulship ten  years  before,  this  presupposes,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  ten  foil  years  to  elapse  between  two  consul- 
ships. But  the  annalists  must  have  overlookt  the  fact, 
that  the  very  same  obstacle  would  have  existed  the  year 
after  in  the  case  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius,  and 
two  years  later  in  that  of  L.  Postumius,  where  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  is  spoken  of:  and  why  should  the  law 
have  been  weakened  in  such  times  of  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  App.  Claudius  to  be  elected^  who  in  his  first 

*''  The  campi  Taurtuini  CTidendy  had  their  name  from  Taorasia: 
Ceaauna  is  probably  the  Keraunllia  of  Diodoms  (zx.  26.),  which  rnusi 
make  us  stUl  more  caatioufl  in  seeking  by  violent  alterations  the  names 
of  very  well-known  places  in  the  names  which  occur  in  his  history,  bat 
ore  otherwise  unheard  of. 

^  Livy,  X.  14.    Frontinus,  ii.  4.  2. 
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consulship  had  not  appeared  in  the  field  at  all?  It  is 
therefore  more  probable,  either  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  those  laws  were  altogether  suspended^ 
which  prevented  the  election  of  the  man  who  appeared  the 
most  able:  or  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  a  plebiscitum, 
which  made  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Deciua  eligible  again  with- 
out any  limitation,  as  must  have  happened  in  regard  to 
L.  Papirius  Cursor^  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  the  second  war^  unless  at  that  time  too  all 
limitations  which  are  perverse  in  such  circumstances,  were 
abolisht  in  general.  But  Q.  Fabius  may  indeed^  mistrust- 
ing fortune,  which  had  hitherto  been  too  favorable  to  him, 
and  feeling  his  old  age^  which  he  forgot  when  afterwards 
the  question  was  about  saving  the  honour  of  his  son,  have 
refused  the  election  and  only  yielded  to  the  loud  wish  of 
the  people,  on  condition  that  P.  Decius,  who  had  been  his 
tried  collegue  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship,  should 
be  elected  with  him. 

Both  consuls  led  their  armies  into  Samnium ;  Fabius  by 
way  of  Sora  into  the  canton  of  the  Pentrians:  Decius 
through  the  Sidicinian  territory  to  Maleventum,  undoubt- 
edly with  the  intention  of  penetrating  from  thence  into  the 
revolted  Apulia.  The  Samnites  had  united  the  forces  of  all 
their  cantons  against  the  former  and  concentrated  them  on 
the  Tifemus.  Fabius^  who  was  as  cautious  as  he  was 
bold,  escaped,  by  reconnoitering,  the  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised on  his  march  in  a  deep  valley;  but  when  this  plan 
was  thwarted,  the  Samnites  with  no  less  resolution  openly 
offered  battle.  This  time  too  neither  army  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  other:  the  Samnite  infantry  repelled  the 
most  determined  attack  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  which^  when 
thrown  back,  brought  its  own  infantry  into  danger:  and 
a  reserve,  which  Fabius,  as  was  evidently  his  constant 
maxim,  did  not  allow  to  come  up  till  the  first  ranks  had 
completely  exhausted  all  their  strength^'',  would  not  have 

^^  This  maxim  is    certainly  applicable    against    an    army    snperionr 
in  numbers,  only  with  sach  exemplary   troops,  and  when  carried  into 
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decided  the  battle,  had  not  L.  Scipio  come  down  from  the> 
hills  at  the  light  moment  with  the  hastates  of  the  first 
legion^  which  he  had  led  behind  the  hostile  army  onob- 
served  by  roundabout  ways.  The  Romans  themselyes  and 
still  more  the  Samnites,  when  they  saw  Soman  arms  and 
standards  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  thought, 
that  the  fortune  of  Borne  was  at  this  very  moment  con* 
ducting  thither  the  consul  Decius  with  his  army:  and  the 
belief,  that  the  victory  was  now  decided,  actually  decided 
it,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  loss  of  the 
Samnites  is  stated  at  3400  slain:  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  at  least  1320;  twenty-three  standards  were  taken. 

P.  Decius  had  found  the  Apulians  encampt  near  Male- 
ventum^  and  their  army  intended  to  guard  the  road  into  their 
country:  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  fight,  and  con- 
quered them  easily:  they  are  said  to  have  lefi;  two  thousand 
dead  upon  the  spot.    Both  consuls  now  traverst  the  unhappy 
Samnium  for  five  months,  and,  since  this  country  could  scarcely 
supply    materials    for    sudi    devastation    for    so   long    a 
time,  even  if  every  thing  was  entirely  swept  away  from 
the  land,  they  probably  ravaged  Apulia  also,  and  all  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  that  may  have  joined  the 
Samnites.     The  eighty-six  places,  where  Fabius  ha4  pitcht 
his  camp,  and  the  forty-five  where  Decius  had  pitcht  his, 
were  markt  much  more  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  cul- 
tivation  than  by  ramparts  and  trenches.     Fabius  conquered 
Gimetra,  one  of  the  Samnite  towns  which  have  entirely 
disappeared^^:    but  if  the    conjecture    exprest    above   is 


execation  by  a  general,  who  does  not  allow  the  proper  moment  to  slip 
for  bringing  up  the  reserve.  When  carried  into  execution  it  also 
affords  the  means  of  rendering  the  victory  complete  over  a  more 
numerous  army  which  has  been  defeated,  a  thing  which  is  otherwise 
impossible.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  q>aring  a  part  of  a 
numerical  preponderance  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  com- 
plete. 

^^  When  miUe  ac  so  many  hundreds  is  written    in    figures   in    the 
manuscripts  with  uncial  letters  and   words  not  separated  from  one  an- 
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correct,  L.  Scipio  conquered  Taurasia  and  Cesauna  in  Sam- 
nium  and  subdued  Lucania  in  this  very  year,  or  while  he 
held  the  command  as  proconsul  in  the  year  following  and 
helpt  the  Boman  party  in  Lucania  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

The  history  of  the  following  year  450  (456)  of  the 
consulship  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius,  Livy  found 
related  with  such  discrepancies  in  diiFerent  annals,  that  he 
ascribes  indeed  to  P.  Decius  as  proconsul  the  conquest 
of  three  Samnite  towns,  but  along  with  this  does  not  ven- 
ture to  reject  the  statement  of  others,  some  of  which  at- 
tributed two  of  these  conquests  to  Q.  Fabius,  others  all 
to  the  new  consul^  and  others  again  to  L.  Volumnius  alone. 
But  this  he  did  not  perceive^  that  his  supposition^  that  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  remained  with  their  armies  in 
Samnium,  while  Volumnius  had  marcht  to  Etruria,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  circumstance  of  the  legions^  with  which 


other,  than  ae  is  not  ^parated  from  the  C  following  hy  a  point:  e.  g. 
00  A  COG  for  mWe  oc  ducenti,  (I  take  the  example  from  the  manu- 
script de  re  pMiea^  ii.  20.)  Hence  it  arose,  that  the  later  copyists, 
who  either  did  not  know  or  orerlookt  the  sign  for  a  thousand,  left  it 
out  and  in  quite  an  absurd  way,  e.  g.,  according  to  the  abovs  example 
thej  wrote  a  ccc.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  battle  on  the  Tifemus,  and  of  the  slain  at  Cimetra, 
where  the  best  manuscripts  instead  of  ad  coczxx  read  a  cocxxx, 
and  instead  of  ad  coccxxz,  a  ccccxxx.  In  both  cases  the  sign  for 
a  thousand,  one  or  more,  is  wanting  before  ac ;  and  as  we  cannot 
know  this,  there  should  only  be  a  mark  in  the  editions  to  indicate 
that  a  word  has  fallen  oat  before  oc.  In  the  same  manner  the  Cod. 
Ltugd.  1.  gives  in  x.  16.  6.  with  perfect  correctness  dito  mSRa  ac  ccc. 
Compare  on  viii.  19.  14. — ^The  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  for  want  of 
a  suitable  place  I  here  remark,  that  Maximum  Fulvium  (z.  14.  10.), 
which  is  in  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  compared,  is 
certainly  quite  correct:  he  would  thus  be  a  son  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Fulvius,  who  bears  in  the  Fasti  the  surname  of  Maximtu,  Maxi- 
mum fiUum  in  the  Florentine  manuscript  is  a  ialse  alteration  of  the 
old  emendator,  which  is  easily  explained,  just  as  M,  Fulvium  is  of  a 
modem  scholar  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  overlookt  the  fact,  that 
even  Livy  sometimes  places  the  surname  before  the  gcntilician,  in- 
stead of  the  individual  name. 
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the  new  oonsul  marcht  out  of  the  city^  being  designated 
by  the  numbers  one  to  four:  whereas,  if  two  oonsolar 
armies  had  still  been  under  arms,  their  legions  would  have 
had  these  numbers,  and  those  newly  formed  the  four  fol- 
lowing. And  how  absurd  would  it  have  been  to  keep 
those  legiohs  together,  when  there  was  less  want  for  them, 
and  to  disband  them  afterwards,  when  the  danger  was 
threatening  I 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proconsular  command 
was  given  to  the  two  consuls  of  the  previous  year  for  six 
months:  and  the  simple  narrative,  that  Fabius  as  procon- 
sul put  an  end  to  the  internal  feuds  in  Lucania  in  &vour 
of  the  optimates  and  for  the  interests  of  Bome»  seems  de- 
serving of  all  credit.  To  whom  the  glory  belongs  of  hav- 
ing conquered  the  three  towns  Murgantia,  Bomulea  and 
Ferentinum, — of  which  the  situation  of  the  second  alone 
can  be  fixt  with  some  certainty  on  the  frontier  of  Apulia, — 
cannot  be  decided  in  any  way:  whereas  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  at  all  on  account  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  le- 
gions were  designated,  that  the  consuls  led  back  theix 
legions  to  the  city  and  disbanded  them,  and  that  the  new 
consuls  formed  fresh  ones.  Now  owing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned uncertainty  we  can  make  no  application  at  all  of 
the  account  respecting  the  circumstances  of  that  conquest, 
which  circumstances,  apart  from  the  strikingly  exaggerated 
numbers,  after  all  only  spin  out  the  simple  statementi  that 
all  three  were  taken  by  assault,  and  the  booQr  sold  to  the 
traders  who  followed  the  army,  that  it  might  not  be  over- 
laden with  baggage.  But  however  little  can  be  poedtively 
stated  here,  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  correct  conjecture, 
that  the  three  places  on  the  mountains,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  L.  Volumnius^',  arc  no  other 
than  those  three  towns,  and  a  statement  deserving  of  the 
highest  attention  justifies  the  inference,  that  both  consuls 
had  marcht  first  to  Samnium  with  the  new  legions.     We 

"=»  CasteUa:  Livy,  x.  18. 
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may  certainly  call  those  historical  inscriptions  worthy  of 
the  highest  attention,  which  have  been  considered  by  many 
as  apocryphal  without  any  reason,  but  concerning  which 
competent  critics  are  now  agreed,  that  most  of  them  come 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  bases  of  statues  in  his 
forum,  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  descended  to  us 
only  in  copies.  Such  an  one  says  of  App.  Claudius,  that 
he  took  several  towns  of  the  Samnites,  Sabines  and  Tus- 
cans^^:  and  thus  it  follows  &om  the  same  simple  state- 
ment, that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the  war  in 
Etruria  was  breaking  out  again,  he  hastened  to  Etruriafrom 
the  north  of  Samnium  by  the  most  direct  road  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines:  and  that  he  took  some  Sabine 
places  on  his  march,  which  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The 
most  urgent  circumstance  which  led  to  this  determinatioi^ 
was  the  certainty,  that  the  Samnites  were  ready  to  carry 
into  execution  the  great  .plan,  which  they  had  only  given 
up  in  the  last  war  because  the  most  important  Etruscan 
cities  had  withdrawn  and  concluded  a  hasty  peace.  They 
were  now  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Etniria,  paid 
and  provided  for  by  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  excite  the  very  usual  aversion  against  obtaining  indis- 
pensable forein  help  by  having  to  contribute  heavily  for 
its  support,  since  the  envious  and  vain  rather  give  up 
every  thing  to  the  enemy.  During  this  time,  when  every 
thing  was  at  stake,  they  determined  to  endure  every  thing  in 
their  own  country,  which  could  not  be  warded  off  by  the 
troops  that  were  left  behind,  by  a  general  levy,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortified  places.  This  array  was  commanded 
by  Gellius  Egnatius :  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regard  it  as 
very  strong,  although  at  the  same  time  it  must  have  suf- 
fered severely,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Senttnum,  since 
only  five  thousand  effected  their  retreat  into  Samnium. 
Livy^s  expression,  that  P.  Decius  at  last  drove  the  army 
out  of  Samnium,  disfigures  this  great  event,  as  if  that, 

^''*  In  Fighius,  ad  a,  561.  i.  p.  400. 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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which  though  it  failed  eventually,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  known  in  ancient  military  history^  greater  even 
than  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa,  had  been  a  resolution  of 
helpless  despair^  like  the  emigration  of  the  Yendeans  across 
the  Loire.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  Egnatius  appeared 
in  Etruria,  and  in  Samnium  an  army  remained  behind 
which  was  not  idle. 

The  arrival  of  a  Roman  army  prevented  some  Etruscan 
towns  from  declaring  with  the  rest  against  Borne  ^'^r  this 
shews  that  the  Samnites  did  not  reach  Etruria  till  after- 
wards. It  is  indeed  doubtful^  whether  all  the  Etruscan 
nation  now  took  up  arms:  of  the  Arretinians  at  least  it  is 
doubtful,  since  they  obtained  Soman  succours  against  the 
Gauls  in  463  (469) ,  when  the  Etruscans  who  were  not  yet 
subdued^  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  Gallic  mercena- 
ries, and  if  the  Cilnians  were  not  expelled^  they  may  not 
have  allowed  the  town  to  abandon  Bome^  by  whose  influ- 
ence they  were  maintained.  But  Perusia  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  Clusium  too  took  part  in  the  war^,  like  Volsinii 
and  Busellae^,  and  in  general  all  which  had  observed  it  up  to 
that  time.'  The  neighbouring  tribes  of  Umbria  also  joined 
them,  and  an  army  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  was  sought  at  any 
price:  —  a  resolution,  which  the  presence  of  another  power 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  Etruscans  to  adopt,  since  the 
conquest  of  the  Bomans  by  the  arms  of  the  Gauls  must 
inevitably  have  been  followed  by  their  settling  on  the  Tiber 
and  sooner  or  later  by  the  subjugation  of  Etruria. 

App.  Claudius  had  marcht  into  the  field  with  two 
lemons  and  twdve  thousand  allies:  L.  Yolumnius  had  be- 
sides the  legions  fifteen  thousand  allies:  by  them  are  to 
be  understood  the  contingents  of  the  isopolitan  communi- 
ties as  well  as  those  merely  allied  by  treaty.  The  former 
was  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  united  and  constantly  in- 
creasing army  of  the  enemy;  single  engagements  were 
unfortunate,   and   his  situation    became   alarming.     Kow 

««  livy,  X.  18.  5.  *^  X.  30.  ^  x.37. 
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whether  he  demanded  reinforcements  of  his  collegue,  or 
whether  the  latter  resolved  without  receiving  such  a  de- 
mand to  follow  the  army  of  Gellius  Egnatiu?^  was  disputed 
in  the  annals:  a  third  supposition  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  senate  ordered  it.  All  accounts  appear 
to  have  agreed,  that  App.  Claudius  regarded  his  arrival 
as  an  arrogant  intrusion,  and  required  L.  Yolumnius  to 
return  forthwith  to  his  province.  The  latter  resenting  the 
insult  made  preparations  for  his  departure;  but  the  whole 
army,  which  had  welcomed  him  as  its  deliverer,  conjured 
him  to  regard  the  common  weal  of  more  importance  than 
the  contemptible  disposition  of  his  collegue.  He  yielded 
and  hastened  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement;  for 
his  absence  afforded  the  Samnites  an  undisturbed  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  the  devastation  of  their  country  by 
ravaging  that  of  the  Bomans;  he  succeeded  in  this;  and 
his  victory  was  rendered  easier  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  the  Samnite  general  with  a  part  of  his  cohorts.  When 
the  latter  arrived  on  the  intelligence  that  a  battle  had 
commenced,  the  allies,  —  there  were  only  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans  left, — ^were  already  driven  back  as  far  as  the 
camp,  and  the  disorder  had  already  become  so  great,  that 
the  day  could  not  be  recovered.  Even  the  camp  could 
not  be  maintained;  and  though  the  loss  of  the  allies  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  still  an  important  victory  is 
attested  partly  by  App.  Claudius  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Bellona  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  on  this  day,  and 
partly  by  Yolumnius  being  able  to  return  to  Samnium  and 
leaving  the  army  in  Etruria,  confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  de- 
fensive, but  yet  enabled  to  maintain  itself  in  this  way. 

A  hasty  return  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  Sam- 
nites had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  invade 
Campania  and  the  country  around  the  mountains  of  Vescia. 
Conquests  were  not  well  possible,  especially  where  colonies 
of  the  Eomans  had  to  defend  their  own  existence;  but  a 
great  number  of  country  people,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
unprotected  places,  had  fallen  into  slavery,  and  an  immense 

2  B  2 
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booty  was  collected  and  carried  away  all  the  more  carefully., 
as  it  might  be  at  least  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  loss 
which  Samnium  had  suffered  in  moveable  property.  When 
Volumnius  had  reacht  Cales  by  a  forced  march^  the  enemy 
were  encampt  on  the  Vultumus,  and  intended  departing  on 
the  same  night  in  order  to  bring  their  booty  in  safety  into 
Samnium^  and  then  return  with  an  unincumbered  army. 
Without  allowing  his  soldiers  any  rest,  he  led  them  up  to 
the  camp  unsuspected  by  the  enemy  and  before  the  hour 
fixt  for  their  departure.  The  prisoners  with  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  had  already  been  sent  forward  on  the  road  be- 
fore dusk  with  no  stronger  guard  than  seemed  necessary 
against  the  country  people;  the  soldiers  had  for  the  most 
part  already  broken  up  from  their  camp,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and  awkward  train  at 
the  same  time  attackt.  While  the  Bomans  prest  in  upon 
them  from  all  sides,  the  prisoners  freed  and  armed  them- 
selves, and  carried  away  with  them  the  Samnite  general 
Statins  Minacius  himself.  The  Samnites  thus  surprised  must 
have  been  severely  defeated;  7400  were  delivered  from 
slavery,  and  the  booty  which  had  been  carried  off  was  reco- 
vered with  ample  interest.  This  splendid  victory  enabled 
Volumnius  to  allow  his  troops  some  rest,  and  to  return 
to  Home  to  attend  the  elections.  As  these  were  close  at 
hand  and  still  continued  at  this  time  not  to  be  held  till  the 
close  of  the  consular  year,  which  began  at  the  earliest  in 
January,  it  was  consequently  the  season,  in  which  the 
mountains  of  Samnium  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
plains  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  warm  and  sunny  as  in  the 
spring,  admit  of  any  kind  of  military  undertaking,  from 
which  however  the  enemy  were  now  deterred  by  fear. 

At  Rome  the  expedition  of  the  Samnites  towards  the 
Liris  had  excited  the  greatest  terrour :  if,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  the  subjects  revolted,  the  war  might  easily  come 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  off  the  Gauls  at  a  distance  in  the  country 
of  the  enemj'.     The  senate  did  not  conceal  from  itself  that 
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it  might  become  necessary  to  defend  the  very  city;  with  this 
view  all  citizens^  without  distinction  of  rank,  without  regard 
to  privileges  and  age,  provided  they  could  carry  arms^  were 
armed  and  organised.  The  pretor  P.  Sempronius,  a  man 
tried  in  war  and  peace,  had  the  command,  and  for  eighteen 
days  all  business  was  suspended.  The  victory  on  the 
Yultumus  disperst  immediate  apprehensions,  and  was  very 
joyfully  celebrated  with  general  thanksgivings. 

In  order  to  close  the  country  on  the  Liris  still  more 
securely,  the  foundation  of  two  colonies  was  ordained  and 
quickly  carried  into  effect:  Mintumae  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  Sinuessa  close  to  the  hills  of  Vescia.^^  It 
was  either  the  situation  which  decided,  that  civic  colonies 
should  only  be  founded  here,  or  it  was  done,  because  even 
Latin  ones  did  not  appear  quite  so  trustworthy  in  such  an 
important  district;  but  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  be  pre- 
pared for  constant  dangers  of  war,  till  Samnium  was  sub- 
dued, and  the  position  of  Mintumae  was  unhealthy  close  upon 
marshes :  and  the  very  great  privileges  which  were  offered*® 
scarcely  induced  a  sufficient  number  to  go  as  colonists  into 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

The  elections  of  the  year  461  (457)  were  decisive  for 
Rome  and  the  history  of  the  world:  but  they  were  not 
doubtful  either;  for  the  whole  nation  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged, that  Q.  Fabius  was  the  general  destined  by  fate  for 
the  most  threatening  crisis,  into  which  the  republic  might 
come  in  regard  to  her  forein  enemies:    and  he  himself  only 

*"  These  hills  are  no  other  than  those  between  S.  Agata  and  the 
coast,  on  the  continnadon  of  which  that  little  town  is  situated:  and 
indeed  on  or  near  the  position  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  near  S.  Agata  the  most  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient 
town:  one  might  say  that  it  is  the  forgotten  Vescia:  but  Sinuessa 
lay  on  the  Appian  road,  the  direction  of  which  is  beyond  doubt. 
One  errs  by  confounding  this  town  with  its  sea- baths,  and  in  addition 
to  this  persons  will  perhaps  also  be  staggered,  if  they  are  to  think,  that  a 
eohnia  maritima  (Livy,  xxxti.  8)  was  not  situated  on  the  rery  sea. 
(Compare  above,  note  253.) 

*  Livy,  xxzvi.  3. 
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found  courage  enough  to  accept  this  fearful  honour,  an 
condition  that  P.  Decius  should  share  it  with  him.  App. 
Claudius  was  confirmed  in  the  command  as  pretor,^**  L. 
Volumnius  as  proconsul:  L.  Scipio,  Cn.  Fulvius,  L.  Pob- 
tumiuSi  who  are  called  propraetors  in  the  history  of  the 
campaign,  assuredly  received  this  dignity  also  from  the 
senate  and  people. 

The  Gauls,  whose  approach  was  expected,  were  cer- 
tainly not  only  those  who  were  already  settled,  but  such  as 
had  been  attracted  by  the  offer  of  pay  and  the  hope  of 
booty  and  rich  settlements,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
partly  adventurers  and  partly  those  who  had  been  hunted  up 
from  various  quarters,  who  without  any  fixt  abode  traverst 
the  countries  from  the  Alps  to  the  Black  Sea.  As  these 
innumerable  hosts  of  enemies  drew  near,  all  signs  appa- 
rently marvellous  were  observed  with  anxious  solicitude. 
A  brazen  statue  of  Victory  in  the  forum  was  found  standing 
upright  by  the  side  of  its  pedestal,  and  fit>m  the  altar  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  there  welled  forth  on  three  successive 
days  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  at  last  milk.  An  aruspex 
calmed  the  affrighted  city  by  explaining,  that  the  goddess 
of  Victory  standing  upright  on  firmer  ground,  with  her  &ce 
turned  and  pointing  towards  the  country  whence  the  enemy 
was  expected,  was  a  favorable  sign :  that  the  blood  which 
had  welled  forth  indicated  victory,  because  sacrifices  would 
then  be  ofiered  on  the  Capitol  as  thanksgivings :  but  that 
the  honey  and  the  milk  signified  pestilence  and  famine,  be- 
cause honey  was  given  to  the  sick,  and  the  food  of  cattle 
served  for  the  food  of  men  in  famine.'^      To  propitiate  the 


^^  Here  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  eloquence  (z.  2S.  7}  did 
not  come  into  consideration.  One  does  not  conceive  how  an  inge- 
nious writer  could  thus  go  astray.  But  on  occasion  of  these  comisia 
the  rule  indeed  appears  to  hate  heen  cstablisht,  that  for  the  fatare 
one  of  the  consuls  laying  down  his  office  became  pretor,  and  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  mentioning  expressly  the  election  of  App. 
Claudius. 

^*  Zonaras,    viii.     1.      The    uninitiated,    one    should    think,    wouJd 
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gods  and  deprecate  the  danger,  two  days  of  general  prayer, 
were  ordained,  and  to  enable  every  one  to  take  part  therein, 
wine  and  incense  were  distributed. 

In  this  year,  the  fifth  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  the 
fourth  of  P.  Decius,  Borne  with  her  own  means  and  those 
of  her  subjects  made  preparations  to  an  extent  she  bad 
never  done  before.  The  four  legions  of  the  preceding 
year  had  remained  during  the  winter  without  being  dis- 
banded,^^ and  were  now  completed.  Q.  Fabius  led  to 
Etniria  four  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  six  hundred  horse- 
men. Then  two  new  legions  were  raised,  and  two  reserve 
armies  formed  besides  probably  of  the  city  militia  and  the 
allies.  The  subjects  fumisht  still  more  nujnerous  troops 
than  Some  herself:  the  Campanians  alone  sent  a  thousand 
horsemen;^  as  the  Gallic  cavalry  was  extremely  numerous 
and  formidable^  the  Bomans  strengthened  this  force  £etr 
above  the  number  usual  in  their  armies.  They  must  have 
had  during  this  campaign  at  least  ninety  thousand  men  in 
the  field.  A  consular  army  under  Volumnius  must  have 
remained  stationed  against  the  Samnites  and  strong  enough 
to  act  on  the  ofiensive:  the  others  were  arrayed  against  the 
Grauls^  the  Samnites  of  Gellius  Egnatius^  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians. 

It  was  not  in  all  the  annals  that  Livy  found  mention  of 
the  discord,  which,  as  he  circumstantially  and  eloquently 
relates,  arose  between  the  consuls  as  a  party-dispute  of  the 

have  regarded  these  miracles  as  a  sign,  that  after  a  bloody  war  there 
would  follow  times  of  happiness,  in  which  milk  and  honej  would 
flow.  But  those  who  manufactured  the  interpretation,  were  perhaps 
frightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  breeding  of  bees  and  cattle 
was  common  among  the  Gauls;  as  if  it  were  indicated,  that  after  the 
screaming  of  blood  these  would  prevail  in  the  Roman  territory  instead 
of  agriculture. 

*"  What  is  certain  of  the  army  under  App.  Claudius,  is  probable 
of  the  army  under  Volumnius,  even  for  this  reason,  that  his  command 
was  prolonged  and  that  he  did  not  triumph:  still  the  third  and 
fourth  legions  changed  the  corps  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Livy 
X.  IS  and  27.  '^  x  26. 
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estates,  as  to  whether  the  Gallic  war  was  to  be  entrosted  to 
Fabius  without  the  decision  of  the  lot."*  It  w<Mild  be 
in  the  highest  degree  lamentable,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
believe  this  account:  if  that  quarrel  were  historically 
establisht^  and  in  like  manner  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  Decius  to  his  coUegue  subsequently;^  the  latter 
after  the  death  of  his  injured  friend  under  such  circum- 
stances could  never  have  got  over  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience  for  having  given  such  a  shock  to  a  strong 
friendship.  But  fortunately  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  an  idle  invention^  which  can  have  had  at  most  only 
an  insignificant  foundation  to  build  upon.  The  two 
legions,  which  were  newly  formed^  could  not  possibly 
have  any  other  destination,  than  either  to  march  to 
Umbria,  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  of  the  pro-consul, 
L.  Yolumnius,  that  the  latter  might  be  added  to  the  main 
army.  Fabius  must  have  been  a  madman,  if  the  thonght 
could  have  occurred  to  him  of  carrying  on  such  a  war  with 
about  20,000  men.  But  neither  he  nor  the  senate  thought 
so  foolishly :  this  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  two  armies 
of  reserve. 

It  was  yet  winter  when  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  The  Apennines,  which  it  ^  was  necessary  for 
the  Gauls  to  cross,  are  often  still  covered  with  snow, 
when  spring  is  already  budding  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quentiy  the  Transalpine  Gauls  could  not  descend  into 
Italy  till  later.  It  was  therefore  only  a  reconnoitering  ex- 
cursion, when  Q.  Fabius  immediately  after  entering  upon 
his  consulship  led  to  the  array  of  App.  Claudius  the 
troops  which  had  been  levied  to  complete  its  number.' 
The  army  was  posted  near  a  place  Aharna,*  strongly 
protected  by  trenches  and  a  double  line  of  palisades. 
Fabius  met  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
gather  brushwood,  and  commanded  it  to  return  and  pull  up 
the  palisades.     This  scorn  of  the  fear,  with  which  matters 

•»*  Livy,  X  26.  5.  »  Livy,  x.  26.  4.  »•  Livy,  x.  2.5. 
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had  been  conducted  until  then^  inspired  the  soldiers  who 
had  B)ecome  timid,  with  confidence  and  new  life.  To  free 
them  completely  from  the  recollection  of  their  pusillar 
nimity,  he  no  sooner  had  arrived  in  the  camp  and  dismist 
App.  Claudius,  who  was  also  his  political  enemy,  than 
he  ordered  them  to  break  up  the  encampment:  and  well 
knowing  that  an  inactive  standstill  also  injures  the  health 
of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  the  army  to  occupy  new  posi- 
tions incessantly  after  moderate  marches :  he  who  had 
commanded  the  palisades  to  be  torn  up  surely  never  occu- 
pied unfortified  positions.  After  the  commencement  of 
spring  he  gave  the  command  to  L.  Scipio  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  meanwhile  P.  Decius  had  continued  the 
preparations,  which  were  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  name. 

As  the  Gauls  might  penetrate  through  Picenum,  a 
legion  was  stationed  near  Camerinum^^  in  order  to  defend 
this  pass  in  conjunction  with  the  Camertians,  trustworthy 
allies,  who  had  to  save  their  own  existence.  The  Um- 
brians  bordering  on  Etruria  were  in  arms  against  Rome; 
and  thus  it  is  clear  from  the  circumstances  themselves, 
that  the  consul  left  the  rest  of  the  army  somewhere 
between  Nocera  and  Foligno,  where  it  might  stop  the 
enemy,  when  they  came  up  on  the  main  road.  When 
the  whole  force  had  assembled,  which  Rome  could  send 
into  the  field,  the  two  consuls  led  the  main  army  to  join 
the  troops,  which  had  been  left  under  L.  Scipio  facing  the 

^  Polybius,  wbo  otherwise  knows  Clusium  and  the  Glonnians 
very  well  and  mentions  them,  speaks  (ii.  19.)  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  legion  iy  t^  Kofuprlny  x^n  •  ^^^7  ^^^^f  because  he  remembers  at 
an  improper  time  that  Ciusiam  was  called  Camars  in  Etruscan.  Bnt 
the  Clnsinians  were  among  the  enemies  of  Bome  (x.  30.  2.),  and  the 
town,  near  which  the  legion  was  destroyed,  was  friendly,  as  the  sol- 
diers when  attackt  retreated  towards  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
(x.  26.  8).  And  if  the  Gauls  had  conquered  near  Clusium,  the 
Komans  could  in  no  way  have  advanced  across  the  Apennines  and  as 
far  as  Sentinura  *  the  former  would  then  have  marcht  against  Rome 
itself. 
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enemy.  An  army  of  reeerYe  was  encampt  on  the  Vatican 
hills,  another  was  posted  in  the  country  of  the  Faliacans, 
where  it  maintained  the  communication  with  the  main 
army,  and  protected  the  passage  across  the  Tiber  to  Otri- 
coli  and  the  road  from  Umbria. 

L.  Scipio^s  tomb  brings  him  personally  nearer  to  us 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  our  eyes  are  fixt 
upon  him  with  a  partiality,  such  as  attaches  itself  to 
the  deeds  of  particular  officers  in  wars  which  we  hare 
seen  ourselves.  The  praise  of  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion, that  he  was  brave  and  wise,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  able  in  the  face  of  such  superiour  forces  to 
maintain  his  position  with  the  advanced  guard  at  such 
a  distance  from  Rome,  when  it  was  of  importance  for 
the  success  of  the  campaign  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
had  not  indeed  been  able  to  prevent  a  great  calamity, 
which  befell  the  legion  stationed  near  Camerinum.  The 
Gauls  had  overwhelmed  and  surrounded  it,  and  cut  it 
down  to  the  last  man.  Idle  tales,  to  which  Livy  him- 
self on  this  occasion  refuses  his  belief,  not  only  soiled 
down  this  defeat  into  a  loss  which  a  foraging  detach- 
ment suffered  from  the  Umbrians,  but  even  made  up  for 
this  by  stating,  that  L.  Scipio,  hastening  in  time  to  their 
help,  defeated  the  enemy  and  recovered  from  them  the 
prisoners  and  the  booty. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Gauls,  which  was  immensely  numerous, 
spread  over  Umbria  when  the  pass  had  been  forced,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  of  Scipio's  army  with  Rome,  so  that 
the  consuls  remained  ignorant  of  the  defeat  till  the  bar- 
barians galloping  up  to  them  exhibited  in  triumph  on  their 
horses  and  lances  the  heads  which  they  had  severed  from 
the  bodies.  At  this  sight  it  was  believed  that  the  whole 
corps  was  destroyed,  which  had  been  left  behind.  Where 
the  Romans  joined  one  another  is  unfortunately  unknown: 
it  is  a  painful  loss  not  to  know  by  what  skill  the  Roman 
generals  effected  this,  and   avoided   a  battle  which  they 
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could  not  yet  venture  upon.  We  only  know  that  the 
allied  armies  kept  themaelTes  separate,  that  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians  encampt  apart  from  the  Gauls  and  Samnites. 
Vanity  respecting  the  supreme  command  may  have  pro- 
duced disputes  which  saved  the  Roman  army. 

L.  Yolumnius  had  in  the  meantime  kept  the  Samnites 
engaged  in  their  own  country  and  had  conquered  on  the 
Tifemus.  That  the  consuls,  when  they  were  able  to  esti- 
mate the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  drew  his  army  also 
near  them  and  were  resolved  to  decide  every  thing  by  a 
battle,  as  some  annals  said®^,  is  confirmed  partly  by  the 
expression  of  Polybius,  that  all  the  legions  were  engaged 
near  Sentinum^,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Samnites 
again  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Yescia  and  even 
across  the  Liris  into  that  of  Formiae,  which  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  not  the  Boman  army  been  with- 
drawn. Yolumnius  could  without  any  obstacle  join  the 
main  army  in  a  few  marches  firom  the  country  of  the 
Pentrians  by  way  of  Sulmona  and  Antrodoco;  it  was  juat 
because  he  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  that  the  Bomans  had  obtained  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  able,  if  necessary,  to  assemble  all  their 
forces  by  the  shortest  roads. 

When  the  junction  of  the  three  armies  was  effected, 
and  the  enemy's  forces,  perhaps  expecting  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, still  continued  to  defer  the  battle^  the  consuls  began 
to  make  preparations  to  act  on  the  offensive  by  advancing 
across  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Sentinum,  leaving  the  enemy 
behind  by  a  side-march.  From  this  point  they  threatened 
the  country  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  hastened  back,  as 
it  appears^  in  order  to  protect  their  open  villages,  and  com- 
pelled the  Samnites  to  follow  them.  It  would  however 
have  been  blind  presumption  to  penetrate  so  &,i  without 
securing  the  communication  with  Eome :  hence  On.  Ful- 

•*  X.  30.  6. 

*  ffvfi^\6uT€s  "waat  ro7s  <rTpaTow49ois.  ii.  19.  6. 
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vius  received  orders  to  advance  as  far  as  Assisi^  and  K 
Postumius  to  succeed  to  his  position  near  Falerii  with  the 
troops  which  were  encampt  upon  the  Vatican^^. 

From  Assisi  Cn.  Fulvius  could  lay  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Etruria^  and  also  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
Samnites,  if  they  followed  Volumnius,  from  appearing  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  army.  The  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  Rome  must  now  have  been  completed,  so  that,  if 
the  Samnites  had  advanced  through  the  Aequian  moun- 
tains, the  city  would  have  been  able  to  protect  itself. 
The  obedience  of  the  subjects,  which  otherwise  a  Sam- 
nite  army  might  easily  have  shaken,  was  secured  by  the 
unusually  great  number  of  their  own  men  who  served  in 
distant  countries  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  thus  were  a 
security  like  hostages:  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
called  in  the  fearful  assistance  of  the  barbarians  for  their 
self-preservation,  all  the  other  Italian  nations  were^  on 
the  whole,  obliged  to  regard  the  Romans  just  now  as 
the  defenders  of  their  existence. 


*^  See  Oudendorp,  second  edition,  on  Frontinus,  Strateg.  i.  8. 3. 
reading  of  the  manuscripts  agrees  excellently  with  the  locality:  from 
Assisi  the  Roman  corps  coold  ravage  the  territories  of  Perugia  and  Chinsi, 
and,  if  it  was  hard  prest  by  snperiour  numbers,  could  withdraw  to  an 
extremely  strong  spot,  which  lies  directly  on  the  line  of  conunnnicatio& 
between  the  main  army  and  Rome.  An  operation  against  Chinsi  would 
hare  been  building  a  castle  in  the  air;  the  only  possible  retreat  would 
be  to  Civita  Castellana,  and  then  the  main  army  would  have  been  cut  off. 
As  Frontinns,  though  not  always  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  generally, 
follows  Livy's  accounts,  the  name  CInsinm  in  livy  (x.  27. 5.)  perhaps  got 
into  the  manuscript,  to  which  all  those  of  the  first  decad  may  be  traeed 
that  have  been  hitherto  collated,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  or  a 
wrong  alteration* 

*^  Livy  and  Frontinus  too  state  indeed,  that  both  the  armies  of 
reserve  advanced,  but  the  former  makes  it  advance  towards  Chiasi, 
the  latter  towards  Assisi.  But  in  the  first  place  Fabius  was  probably 
not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  leave  at  the  same  time  the  passage  across 
the  Tiber  and  the  Roman  territory  unprotected,  and  secondly  livy 
himself  speaks  afterwards  (x.  30.  I.)  of  Cn.  Fulvius  alone  as  having 
laid  waste  Etruria  and  fought  against  the  Perusinians  and  Cln- 
sinians. 
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These  are  in  a  few  words  the  excellent  ideas,  which 
contained  within  themselyes  the  germ  of  a  great  number 
of  splendid  results  :  there  is  scarcely  any  examination 
more  full  of  enjoyment  than  to  discover  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  great  generals  and  statesmen  &om  their  actions, 
and  then  to  follow  them  up  through  the  various  stages 
of  their  development.  While  Q.  Fabius  threw  into  con- 
fusion the  previously  unsafe  plan  of  the  enemy, — who 
with  all  his  want  of  a  systematic  plan  was  still  highly 
formidable  by  his  masses, — and  threatened  the  hostile 
part  of  Etruria,  and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  main 
scene  of  the  war  from  these  districts,  he  also  gained  this 
advantage,  that  the  Etruscans  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  constantly  drawn  further  from  their  own  country 
which  was  threatened,  and  set  out  for  its  defence.  Mean- 
while it  must  be  doubted,  whether  they  and  the  Umbrians 
had  taken  no  part  at  all  in  the  battle,  since  both  nations 
are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  among  those  which  Fabius 
triumpht  over. 

Another  advantage  arose  from  the  decisive  contest  being 
fought  near  the  frontier  of  the  Gfallic  territory;  the  Bomans 
dreaded  the  fury  of  their  despair  in  case  they  should  see 
their  retreat  cut  off,  and  voluntarily  opened  to  them  roads 
for  their  escape.^^  To  give  them  such  a  repulse  that  years 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be  induced  to  renew  their 
undertaking,  was  the  highest  success  the  Roman  generals 
could  aim  at. 

They  had  learnt  £rom  deserters,  that  the  plan  was  for 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  attack  the  Roman  camp, 
while  the  Gauls  and  the  Samnites  fought  the  battle ;  and 
SO  soon  as  the  movement  against  Perusia  had  accom- 
plisht  the  object  of  drawing  thither  at  least  the  main  force 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  they  made  use  of  the 
favorable  moment  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  decision. 
For  two  days  they  provoked  them  to  battle  in  vain ;  on 
the  third  the  allies  came    forward  into   the    field.      Tho 

*■**  Frontinus,  Stratcg.  n.  6.  1. 
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Gauls  formed  the  right  wing^  the  Samnites  the  left:  as 
the  former  must  have  many  times  surpast  the  latter  in 
number,  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who  had  remained 
behind,  were  necessarily  stationed  with  the  latter.  Q. 
Fabius  as  the  older  consul  had  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  right  wing  against  the  Samnites,  P.  Decius  was  op* 
posed  to  the  Gauls.  As  Volumnius  in  Livy's  narrative  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  Samnium,  it  is  only  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  firont  of  the  army  so  as  to  be  equal, 
as  &r  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  allows  us 
to  imagine,  that  he  too  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls  on  the 
right  of  P.  Decius.  When  both  armies  wete  standing  in 
battle-array  in  the  plain  full  of  expectation,  a  wolf  chased 
a  hind  from  the  mountain  between  them.  The  affirighted 
animal  fled  to  the  Gauls,  who  struck  it  down  with  their 
darts :  the  wolf  turned  towards  the  Romans,  and  through 
the  intervening  spaces  of  their  battalions  ran  again  to  the 
wilds,  greeted  by  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  sacred  to  iheir  protecting  deity 
and  the  founder  of  their  nation. 

It  was  summer  time^^,  and  even  the  Gauk  who  lived 
in  Italy,  became  exhausted  under  the  scorching  sun  on  a 
day  of  battle,  but  the  Transalpinians  fiir  more.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Roman  soldier  was  trained  with  especial 
care  to  endure  heat  and  exertion :  and  though  the  Sanmites 
were  little  inferiour  to  them  in  perseverance,  still  they  did 
not  come  up  to  them  completely.  Fabius,  as  usual,  de- 
manded of  his  front  line  to  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were 
rushing  on  with  all  their  forces,  by  receiving  their  attacks 
immoveably :  as  usual,  he  wisht  to  decide  the  victory  or 
avert  a  defeat  by  a  very  strong  reserve.  Decius  fiusing  an 
enemy,  whose  first  attack,  even  if  he  had  been  less 
superiour  in  numbers,  excited  terrour,  did  not  think  that 
he  ought  to  wait  for  the  foe  and  still  less  to  meet  him  with 
only  a  part  of  his  forces  :  he  might  succeed  in  throwing  the 
irregular  hosts  into  confusion  and  driving  them  against  one 
^^  Fabius  triumpht  on  the  eve  before  the  Dones  of  September. 
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another.  But  the  undertaking  failed:  the  Gfallic  horse 
broke  in  upon  the  Soman  foot  with  a  great  host:  the  Bo- 
man  horse  twice  drove  them  back :  at  the  third  attack  they 
were  still  fighting  with  success,  led  by  the  consul  himself^ 
when  horse  and  man  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  war-chariots  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  The 
flyincr  cavalry  threw  themselves  upon  their  own  infantry: 

broken  ranks :  the  flight  became  generalj  and  human  means 
were  no  longer  able  to  avert  a  complete  defeat.  The  con- 
sul Decius,  prepared  for  such  a  fiite,  had  not  allowed  the 
pontiff  M.  Livius  to  leave  his  side.  When  death  was  on 
every  account  the  most  dedrable  fate,  when  his  words  were 
no  longer  listened  to»  vehen  the  current  threatened  to  carry 
him  away  also,  he  ordered  himself  and  the  hostile  hosts  to  be 
devoted  to  death.  "  Before  me,'^  he  added  to  the  words  of 
the  formula,  '^before  me  terrour  and  flight,  blood  and  death, 
the  anger  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  gods  I  By  me 
the  horrours  of  corpses  upon  the  standards,  the  armour, 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy"  I — He  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  thickest  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  fell.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  fortune  of  the  day  turned^:  the  Gauls  stood 
amazed  around  the  corpse :  the  Romans  rallied  and  turned, 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  pontiff,  to  whom  Decius 

***  He  who  does  not  absolately  reject  the  reality  of  miracles  in 
Bomaa  history  as  nonsense,  might  oonaole  himself  for  the  scorn  of 
others  with  the  opinion  of  Dante  {  and  the  battles  of  Vesuvios  and 
Sentinum  are  of  each  decisive  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  idea  of  attributing  a  miracoloas  power  to  the  expiatory 
death  of  the  Deeii,  contains  at  least  nothing  nnworthy.  Zonaras,  who 
ridicnles  the  circomstances  of  this  battle,  wonld  doubtless  have  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  dialogue  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  how  a  lamp  filled  itself  with  oil  of  its  own  accord,  that  the 
negligent  but  devout  friar  might  not  get  whipt.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  who  does  not  look  down  upon  the  superstition  of  the  Romans 
merely  with  contempt,  certainly  acts  safest  in  not  believing  too  much, 
which  would  at  least  here  bo  the  worst  of  all.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  superstitions  hypocrites  to  rise  up,  who  will  demand  belief  for  all 
the  prodigies. 
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had  surrendered  the  lictors  and  the  command:  the  Tictory 
was  purchast  for  them  by  the  propitiatory  death  of  Decnus: 
the  enemy's  army  was  forfeited  to  earth  the  motlier  of  all 
and  the  gods  of  the  dead.  The  reserve  under  L.  Scipio 
and  C.  Marcius^  sent  thither  by  Q-  Fabius,  found  the  Grauls 
prest  together  in  an  enormous  mass,  protecting  themselves 
behind  their  shields:  the  Boman  commanders  ordered  the 
pila  to  be  collected  from  the  field  of  battle  and  hurled 
against  the  crowd,  where  none  mist  and  the  rude  shields 
could  not  resist. 

Meanwhile  the  moment  had  come,  when  Q.  Fabius  per- 
ceived exhaustion  among  the  Samnites:   he  immediately 
ordered  the  second  line  to  advance   and  the   cavalry  to 
charge  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  were  as  usual  destitute 
of  this  force.     Had  not  the  Grauls  carried  on  the  battle  like 
barbarians,  they  would  have  despatcht  at  least  a  part  of 
their  innumerable  cavalry  to  protect  their  fellow-soldieiK 
The  eye  of  Fabius  had  chosen  the  very  minute,  when  a 
vehement  shock   could  break   the  tottering  mass.      The 
Samnites  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled  to  the  camp,  "while 
the  Gauls  heaped  together  in  one  immense  mass  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  without  moving  from  the  spot.^*^ 
The  first  beginning  of  any  movement  in  such  a  mass  is  the 
beginning  of  irrevocable  confusion  and  flight.     Fabius  pur* 
sued  the  Samnites  with  as  much  energy  and  vehemence  as 
he  had  waited  with  perseverance  for  the  decisive  moment 
The  pursuit  carried  him  past  the  back  of  the  Gauls,  upon 
whom  he  threw  five  hundred  Campanian  horsemen  and  a 
part  of  the  infantry;  from  this  moment  the  battle  became 
only  a  revengefiil  massacre  of  the  flying.     Fabius  himself 
had  followed  the  Samnites  so  quickly,  that  he  reacht  the 
fortified  camp,  before  they  could  enter  it  and  save  them- 
selves.    In  this  last  struggle  the  Samnite  imperator  Gellius 
Egnatius  fell,  happy  in  not  surviving  the  unhappy  issue  of 
his  great  undertaking :    the  camp  was  then   taken.     The 
body  of  Decius  was  not  found  till  the  following  day  among 

^  As  at  Zorndorf  and  Austcrlitz. 
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the  heap  of  sl^n,  and  was  magnificently  .buried :  the  arms 
of  the  enemy  were  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Victor  in 
accordance  with  a  vow  of  the  conquering  consul.  This  time 
the  numbers  given  in  Livy  have  nothing  fabulous  in  them : 
for  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  appears,  that  the 
records  of  the  Fabian  house  preserved  historical  truth,  as  far 
as  is  possible  in  such  statements ;  and  that  it  only  depended 
upon  Livy  whether  he  did  not  prefer  the  foolish  fancies  of 
silly  fiibricators  to  the  historian  who  belonged  to  this  house. 
That  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  25,000  should  have  fallen 
and  8000  been  made  prisoners,  has  nothing  at  all  incredible 
in  it:  the  statement,  that  of  the  left  Roman  wing  7000,  of 
the  right  1200  should  have  fallen,  just  as  little  so.  Other 
annals  probably  stated  enormous  numbers,  as  they  did  for 
the  whole  of  the  allied  forces  against  which  the  Romans 
fought,  and  even  contemporary  Greek  writers  exaggerated 
the  loss  of  the  Gauls,  and  all  the  more,  as  it  was  a  consola- 
tion to  them.  Duris  related  that  a  hundred  thousand  were 
slain.®*^  The  whole  number  of  the  armies  of  the  four 
nations  was,  as  Livy  says,  stated  by  some  annals  with  such 
exaggerations  as  to  surpass  all  belief.  The  numbers  in  his 
text,  however,  even  in  the  best  editions,  instead  of  being 
exaggerated,  are  small  and  by  their  minute  accuracy  ridicu- 
lous: not  indeed  through  his  fault,  but  through  that  of 
stupid  emendators,  who  have  been  at  work  even  in  the 
manuscripts.  Instead  of  40,880  foot*soldiers  and  6,000 
horsemen,  he  had  in  all  probability  ten  times  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  certainly  46,000  horse:  the  number  of 
war-chariots  was  stated  at  a  thousand.  Even  two  ordinary 
consular  armies  (and  the  same  annals  supposed  that  three 
were  assembled)  would  have  been  superiour  in  numbers  to 
that  infantry:  and  how  can  we  conceive  of  any  annalist 
being  so  foolish  as  to  mention  the  hundreds  and  tens  in  such 
armies?*' 

•*•  Diodoras,  Eel.  xxi.  fir.  11. 

^  lAyy,    X.  30.  4.     Suporjecere    quiiUm    augendo    fidem :    qui    in 
VOL.  III.  2  c 
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A  victory  purchast  so  dearly  could  not  be  followed  up : 
thus  it  ifl  conceivable,  how  the  surviving  five  thonfland 
Samnites  could  effect  their  retreat.  They  must  have  past 
round  the  Roman  army,  while  it  was  resting,  on  the  right 
flank ;  such  a  march  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
under  such  circumstances,  through  a  country,  whose  inha' 
bitants,  though  a  part  of  them  were  not  decidedly  hostile* 
must  have  been  exasperated  by  the  grievances  inseparable 
from  the  former  passages  through  it,  is  however  one  of  the 


hostium     cxercita     pcditam     qnadraginta     millia     trecentos     trigima, 
equitum    8ex    millia,    mille    carpentorum  scripsere  fuiase:    scilicet   cam 
Umbris  Tnscisquc,  quos   et  ipsos  pugnae  affaisM. — Thnn  the  texfc   has 
stood  since  the  time  of  Sigonius,  who  in  accordance  with  his  manii- 
script  first  strack  out  the  nnmber  XL  before  6000  where  the  horsemen 
are  spoken  of,  and  this  nnmber  is  also  fonnd  in  other  bad  manoacripts, 
which  agree  throughout  with  his  own.     The  number  of  the  infantrj 
is    found  in  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the  editions,  with   the 
exception  of  the  Florentine  and  the  Elockian.    The  former  has  pediUtm 
X.CCC.XXX,  the   latter    XICCCXXX.     A   single    horizontal   line    15 
wanting  to  make  the    latter    XLCCCXXX ;    and  how   could  copjist? 
have  erred,  who  did  not  think  themselves    so   vciy    much    bound    to 
apply  such  an  easy  remedy  to  a  number,  which,  as  they  read  it,  was 
altogether  absurd?    For  nt  all  times  cveiy  copyist,  unless  he  did   not 
think  at  all,  conceiyed  that  11,000  men  was   an    insignificantly   weak 
army.    But  the  fact  is  that  the  I  is  only  a  slip  of  the  pen  instead  of  L. 
To  be   brief:    the  Klockian   manuscript    has    no  other   mistake,    than 
that  it  has  I  instead  of  L,  and  places  it  only  three  figures  too  far  to 
the  left,  and  the  Florentine,  that    it    omits  it :    it   should    be  written 
X.CCC.LXXX.      This    signifies  according    to    the    system    of  writing 
numbers    in    very    ancient    manuscripts    1,000,000.       Respecting     this 
mode  of  writing  Pierius  Valerianns  quoted  by  Qmtcr  on  2  Verr.  11,  57. 
is  an  express  testimony,  and  all  the  more  valid,  as  he  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  manuscripts  of  the  highest  antiquity. — A   niillion    is 
an   impossible    number !     This    is    quite    certain  :     but    does    not    livy 
himself  say  that  it  surpasses    all  credibility  ?    Tlie   46,000    horse    are 
also  an  immense  exaggeration  ;  but  to  such  a  monstrous  number  ther 
are  just  in   proportion  -.    and   indeed  the  editors  of  the  text,  notwith- 
standing their  much  better  manuscripts,  have  allowed  the  alteration  of 
Sigonius  to  stand,   only  because   it   exceeded    the   number  of  the  in- 
fantry.   Those  who  spoke  of  a  100,000  dead  must  surely  have  believed 
in  an  army  of  at  least  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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finest  enterprises  of  its  kind^  and  its  glory  is  not  diminisht 
by  the  retreating  army  losing  a  thousand  men  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pelignians.  Here  too  they  broke  through  and 
reacht  their  goal. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sentinum  Gn.  Fulvius  had 
ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Perusinians  and  Clusinians, 
and  beaten  the  Etruscans  who  were  protecting  them.  As 
the  Gauls  in  their  own  country  were  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Romans^  Fabius  led  back  the  army  over  the  Apen- 
nines. Yolumnius  was  obliged  to  hasten  across  the  Liris 
against  the  Samnites :  thither  also  was  sent  under  App. 
Claudius  all  of  Decius^s  army  that  was  still  remaining. 

The  civic  legions  and  the  subjects  who  had  been  added 
to  them,  were  sent  home  and  disbanded  :  the  service  in  the 
field  was  just  as  oppressive  to  this  militia^  who  were  with- 
drawn from  the  labours  necessary  to  their  support^  as  they 
were  indispensable  to  civil  life.  Fabius  himself  crowned 
this  campaign  by  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Perusia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a  bloody  engagement 
and  took  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom  enricht  the 
war-treasury.  Such  a  ransom  leads  us  to  infer  a  truce. 
Hereupon  he  solemnised  in  the  first  days  of  September 
the  triumph  over  the  Gauls,  Samnites,  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians.  ^® 

The  Samnites  in  the  meantime  had  penetrated  with  an 
armed  force  partly  on  the  Liris  in  the  direction  of  Vescia 
and  across  the  river  towards  Formiae,  and  partly  into  the 
valley   of  the  Vulturnus*';  and  when   the   exhaustion   of 

•**  If  we  could  slayishljr  follow  Livy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  returaed  after  the  triumph  to  Etruria.  But,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  the  Decian  army  remained  in  Etruria  (x.  30.  8),  and  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  into  Campania  (z.  31.  3).  Livy  puts  together  at  random 
what  he  found  recorded  separately  in  the  annals.  According  to  my 
arrangement  of  the  occurrences  Fabius  could  triumph  over  all  the  four 
nations,  as  he  actually  did:  all  is  connected  and  consistent:  and  with  what 
troops  would  he  have  returned  to  Etruria,  as  the  legions  were  disbanded 
after  a  triumph? 

**  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  wc  ought  to  read    in  x.  31.  2,  quaeque 

2c  2 
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the  country  left  them  nothing  more  to  devastate  and  L. 
Volumnius  and  App«  Claudius  approacht,  they  united  their 
forces  in  the  Stellatian  district,  which  probably  was  not 
far  &om  the  present  Capua.  Here  a  battle  was  fought,  of 
which  Livy  only  says  that  an  enormous  number  of  Sam- 
nites  m.^ 

That  this  battle,  though  it  may  have  some  historical 
foundation,  ended  by  no  means  in  such  a  frightful  defeat, 
is  in  truth  clear  as  day  from  the  history  of  the  following 
campaign  452  (458)^  though  it  is  indeed  inextricably  con* 
fused.  The  strength  of  the  Samnites  was  no  more  ex- 
hausted than  their  courage  was  broken^  for  they  prepared 
three  armies  for  the  field,  and  undeterred  by  the  unhappy 
issue  of  the  previous  campaign  made  preparations  for  send- 
ing one  of  them  again  to  Etruria.*^  The  possibility  of 
conquering  Rome  lay  in  the  prospect  of  the  war  becoming 
formidable  there;  the  pestilence,  which  was  raging  among 
the  Romans,  seemed  to  offer  favorable  circumstances  for 
perseverance,  and  the  Samnites  spared  themselves  no  ex- 
ertions, because  they  were  too  severe.  It  was  perhaps 
only  the  separate  peace,  which  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etruria  concluded,  that  frustrated  the  execution 
of  this  plan. 

Respecting    the    occurrences    of    this    campaign     Livy 


— a^acenty  which  Gronoyins  approves  of:  but  Aesernixum  is  inocHrect 
geographicallj,  nay  impossible,  if  we  are  to  think  of  the  AeKmia. 
which  lay  in  the  heart  of  Samnium.  It  would  therefore  be  neecasaiy 
to  suppose  that  there  was  another  in  the  Sidicinian  territoiy,  or  a 
district  Aeseminm  (like  Samnium)  according  to  the  Florratine  ma- 
nuscript. In  most  manuscripts  the  name  is  monstrously  miswritten, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  traced  to  Eseminum:  to  SidiciMtmm^ 
which  one  would  like  to  read,  we  have  only  the  corruptions  of  a  few  of  less 
authority  to  guide  us. 

^  X.  31.  7. 

**  Tres  scriptos  hostium  exercitus,  nno  Etruriam — repeti  —  fama 
erat  x.  32.  2.  Whence  did  one  know,  what  had  then  been  a  mrnonr? 
On  the  other  hand  one  might  easily  know,  for  what  object  the  Samnites  bad 
made  preparations. 
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mentions  two  entirely  contradictory  accounts,  while  he 
himself  prefers  and  embellishes  one  quite  different  from 
them  both.  Fabius  related  that  both  the  consuls  L.  Pos- 
tumiua  and  M.  Atilius  marcht  into  Samnium  and  fought 
a  battle  near  Naceria,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides;  and  that  in  this  battle  a  temple  was  vowed  to 
Jupiter  Stator.  Now  as  this  temple  was  dedicated^  the 
Romans  must  have  considered  themselves  as  the  victors. 
Afterwards,  he  added^  one  or  both  of  the  Soman  armies 
(this  he  did  not  determine)  were  transferred  to  Etruria. 
Claudius  wrote,  that  Postumius  carried  on  the  war  in  Sam- 
nium alone,  and  at  first  conquered  several  places;  but  that 
theni  after  being  put  to  flight  in  Apulia»  he  escaped  with 
a  few  men  to  Luceria;  and  that  Atilius  gained  victories  in 
£tniria  and  triumpht.  The  third  account,  which  Livy 
preferred*  makes  Atilius  march  at  first  alone  to  Samnium 
by  way  of  Sora.  The  Samnites  not  only  met  him,  but  in 
a  foggy  day  surprised  the  Roman  camp,  and  were  scarcely 
driven  out  of  it  again.  Now  Postumius  also  brings  up  his 
army,  whereupon  the  Samnites,  retreat  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  consuls  are  enabled  to  separate.  Postumius  takes 
by  storm  Milionia  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  finds 
Feretrum  ^^bandoned.  Atilius,  who  attempts  to  relieve 
the  besieged  Luceria,  is  beaten,  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
prevents  his  desponding  soldiers  from  abandoning  their 
own  camp,  and  yet  gains  with  them  on  the  very  same  day 
a  brilliant  victory,  so  that  seven  thousand  Samnites  lay 
down  their  arms  to  obtain  a  safe  departure.  While  this 
takes  place  in  Apulia,  the  Samnites  surprise  Interanma  on 
the  Latin  road  and  plunder  the  place:  they  are  met  by 
Atilius  returning  from  Luceria,  who  deprives  them  of  their 
prisoners  and  booty.  At  the  same  time  Postumius  carries 
on  the  war  in  Etruria  with  glory:  he  triumphs  on  his 
own  responsibility,  after  the  triumph  had  been  refused  to 
Atilius. 

*"  Thin  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  x.  34.  4.  • 
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The  Fasti  on  the  other  hand  expressly  mention  the 
triumph  of  both  consuls  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their 
magistracy:  of  Postumius  over  the  Samnites  and  Etrus- 
cans: of  Atilius  over  the  Volsonians  tod  Samnites.  Vol- 
sonians  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  does  not  occur  any 
where  else:  they  may  be  Volcentians,  who  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  Hirpinians  and  Lucanian^,  and  must 
thus  be  supposed  to  be  in  that  district:  but  it  is  also 
not  impossible,  that  the  Volsinians  are  to  be  understood. 
Among  the  three  narratives  mentioned  above  only  that 
of  Fabius  is  reconcileable  with  the  triumph  of  both 
consuls.  All  three  attest  unanimously,  that  an  extremely 
bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Luceria:  but  it  would  be 
quite  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  reconcile  the  narrative  in 
Livy,  the  precision  of  which  in  single  points,  especially 
in  describing  the  surprise  of  the  camp,  might  perhaps  in- 
cline us  to  receive  it,  with  the  groundwork  in  Fabiiis*8 
account,  which  is  the  most  trustworthy. 

For  the  year  following  453  (459)  L,  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Sp.  Carvilius  were  elected,  and  their  deeds  and  suc> 
cess  left  behind  such  a  brilliant  recollection  of  this  cam- 
paign, that  both  were  called  to  their  second  consulship 
twenty-one  years  afterwards  in  order  to  bring  the  seventy 
years'  struggle  to  a  close:  an  expectation  which  they  ful- 
filled by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  now  combined  religious  terrours  with  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  call  into  action  all 
their  forces  for  that  desperate  resistance,  by  which  alone 
they  could  gain  respite  for  a  time,  when  some  &voiable 
turn  of  fortune  might  send  them  help.  It  was  proclaimed 
that  a  review  of  aU  the  troops  of  Samnium  would  be  held 
near  Aquilonia,  a  town  which  must  have  lain  in  the  neigh-  . 
bourhood  of  Bovianum^;   all  persons  capable  of 


•'^  Livy,  xxvii.  15. 

**  Compare  X.  41.  11  and  43.  15.  The  Aquilonia  uf  later  writers  iu 
Apulia — Laccdo{;na — (Cluvcrius,  Italia  Antiqua)  must  have  been  a  different 
•place. 
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arms  and  within  the  age  of  military  service  were  com- 
manded to  appear  there  under  penalty  of  outlawry.  In 
the  middle  of  the  encampment  a  tabernacle  was  erected 
covered  with  linen  cloth:  here  the  blood  of  the  victims 
flowed  from  the  altar,  and  the  noblesl^  were  one  by  one 
called  within  the  darkness  of  the  sanctuary,  and  sworn 
to  speak  to  no  one  of  the  sacred  objects  presented  to  their 
sight:  then  to  curse  their  own  heads  and  &milies^  if  they 
did  not  go  into  whatsoever  battle  the  imperator  might 
command,  or  fled  therefrom,  or  if  they  did  not  immediately 
kill  whomsoever  they  should  see  flying.  Centurions,  who 
stood  with  drawn  swords  around  the  altar,  cut  down  some 
who  had  hesitated  to  take  this  oath:  those  who  came  in 
after,  saw  their  corpses  among  those  of  the  victims.  From 
among  those  who  had  sworn,  the  imperator  elected  ten, 
and  these  chose  one  each  and  so  on  until  a  legion  of  six- 
teen thousand  men  was  formed:  forty  cohorts  of  four  hun- 
dred men  each^:  the  legion  received  the  name  of  Linteata 
from  the  hangings  which  surrounded  the  tent^:  it  was 
distinguisht  by  crests  on  the  helmets.  A  second  corps  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  although  not  pickt  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  less  excellent 
on  that  account;  the  brazen  armour,  which  became  the 
prey  of  the  Bomans''^,  was  probably  common  to  both. 

The  only  historian,  by  whom  any  account  of  this  cam- 
paign is  preserved^  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  says,  that 
the  Samnites  invaded  Campania  with  this  army,  and  that 
the  consuls  did  not  go  to  meet  them  there  but  penetrated 
into  the  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat.  This  narrative  is  unquestionably  more 
probable  than  the  one  which  supposes  that  the  Samnites 
loitering  near  Aquilonia  were  lost  in  superstitious  cere- 

<^  FrimoroB — ^nobilUrimns  qaisqae.  x.  38. 

**  X.  40.  6.    (Compare  Vol.  n.  p.  84.) 

"  Or  from  linen  tanics.    Compare  ix.  40.  3. 

»*  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  18.  ^  Zonaras,  viii.  1. 
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monies,  while  the  oonsuk  penetrated  into  their  countiy 
with  separate  armies.     Carvilius,  it  sajs^  undertook   the 
command  of   Atilius's  army,  which    had  wintered   near 
Interamna,  and  with  it  conquered  Amitemum,  which  may 
have  been  the  Sabine  town  of  that  name:  if  so  Temi,  and 
not  Interamma  on  the  Latin  road,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  place  from  which  he  opened  the  campaign.     It 
further  states,  that  Papirius  took  Duronia,  a  place  whidi 
is  quite  unknown,  and  that  hereupon  both  armies  ravaged 
Samnium,  especially  the  territory  of  Atinum:  the  Yolscian 
Atinum  had  therefore  come  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites  in  one  of  the  campaigns,  in  which  they  brdce 
forth  between  the  Liris  and  VultumuSj  and  had  remained 
in  their  power.    L.  Papirius  encampt  opponte  the  Samnite 
army  near  Aquilonia,  apart  from  his  collegue,  but  only 
twenty  miles  distant,  a  short  day^s  march.     Sp.  Carvilius 
blockaded  Cominium.     Several  days  had  past  by  in  inac- 
tivity or  with  insignificant  skirmishes  at  the  outpostajy  and 
the  impatience  of  the  Roman  army  could  be  no  longer 
restrained,  when  L.  Papirius  made  up  his  mind  to  an  at- 
tack, the  result  of  which  against  a  desperate  army  that  had 
been  rendered  fimatical,  was  very  uncertain.     On  the  same 
day  Cominium  was  to  be  stormed  by  the  other  armj  to 
prevent  at  all  events  any  succours  coming  from  that  plaoe» 
and  there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  the  town.     It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  how  real  belief  in  religion  had  become 
extinct  among  all  classes  even  as  early  as  this  lime,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  hens  &bricated  an  auspicium,  that  the 
consul  was  not  uneasy  at  the  discovery  of  the  lie,  and  that 
the  whole  army  preserved  its  confidence  at  an  interpreta* 
tion,  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  heard  with 
indignation.     A  middle  state  of  belief  had  begun,  when  the 
conscience  of  men  would  have  felt  uneasy,  if  they  had  can- 
didly owned  to  themselves  that  they  no  longer  believed, 
and  when  the  literal  observance  entered  into  a  compromise 
with  their  inclinations.^* 
"^  Such  an  example  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.     Fapirios  him- 
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The  ftomans  however  had  seldom  been  assisted  by  such 
surprising  good  fortune  as  on  this  day,  unless  information 
of  what  the  Samnites  intended  to  do  had  been  betrayed 
to  them  earlier^  instead  of  being  brought  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  had  thus  determined  them 
to  fijc  upon  this  day  for  the  battle.  The  Samnite  general 
eent  eight  thousand  men  to  Cominiiun,  perhaps  that  they 
might  return  thence  with  provisions  to  Aquilonia.  Sp. 
Carvilius  being  cautioned  was  able  to  keep  them  off,  and 
nevertheless  to  begin  his  undertaking  against  the  town: 
and  the  main  army  was  thus  considerably  weakened.  The 
battle  was  less  obstinate  than  many  in  these  wars:  the 
bloody  consecrations  had  not  inspired  the  Samnites  with 
courage,  and  the  fear  of  becoming  forsworn  ceast  to  keep 
up  their  resistance,  when  some  cohorts  of  the  allies,  fol- 
lowed by  baggage-servants  on  sumpter-horses,  who  raised 
a  tremendous  dust  by  dragging  branches  after  them,  were 
sent  by  the  consul  upon  the  road  which  led  thither  from 
the  camp  near  Cominium,  and  thus  appeared  to  both 
armies  as  the  vanguard  of  the  second  Roman  army  draw- 
ing near.  The  Roman  cavalry  again  decided  the  day:  the 
infimtry  of  the  Samnites  fled  into  the  camp  without  being 
able  to  maintain  it,  and  the  cavalry  directly  to  Bovianum, 
where  all  assembled  who  escaped  on  that  day.  L.  Scipio 
with  some  of  the  left  wing  who  had  prest  forward,  availed 
himself  of  the  consternation  of  the  defeated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Aquilonia:  he  made  himself  master  of 


self  was  8Co£Sng  nnresexredlj,  when  he  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  Victor 
a  glass  of  sweetened  wine  before  he  himself  drank  any:  snch  traces  before 
the  existence  of  a  history  written  by  contemporaries  are  far  more  historical 
than  anything  else:  they  continue  to  live  for  centuries  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  pharisaical  interpretation,  that  the  false  announcement 
of  a  good  auspidum  was  worth  just  as  much  as  a  true  one,  afterwards 
prevailed  exclusively  and  more  honestly  than  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as 
the  auspices  were  no  longer  consulted  at  all.  The  agreement  with 
other  changes  in  the  stato  is  striking.  The  gods  were  auctores  m  incertym 
contUii  eventtaif  and  the  pullarius  was  just  as  much  of  a  farce  as  the  lictor 
of  a  cury. 
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the  gate,  and  maintained  -  himself  there  till  he  received 
reinforcements:  the  town  was  abandoned  bj  the  enemy 
daring  the  night.  The  cohorts  destined  for  Cominiutn 
took  no  part  any  where  in  the  fight;  nay  were  recalled 
even  before  they  met  the  troops  which  Carvilios  had  sent 
against  them,  and  found  the  camp  near  Aquilonia  already 
.  lost;  and  being  wearied  out  they  were  resting  without  any 
military  order,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Bovianiun, 
and  escaped  in  great  concision. 

Cominium  had  been  taken  by  storm  like  Aquilonia. 
In  the  accounts  of  these  conquests  the  peculiarity  in  the 
Italian  mode  of  fortifying  mountain-towns  is  clearly  shewn 
even  by  the  expressions  of  Livy,  however  ignorant  he  is  of 
everything  else  concerning  the  war,  because  local  circum- 
stances occur  here,  which  must  have  been  known  to  him, 
even  if  he  had  only  traveled  by  way  of  Brundusium  to 
Greece.     Gyclopian  fortifications  properly  so  called  do  not, 
it  is  true,  extend  as  &r  as  Samnium;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  only  a  development  of  a  more  general  system. 
The  words  that  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  scaled 
the  wall,  no  longer  fought  with  missiles  but  man  against 
man^S  are  only  applicable  to  a  fortification,  which  pos- 
sesring  no  walls  standing  apart  rests  upon  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  made  into  walls, 
which  form  a  terrace  and  often  several  up  the  mountain^  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  isolated  towers  it  is  only  the 
clivus  of  the  gate  which  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers: 
these  expressions  cannot  refer  to  walls    standing  apart. 
Moreover  in  such  fortifications  the  Romans  never  have  re- 
course to  undermining  as  in  the  case  of  ring  walls®*.    They 
did  not  yet  possess  battering-rams:  it  is  only  related,  that 
when  the  weight  of  the  missiles  fell  too  heavily  upon  the 
roof  formed  of  shields,  they  built  vineae  for  their  protection, 

^'  £z  aequo  pugnabant,  z.  43.  6. 
*^  For  instance,  at  Ncquinum. 
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the  advantage  of  which  was,  that  they  wore  out  thes^itineb 
and  were  able  to  seize  a  proper  moment  for  scaling  the 
walls.  As  Gominium  was  blockaded,  those  who  escaped 
the  sword  could  only  save  their  lives  by  captivity. 

The  greatness  of  this  victory  is  clear  enough  firom  its 
consequences:  the  numbers,  at  which  Livy  rates  the  loss  of 
the  Samnites,  would  not  be  any  more  authentic,  even  if 
criticism  should  free  them  from  the  impossibility  which 
attaches  to  his  text^  probably  without  the  fault  of  the 
writer^  The  conquered  towns  were  given  up  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  houses  after  being  plundered  were  set  on 
fire:  the  Bomans  never  attempted  in  the  interiour  of 
Samnium  to  maintain  a  place  by  a  garrison. 

Hereupon  the  two  armies  separated,  not  as  if  the  Sam- 
nites  had  entirely  retreated  from  the  field,  for  they  fought 
on  the  contrary  obstinate  battles  against  the  two  consuls; 
but  the  Bomans  as  conquerors  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
rendered  the  formation  of  a  large  army  impossible.  It  was 
to  no  purpose,  that  the  Samnites  beat  Sp.  Carvilius  with 
great  loss  near  Herculaneum :  he  was  nevertheless  able  to 
take  this  place  afterwards,  as  Vella^  and  Palumbinum 

*"*  Drakenborch  (ad.  x.  42.  5)  would  certainly  have  reduced  the  number 
of  the  slain  near  Aquilonia  from  30,000  to  10,000,  if  the  collation  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript  had  agreed  with  the  other  most  excellent  manu- 
scripts, in  which  however  Salvini  may  have  committed  an  oversight.  He 
himself  makes  out,  that  with  the  former  number,  compared  with  x.  37, 
far  more  would  have  been  slain,  taken  prisoners  and  made  their  escape, 
than  the  whole  army  amounted  to:  in  addition  to  which,  one  cannot 
indeed  conceive  Cominium  to  have  been  so  large,  that  the  many 
thousands,  who  arc  said  to  have  defended  it,  were  inhabitants  and  not 
a  division  sent  thither  from  Aquilonia.  —  However  that  we  may  not 
rely  too  firmly  on  the  historical  appearance  of  the  detail  in  the  narrative, 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  circumstance,  that  Pliny,  N.  H.  zzxiv.  18, 
speaks  of  the  monument,  which  Sp.  Carvilius  erected  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites:  consequently  not 
L.  Papirius. 

^  This  or  Velia  or  Veletia  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts;  the  reading 
Volana  ha£  uo  authority  at  all.  Of  Vclia  we  cannot  indeed  think  nor  yet 
of  Herculaneum. 
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previously:  a  very  courageous  redstance^  which  prevented 
L.  Papirius  from  approaching  towards  Saepinum,  «id  de- 
fended  this  town  during  a  long  siege,  was  yet  broken  in  the 
end  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Bomans.  Carvil- 
ius  was  called  away  with  his  army  to  Etruria,  where  the 
Faliscans  had  broken  the  peace  so  long  observed:  Papirius 
did  not  quit  Sanmium  till  the  snow  rendered  it  imponble 
to  keep  the  field:  both  entered  Some  in  a  glorious  tri- 
umph^ The  booty,  which  L.  Papirius  exhibited,  was 
very  rich  for  those  dmes:  but  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed: 
those  of  L.  Papirius  murmured,  because  he  did  not,  like 
his  coUegue,  distribute  money  among  them,  but  delivered 
everything  up  to  the  treasury :  the  citizens  complained  that 
out  of  such  large  treasures  the  tribute  they  had  paid  was 
not  returned  to  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  army  that  Garvilius  had  led  against 
Falerii,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the  truce^.  L. 
Papirius  adorned  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  which  his  &tber 
had  vowed,  and  the  forum  with  spoils :  a  part  of  the  super- 
fluous abundance  was  given  to  the  subjects  and  colonists, 
just  as  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories. Garvilius  applied  the  brass  of  the  armour  to  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol  of  such  a  highth 
that  it  was  visible  from  the  temple  upon  the  Alban  mount : 
of  the  brass  which  fell  off  in  polishing  the  work  he  had  his 
own  statue  cast,  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
colossus^. 

As  soon  as  the  Boman  army  had  withdrawn,  the  Sam- 
nites  again  invaded  the  Falernian  district,  and  the  army  of 
Papirius  was  obliged  to  return  after  its  triumph  and  take 


""^  The  Fasti  in  contradiction  to  Livy  place  the  triumph  of  Carrilius 
earlier  —  bj  one  month  —  than  that  of  his  collegue. 

*  Factus  stipendium  ejus  anni  militibns,  x.  46. 12. 

^  Pliny,  H.  N.  zxziy.  18. 
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up  its  quarters  there.^^  The  continuance  of  the  service 
from  one  year  to  another  now  becomes  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. In  454  (460)  Q.  Fabius  Gurges^  son  of  Maximus, 
took  the  command  of  this  army;  the  Samnites  were  led  by 
G.  Pontius,  who  still  possest  the  same  energy  and  skill, 
which  had  been  so  destructive  to  the  Romans  in  his  youth. 
Q.  Fabius  took  the  retiring  of  a  reconnoitering  Samnite 
corps  for  the  retreat  of  the  whole  hostile  army^  which  he 
would  not  let  escape  with  the  booty.  He  thought  that  he 
was  putsuing  fugitives^  was  attackt  and  suffered  a  disgrace- 
fill  defeat.  The  fall  of  night  alone  saved  the  completely 
defeated  army  from  utter  annihilation,  because  the  Samnites 
used  their  victory  much  too  cautiously,  and  the  genius  of 
Rome  deceived  them  by  the  delusion^  that  the  reinforce- 
ments expected  from  Rome  and  led  by  the  father  of  the 
consul,  to  conquer  whom  perhaps  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries dared  to  hope,  were  quite  near  and  would  protect  the 
defeated.  The  latter,  since  their  baggage  was  lost^  could 
neither  dress  the  wounds  of  the  veiy  great  number  who 
were  wounded^  nor  attend  to  them :  and  if  the  Romans  had 
only  3000  slain  in  such  a  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Samnites 
in  less  destructive  battles  must  be  exaggerated  beyond  all 
measure. 

Such  a  defeat  in  a  war,  where  only  victories  were  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  previous 
campaign,  excited  the  greatest  indignation  against  the  com- 
mander, to  whose  inconsiderateness  the  whole  blame  was 
ascribed:  and  circumstances  made  it  doubly  tinfortmiate. 
The  epidemic  had  now  been  raging  upwards  of  two  years, 


""  The  tenth  book  of  Livy  ends  with  this  year:  and  I  part  with 
him  with  the  same  feeling,  as  one  does  with  a  connexion,  of  which  the 
defects  have  often  been  felt  with  vexation,  when  one  exchanges  it  for  a  far 
worser.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  one  might  feel  inclined  to  charge  oneself 
with  ingratitude:  jot  it  is  certain,  that  with  regard  to  the  history 
we  might  easily  console  onrselves  for  the  loss  of  the  subsequent  books, 
if  only  one  of  the  earlier  works  were  left  to  ns,  which  he  had  before 
his  eyes. 
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and  &om  the  country  of  the  Faliscans  the  fire  of  war,  which 
was  still  lurking  under  the  ashes  in  Etruria,  might  suddenly 
burst  forth  again  in  blazing  flames.  In  similar  dircom- 
stances  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  to 
appoint  a  dictator  to  conduct  the  preparations^  which  were 
unquestionably  ordained  without  delay,  and  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  army:  but  the  senate  decreed,  a  thing 
which  was  quite  unnecessary  and  only  intended  to  coTcr 
the  consul  and  his  house  with  disgrace,  that  the  tribunes 
should  be  called  upon  to  propose  to  the  people  to  deprive 
Q.  Fabius  of  his  power  as  a  general.  Whether  such  a 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  before,  can  scarcely  be 
said.  Its  legality  is  unquestionable,  because  the  senate 
and  the  people  could  prolong  the  consular  power,  and  be- 
cause the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  election  itself 
but  by  a  special  legal  act.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
severity,  which  was  at  least  quite  unusual,  was  anger,  and 
also  with  a  numerous  party  in  the  senate  factious  hatred 
against  Q.  Fabius  the  fiither,  which  the  people  was  very  far 
from  sharing  in.  If  this  is  manifest,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
direct  one's  attention  to  the  fact,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  senate  to  leave  the  army  without  a 
head  at  such  a  time  and  not  to  appoint  a  dictator,  the  con- 
jectiure,  that  App.  Claudius,  of  whom  the  historical  inscrip- 
tion^ expressly  states  that  he  had  also  been  dictator,  was 
appomted  on  this  occasion,  can  by  no  means  be  rejected  as 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  a  well-considered  hypothesis. 

The  consul  Fabius  had  come  to  Rome,  probably  sum- 
ijaoned  to  appear  before  the  senate,  when  the  people  was 
to  decide  upon  his  honour.  Justification  was  just  as  im- 
possible as  at  the  time,  when  his  father  stood  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  dictator,  supported  by  the  same  people:  the 
old  man  prayed  them  for  his  own  sake  and  services  to 
spare  him  this  grief:  to  allow  him,  on  whom  the  people 
had  so  often  prest  the  consulship,  to  lead  back  his  son  to 


69 


See  aboye,  p.  369,  note  624. 
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the  army  and  lend  him  his  assistance.  He  did  not  pray  in 
vain.  The  Fabii  without  doubt  conducted  strong  rein- 
forcements  to  the  defeated  army^  which  even  the  great 
Samnite  general  most  inconceivably  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  though  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  con- 
dition. 

This  battle,  which  decided  irrevocably  the  contest  be- 
tween Rome  and  Samnium,  has  no  name :  the  place  where 
it  occurred,  is  unknown.  The  two  greatest  generals  of 
their  age  fought  against  one  another^  the  Samnites  in  de- 
spair^ with  the  feeling,  that  this  effort  if  it  was  not  success- 
ftil  was  the  last:  and  without  Q.  Fabius  the  father  they 
would  have  conquered.  If,  as  the  words  of  Dionysius  say, 
it  was  the  Pentrians  alone,  who  here  fought  for  the  whole 
nation/^^  the  other  cantons  were  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tune, which  their  support  would  have  infallibly  averted, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  by  themselves  were  so  near  to 
victory.  The  first  line  of  the  Romans  was  already  broken, 
and  the  consul  surrounded,  when  his  father  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  rescued  him  from  the  throng  and  de- 
cided the  day.  The  Samnites  suffered  the  most  decisive 
defeat^  and  this  time  the  statement  of  4000  prisoners  and 
20,000  slain,  however  little  authentic  it  may  be,  has  at 
least  no  internal  improbability  at  all.  A  greater  loss  than 
that  of  many  thousands  was  the  capture  of  the  imperator 
C.  Pontius:  but  this  circumstance  affords  us  at  the  same 
time  a  means  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  defeat.  And 
although  the  submission  of  the  Samnites  was  still  delayed 
until  the  second  year,  yet  the  expression,  that  the  war  was 
terminated  by  the  loss  of  the  captive  general,'*  is  strik- 
ingly true. 

This  battle  occurs  in  the  forty-ninth  year  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  first  Samnite  war:"  M.  ValcTius,  who 

^^  ^tiifiiov   vtiefiffawra    r^    irp^adw    iviatrr^    Xawtrup    robs    Kci\ovfi4wovs 
U4yrpov5.    JDionysiuB,  Exc.  p.  2334.  R. 

'•  Orosius,  111.  20. 

"'  Not    according    to    the    nuinl>crs    of   the    series    of   consuls,    but 
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had  then  led  the  Romans,  was  still  alive:  perhaps  C.  Pon- 
tius and  Q.  Fabius  too  had  borne  their  first  arms  in  diat 
campaign:  the  latter  at  least  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
extreme  old  age.^^  The  senate  after  this  victoiy  pro- 
longed the  command  in  455  (461)  to  Fabins  GnigeSy 
as  proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  the  Pentrians: 
a  second  army  was  formed  and  assigned  to  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  bring  the  war  to  a  close*  L.  Postumius  was  elected 
for  this  year,  although  he  had  ofiended  the  senate  by  his 
unauthorised  triumph,  and  only  escaped  an  accusation 
before  the  people  by  accompanying  the  consul  Carvilios 
into  the  field:  an  able  general,  but  driven  to  crimes  by 
his  haughtiness  and  defiance,  which  bordered  on  madness. 
Without  allowing  a  decision  by  lot  or  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate,  he  assumed  the  command  of  this  army,  and  the  for- 
bearance of  his  coUegue  G.  Brutus  avoided  a  public  scandal: 
with  still  worse  arrogance  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  Fabius 
who  was  besieging  Cominium,  to  command  him  to  leave 
the  army.  When  the  latter  refused,  he  led  an  army  against 
him:  to  the  deputies  of  the  senate  he  had  given  the  reply, 
that  so  long  as  he  was  consul^  the  senate  had  to  obey  him, 
not  he  the  senate:  and  if  Fabius  had  asserted  his  right 
against  a  madman,  it  might  have  come  to  this,  that  Romans 
fought  against  Romans  in  the  &ce  of  a  hostile  town.  He 
yielded  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome. 

In  his  triumph  C.  Pontius  was  led  in  chains  and  be- 
headed. It  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  turn  our  eyes 
fiN>m  this  horrour  to  the  hoary  Fabius,  whose  paternal  heart 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  son  all  the  splendour  undivided. 
He  followed  the  triumphal  car  on  horseback,  in  the  same 
way  as  when  he  accompanied  his  son  in  the  field  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Samnite  generab;   he  had  resisted  his 


because  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  advanced  by  more  than 
nine  months:  see  above,  p.  285. 

^^  Ultiraae  senectutis,  Valerius  Maximos,  ii.  2.  4,  and  in  almost  sirongei' 
terms,  ▼.  7.  1. 
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entreaties  to  go  between  him  and  the  lictors>  that  he  might 
be  secured  against  the  throng.^*  The  old  man  cannot 
have  survived  the  triumph  long.  None  of  his  contempo- 
raries possest  the  love  of  the  people  in  the  degree  that  he 
did:  the  poorest  contributed  their  mite  to  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  funeral. 

Postumius  subdued  Cominium  in  a  few  days  and  also 
conquered  among  many  other  places  Yenusia  in  Apulia^ 
which  was  probably  reduced  to  obedience  again  in  this 
campaign.  The  senate  chose  this  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Lucania  for  a  colony,  which  completely  separated  Tarentum 
from  Apulia  and  Samnium^  and  which  at  the  same  time 
blocked  up  the  latter  even  on  the  most  distant  frontier, 
provided  the  Lucanians  remained  obedient,  and  if  they  re- 
volted, it  served  as  a  place  from  which  they  might  act 
against  them.  Considering  its  importance  and  its  great 
distance  from  Rome  it  is  not  at  all  incredible,  that  20,000 
colonists  were  sent  thither;  in  number,  it  is  true,  more  a 
nation  than  a  body  of  citizens.  Besides  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  the  allies  also  took  part  in  such  a  settlement. 

From  the  fact  that  Dionysius  speaks  only  of  conquered 
places,  and  from  the  words  of  Orosius  already  quoted, 
which  are  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  Livy,  I  think  I 
may  infer,  that  the  Saronites  after  the  decisive  defeat  did 
not  venture  upon  another  real  battle  in  the  field.  The 
words  of  Eutropius  too  have  very  little  weight^*,  for  he 
never  thinks  of  weighing  his  words  carefully,  however 
much  he  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a  brief  narrative :  he  states, 
that  P.  Bufinus  and  M'.  Curius,  the  consuls  of  the  year 
456  (462),  reduced  the  Samnites  by  immense  battles.  The 
forty-nine  years,  which  he  reckons  as  the  length  of  the  war, 
do  not  suit  this  year  according  to  any  chronology;   but 


^*  Valerias,  ii.  2.  4,  indeed  relates  another  anecdote  in  the  same  chapter, 
which  according  to  Livy  refers  to  Fabins  Cunctator;  but  this  can  only 
refer  to  Rullianus. 

•*  II.  :>. 

VOL    III.  2    T) 
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according  to  the  Catonian  era  they  do  suit  the  consuUiip 
of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  in  which  Orosius  also  places  this 
number.  The  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  the  triumphal 
Fasti  wanting  for  just  these  years^  which  is  not  to  be  de 
spaired  of,  would  tell  us  whether  Rufinus  also  triumpht  or 
Curius  alone.  As  L.  Postumius  led  back  his  army  and 
disbanded  it  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  his  successor, 
whereby  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed,  and 
Curius  after  his  triumph  marcht  again  against  the  Sabines, 
the  time  for  military  undertakings  in  Samnium  is  rather 
limited :  and  it  is  moreover  very  probable,  that  on  this 
occasion  as  well  as  on  others  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
preceded  by  a  truce. 

The  single  notice^^^  that  we  have  of  this  peace,  only 
says,  that  the  alliance  was  concluded  for  the  fourth  time: 
it  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained,  whether  this  peace  de- 
termined still  more  strictly  the  dependence  of  the  Samnites 
than  that  of  443  (449) :  but  Venusia,  and  what  bordered 
upon  it,  was  certainly  not  the  only  conquest  that  remained 
to  the  Romans.  Samnium  was  no  longer  a  power  which 
could  stand  forth  against  Rome  even  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy. 

The  Sabine  war  arose  undoubtedly  from  exactly  the 
same  causes,  as  had  occasioned  the  one  against  the  Aeqoians 
after  the  termination  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Hatred 
might  even  have  been  excited  by  services  afforded  to  the 
Samnites  in  their  march  to  Etruria,  which,  if  they  were  not 
refused  to  the  uttermost,  must  have  seemed  to  have  been 
afforded  willingly;  and  if  single  places  received  garrisons, 
and  volunteers  entered  the  Samnite  service,  the  punish- 
ment could  only  be  deferred  so  long  as  it  threatened  to 
be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Sabines  in  all  probability  had  lived  in  the 
undisturbed  relation  of  isopolity,  but  in  perfect  neutrality 
in  all  the  wars  of   Rome:    nothing  could  be  happier  for 

•'•  Livy,  Epitome,  xi. 
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them  than  the  continuanflb  of  this  conditioii ;  but  from  the 
time  that  the  Romans  repelled  the  general  enemies  of 
Italy  as  &r  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines^  a  claim 
which  might  be  defended  was  exceedingly  unfair,  so  long 
as  they  could  not  defend  the  Sabine  country.  It  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  probable  that  the  senate  ordained,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Aequians,  that  the  Sabines  should  receive 
the  Gaerite  franchise  and  serve  as  subjects  with  cohorts: 
but  instead  of  yielding  to  an  inevitable  fate  with  a  dear 
conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  thus  accelerating  the  gift 
of  the  full  franchise,  a  people  took  up  arms,  which  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  them  from  time  immemorial.  The 
persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  had,  it  is  true^  become 
numerous  in  the  long  peace^  and  with  a  large  army  they 
penetrated  into  the  Roman  territory.  Curius  avoided 
them,  and  sent  detachments  into  their  country,  which  en" 
tered,  without  meeting  with  resistance,  the  open  towns 
that  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  their  habitations.  The 
intelligence  of  this  broke  up  the  whole  Sabine  army :  the 
troops  hastened  separately  to  defend  their  own  friends^  but 
were  overtaken  and  destroyed  ^  Curius  traverst  and  sub* 
dued  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Upper  Sea^^:  an 
expression,  which^  if  it  may  be  taken  strictly,  warrants  the 
inference,  that  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians  took  part  in 
the  resistance  of  the  Sabines.  This  would  be  directly 
proved  by  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  Castrum 
and  Hadria,  which  Livy  seems  to  have  related  between  456 
(462)  and  459  (465)78,  jf  others  did  not  place  the  founding 
of  Castrum  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war'^, 
and  if  together  with  those  two  colonies  Setia  was  not  also 
mentioned,  which  cannot  have  been  founded  till  afler  the 
destruction  of  the  Senonians. 

The  Sabine  country  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  olives, 
more  than    most  other  districts:    the  vines  also   produce 

•"  Auct.  de  viria  ill.  33.  '•  Livy,  Epitome,  xi. 

"  VcUcius  Patcrc.  i.  14. 

2  D  2 
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grapes  in  abundance^  although  theVines  were  but  indifferent 
in  antiquity  as  in  the  present  day.  Through  a  long  peace, 
which  had  only  been  disturbed  by  Gallic  inroads,  such  a 
land  necessarily  became  so  rich,  that  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  riches  through  this  conquest.^^  Immense 
tracts  of  country  were  acquired  for  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  so  large,  that  Curius  could 
say,  that  there  was  so  much  land,  that  it  must  have  lain 
waste,  if  the  prisoners  had  been  fewer;  and  that  the  pri* 
doners  were  so  numerous,  that  they  must  have  starved 
without  so  much  land. 

The  survivors  were  now  obliged  to  accept  the  Caerite 
franchise;  Reate  and  Nursia  became  prefectures^',  and 
Amitemum  also  without  doubt.^^  Now  as  Arpinum,  also 
a  prefecture,  received  the  franchise  in  this  form  after  the 
peace  of  443  (449),  and  as  the  extension  of  this  relation 
^subsequently  ceases  entirely,  but  was  continued  very  vigo- 
rously from  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  and  especially  ever 
since  the  second  Samnite  one,  I  therefore  conjecture  that 
Venafrum,  AUifae^  and  Atina^  became  prefectures  in  the 
same  way  about  this  same  time  or  certainly  not  much  later. 
The  second  of  these  towns  was,  as  it  appears,  Samnite: 
the  third  Yolscian  without  doubt,  and  the  first  probably  so. 
Satumia^  too  probably  became  a  prefecture  soon  after- 
wards when  the  Etruscans  were  conquered ;  and  as  Festus 
intimates,  that  there  were  several  other  prefectures,  besides 
the  places  which  he  mentions,  the  limits  of  the  really 
Roman  territory  may  still  have  been  extended  to  several 
places,  until  the  extension  of  the  state  came  to  a  stand- 
still. That  Caere  was  a  praefecture,  is  by  no  means  shewn 
by  the  ancient  isopolity,  but  even  this  town  must  have  be- 

'^  Statibo»  ▼.  c.  3.  init.  (p.  228)  from  Fabins. 
••  Fefltas,  8.  V.  Praefectura.  "  Livy,  zxtiu.  45. 

•'  Festas,  s.  v.  Praefectura. 

**  Praefectnra  Atiiias:  Cicero,  pro  Plancio,  8.  (19.) 
^^.-*»  Festus,  8.  V.  Praefcclura. 
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come  a  dependent  municipium  in  the  course  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  connexion  between  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars 
ceases  with  the  campaign  of  451  (457).  L.  Postumius- 
triumpht  over  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  452  (458).  Livy 
states,  that  he  defeated  the  Volsinians^  over  whom  perhaps 
his  collegue  also  triumpht,  close  to  their  walls,  and  there- 
upon marcht  into  the  Rusellanian  territory,  where  he  took 
a  town:  if  this  had  been  Busellae  itself^  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can capitals^  one  would  have  thought,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  slain  and  prisoners  would  have  been  mentioned  than 
four  thousand  in  all.  Even  in  this  very  year  Arretium, 
Perusia  and  Volsinii  sued  for  peace:  as  the  price  of  the 
negociations^  they  furnisht  the  Boman  army  clothing  and 
quarters,  and  as  the  price  of  a  forty  years'  truce,  the  former 
two  paid  a  contribution  of  500,000  ases, — for  such  states 
quite  an  insignificant  sum.  Volsinii,  although  Livy  refers 
the  peace  to  all  the  three  towns,  can  have  concluded  only 
a  short  truce:  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  who 
the  Etruscans  can  have  been,  that  threatened  the  Bomaa 
allies  even  in  the  following  year  if  they  would  not  unite 
with  thiem,  unless  they  were  the  Volsinians:  not  only  is 
the  opinion  exceedingly  probable,  which  many  writers  have 
formed  or  approved  of,  that  Troilum®^  which  Garvilius 
took  in  453  (459)  is  the  same  with  Trossulum,  nine  miles 
from  Volsinii  in  the  direction  of  Eome®^  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Faliscans  in  the  same  year  justifies  the  conjecture, 
that  other  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  were  at  war  with 
Rome:  but  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  against  the 
Volsinians  during  the  eight  or  nine  years,  of  which  the 
history  was  contained  in  Livy's  eleventh  book,  is  ex- 
pressly attested  by  the  epitome.  In  what  portion  of  the 
period   they   occurred,   cannot    be  discovered    from    this 

*^  Iayj,  z.  46.  10.      Troilium  ha&   got    into    the    editions  only  hy 
accident. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  9, 
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scanty  notice  ^^:  but  there  is  an  internal  probability 
which  is  convincing^  that  this  war^  probably  suspended 
occasionally  by  purohast  truces  like  the  former  Etxuscan 
one,  continued  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  the 
Volsinians  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Etruscans  who  invited 
the  Gauls.     If  the  Volsinians  had  not  continued. this  reast- 

» 

ance  so  obstinately  of  their  own  accord  from  aversion  to  a 
condition  of  subjection,  but  because  Borne  inasted  upon 
unconditional  submission,  we  might  refer  to  this  war  the 
charge  of  Metrodorus,  sumamed  the  enemy  of  £ome,  that 
Volsinii  was  conquered  because  it  contained  two  thousand 
statues^?. 

The  Faliscans  immediately  despaired,  and  paid  down 
a  year's  pay  for  the  Soman  army,  and  100,000  aaee,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  truce  for  one  year.  But  this  came  to 
a  close  without  bringing  peace,  and  in  the  year  454  (460) 
they  were  conquered  by  the  consul  D.  Brutus.  Bespecting 
the  occurrences  of  this  campaign  and  the  terms  of  the 
peac^  no  information  is  extant:  just  as  this  period  indeed 
is  one  of  the  obscurest  in  all  Boman  history. 

""*  Freinshetm  conceived  that  they  occurred  08  late  as  462  (4€S): 
certainly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  we  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  Epitome.  But  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  in  this  passage,  ret 
pr<ut/trea  contra  VoUinienses  gestas  continetj  so  we  have  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Epitome,  e.  g.  of  the  seventh  hook,  rpt  praeterea  amlra 
Hemieo8,  GaUoSf  Tiburtet  cetL  ge»t€u  amtinet  the  accoant  of  which 
war  begins  in  the  sixth  chapter. 

•»  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  16. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR 

DOWN  TO  THE  LUCANIAN. 


1.HE  miraculous  signs  which  preceded  the  Gallic 
war,  and  their  interpretation  by  the  aruspex  Manius,  are 
equivalent  to  an  historical  testimony,  that  Rome  was 
visited  by  &mine  and  pestilence  during  very  brilliant 
years  of  war.  In  accordance  with  the  interpretation  ot 
those  signs  the  famine  rose  to  such  a  highth,  that  hunger 
was  appeased  by  grass  and  the  most  loathsome  food. 
According  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  the 
pestilence  must  have  preceded  the  fitmine,  and  then  it 
could  only  have  been  spoken  of  in  Livy's  eleventh  book: 
else  the  contrary  succession  is  all  the  more  probable,  as 
the  epidemic,  which  visited  Rome  this  time,  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  else  but  an  ordinary  tjrphus.  Earlier 
ones,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  true  pestilences,  were 
contemporaneous  with  equally  murderous  epidemics  on 
the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean :  this  one  stands 
isolated,  and  no  one  is  mentioned  who  was  carried  off 
by  it.  The  war,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  in  those  years,  might  have  occasioned  both  calamities : 
fitmine,  if  there  was  a  bad  harvest  during  the  repeated  de- 
vastations of  Campania,  and  typhus  in  the  armies,  which 
had  to  endure  all  imaginable  privations  in  districts  that  had 
been  laid  waste  far  and  wide,  although  they  still  continued 
to  obtain  booty  in  places  taken  by  storm. 
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When  this  epidemic  was  raging  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  in  453  (459),  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted^  and 
in  accordance  with  their  oracle^  which  prescribed  that 
Aesculapius  should  be  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Bomet 
ten  embassadors  were  sent  thither  with  a  trireme^  Now 
if  Epidaurus  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  its  own  god^  in 
order  to  comply  with,  the  wish  of  the  Bomans,  the  latter 
could  not  have  accomplisht  their  object,  for  the  Epidaa- 
rians  as  yet  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them:  but  other 
nations  had  already  obtained  the  god  from  that  place, 
without  his  having  withdrawn  from  his  own  temple:  thus 
he  migmted  to  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a  snake«  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  mules  and  conducted  by  a  woman  ®^  Now  the 
legend  relates,  that  the  senate  of  Epidaurus  permitted  the 
Roman  embassadors  to  receive  whatever  the  god  might 
grant  them,  that  when  thereupon  they  were  prajring  in  the 
temple,  a  gigantic  serpent  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary, 
glided  to  the  town,  which  was  five  miles  distant,  and  through 
its  streets  to  the  harbour  into  the  Roman  trireme,  where  it 
took  its  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  embassador,  Q.  Ogulnius. 
The  embassadors  learnt  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  wor- 
shipt,  and  a  favorable  wind  carried  them  back  to  Antium. 
Near  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  a  storm  arose:  they  ran 
the  ship  in,  the  serpent  swam  on  shore,  sought  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  the  fatlier  of  the  god  who  was  abiding  in  him, 
and  tarried  here  three  days,  wound  round  a  lofty  palm 
tree  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.     As  soon  as  the  tern* 


^'^  According  to  Livy,  x.  47.  6.  7>  the  books  were  consulted  in  46S 
(459):  for  according  to  the  system  of  his  narrative  this  belongs  to  the 
year  wliich  had  elapst.  The  pestilence  appeared  as  early  as  451  (457) 
(x.  31.  8.)> — and  when  the  embassy  departed,  it  had  been  raging 
triennio  continuo :  Valerius  Maximns,  i.  8.  2.  Consequently  the 
embassy  falls  in  454  (460),  which  agrees  with  the  Epitome.  The 
legend  has  been  frequently  related,  and  most  circumstantially  by 
Valerius  Maximns,  i.  8.  2.  Auct.  de  vir.  ill.  22.  and  Ovid,  Metam.  xt. 
622—744. 

^'  PausaniaS;  Corinth.  10,  3. 
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pest  had  subsided,  he  returned  on  board ;  and  when  the 
trireme  had  cast  anchor  before  Rome,  and  the  embassadors 
had  quitted  it  to  make  their  report,  he  dived  into  the  river « 
'  swam  to  the  island  where  the  temple  was  built,  and  dis- 
appeared. With  this  legend  the  case  is  different  from  that 
of  myths  previous  to  historical  times:  here,  where  the  time 
and  persons  are  mentioned,  there  must  be  an  historical^ 
though  faldified>  foundation  for  the  narrative.  Harmlesa 
snakes  of  a  considerable  size  w^ere  common  at  Epidaurus, 
and  were  worshipt  as  sacred  ^^:  such  an  one  was  carried  to 
Sicjon,  and  such  an  one  did  the  Soman  embassadors 
receive.  Even  in  a  history,  which  was  otherwise  contem- 
porary, the  additional  circumstances  might  have  arisen  a 
generation  afterwards  as  an  oral  tradition^  and  subsequently 
have  come  into  the  annals.  At  a  later  time  the  legend  was 
as  firmly  establisht  as  we  see  by  the  various  repetitions  of 
the  story^  and  the  forming  of  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  as  is 
still  visible,  into  the  shape  of  a  colossal  trireme  of  traver- 
tinOy  with  the  figure  of  the  serpent. 

Orosius^  alone  says,  that  the  Romans  also  received  the 
stone  of  Aesculapius  together  with  the  serpent :  the  statue 
of  the  god  cannot  be  meant  here,  although  he  likes  to  express 
himself  in  the  most  contemptuous  way  about  the  ancient 
gods :  but  his  statement  should  not  perhaps  be  rejected 
either,  as  after  all  he  always  makes  his  extracts  from  Livy 
or  some  abridgement  of  Livy.  One  must  therefore  think  of 
rude  stones,  such  as  were  worshipt  at  Pharae  under  the 
names  of  gods^:  or  perhaps  of  the  thunderbolt,  which 
lamed  Asclepius? 

The  arrangement  of  the  Epitome  places  the  institution 
of  the  Tresviri  Capitales  in  the  period  between  454  (460) 
and  459  (465) :  it  was  through  L.  Papirius  that  the  law 
was  past,  which  establisht  this  judicial  office.^  The  text 
of  Festus  calls  him  tribune  of  the  people ;  there  are,  it  is 

**  Pansanias,  Coitnth.  28.  1.  ^  OrosiuB,  m,  (22.) 

^  Pausanias,  Achaic.  22.  3.        ^  Festus,  s.  y.  Sacramcntum. 
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true,  plebeian  families  with  this  gentilician  naine^  and  the 
&ct  that  they  do  not  appear  in  history  till  much  later, 
proves  nothing :  but  L.  Papirius  being  pretor  in  454 
(460),  raises  the  suspicion,  that  sigla  may  have  been  con-* 
founded  here.  The  words  of  the  law^  which  are  contained 
in  the  passage  referred  to^  say,  that  the  pretor  should  every 
year  cause  the  people  to  elect  three  men,  who  were  to  exact 
the  sacramenta  and  act  as  judges,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
questors^  had  to  exact  and  to  judge  according  to  the  laws 
and  their  own  discretion. 

The  extent  of  the  rights  of  this  magistracy  is  very  un- 
certain. In  what  the  aacramentum  consisted  in  its  most 
proper  sense,  is,  it  is  true^  clear  enough,  and  if  it  was  not 
always  deposited  in  ready  money,  but  security  sometimes 
given  in  its  stead,  we  see  why  the  exaction  of  it  was  takeo 
from  the  questors,  who  were  laden  with  more  imp(»rtant 
business.  But  if  the  fines  of  the  duplum  and  quadruplum 
did  not  go  to  the  injured  party  but  to  the  public  treasury, 
just  like  the  fines  inflicted  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances^  especially  upon  usurers,  then  they  surely 
had  to  exact  these  also,  which  might  thus  be  designated  by 
the  same  name. 

In  tlie  case  of  crimes,  that  fell  within  the  range  of  their 
office,  they  themselves  acted  as  judges:  on  this  point  the 
words  of  the  law  are  express.  These  crimes,  however^  can 
only  have  been  such  as  involved  the  forfeiture  of  life,  pro- 
vided the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act;  in>wliich  case 
the  granting  of  a  court  and  of  an  attempt  to  exculpate 
oneself,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Romans  like  a  mockeiy 
of  common  sense.  The  identity  of  the  person  was  the  only 
question  to  be  decided.  The  crimes  falling  within  their 
jurisdiction  were  those,  by  which  the  People's  peace'^  was 

*^  This  word  has  evidentlj  dropt  out:  uti — quaestores  ezigere 
jiidicareque  oportet.  Ck>mpare  Varro,  de  ling.  Lat  v.  14.  (it.  p.  84.) 
(See  above,  p.  38.) 

^  The  King'{<i  peace. 
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broken  most  completely,  and  the  offender,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  became  a  public  enemy:  robbery  committed  in  the 
night  and  by  force  of  arms^^  and  murder^ :  in  such  cases 
the  delivery  of  the  ofiender  to  punishment  was  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding. 

That  the  Tresviri  exercised  police  jurisdiction  over  those 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  tribunician  protection,  is 
certain  7^:  but  I  do  not  venture  to  consider  it  as  quite 
establisht,  that  they  instituted  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
crimes,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  court,  although 
Varro's  words  might  seem  to  imply  it*.  But  in  case  of 
manifest  crimes^  for  the  commission  of  which  the  pretor 
gave  over  the  guilty  parties  as  slaves^ — as  for  instance  in 
manifest  theft  without  the  use  of  weapons^ — in  which  case 
consequently  no  bail  was  admissible,  it  sfcill  seems  impos- 
sibie  to  conceive  of  anything  else,  than  that  a  magistracy 
like  this  was  answerable  to  the  pretor  for  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  that  the  latter  had  only  to  pronounce  sentence  :    as 


**  One  who  robbed  in  the  night  time,  and  a  robber  who  used  arms  in 
his  own  defence,  might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  the  person  robbed, — 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  his  life  was  already  forfeited.  Otherwise  it  would 
have  been  exactly  this  offender  who  would  have  escaped  punishment,  since 
it  is  not  conceivable  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  penal  laws 
were  applied,  that  the  lesser  punishment  should  haye  been  inflicted  for  a 
heaTier  crime. 

^  These  are  the  nefaria  etc  mani/esta  acelera,  for  which  the  offenders 
were  thrown  into  prison;  Cicero,  CatiL  ii.  12.  (27.) :  the  same  are  desig- 
nated by  Livy,  III.  58.  2,  aajkres  noetwmi  et  latrone$.  Arson  probably 
belonged  to  these  crimes,  like  similar  deeds  of  savage  horrour,  but  always 
on  the  supposition  that  the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act.  The  carrying 
of  knives,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  slaves,  perhaps  in  that  of  freedmen 
also,  was,  just  as  it  is  at  present,  absolutely  a  crime,- forbidden  under  penalty 
of  death :  PUutus,  Aulul.  iii.  2.  3. 

"^^  Over  licentious  women,  by  whom  libertinae  are  to  be  understood ; 
Plaut  Asin.  i.  2. 5 — 7.    Matrons  were  summoned  before  the  people. 

>  de  ling.Lat.  v.  14  (iv.  p.  24).    Qui  conquierent  publicas  pecunias,  et 
maleficia^  quae  nunc  tresviri  conquirunt. 
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was  done  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  who  was  aasigned, 
where  the  fact  could  be  disputed. 

As  several  years  always  elapst  between  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  and  the  consulship^  with  which  custom  the  ex- 
ample of  P.  Sempronius  in  this  period  too,  and  perhaps  that 
of  M.  Livius  agree,  the  tribunate  of  M\  Curius  consequently 
falls  without  doubt  in  the  time,  for  which  the  books  of  Ldvy 
are  preserved,  but  very  remarkable  circumstances  have 
been  overlookt  by  him.  At  that  time  App.  Claudius  as 
interrex  would  not  accept  any  votes  for  a  plebeian  consul, 
but  Curius  broke  his  vile  insolence,  and  compelled  the 
patricians  to  ratify  beforehand  the  lawful  election.^^  Ap- 
pius  was  interrex  in  447  (453)^ :  but  as  he  was  appointed 
three  times  to  this  dignity^,  it  is  only  just  possible,  that 
that  last,  and  now  entirely  impotent  attempt,  to  violate  the 
Licinian  law,  belongs  to  this  year.  Of  a  dmilar  kind  is 
the  account  of  the  elections  in  the  year  449  (455),  when 
Appius  wisht  to  press  himself  as  collegue  upon  Q.  Fabius, 
in  order  to  regain  both  places  for  the  patricians,  and  the 
patricians  required  Fabius  to  seize  this  opportunity*:  it 
is  said  moreover  that  the  latter  held  the  comitia. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  triumpht  twice  on  his 
own  authority  in  defiance  of  the  senate,  drove  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Fabius  out  of  his  province,  and  disbanded  his 
own  army,  that  he  might  not  surrender  it  to  his  successor, 
appears  like  a  madman  in  his  disobedience  to  the  senate, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mjrstery,  how  he  could  have  obtained 
above  all  things  his  third  election  to  the  consulship^  more 
especially  as  he  had  scarcely  escaped  a  year  previously  an 
accusation  before  the  people.  These  transgressions  may 
however  be  conceived  of  as  the  outbreaks  of  a  furious  temper 

^  Cicero,  Brut.  14.  (&5.)  •  livy,  x.  11. 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Pighius  ad.  a.  561. 

^  Livy,  X.  15.  Here  too  he  confoondB  the  patridans  and  nobilitj,  bj 
which  name  we  must  with  far  greater  probability  understand  at  this  time 
the  plebeian  families  which  had  become  illustrious. 
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proYoked :  but  it  was  completely  the  act  of  a  maniac^  ta 
send,  after  his  army  was  assembled,  two  thousand  men  into 
his  own  possessions^  in  order  to  root  up  a  forest.  The 
people  condemned  him  on  the  accusation  of  the  tribunes 
to  a  fine  of  500,000  ases^^,  the  greatest  which  appears  to 
have  been  inflicted  hitherto  in  the  history  of  Rome:  M. 
Camillus  had  only  been  threatened  with  the  same,  if  he 
should  act  as  dictator. 

The  employment  of  2000  labourers  betrays  that  Postu- 
mius  occupied  extensive  possessions  of  the  domain  land, 
which  must  have  far  exceeded  the  legal  quantity.  Con** 
sidcring  how  scantily  Livy  has  incorporated  a  few  things 
from  genuine  contemporaneous  records,  mostly  at  the  close 
of  the  history  of  an  official  year,  his  silence  probably  does 
not  prove,  that  those,  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  general  agrarian  law,  had 
entirely  neglected  their  duty,  ever  since  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
brought  the  author  of  it  to  punishment  as  a  transgressor 
of  his  own  law.  Still  such  may  have  been  the  case  through 
carelessness,  as  it  is  mentioned  under  the  year  448  (454), 
that  the  ediles  accused  many  before  the  people,  because 
they  possest  more  land  than  the  law  allowed:  that  almost 
all  were  declared  guilty,  and  that  this  chastisement  placed 
strong  fetters  upon  immoderate  avarice^ :  but  that  the  latter 
resisted  the  temptations,  which  the  extension  of  the  domain 
land  presented,  is  the  more  doubtful,  as  soon  afterwards  in 
two  instances,  in  450  (456)  and  453  (459),  transgressors 
through  an  unlawful  use  of  the  pasturage  were  called  to 
account  and  punisht  severely,  as  is  clear  from  the  works 
which  were  executed  from  the  amount  of  the  fines.^ 

From  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  no  assignments  of  land 
are  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  conquered  territories  were 

^  DionytiiiB,  Exc  p.  833S.  B. 
^  X.  13. 

«  If  the  second  decad  were  preserred,  we  shoald  know  how  gra- 
dually the  A'ppian  road  was  paved  from  Bovillae  to  Capua  oat  of  such 
fines. 
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in  most  cases  unsuitable  for  scattered  habitations  through 
distance  and  insecurity.  But  all  the  more  colonies  were 
founded,  as  they  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  allies,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  and  removed  many  a  poor 
citizen.  The  Sabine  war  afforded  an  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  in  a  situation  where  country-people  could  live  securdy 
in  isolated  &rms:  and  on  this  occasion  a  general  assign- 
ment was  decreed.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  this 
was  done  on  the  proposal  of  Curius,  as  he  was  evidently 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  the  distribution.  The  fields  were 
so  numerous,  that  every  citizen  might  have  received  con- 
siderably  more  than  the  usual  measure  of  seven  jugers,  had 
not  Curius  thought  it  injurious  to  exceed  this  quantity, 
and  preferred  leaving  the  remainder  as  domain  land.  The 
people  murmured ;  but  Curius,  inflexible  in  his  determina- 
tion, declared  every  one  to  be  a  noxious  citizen,  who  was  not 
contented  with  the  land,  which  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  7^  For  the  same  reason  he  himself  refused  the  pre- 
sent of  five  hundred  jugers  and  a  house  at  the  foot  of 
Ti&ta^  which  the  senate  offered  him^^,  and  took  a  lot  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  such  as  a  common  soldier  re- 
ceived.^^  Here  he  inhabited  the  simple  farm-houae,  where 
he  refused  the  gold  of  the  Saronite'  embassadors,  as  he 
roasted  his  turnips  in  the  ashes:   whither  Cato   made  a 


^^  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  194.  E.  and  for  the  speech  of  Cnriiis, 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xvni.  4. 

^  AxLCL  de  Tir.  ill.  83.  Colnmella,  i.  4,  mentions  fifty  jagers,  Irat  his 
whole  knowledge  of  the  plebeian  assignments  is  so  confiised,that  he  is  indeed 
of  less  value  than  the  much  later  writer. 

"  This  is  the  expression  of  Frontinus,  Stratagem,  iv.  3.  12,  who  also 
expressly  limits  the  assignment  to  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
{coiuumauUi  miUtea),  in  which  point  however  he  may  have  erred  by  thinktog 
of  what  was  customary  in  his  own  time.  Moreover  it  ought  not  to  appear 
at  all  impossible  to  find  land  for  all  the  plebeians.  Among  the  260,000  of 
the  census  of  454  (460)  the  plebeians  are  nothing  like  half:  one  most 
separate  the  patricians,  nay  all  the  knights,  then  the  Campanians,  and  all 
the  municipes  of  the  Caerite  franchise;  all  the  erarians,  and  perhaps  the 
libertini  also. 
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pilgrimage  as  to  a  sacred  spot.  Moreover  he  assuredly  did 
not  use  that  domain  land  for  himself;  to  him  riches  were 
a  burthen,  but  he  could  not  have  wisht^  that  there  should 
be  no  wealthy  persons;  even  the  subjects  recovered  them- 
selves through  the  tillage  of  the  domain  that  was  left  them, 
and  the  republic  had  a  rich  revenue  in  the  tithes  for  its 
wants  and  its  splendour. 

It  was  perhaps  even  as  triumvir  for  the  distribution  of 
lands,  though  perhaps  not  until  he  was  censor,  that  Curius, 
by  making  use  of  these  riches  of  the  state,  became  the 
benefactor  of  the  Reatinians  by  a  work  which  has  nothing 
like  it  in  the  whole  world.  The  waters  of  the  lake  Veli- 
nus,  like  those  of  the  Fucinus,  covered  many  miles  of  land, 
because  hills  prevented  its  flowing  into  the  Nera.  The 
Etruscans  had  drained  many  small  lakes^^^,  and  the  Latins 
had  reduced  those  of  Albano  and  Nemi  to  an  incomparably 
lower  depth  of  water:  for  the  Yelinus  no  subterraneous 
vaults  were  needed.  Curius  cut  a  broad  and  deep  canal 
through  the  rock  of  limestone  for  the  distance  of  a  mile: 
through  this  the  river  Velinus,  which  he  created,  runs  ra- 
pidly to  the  edge  of  the  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Nera  flows,  and  plunges  down  from  a  highth  of  140  feet: 
this  is  the  cascade  delle  Marmore  or  of  Temi.  Nature  has 
produced  far  mightier  and  more  important  waterfalls,  but 
the  mopt  beautiful  of  all  is  the  work  of  a  Boman.  Across 
the  canal  he  cast  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  Etruscan 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  largest  squares  without  any 
mortar:  none  of  the  blocks  has  moved  from  its  position 
the  breadth  of  a  pin's  point,  although  a  huge  weight  of 
earth  has  been  pressing  upon  it  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.*^      The  course  of  the  water  down  to  the 

^**  One    sees    many    such,  especially  in   the   neighbourhood   of  Fe- 
rusia. 

1*  The  existence  of  this  bridge  is,  not  to  say  too  mach,  certainly 
known  only  to  very  few  among  the  many  thousand  craTellers,  who 
visit  the  waterfall.  I  was  in  formed  of  it  by  a  guide  who  is  now  dead: 
he  aflsnrcd   me  that  he  had  never  before  conducted  a  stningcr  thither; 
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canal  was  regulated  by  ditches,  and  thus  the  Boeea  waa 
gained,  the  Tempe  of  the  Beatinians,  the  richest  soil  of 
Italy, 

He  who  is  not  warpt  by  sentimental  historical  preju- 
dices, must  here  perceive,  that,  but  for  the  war  'with 
Hannibal,  Rome's  dominion  would  have  been  as  full  of 
blessings  for  Italy  as  was  necessary. 

The  advantage  of  an  assignment  of  lands  came  at  a 
time,  when  the  people  were  in  urgent  want  of  an  improve- 
ment in  their  domestic  affairs,  but  too  late  to  secure  it. 
Like  all  long  protracted  wars,  the  efforts  of  whidi  are 
determined  not  by  the  strength  of  the  people  but  by  neces- 
sity, those  which  Rome  had  carried  on  for  more  than  tkir^ 
years,  had  exhausted  the  very  marrow  of  the  nation  and 
destroyed  its  prosperity.  Thousands  of  families,  whose 
possessions  were  entirely  laid  waste,  more  especially  for  in- 
stance in  the  Falernian  district,  and  which  after  the  loss  of 
their  property  had  to  ransom  their  members  from  slavery, 


to  me  too  he  only  spoke  of  it  by  chance,  becaase  I  did  not  mind 
waUdxig  alongside  of  the  canal  so  far  as  it  cut  through  the  rock, 
although  there  is  no  path  through  the  bushes  and  fields.  Without  a 
guide  who  knows  the  bridge, — and  I  beliere'that  few  know  of  it, — 
one  would  scarcely  find  it:  in  order  to  see  it,  one  must  climb  down 
the  steep  bank,  holding  fast  by  the  bushes.  At  Temi  a  stranger 
will  be  told,  if  he  enquires,  of  quite  another  ancient  bridge,  which 
lies  below  the  fall,  near  the  foot-path,  by  which  one  returns  from  the 
fall  along  the  river  to  the  yiUage,  and  which  was  disoovered  a  few 
years  ago  buried  under  a  deposit  of  the  lime  of  the  rirer.  This  one  is 
▼ery  badly  built,  at  the  earliest  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  probably 
not  till  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasants  say  quite  in 
earnest,  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  deluge.  —  As  many  a 
ment  from  books,  has  come  to  the  entirely  unlearned  gnides,  so 
it  here  also  with  the  passage  in  Cicero's  letters  concerning  the  works 
of  Curius  and  the  law-suit  of  the  Beatinians  and  Interamnatians: 
and  as  such  things  pass  from  books  into  the  living  language,  mon- 
strous additions  grow  out  of  them  like  branches.  My  guide  related  to 
me  that  Cicero  spoke  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rieti,  and  il  Inum  Braeeh  for 
those  of  Temi.  Similar  tales  in  the  western  Highlands  and  the  He}>rides 
are  considered  as  proofs,  that  the  tradition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  hxts 
amon^  the  people. 
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sank  into  extieme  poverty:  the  long  abeence  of  the  able- 
bodied  men,  since  the  armie»  remained  assembled  not  only 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  but  even  for  some  part 
of  the  second,  deprived  many  families  of  their  supporters 
for  a  time,  and  the  death  of  a  countless  multitude  in  many 
a  very  bloody  campaign,  still  more  for  ever :  and  though  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  confined  to  pay,  arms  and  provi- 
sions, and  to  the  sumpter-horses  for  the  legions,  which  did 
not  carry  any  instruments  for  besieging,  and  were  conse- 
quently far  less  than  in  modern  times,  yet  they  had  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  borne  in  their  whole  extent  by  the 
generation  then  living.  Even  in  those  campaigns,  in  which 
the  army  was  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  hostile  country, 
nay  even  when  the  conquered  purchast  a  truce  by  giving 
pay  and  provisions,  war-taxes  cannot  nevertheless  have 
been  dispenst  with;  and  the  richest  booty  was  a  compensa- 
tion only  to  those  who  had  luck.  In  addition  to  this  there 
came  the  years  of  scarcity  and  epidemics. 

With  these  sacrifices  Rome  had  purchast  immense 
advantages,  and  had  acquired  for  the  future  greater  wealth 
for  the  individual  as  well  as  greatness  for  the  common- 
wealth; but  the  existing  generation  had  fallen  into  poverty 
and  misery.  Hence  arose  serious  and  long  protracted  dis- 
orders, during  which  some  tribunes  proposed  the  canceling 
of  debts;  matters  went  so  far,  that  the  commonalty  en- 
campt  on  the  Janiculus,  till  Q.  Hortensius  was  made  dic- 
tator and  allayed  the  insurrection  by  conciliatory  means. 
With  the  exception  of  this  meagre  statement^",  every 
account  of  these  movements  has  perisht,  the  history  of 
which  probably  formed  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh  book 
of  Livy. 

Thus  much  perhaps  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  expressly 
attested,   that  the   canceling   of  debts,   or  at  least  their 

''**  In  Zonaras,  tiii.  2,  and  Livj,  Epit.  xi.  (To  this  we  must  now 
add  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassias  from  the  Excerpta  de  sententiis,  p.  166. 
n.  xLii.  ed.  Mai,  exphiined  by  Niebahr  in  the  Rhenish  Musenm,  ii.  4. 
p.  591.  foU. 

VOL.  III.  2  E 
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reduction,  was  assented  to;  for  a  desperate  host  of  ruined 
men  could  only  be  brought  back  to  their  duty  by  force  or 
concessions;  and  it  seems  altogether  inconceivable  that 
force  should  have  been  tried.  Bespecting  the  eolation  of 
other  questions,  on  the  other  hand^  no  conjectures  at  all 
can  be  formed:  whether  the  insurrection  was  confined  to 
the  real  plebs  or  also  extended  to  the  libertini:  whether  the 
emigration  was  characterised  by  the  same  calmness  as  the 
earlier  ones.  We  miss  also  all  information  respecting  the 
relation  in  which  the  plebeian  nobility  stood  to  the  un- 
happy rebels,  with  whom  they  had  not  indeed  any  interest 
in  common^  as  their  ancestors  had  had  with  the  plebs  imich 
emigrated  in  their  time :  yet  the  Hortensian  law,  which 
was  past  in  the  oak-grove^**,  consequently  outside  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  time  of  the  emigration,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  people  had  leaders  who  made  use  of  it 
as  an  instrument  for  their  objects,  which  were  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  multitude. 

The  Hortensian  law  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
jurisprudence,  because  it  gave  to  plebiscita  the  general 
validity  of  laws:  the  decisive  words  were  undoubtedly,  ui 
quod  iribuiim  plebes  jussmet^  poptdum  teneret ;  where  popuhn 
signifies  the  houses,  perhaps  with  their  clients  ^^  How 
much  it  took  away  from  the  patricians,  whether  a  right 
which  they  still  exercised  in  reality,  or  the  mere  shadow 
of  one,  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Publilian  law, 

f^  In  aescnleto,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  15. 

'*  Gains,  whose  few  words  are  worth  much  more  than  the  diBfignred  ac- 
count in  Justinian,  should  only  not  hare  written,  Insdt.  i.  3,  uhtvkbbcji 
popuhan  tenerent:  for  such  a  collective  people,  instead  of  popuhu  Bomama 
Quiritesy  is  an  idea  infinitely  more  recent :  the  correct  expression,  nmply 
populum  teneret,  is  in  Livy,  iii.  55.  In  the  same  way  he  ought  in  the 
preceding  words  to  have  written  quae  instead  of  quia :  for  the  ptttricians 
assuredly  did  not  deny  the  validity  of  plebiscita  which  they  had  sanctioned. 
— Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  15,  and  Laelius  Felix  in  Gellins,  xy.  27,  who  wrote 
cmnea  Qtaritea  instead  of  popvhtm,  probably  confounded  the  words  of  the 
Hortensian  with  those  of  the  Publilian  law,  or  were  thinking  of /Mp.  Bema- 
num  Qumte». 
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which  can  scarcely  be  determined  with  any  certainty 
from  the  historical  sources  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
known^^^.  So  much  is  unquestionable,  that,  as  the  Valerian 
law  had  introduced  a  form,  according  to  which  both  orders 
had  a  share  in  the  legislation^  the  onesided  power  of  the 
plebeian  commonalty  now  avenged  the  long  injustice  of  the 
patricians  which  had  been  practised  in  manifold  ways,  by 
another  act  of  injustice ;  it  subjected  them  to  laws,  from 
the  consideration  and  passing  of  which  they  were  excluded. 
This  was  not  simply  the  want  of  the  illusion  of  a  personal 
representation,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  individuals  have 
of  making  their  voices  heard  in  public  affairs,  which  is  the 
only  thing  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  Eng- 
land unrepresented  in  parliament,  as  its  peculiar  interests 
are  otherwise  suf&ciently  represented :  it  made  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rights  of  one  order  depend  upon  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  other,  without  any  other  protection  except 
the  conscientiousness  or  intelligence  of  individual  tribunes. 
That  these  rights  were  nevertheless  preserved  for  more  than 
a  century,  until  they  actually  became  antiquated  and  died 
away,  is  without  any  example  and  extremely  honorable: 
but  the  annihilation  of  an  equipoise  founded  upon  other 
powers  than  numbers  or  wealth,  was  nevertheless  an  essen- 
tial evil.  Henceforth  the  commonalty,  without  the  senate 
and  the  magistrates  being  able  to  check  it,  could  arbitrarily 
limit  their  power^  and  curtail  the  honours,  and,  by  agrarian 
laws,  the  property  of  the  senators,  especially  until  the 
Aelian  and  Fufian  laws  set  some  limits  to  this  despotism. 
There  is  probably  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  patricians 
by  an  evil  and,  according  to  circumstances,  a  senseless  use 


^*^  (This  expression  in  a  revisal  by  the  author  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  greater  precision.  According  to  the  passages  written  at  a  later 
period,  above  pp.  148, 149,  and  especially  Vol.  ii.  p.  366.  foil,  it  is  clear, 
that  Niebubr,  as  indeed  he  taught  in  his  lectures,  placed  the  main  substance 
of  tho  Hortensian  law  in  the  abolition  of  the  senate*s  veto  upon  plebiscita, 
after  the  Publilian  law  had  done  away  with  the  authority  of  the  curies 
respecting  them.) 

2  £  2 
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of  their  veto  roust  have  provoked  their  adversaries,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  power,  to  exclude  them  from 
their  share  in  the  legislation :  we  may  further  maintain 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  testimonies  were  extant^  thai 
if  a  man  like  Fabius  the  Aged  had  stood  up  and  conjured 
the  plebeians  not  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  republic, 
and  had  told  the  patricians,  that  a  body,  which  was  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  plebeians  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  done,  must  strengthen  itself  by  the  illustrious 
plebeian  families,  the  patricians  would  have  rejected  such 
a  proposal  as  treacherous  and  would  rather  have  lost  every- 
thing. 

A«  to  the  year,  in  which  this  insurrection  was  brought 
to  a  close,  only  two  circumstances  can  serve  as  guides:  one 
is,  that  the   epitome  speaks  of  it  after  mentioning    the 
census — consequently  458  (464) — and  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Gallic  war,  in  463  (469)  :    and  the  second, 
that  Diodorus  wrote  of  it  after  the  events  which  took  place 
in  Sicily  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agathocles,  which  fidls 
in  01.  122.  3,  or  the  year  after  '^^^.     An  isolated  account, 
accidentally  preserved '^  which  states  that  Gurius  prest  the 
senate  hard  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  a  band 
of  eight  hundred  young  men,  admirers  of  his  virtue,  sur- 
rounded and  accompanied  him,  must  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  commencement  of  these  disturbances.     ELad  bis  tri- 
bunate been  as  stormy  as  this,   Livy  could  not  possibly 
have  overlookt  it:  it  was  only  as  tribune  or  magistrate  that 
Gurius  could  speak  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.     He 
was  consul   in  456  (462),  and   pretor  probably  the  year 
after.     We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  obliged  to  wring 
from  the  senate  the  assignment  of  lands :  that  on  this  oc- 
casion even  his  life  was  in  danger:  that  the  refusal  of  the 
curies  to  sanction  the  plebisc'itum  led  to  the  Hortensian 

' ''"  Tlie  fragment,  which  is  appended  to  the  Excerptnm.  xxi.  12,  refers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  the  commonalty  of  the  tribes, 
(Compare  note  714.) 

*^  In  Suidas  Irom  Appian.    Samn.  p.  54.  Schw. 
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law: — and  this  is  not  in  the  least  contradicted  by  his  being 
obliged  subsequently  to  censure  the  insatiability  of  the 
people. 

That  the  Maenian  law  obliges  the  patricians  to  sanction 
the  elections  of  the  magistrates  before-hand,  and  that  it 
was  not  past  till  after  the  tribunate  of  Curius,  is  stated 
by  Cicero  unequivocally*:  and  it  has  long  been  acknow* 
ledged^  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Hortensian  law.  If  it  originated  with  a  tribune/^  it 
was  one  of  the  first  operations  of  the  soverain  power  of  the 
plebs;  but  even  the  Fasti  of  this  period  are  very  imper- 
fectly preserved;  during  the  protracted  commotions  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  dictator:  as  Q.  Hortensius 
died  in  this  magistracy,  a  successor  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  place :  and  C.  Maenius^  whose  spotless  virtue 
had  been  tried  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  year  436  (442)^ 
would  above  all  others  have  been  the  venerable  citizen^ 
before  whom  the  passions  of  both  parties  might  have  been 
silent:  he  might  moreover  very  easily  be  still  alive,  though 
he  would  have  been  of  too  great  an  age  to  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  army. 

Though  the  Hortensian  law  was  the  commencement  of 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  yet  it  deprived  the 
patricians  of  only  one  right,  which  they  had  abused  in  an 
unpardonable  manner  and  were  still  continually  tempted 
to  abuse.  In  less  than  forty  years  the  commencement  of 
the  consulship  had  been  removed  from  Quinctilis  to  April : 
which  can  only  have  happened  from  the  patricians^  either 
in  order  to  firustrate  the  Licinian  law  entirely^  or  from  stiff- 
neckt  hostility  against  individuals,  obstructing  the  elec- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  about  nine  months  altogether 
were  taken  up  by  fifty-four  interreigns.  These  annoyances 
now  came  to  an  end,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
the  magistrates  is  now  fixt  with  the  exception  of  some 

*  CicejTo,  BruttiSy  U.  (55.) 
^^  As  Fighius  and  Freinsheim  supposed. 
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inaignificaiit  changes,  which  however  only  aocelexate  its 
commencement  in  consequence  of  the  office  being  laid 
down  before  the  completion  of  a  full  year;  and  thus  the 
consuls  when  the  Hannibalian  war  broke  out,  entered  upon 
their  office  on  the  Ides  of  March.  Interreigns  henceforth 
no  longer  occurred,  until  it  was  thought  necessary  to  revive 
them  as  an  expedient  in  the  very  last  times  of  the  republic 
There  was,  however,  one  step  still  from  the  Maenlan  law  to 
the  later  state  of  things,  when  the  curies  were  only  called 
up,  and  no  longer  assembled. 
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THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


In  this  period,  king  Demetrius  the  Besieger  reigned; 
who^  when  Roman  privateers  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
Greek  seas,  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  senate,  but  added 
the  reproach^  that  a  Greek  people^  which  thought  itself 
entitled  to  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  had  erected  a  temple 
in  its  market-place  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  tutelary  deities  of 
navigation,  allowed  pirates  to  sail  out.^^'  The  letter  which 
exprest  these  complaints^  was  of  course  brought  over  by 
an  embassy:  an  opportunity  for  forming  connexions,  from 
which  sooner  or  later  an  alliance  might  possibly  arise^  must 
have  been  very  welcome  to  a  prince  like  Etemetrius.  The 
privateers  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  subject  maritime 
towns,  which  were  infected  by  the  piracy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Etruscans.  The  Tyrrhenian  ships^  which  had  served 
Agathocles  a  few  years  before^^  were  probably  privateers, 
and  Tyrrhenian  piracy  rendered  the  Aegian  sea  unsafe, 
until  the  Rhodians  put  an  end  to  it;  from  which  time  the 
power  of  this  new  maritime  state  began.^  This  time  falls 
a  little  later,  and  the  Greeks  may  have  owed  their  deliver- 
ance from  this  scourge  to  the  measure,  which  the  Romans 
were  enabled  to  take  after  the  subjugation  of  Etruria.^ 

'^  StrfOx),  y.d.(p.232.) 

**  Diodonu,  zx.  11.  (?)  *■  Dion  Chrysofltom. 

**  Pirates  carried  on   their  Irade  in    the    Archipelago    even  daring 
^he  wars  of  Athens  against  Philip,  bat  these  distant  ones  sarely  would 
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During  this  period  Rome  was  embellisht  with  buildings, 

streets,  and  important  works  of  art,  partly  irorn  the  booty 

taken  in  war,  and  partly  from  the  fines  accruing  from  the 

accusations  of  the  ediles.     It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 

that  the  Capitoline  she- wolf  is  the  same  as  that  of  which 

Livy  says^*  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  4S1   (457) 

with  the  sucking  children  near  the  Ficus  Buminalis:    and 

though  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  not  found  there,  bat 

stood  as  early  as  nine  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Lateran 

palace^  this  only  removes  an  ill-applied  external  argument: 

on  the  contrary  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  such  a 

work  was  taken  away  from  its  original  position  after  the 

change  of  religion.     This  she«wolf,  and  the  sarcophagus 

of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  is  a  little  more  recent,  give  a 

very  high  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  the  works  of  art  and  oer- 

tainly  of  the  buildings  also  of  that  time.      The  colossus  of 

Sp.  Carvilius,  so  gigantic  that  one  could  see  it  firom   the 

top  of  the  Alban  mounts  was  without  the  least  doubt  also 

excellent  as  a  statue :  one  will  not  be  deceived  in  supposing 

all  the  statues  of  that  time  which  are  mentioned,  to  have 

resembled  the  finest  in  the  severe  Etruscan  style.      The 

material  was  exclusively  brass:  the  buildings  were  executed 

of  peperino. 

The  gold  and  silver  utensils,  which  were  dedicated  in 
the  temples,  bear  witness  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
state,  with  which  a  transitory  poverty  in  the  citizens  is  not 
incompatible:  still  this  splendour  had  not  been  wanting 
even  for  a  long  time  previously. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  dedicated  a  sun-dial  on  the  temple  of 
Quirinus  in  the  year  453  (459)/^  unquestionably  from  the 
Samnite  booty. 


not  have  Tentnred  thither  and  nestled  there,  till  after  the  naval  power  of 
the  Athenians  was  annihilated.  The  seas  of  Sicily  had  suffered  erenhefon 
from  Tyrrhenian  privateers;  but  the  fables,  in  which  they  oocorcan  scaredy 
have  arisen  in  very  ancient  times. 

♦  X.  23.  ^  PUny,  H.  N.  vu.  60. 
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As  other  usages  of  the  Greek  festivals  were  gradually 
introduced^  such  was  the  case  in  the  same  year  with  the 
custom  of  giving  palm-branches  to  the  victors  in  the  public 
games. 

In  the  year  458  (459)  the  census  gave  upwards  of 
262^000  heads:  in  the  following  lustrum  it  is  said  to  have 
given  272^000:  but  the  latter  number  like  all  others  which 
occur  in  the  epitome,  is  exceedingly  uncertain  ^^:  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  respecting  this 
increase  after  the  pestilence  and  the  &mine,  and  to  wish 
to  find  out,  whether  this  can  contain  a  proof,  that  the 
Sabines  had  not  been  included  in  the  census  previously.^ 


For  the  former  census  too  the  manuscripts  of  the  epitome  of  the  tenth 
book  have  872,000. 

^  The  censors  of  458  (464)  are  unknown:  I  conjecture  that  Sp.  Car- 
yillus  was  one  of  them :  how  would  he  otherwise  have  come  to  erect  the 
colossus? 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  AND  GALLIC  WAB, 


Xjiyy  and  Dion,  the  latter  of  whom  is  entirely  indepen* 
dent  of  the  opinions  of  the  former^  being  much  more  care- 
ful in  investigating  the  connexion  of  events,  had  expressly 
represented  this  war  in  the  same  connexion  with  those  in 
southern   Italy^  as  Gellius  Egnatius  had  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  in  the  north.     Zonaras  mentions  the  Taren- 
tines  as  those  who  had  stirred  up  the  Etruscans,  Gauls, 
Samnites  and  others  against  Rome,  although  they  them- 
selves  did  not   come   forward  ^^.     An  extract  from  Dion 
himself  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  and  others  by  embas- 
sadors persuaded  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians  and   Gauls   to 
revolt   from   Rome^:  Orosius  states,  that  the  Lucanians, 
Brutdans  and  Samnites  allied  themselves  with  the  Gauls 
and  Etruscans^.     Better  authority  for  a  connexion  which 
is  highly  probable,  cannot  be  sought  for  a  period  like  this; 
nevertheless,  although  the  Lucanian  war  must  have  broken 
out  earlier  than  the  Senonian,  I  shall  defer  mention  of  the 
former,  till  I  shall  have  treated  of  the  last  efforts  of  Etniria 
for  its  independence. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  Volsinians,  sometimes 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  western  towns,  but  abandoned 
by  Tarquinii,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium  seem  to 
have  laid  down  their  arms  only  during  short  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.     The  prospect  of  a 

'»  vni.  2.  »  Frag.  U6.  p.  60.  Keim.  »  m.22. 
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general  war  in  southern  Italy  must  have  given  them  new 
courage;  it  seemed  at  last,  as  if  all  who  were  still  left 
would  rise  against  the  enemies  of  all:  but  the  most  im- 
portant point  was  the  participation  of  the  Gauls.  The 
inviting  of  them  could  not  be  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the 
Volflinians  and  the  towns  near  the  sea^  as  to  those  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier;  the  latter  should  rather  have  been 
induced  by  their  experience  in  the  instability  of  the  coali- 
tions so  often  tried^  to  seek  safety  in  the  protection  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless  the  Umbrians  allowed  themselves  to 
be  seduced  or  frightened  into  joining  the  league.^'^  Thus 
Arretium  was  besieged  by  the  Senonians  and  Etruscans  in 
468  (469),  and  the  pretor  L.  Metellus  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  faithftil  town.^  The  drcum- 
stances  of  a  pretor  having  the  command  of  an  army,  justi- 
fies the  inference,  that  at  this  time  too,  since  enemies  rose 
up  all  around,  six  legions  at  least  were  sent  into  the  field : 
in  addition  to  which,  in  a  Gallic  war,  the  arming  of  a  mi- 
litia as  a  reserve  was  assuredly  not  neglected.  The  result 
of  this  undertaking  was  exceedingly  unfortunate;  the  gene- 
ral and  seven  tribunes  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
nay  the  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed :  it  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  been  more  numerous  than  about 
20,000  men,  and  if  upwards  of  13,000  had  fallen'',  one 
cannot  well  imagine  that  the  survivors  could  have  saved 
themselves  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  even  if  it  were 
not  related,  that  M'.  Curius,  chosen  pretor  in  place  of  the 
one  who  had  been  slain,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Gauls  respecting  the  prisoners.*^ 

An  entirely  difierent  time  and  object  were  assigned  it 
by  Livy :  according  to  him  it  was  sent  before  the  battle 

»»«  Dion,  frag.  144. 

"  (A  remark  is  here  made  in  the  miyrgin  of  the  manuflcript:  Etmrjf 
ihing  to  be  transpoted.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  exact  intention 
of  the  author.) 

*  Orosius,  III.  22.  **  rolybius,  ii.  19.  9. 
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of  Arretium  to  induce  the  Senonians  to  preserve  the 
peace^^;  a  humiliation,  to  which  the  RomanB  were  pru- 
dent enough  to  submit ,  when  the  public  welfare  demanded 
it;  nor  would  they  have  hesitated  to  support  their  requests 
with  gold.  Nay  it  may  have  appeared  to  their  descendants 
less  disgraceful,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  rather  than  to  ransom  prisoners. 
Another  authority^  important  for  the  earlier  times^  coin- 
cides with  Polybius:  for  Appian,  according  to  whom  blood 
had  been  already  shed  before  in  this  war^,  places  the 
outrage  committed  against  the  embassadors  immediatdy 
before  the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  people '^.  Appian 
has,  as  usual,  followed  Dionysius  here  step  by  step,  and 
the  possibility  of  his  having  from  carelessness  misunderstood 
the  original  testimony^  is  almost  destroyed  by  his  agreement 
with  Polybius. 

According  to  the  same  narrative  of  Appian^  the  Seno- 
nians until  then  had  not  carried  on  the  war  as  a  nation 
against  the  Somans;  on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which  must  have  been  concluded 
after  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  it  was  only  volunteers 
raised,  at  least  apparently,  by  the  system  of  recruiting 
which  was  universally  allowed  by  their  national  law,  who 
had  gone  in  unusual  numbers  to  the  Etruscans  as  mer^ 
cenaries.  The  Bomans  had  not  fallen  unavenged  near 
Arretium,  and  a  victory  which  already  compensated  for 
the  day  of  Sentinum,  so  intoxicated  the  barbarians,  that 
the  outrage  to  which  Britomaris  instigated  them,  whose 
father  had  fallen  in  Etruria,  is  easily  conceivable.  They 
murdered  the  fetiales  without  any  reverence  for  their 
priestly  robes,  and  mangled  their  corpses, 

^*^  Epitome,  zii.,  and  Orosins,  iii.  22:  the  latter  appears  to  haYe  had 
before  him  an  extract  from  livj  markt  with  dates.  His  expression  is 
unoommonly  strong:  ad  exorandos  GaUos, 

^  Gall.  xi.  p.  S3. 84.  Schw. 
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Revenge  was  close  at  hand.  The  consul  P.  Dolabella 
led  his  army  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picen- 
tians  with  unexpected  boldness  into  the  Senonian  territory, 
from  which  the  bravest  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  absent.  Open  villages  in  the  plain  could  nowhere 
offer  any  resistance:  even  for  flight  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  time,  as  the  defenceless  people  may  have 
foolishly  calculated  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which  was 
completely  lost.'^  The  lives  of  only  women  and  children 
were  spared^  in  order  to  lead  them  into  slavery :  all  habi- 
tations were  burnt  to  the  ground,  all  cultivation  was  de- 
stroyed; and  to  prevent  new  settlements,  the  colony  of 
Sena^  not  a  Latin  one^  was  founded  on  the  firontier  of 
the  plain  which  had  been  changed  into  a  desert,  but 
was  soon  cultivated  again  by  Roman  settlers.  Britomaris 
was  taken  alive,  and  his  death  reserved  for  the  triumph. 

This  awful  catastrophe  of  a  nation,  which  a  hundted 
years  before  had  conquered  Rome  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Apulia,  filled  the  Boians,  who  inhabited  the  plains 
between  the  northern  descent  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po,  with  such  rage  and  apprehension,  that  the  whole 
military  population  took  up  arms  and  marcht  towards 
Etruria:  their  desperation  opened  them  its  gates  in  the 
Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Fiesole.  The  Etruscans 
and  the  few  surviving  Senonians  joined  them,  and  this 
formidable  army  marcht  against  Rome :  the  Romans  how- 
ever encountered  them  near  lake  Vadimo.  According  to 
one  account ^^  it  was  the  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  according  to 
another ^^  P.  Dolabella,  who  here  gained  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  Roman  history :  it  is  however  just  as 
inconceivable,  that  the  Romans  should  have  been  so  in- 
considerate as  to  oppose  a  single  consular  army  to  such 
a  power,  as  that  this  should  have  conquered.  It  was  a 
battle  of  annihilation  :  the  majority  of  the  Etruscans  and 

'*'  Polybias,  ii.  19.  1 1.  »  Appian,  G;iU,  xi.  p.  83.  84. 

*  Florus,  1.  13. 
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Boians  were  slain :  the  Senonians  who  had  not  &llen  in 
it,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  :  unless  indeed  the 
accounts  of  the  Romans  are  dictated  by  the  wish  to 
represent  the  divine  judgement  upon  the  destroyers  of 
their  city. 

The  Boians  did  not  yet  despair  on  account  of  thi% 
but  armed  every  one  down  to  the  youngest  of  their  nation^ 
who  had  but  strength  enough  to  bear  arms;  and  this  army 
returned  to  Etruria  in  464  (470).^^^  The  scene  of  ^frsx 
was  now  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Populoma, 
where  an  ambush  of  ten  thousand  Boians  might  ha^e 
brought  the  Roman  army  into  great  danger,  had  not  the 
watchfulness  of  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius  Papus  detected 
and  frustrated  it/'  This  general  here  held  out  alone, 
while  his  coUegue  was  contending  with  all  the  nations, 
of  southern  Italy:  he  gained  a  finally  decisive  victory^ 
after  which  the  Boians  sued  for  peace:  war  or  peace 
was  for  a  long  time  subsequently  still  in  their  power, 
since  the  Romans  could  not  think  of  invading  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Po;  and  it  was  only  the  liberation  of  their 
prisoners  that  could  have  induced  them  to  seek  a  formal 
peace.  But  the  chastisement  had  been  so  frightful,  that 
for  more  than  fifty  years  all  the  distresses  which  Rome 
had  to  sufier,  never  tempted  them  to  renew  the  war. 

After  the  Gauls  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
conquered,  the  submission  of  the  Etruscans  soon  followed. 
The  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  triumpht  over  them,  it  is 
true,  as  late  as  465  (471);  but  then  all  the  other  towns, 
apart  from  the  Volsinians  and  Vulcientians,  seem  to  have 
obtained  peace:  for  the  triumph  of  the  next  campaign, 
that  of  T.  Goruncanius  in  466  (472),  mentions  only  these. 
Being  the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Rome  in  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation,  they  were  probably  punisht  with  severity; 
not  long  afterwards  a  Latin  colony  was  sent  to  Gosa,  the 
town  of  the  Yulcientians.     Satumia  according  to  its  situa- 

'*'  Polybins,  ii.  20.  *^  Frontinus,  Slntcg.  i.  2. 7. 
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tion  probably  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Volsinii:  that 
this  place  is  named  among  the  prefectures^**,  provea, 
that  in  Etruria  also  districts  which  it  seemed  convenient 
to  separate  from  the  allies  who  continued  to  exist  as  states^ 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  direct  dependence  by  receiving 
the  name  of  citizens.  Such  an  important  system  was  pro* 
bably  not  confined  in  these  districts  to  a  single  town  of 
little  consequence. 

The  Etruscan  war  still  continued  when  Pyrrhus  conquered 
near  Heraclea,and  it  was  upon  Etruria  that  he  reckoned  when 
he  marcht  against  Borne:  at  that  moment  Home  brought  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  the  disappointment  of  this  expect- 
ation obliged  the  king  to  retreat.  Now  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful coincidence,  that  the  power  of  the  Volsinians  should 
have  been  so  exhausted  just  then,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  at  the  very  moment  that  a  deliverer  was  approach- 
ing, as  has  certainly  happened  sometimes  to  a  besieged 
town  :  but  still  in  the  year  before  other  towns  had  been  in 
arms  with  them,  and  as  &r  as  our  accounts  go,  even  those 
towns  which  had  separated  themselves,  had  concluded  only 
a  truce  and  by  no  means  an  alliance  with  Rome;  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  how  the  impregnable  Volaterrae  submitted  to 
a  condition  of  dependence.  The  riddle  is  solved,  if  one 
bears  in  mind  the  Roman  prudence,  which  so  often  con- 
trived to  separate  an  enemy  by  the  concession  of  advan- 
tages, from  his  natural  allies,  as  Philip  from  Antiochus. 
To  withdraw  Etruria  from  Pyrrhus,  was  worth  granting 
the  most  £iivorable  terms,  and  Rome  was  well  aware  of 
this;  for  the  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand,  an  lionourable 
and  free  connection  with  Rome  was  all  that  calm  reflection 
could  wish  for.  Apart  from  the  inveterate  hatred  between 
the  Tjrrrhenians  and  Greeks,  the  fall  of  Rome  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  only  support  against  the  irruption  of 
a  migration  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of 
greater  agitation   than   ever.     There   is   no  doubt  that  a 

'"  Festus,  8.  V. 
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general  contract  was  concluded  with  the  whole  nation, 
and  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  How  light  the  bur- 
thens were^  which  the  Etruscans  undertook  as  allies,  is 
clear  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  nation  to 
Scipio's  |ezpedition  into  A&ioa.^^  These  are  so  great, 
that  they  could  only  have  been  undertaken  by  those  who 
were  not,  like  Rome  herself  and  a  part  of  her  allies,  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  war :  and  here  again  that  which 
was  called  voluntary^  was  an  unavoidable  obligation  that 
compensated  for  an  unfair  concession  of  privil^es^  which 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  were  obliged  to  ^ve  way 
to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  in  truth  very  easy  to  be 
believed  by  itself,  that  the  Etruscans,  as  an  entirely  forein 
nation  were  no  more  contained  among  the  allies  and  ike 
Latin  Tuition  than  the  Grreeks  in  Italy  or  the  people  out 
of  Italy :  in  the  Cisalpine  war  Polybius  only  mentions 
their  militia^  and  does  not  give  their  census  like  that  of 
the  Italicans  :  with  the  exception  of  a  certainly  very  doubt- 
ful mention  of  a  Perusinian  cohort  ^^^  Etruscan  people  are, 
I  believe^  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  consular  armies  :  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  moyement^  the  Etrus- 
cans did  not  take  any  part  in  the  movements  against  Some 
during  the  Hannibalian  war :  their  relation  to  Some  can 
neither  have  been  oppressive  nor  humiliating.  The  Etrus- 
can war  had  been  carried  on  to  its  thirtieth  year:  some 
towns  shewed  very  little  perseverance,  others  a  tenacious 
and  obstinate  one  ;  moreover  the  Etrtiscan  in&ntry  appears 
in  the  first  campaigns  anything  but  contemptible;  nowhere 
however  is  there  a  hero^  nowhere  a  brilliant  undertaking, 
only  persevering  resistance,  wMch  was  facilitated  by  the 

''**  Livy,  xXYiii.  45. 

^  Livy,  xxin.  17.  Addititr  et  Peruaina  cohors:  bat  mnoe  dm 
story,  as  if  there  had  been  other  troops  in  the  garrison  of  Casilinnm 
besides  the  Praenestines,  is  unqncstionably  groundless,  the  statement 
proves  nothing  at  all;  and  even  if  Etrascans  had  served  in  the  Han- 
nibalian war,  that  was  quite  an  extraordinary  time  of  need ;  of  a  danger, 
which  might  call  forth  volnnteors. 
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nature  of  the  country,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines^  which 
separates  western  and  eastern  Tuscany.  The  oligarchy 
did  not  allow  anything  great  to  be  done.  That  a  war 
so  long  protracted,  reduced  the  rich  country  very  much^ 
cannot  be  doubted :  but  from  this  time  there  followed  two 
centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  in  which  it  must 
have  gained  great  prosperity  again,  and  especially  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  which  certainly  attained  their  highest 
perfection. 


VOL. III.  2  P 
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THE  LUCANIAN,  BRUTTIAN,  FOURTH  SAM- 
NITE  AND  TARENTINE  WARS- 


Ihe  peace,  which  terminated  the  third  Samnite  ^irar, 
seems  to  have  placed  the  Lucanians  in  a  more  favourable 
position:  the  hostages^  which  Rome  never  took  from  ber 
subjects  except  during  transitory  circumstances,  must  have 
been  restored  to  them.  Without  the  dissolution  of  tbis 
bond  they  would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon  wars  dis- 
pleasing to  Rome,  although  it  does  not  prevent  rebellion  in 
case  of  direct  oppression. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus^  the  Lucanians  had  almost  disappeared  &om 
history:  according  to  their  ancient  custom  they  now 
availed  themselves  of  the  independence  they  had  recovered, 
to  make  war  against  the  Thurians,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  second  Samnite  war  they  had  immediately  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Tarentines.  A  hundred  years  before, 
Thurii^  after  it  had  risen  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
prosperity  and  population  in  scarcely  sixty  years  from  its 
foundation,  had  received  a  blow  from  the  Lucanians  in  the 
battle  of  Laos,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  From  that 
time  Magna  Graecia  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
enterprises  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  even  by  the  wars 
which  checkt  these  their  hereditary  foes:  several  Greek 
towns  were  entirely  destroyed  or  had  become  barbarous: 
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Thurii  seems  never  to  have  been  taken  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  but  it  certainly  endeavoured  to  save  itself,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  coast,  by  treaties  sometimes  with 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  sometimes  with  the  Italican  bar- 
barians. 

Three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite 
war  (01. 122.  3  or  4)^  Agathocles  died,  whom  history  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  as  king  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  rule.  His  death  delivered  the  Bruttians  from  an 
enemy,  whose  mighty  forces  were  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
ner insufficient  to  conquer  them,  but  still  confined  them 
to  the  defensive  and  estranged  them  from  Italican  affairs. 
In  the  existence  of  some  connexion  with  Rome  one  must 
however  nevertheless  believe,  since  Gallias  had  spoken  at 
great  length  about  the  Bomans  in  the  history  of  Agathocles, 
nay  had  even  gone  back  to  their  mythical  history;  the  Ro- 
mans reigned  in  Lucania,  when  the  Bruttians  united  their 
arms  with  the  Carthaginians,  their  close  allies.  There  was 
now  a  security  against  Sicily  in  the  anarchy  and  dissolution 
of  the  Syracusan  state,  and  still  more  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Mamertine  state  in  Messana  by  robbers  of  a  kindred 
race. 

Croton  and  Metapontum  had  been  ruined  by  Aga- 
thocles and  Cleonymus,  and  the  former  by  native  tyrants 
besides:  the  other  Italiete  towns  which  still  existed,  were 
far  off  and  in  need  of  help  themselves:  Tarentum  alone 
might  have  been  able  to  afford  protection.  But  the  Taren- 
tines  had  always  been  strangers  to  the  real  Italietes^  and 
the  feeling  that  they  were  of  the  same  nation  could  have 
infinitely  less  weight  with  them  than  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing, for  a  general  league  against  Rome^  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians,  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  towns^  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  had  been  striving  ever  since  the  origin 
of  their  state.  Thus  abandoned,  the  Thurians  had  no 
other  refuge  except  the  Romans,  who  refused  the  offer  of 
extending  their  empire  all  the  less,  as  a  war  might  divert 
all  thoughts  from  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  was 

2  r  2 
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scarcely  allayed'*®.  It  is  at  least  very  obscure,  wbat  can 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  a  tribune,  C 
Aelius^  got  past  against  the  Lucanian  general  Sienius 
Statilius  on  account  of  his  hostilities  against  Thurii^^:  but 
the  right  of  the  senate  to  call  a  nation  .to  account,  which 
stood  in  an  unequal  alliance,  for  having  committed  acts  of 
hostility,  cannot  be  disputed. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Romans  to  chastise  the 
Lucanians,  either  along  the  Lowei  sea  towards  Posidonia, 
or  from  the  direction  of  Yenusia;  but  in  bringing  help  to 
the  distrest  there  were  tremendous  difficulties,  which  must 
however  have  been  overcome,  since  in  464  (470)  Thurii 
had  not  yet  fallen.  The  above-mentioned  occurrences  were 
previous  to  the  year  463  (469).  At  that  time,  however,  if 
not  even  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  it  became 
clear,  that  the  same  projects  and  hopes  of  destroying  the 
Roman  power,  which  had  been  formed  forty  years  earlier, 
were  now  revived  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  the  Bruttians 
were  drawn  into  the  league.  The  Tarentines  are  men- 
tioned as  the  people,  who  had  planned  a  general  coalition 
of  the  Italicans  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls; 
without  taking  an  open  part  in  the  war  themselves ;  and 
this  in  the  case  of  a  democratical  constitution  in  a  state  of 
dissolution  may  be  conceived  to  have  happened  thus: — 
that  the  heads  of  a  faction  treated  with  forein  countries 
with  the  authority  of  the  state  without  a  decree,  agreeing 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  believing,  that  they 
could  satisfy  their  hatred,  without  incurring  any  danger. 

Uneasy  at  these  negociations,  the  senate  sent  C. 
Fabricius  to  states  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  persuade  them 
not  to  break  the  peace.  On  this  embassy  he  was  arrested 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  probably  to  recover  hostages 
by  the  exchange^^  The  Samnites^^,  delighted  at  any  ray 
of  hope  of  trying  their  fortune   again,  probably  declared 


'*•  Zonaras,  viii.  2.  «  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15. 

*•  Dion.  Frag.  144.  «  (There  is  a  N.  B.  in  the  maigtiu) 
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against  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  Gallic  war  was  decided  ^^:  * 
and  it  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  idea  to  dissuade  them 
from  what  they  could  not  leave  undone.  The  same  thing 
may  also  have  happened  in  Apulia,  which  rose  against 
Kome  even  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  appears 
soon  afterwards  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  ovation  of  M'.  Curius  over  the  Lucanians^*,  if  he 
had  to  make  war  upon  them  alone,  must  fall  either  in  the 
year  462  or  463  (468  or  469).  In  the'second  of  these  years 
he  was  pretor,  as  successor  of  L.  Metellus,  who  had  been 
'  slain:  if  it  happened  in  the  first,  he  must  then  have 
been  dictator. 

It  is  something  even  to  perceive,  what  kind  of  things 
and  how  many  are  lost  to  history  in  this  period. 

In  the  year  464  (470)^  when  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians  were  besieging  Thurii,  united  under  Statilius,  the 
general  of  the  former  people,  C.  Fabricius,  undertook  its 
relief  with  an  army  far  inferiour  in  numbers.  But  when 
matters  had  to  be  decided  by  a  pitcht  battle,  the  courage  of 
the  Boman  soldiers  sunk  at  the  sight  of  the  far  superiour 
forces  of  the  enemy^  and  it  is  related  that  they  only  took 
courage  again  on  seeing  a  gigantic  youth,  carrying  a  scaling 
ladder  before  them  to  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy's  camp 
and  mounting  the  wall:  the  same  vision  spread  consterna- 
tion and  despondency  among  the  enemy;  for  it  was  said 
that  he  was  a  divinity.  Mars  himself;  as  was  afterwards 
recognised  by  his  helmet  carrying  two  crests^  as  on  the 
statue  of  the  god,  and  by  no  one  appearing  on  the  following 
day  to  receive  the  prize  which  was  offered:  on  which  ac- 
count the  consul  decreed  a  thanksgiving-day  in  the  army  to 
Msas  the  Father.^^  This  narrative  is  the  last  episode  in 
Roman  history   that  belongs  to  poetry.     The  siege  was 

7w  r^Q  Epitome,  it  is  trae,  mentions  this  occnrrence  after  the  attack 
npon  the  Roman  squadron:  that  is,  at  the  end  of  464  (470):  bat 
in  this  year  C.  Fabricius  was  ah-eady  making  war  upon  the  Samnites 
with  the  Lucanians. 

"  Auct.  de  vir.  ill.  33.  ^'  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  8.  6. 
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relieved  by  the  battle;  and  of  this  the  statue,  which  the 
grateful  Thurians  erected  to  the  consuP^^  is  a  sufficifint 
proof:  the  general  of  the  allies  was  taken  prisoner;  but 
the  number  of  those  taken  with  him,  and  still  more  that 
of  the  slain,  is  probably  only  a  little  more  historical  than 
the  above-mentioned  vision.  Besides  this  principal  batlle, 
Fabricius  gained  many  others,  and  important  ones,  over 
those  allies  and  the  Samnites,  conquered  many  towns,  and 
obtained  booty  so  much  richer  than  probably  any  Roman 
general  before  him,  that,  after  much  had  been  given  up  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  tribute  which  the  citizens  had  paid  for 
that  year,  had  been  returned  them,  he  brought  into  the 
treasury  the  value  of  more  than  four  hundred  talents.^ 

Thurii  which  had  retained  a  Boman  garrison,  was  de- 
prived of  all  communication  with  Borne,  except  by  sea,  as 
soon  as  the  Boman  army  had  abandoned  Lucania.  To 
maintain  this  communication  by  ships  of  war,  was,  it  is 
true,  forbidden  by  the  treaty  with  Tarentum,  in  virtue  of 
which  armed  Boman  ships  were  not  allowed  to  advance 
further  through  the  Sicilian  straits  than  the  I«aciTiian 
promontory  :  but  this  treaty  might  not  have  appeared  bind- 
ing  any  longer,  since  none  can  last  for  ever,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  all  circumstances  were  so  changed,  thai 
Borne  would  now  never  have  undertaken  such  an  obliga- 
tion; perhaps  the  hostile  disposition  of  Tarentum  was  so 
clear,  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  the  trouble  of  depriving 
it  of  a  pretext;  at  any  rate  the  necessity  of  supporting 
Thurii  outweighed  every  other  consideration.  There  iras 
a  Boman  squadron  of  only  ten  triremes  in  those  seas  under 
the  duumvir  L.  Valerius,  and  the  Tarentines  had  com- 
plained .so  little  about  this  as  a  breach  of  the  treaties,  that 

7»  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15. 

^  Dionysiufl,  Exc  leg.  p.  2344.  2355.  If  the  nombers  in  livy,  x.  46, 
and  the  redaction  of  Bionysios  could  be  answered  for,  this  would  be 
almost  eight  times  more  than  L.  Papirius  brought  from  Samnium  eleven 
years  before,  without  having  repaid  the  tribute:  but  here  there  is  no 
ground  any  where. 
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this  small  fleet  steered  without  any  suspicion  towards  the 
great  harbour,  in  order  to  cast  anchor  there.  The  theatre 
at  Tarentum,  as  every  where  else,  lookt  over  the  sea:  un- 
fortunately the  people  was  assembled  there,  perhaps  on 
public  business,  not  to  see  a  spectacle  ^^:  and  the  sight  of 
the  ships  of  a  hated  nation,  the  approach  of  which  now 
seemed  a  premeditated  insult,  excited  general  indignation, 
which  eyen  a  contemptible  demagogue  might  have  turned 
to  an  unfortunate  enterprisa  The  infuriated  multitude 
threw  itself  into  the  galleys,  and  began  an  attack  upon  the 
Boman  ones,  which  unprepared  for  resistance  took  to 
flight:  but  only  five  escaped:  the  others  were  cut  off,  four 
were  sunk  in  the  harbour  itself  and  one  was  taken.  The 
duumvir  met  his  death  on  the  sea  with  many  others:  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  and  the  marines  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  were  murdered,  and  the  rowers  made  slaves. 

Thereupon  they  sent  a  force  against  Thurii,  to  which 
the  unfortunate  town,  now  deprived  of  support  by  sea  also, 
opened  its  gates.  The  Boman  garrison  was  dismist:  but, — 
as  if  to  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  a  Greek 
town  for  having  called  in  the  aid  of  barbarians,  and  for 
having  become  the  cause  of  the  Tarentine  sea  being  dis- 
turbed,— the  most  distinguisht  citizens  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  the  town  plundered^.  This  happened  in  the  consular 
year  464  (470)^^,  but  the  change  of  the  magistrates  at  that 
time  occurred  at  the  earliest  in  the  middle  of  April  ^:  and 

^**  (Later  note:  N.B.    Dionysia:  Dion.) 

"  Appian,  Samn.  vn.  p.  57.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  in  relating 
this  miafortane  (vi.  13,  p.  263)  had  only  a  somewhat  wrong  recollection: 
otherwise  Thurii  daring  the  war  against  Pyrrhns  would  have  been  taken 
by  the  Lucanians,  and  its  inhabitants  led  into  slavery,  but  afterwards 
been  brought  back  again;  for  the  Uannibalian  war  it  exists  as  a  Greek 
town. 

"  Oroeins,  who  is  always  six  years  behind  the  common  chronology  in 
this  period,  expressly  states  the  year  464 :  and  DionyaoB  places  the  sending 
0f  the  embassadors  before  the  consuls  of  the  year  471  entered  upon  their 
office. 

*•  This  is  proved  by  the  triumph  of  L.  Postamius  on  the  first  of 
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Fabriciiis  who  triumpht  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day  be* 
fore  the  Nones  of  March  '*^,  had  led  away  his  army  so  early 
from  those  districts,  that  from  the  time,  when  his  absence 
encouraged  the  Tarentines  to  commit  the  crime,  until  the 
new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office,  there  was  time 
enough  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  sending  the 
embassy. 

The  senate  would  have  wisht  very  much  to  avoid  a 
war,  by  which  the  whole. of  southern  Italy  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  those  districts  would 
be  united  against  Rome^  while  Etruria  was  still  ofier- 
ing  resistance;  hence  the  demands  were  as  moderate  as 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  in  any  way  permitted:  namely, 
to  set  free  the  prisoners^  and  to  restore  every  thing  to 
Thurii  or  indemnify  it  for  all  that  had  been  done;  and 
lastly  to  surrender  the  instigators  of  the  misdeed.  The 
last  demand  would  easily  have  been  satisfied  by  giving 
up  that  Philocharis,  whom  Greek  history  mentioned  "with 
a  surname,  which  shews  his  complete  contemptdbleness^: 
but  as  the  Tarentine  people  were  both  lightminded  and 
blinded  by  hate,  it  was  war  they  wisht  for.  The  magis- 
trates had  delayed  the  hearing  of  the  embassadors  before 
the  popular  assembly ;  when  at  last  they  were  introduced 
into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled  accord- 
ing to  Greek  custom ^^  their  preteztae  excited  a  rude 
laughter  of  hatred,  which  was  renewed   as  often   aa    L. 

AprH  in  the  oonsalar  year  452  (458),  and  probably  by  that  of  Q.  Marciiia 
on  the  same  day  in  466  (472).  \ 

^^  The  statement  in  the  Fastis  of  which  the  date  only  is  remain- 
ill?*  probably  does  not  even  relate  to  him,  bat  to  his  collegue  Q. 
Aemilias  Papus,  in  which  case  Fabricius  would  have  returned  still 
earlier. 

^  Appian,  Samn.  vii.  p.  56. 

**  The  position  of  the  speaker,  who  can  only  have  stood  in  the  orchestxa, 
and  tamed  his  face  upwards  in  addressing  the  people  as  they  were  sitting, 
is  very  characteristic  of  Greek  popular  governments,  and  was  enough  of 
iiself  to  put  the  Boman  out,  who  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  from 
the  rostra. 
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PoBtumius  who  acted  as  speaker^  made  a  mistake  in  the 
language.  Insulted  and  without  an  answer  they  weie 
driven  out  of  the  theatre;  while  they  were  passing  into  the 
passage  leading  from  the  orchestra  to  the  entrance,  a 
dnmken  buffoon  rusht  up  to  Postumius,  and  sullied  his 
robe  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.^^^  The  whole  theatre 
rung  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands,  while 
the  emba88%dor,  mindful  of  the  Roman  religion,  to  turn  the 
most  disgusting  thing  into  a  lucky  omen,  instead  of  chas- 
tising the  offender,  called  out  to  him,  ''We  accept  the  omen : 
ye  give  us  what  we  hav'n't  demanded."  Then  he  lifted  up 
his  sullied  robe  and  shewed  it  to  the  people.  At  the  sight 
of  this  the  laughter  became  still  louder,  and  many  a  voice 
shouted  applause  and  scorned  the  Romans.  *'  Laugh  on," 
said  the  embassador,  '*  laugh  on,  as  long  as  ye  can:  ye  will 
cry  long  enough.'^  These  words  excited  bursts  of  passion: 
^'  That  ye  may  become  still  more  enraged,"  concluded 
Postumius,  *'  I  tell  you  that  this  garment  will  be  washt  in 
torrents  of  your  blood."^ 

He  shewed  it  at  Rome  unwasht:  to  pass  over  such  an 
insult  was  difficult,  but  to  attempt  to  punish  it,  seemed  to 
throw  them  rashly  into  the  greatest  dangers.  The  senate 
deliberated  many  a  day,  before  it  came  to  the  resolution  of 
allowing  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  in  465  (471)  to 
march  not  against  Samnium,  but  towards  Tarentum,  with 
the  commission  to  repeat  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the 


^**  Valerias  Maximus,  ii.  2. 5,  follows  a  milder  accoiint  (tcrtiia  reipertua) 
than  the  Greeks  manifestly  alluded  to. 

**  In  this  account  Dionysius  (in  the  ezcerpta  and  Appian)  and 
Dion  Cassias  (also  in  the  excerpta  and  Zonaias)  agree  perfectly. 
Valerias  Maximas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  quite  a  different  narrative 
before  his  eyes  (consequently  in  Livy),  according  to  which  the  em- 
bassadors were  thus  shamefully  insulted  before  they  addrest  the 
people  in  the  theatre ;  and,  in  order  not  to  depart  in  the  least  degree 
from  thebr  instmctions,  which  must  have  prescribed  extreme  mo- 
deration, did  not  utter  even  a  syllable  of  complaint  of  the  insult 
they  had  received,  bnt'  only  delivered  the  message  they  had  been  en- 
trusted with. 
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embassadoTB,  but  if  they  should  again  be  rejected^  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  energy.  Such  instructions  did  not 
require  eeGvesy,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  senate  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  assembly 7^ 

The  Messapians  also  joined  the  Tarentines  in  the 
league  against  Borne.  Situated  at  a  great  distance,  they 
had  hitherto  remained  almost  strangers  to  the  Bomans, 
and,  although  they  had  once  been  bitter  ene^iM  to  Ta- 
rentum,  and  were  still  independent  and  hostile  when  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  came  to  Italy,  they  appear  during  the  last 
half  century  that  had  elapst  since,  and  even  before  the  ex> 
pedition  of  Cleonymue  to  Italy,  to  have  become  alUed  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  city,  wlioee  pro- 
sperity and  importance  reacht  its  greatest  hightb  during 
this  period. 

Howeyer  moderate  the  terms  might  be,  on  which  the 
consul  offered  peace,  standing  on  the  frontiers  with  his 
army,  they  could  have  no  success.  The  insult  precluded 
the  possibility  of  reconciliation  and  oblivion;  and  when 
Rome  deferred  vengeance,  this  awakened  in  the  Taien- 
tines  confidence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, which  might  avert  for  ever  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  for  the  future.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Bomans 
to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  the  guilty,  and  it  was  quite 
an  unusual  moderation  in  their  confining  their  demands  to 
the  few,  who  had  sinned  glaringly  and  openly;  aensiUe 
citizens  would  not  have  hesitated  to  allow  the  blood  of 
those  offenders  to  be  shed,  although,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  were  quite  indifferent,  hatred  of  Borne  must  have 
been  in  every  heart:  but  they  could  not  bring  such  a  humi- 
liation upon  their  state;  their  honour  allowed  them  much 
easier  to  renounce  it  and  go  over  to  the  Bomans.^ 

^^The  greatest  publicity  gaye  moat  dignity   to   the  conaidenuoQ 

of  difBcoIt   circamatanoea.      Dionyaiua,  p.  S343»  and   Appian,    p.  68, 

contradict  one  another  only  apparently :  the  inatractiona  contained  real 
delay. 

**  The   account,  that  the  aged  and   wealthy   wiaht   for  peiu:e,   the 
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Even  after  the  peace  had  been  broken  by  the  attack 
upon  the  Soman  squadron^  the  expectation  of  a  general 
coalition  from  the  Bruttians  as  &r  as  the  Gatds  was  frus- 
trated, and  Tarentum  was  obliged  this  time  to  take  part  in 
the  war  with  an  army.  Their  object  now  was  to  defend 
their  own  territory,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Bomans  had  in 
Yenusia  a  strong  rendezvous  for  their  troops  near  them^ 
and  as  the  Samnites^  who  were  already  half  extirpated,  and 
contented  if  no  Boman  army  penetrated  into  their  terri- 
tories, appear  to  have  undertaken  little.  It  is  true  we  can 
conjecture  but  little  as  to  the  number  of  separate  enterprises 
and  military  exploits,  which  have  disappeared  from  history 
virith  Livy's  books,  but  even  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  pre- 
torian  army^^  on  the  Liris  and  Yultumus  acted  alternately 
on  the  defensive  and  offensive,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Samnites  must  have  become  exhausted,  inasmuch 
as  L.  Aemilius  could  carry  on  war  on  the  further  side  of 
Samnium  with  such  enemies  as  Lucania  and  Tarentum. 
Thus  the  Tarentines  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  usual 
plan  of  taking  a  whole  army  into  their  pay;  and  they  could 
not  hesitate  to  choose  the  nearest  and  best  prepared,  that 
of  king  Pyrrhus,  even  if,  as  seems  scarcely  possible,  another 
could  have  been  formed  at  the  time.  This  resolution  was 
taken,  when  the  Roman  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it,  a  numerous  em* 
baasy  was  sent  with  presents  to  Epirus. 

They  certainly  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  appear  in  Italy  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  even  Alexander  the  Molossian;  for  even  if  the  wealth 
of  Tarentum  had  been  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 

yoimg  and  the  poor  for  war  (in  Zonaras,  Yin.  2.  p.  368),  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  a  common  place,  which  does  not  applj 
here;  before  the  Boman  squadron  was  attackt,  it  might  hare  becu 
applicable.  It  is  tme  that  the  wealthy  withoat  donbt  hated  eyei7  war ; 
bat  the  experience  of  the  aged  must  at  this  very  time  hare  made  them 
most  inclined,  not  to  sacrifice  circumstances:  the  young  men  more  easily 
desponded. 

^  In  the  year  465  (471)  Fabricius  was  probably  pretor. 
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the  war,  yet  a  common  mercenary  engagement  could  not  be 
proposed  to  the  king  of  all  Epirus,  who  had  not  giyen  up 
the  hope  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
only  the  prospect  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy  and  Sicily  that 
could  attract  him,  and  if  at  his  request  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  to  the  effect^  that  the  Italietes  should  not 
detain  him  longer  in  Italy  than  was  necessary  for  their 
defense,^^  yet  this  could  scarcely  have  deceived  the  Taren- 
tines.  The  chief  object  may  have  been,  not  to  make  ^e 
Italian  nations  uneasy :  perhaps  a  deeper  one,  to  provide,  in 
case  of  imperfect  success,  an  oppoitunity  of  quitting  Italy 
without  disgrace. 

No  reflecting  Tarentine  could  conceal  from  himself, 
that  his  native  city  would  cease  to  be  an  independent 
state;  but  since  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  citizens  in  a  tumultuous  city-democracy,  fiill  of  disgust 
at  their  unworthy  rulers,  willingly  seize  upon  a  change 
which  brings  them  under  the  sceptre  of  personal  great- 
ness, it  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  come  to 
this  resolution.  The  prudence  of  those  who  caution^ 
them  against  giving  themselves  a  master  in  Pyrrhus,  was 
then  very  unseasonable;  since  what  had  occurred  could 
not  be  undone.  In  the  fiirther  course  of  this  history  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  repeating  narratives  which  every 
body  knows  from  Plutarch,^  and  the  disgust  of  many  a 
reader  would  not  justify  their  exclusion.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  following.  When  the  Tarentines  were  discussing 
whether  Pyrrhus  should  be  invited  or  not,  Meton,  a  man 
of  some  distinction,  crowned  with  a  garland  and  conducted 
by  a  female  flute-player,  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  unexpected  sight 
raised  universal  laughter,  and  the  more  respectable  the 
man,  the  louder  did  they  call  out  to  him  from  all  sides 
with  shouts  of  joy,  that  he  should  dance   to   the  flute- 

'w  Zonaras,  viii.  2.  p.37^  ••  Plutarch,  FjrOu  c  13. 
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playing  of  the  girl.  "  That^s  right,  ye  Tarentines,"  he 
replied^  ^'  that's  just  what  I  mean,  let  us  now  feast  and 
dance:  all  will  be  over  when  Pyrrhus  comes."  He  who 
thus  mockt,  was  a  selfish  citizen.  To  a  friend  of  his 
nation,  who  at  all  times  seeks  what  is  necessary  and 
salutary  to  it,  the  iron  discipline  of  a  rigorous  general 
would  have  been  welcome,  just  because  such  was  the 
state  of  public  morality. 

Together  with  the  Tarentines  there  went  embassadors 
from  the  Italietes, — perhaps  from  all  the  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Bhegium  and  Elea,  —  to  invoke  as  Greeks 
the  protection  of  the  king,  who,  though  ruling  over  barba- 
rians, belonged  to  them  not  only  by  language  and  manners, 
but  also  by  his  &mily,  which  was  traced  back  to  Achilles 
according  to  a  tradition  that  was  not  doubted,  .while  in 
Greece  proper  the  heroic  families,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  had  become  extinct.  It  does  not  however  .appear 
that  embassadors  from  the  Italicans  accompanied  them,  but 
that  the  Greeks  offered  to  the  king  the  forces  of  their 
native  allies. 

it  may  also  be,  that  contemporary  historians  mentioned, 
that  Pyrrhus  as  an  Aeacid  felt  himself  called  to  the  war 
against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^^,  and  .was  there- 
fore deceived  by  anticipations  of  victory. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Greek  democracies  to  elect  for 
such  embassies,  along  with  those  at  whose  proposal  the 
decree  was  passed,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  also :  in  this 
way  the  latter  were  removed,  so  that  they  could  not  effect 
during  the  absence  of  their  adversaries  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  that  had  been  made:  it  was  perhaps  also  done  to 
set  some  limits  to  the  misuse  of  the  embassy  for  &ctious 
objects    and    the     most    disgraceful     avarice.^^    Pyrrhus 


w  Pauflanito,  Attic,  c.  12. 

^  Thns  Demosthenes  was  sent  to  king  Philip.  Such  embassies 
were  then  onlj  profitable  to  those  who  sold  themselves  outright,  or 
cheated  in  rendering    an    account    of    their    expences:    the    hospitable 
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therefore  had  good  reasons^  —  and  such  a  course  was  wd- 
come  to  his  partizaiis,  the  ruling  party  at  Tarentum^  —  for 
retaining  the  greater  number  of  the  embassadors  under 
various  pretexts,  as  if  for  prosecuting  the  preparations  for 
the  war:  probably  as  companions  of  those  persons  whom 
he  himself  sent  to  the  courts,  which  he  called  upon  to  sup- 
port his  imdertaking.  He  who  had  himself,  like  his  &ther, 
been  driven  away  and  called  back  again  by  the  fickleness 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  a  caprice  of  the  soldiers  had 
given  the  throne  of  Macedonia  and  taken  it  away  agab, 
required  sureties  that  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
would  not  during  his  absence  deprive  him  of  hb  hexeditaiy 
dominions:  and  these  sureties  would  have  strengthened  his 
military  resources^  which  were  insufficient  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  account^^  therefore,  that  he  begged  of 
Antigonus  to  lend  him  ships  for  his  passage,  of  Antiochus 
money,  and  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  troops,  is  in  itself  quite 
credible:  and  there  was  no  want  of  strong  motives,  which 
embassadors  even  less  persuasive  than  Cineas  might  have 
urged  with  success.  Ptolemy  had  no  other  security  for 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  than  his  intrepidity  in  war  and 
crimes:  as  the  murderer  of  Seleucus  he  was  at  war  with 
Antiochtts:  as  possessor  of  Macedonia  with  Antigonus, 
who  derived  an  hereditary  right  fix)m  his  father's  usurpa- 
tion, which  was  lost  after  a  few  years,  and  who  was  in 
reality  king  of  Greece.  By  taking  part  in  this  contest 
Pyrrhus  could  in  all  probability  decide  the  question. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  the  advances  of  the  Somans  to 
the  complete  soverainty  of  Italy  had  been  so  rapid  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  experience  of  sudden  catas- 
trophes in  great  empires  had  become  so  firequent,  that  an 
attempt  at  breaking  this  fear&Uy  growing  power  must 
already  have  been   regarded,  at  least  in   Macedonia  and 


presente  were  not  of  a  money-valae  like  those  the  exchange  of  which  has 
caused  so  many  a  treaty  to  be  concluded. 

"t  In  Justin,  xvii.  2. 
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Greece,  as  a  national  afiair.  Still  Justin's  narrative  seems 
to  point  out,  that  it  was  only  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  who  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  him 
for  two  years  5000  foot-soldiers^  4000  horsemen  and  50 
elephants.  If  this  statement  deserves  credit^^s^  this  aux- 
iliary force  would  have  followed  afterwards  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, since  the  number  of  the  cavalry  and  elephants  far 
exceeds  that  which  the  king  carried  over  to  Italy .^^ 

The  consul  L.  Aemilius,  as  soon  as  the  decree  was  past 
to  invite  Pyrrhus,  had  meanwhile  carried  on  hostilities  as 
actively  as  he  had  forbearingly  avoided  them  before.  The 
distress  of  the  open  country  led  the  Tarentines  to  attempt 
resistance  in  the  field:  they  were  thoroughly  beaten^  and 
the  Bomans  took  sevelral  fortified  places.  The  battles 
must  have  been  of  importance^  for  the  title  of  the  triumph 
speaks  of  the  Tarentines  also,  and  when  Aemilius  treated 
the  prisoners  kindly,  and  dismist  some  of  the  most  distia- 
guisht  without  ransom,  distress  and  fear  so  obscured  the 
consciousness  of  the  real  state  of  things,  that  Agis^  a 
friend  of  the  Bomans,  was  appointed  general  with  unli- 
mited power.  This  election  had  just  taken  place^  when 
Cineas  with  some  of  the  embassadors  whom  the  king  had 
dismist,  arrived  at  Tarentum;  and  immediately  the  ap- 
pointment of  Agis  was  annuUedJ^ 

Soon    afterwards,   Milo    landed   with    three    thousand 


"'  That  the  epitomist  did  not  misanderitand  Trogns,  is  dear 
partlj  from  rxxviii.  4,  and  partly  from  the  prologue  xm.  Pto- 
lemy may  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  veterans  of  Lysimachos  as 
UD trustworthy:  and  this  may  have  increast  the  inability  of  Macedonia 
to  resist  the  Gauls. 

^  Fausanias  also  says,  that  the  elephants  which  Fyrrhns  carried  to  Italy, 
were  iVoge  taken  from  Demetrius.    Attic,  c  12. 

^*  Zonaras  Alone  has  preserved  this  and  many  other  paiticnlan  of  this 
war:  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  his  topography  is  so  defective,  because 
he  omits  the  names  of  places  which  are  unknown  to  him.  I  take  his  history 
as  my  foundation,  and  shall  only  quote  it  specially,  where  the  other  accounts 
differ  from  it. 
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Epirotfi^^*^,  and  placed  them  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Taren- 
tincfl,  delivered  thereby  from  having  soldiers  quartered  among 
them,  were  delighted^  and  willingly  left  to  the  foreinen 
also  the  defense  of  the  walls,  for  whom  they  readily  pro- 
vided. 

But  Milo  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  defense  of  the 
city:  when  L.  Aemilius  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  was 
retreating  ftom  Lucania^^,  in  order  to  quarter  his  troops 
in  Apulia,  he  attackt  in  conjunction  with  Epirots  and  Ta- 
rentines  the  Boman  army  in  its  march  laden  with  booty,  at 
the  spot  where  the  road  ran  by  the  sea-side  at  the  foot  of 
inaccessible  mountains.  Here  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at 
anchor,  ready  to  fire  at  the  long  column  with  its  artillery.^ 
The  whole  army  would  then  have  been  annihilated,  unless 
a  way  could  be  forced  across  the  mountains  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  baggage;  but  the  Tarentine  commanders  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  let  the  artillery  play,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  Bomans  caused  the  numerous 
prisoners,  and  among  them  many  of  their  fellow-citizens^ 
to  march  with  the  column  in  a  long  line  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  they  formed  the  first  aim  of  the  artillery. 

Aemilius  had  the  command  prolonged  as  proconsul;   he 


^'  The  number  of  this  first  diyision  of  troops  I  take  from  Plu- 
tarch, who  however  states  that  Cineas  led  them  over  and  koowi 
nothing  of  Milo.  This  is  nndoubtedlj  nothing  bnt  an  oversight  made 
in  haste:  and  in  Zonaras,  p.  369,  which  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  Plutarch,  there  is  onlj  a  slip  of  the  pen,  vp«^«fi4^  v  h  w  crfteri 
instead  of  wp.  ry  <rrp. 

"^  In  Frontinua,  Stratagem,  i.  4.  1,  tit  Lucanis,  must  undonbtedlj 
be  read  instead  of  in  Lucanos:  —  according  to  Zonaras  and  internal 
evidence.  The  season  of  the  year  is  determined  by  the  presence 
of  Milo,  and  then  the  Romans  could  not  have  undertaken  a  mai^'^ 
into  Lucania. 

« 

""  The  use  of  artillery  was  generally  among  the  Qr^*»  of  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  even  as  early  as  this  time:  A^thocles  had  engines 
that  threw  stones  before  Hipponium  and  Croton.  Diodoms,  zxi. 
Eel.  8.  p.  491.  The  Romans  did  not  use  artillery  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 
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returned  to  Borne  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis  with  the 
honour  of  a  triumphr  of  which  the  title  attests,  that  he  had 
also  gained  rlctories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines. 
That  ^6  triumpht  without  soldiers,  is  just  as  improbable, 
ua  it  is  incredible  that,  when  Pyrrhus  had  perhaps  already 
landed,  legions  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  war,  in  order  to  afford  themselves  and  their  general  a 
triumph :  but  the  order  of  succession  too  in  the  Fasti  ^^^ 
confirms  the  conjecture,  that  the  Quinctilb  of  467  (473)  is 
to  be  understood,  so  that  Aemilius  retained  the  command 
for  more  than  a  whole  year  after  the  end  of  his  consulship, 
and  his  troops  remained  assembled  under  him  in  southern 
Italy.  His  victories  over  the  Samnites  occur  perhaps  in 
this  time. 

^'*  Where  his  triumph  is  recorded  after  that  of  Conincanios. 


VOL.  III.  J^  <* 
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EPIBUS  AND  PYKRHUS. 


1  HE  whole  country  opposite  Corcyra  and  the  Cephalle- 
nian  islands,  from  the  Acroceraunian  rocks  as  far  as  the 
promontory  Rhion,  bore  the  name  of  Epirus,  or  the  conti- 
nent in  contradistinction  to  those  islands,  in  ancient  times 
and  even  during  the  Peloponnesian  warJ79  It  was  not  till 
later,  when  Aetolia  and  Acamania  had  come  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  most  tribes  north  of  the  Ambracian  gulph 
had,  been  united  into  one  kingdom,  that  the  narrower 
geographical  signification  of  the  name  arose,  which  sup- 
planted the  former  one,  and  it  now  became  customary  to 
call  Epirots®*  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  were 
not  Greeks,  especially  those  who  formed  that  state. 

These  Epirots  were  no  more  Greeks  than  the  Sicel- 
ians.  Thucydides  expressly  calls  them  barbarians®*,  and 
even  Polybius,  without  using  the  harsh  expression  which 
had  become  more  unusual  in  his  time,  says  distinctly  that 
the  Epirot  tribes  which  were  united  with  the  Aetolians, 
were  not  Greeks.^      They  were  however    by  no   means, 

"^  Thucydides  places  the  Acarnanians,  Aetolians  and  Ozolians  in  Epiros, 
I.  5,  and  reckons  the  Acarnanians  among  irar  t^  'Aircxp^rur^r. 

^  In  their  dialect  they  called  themselves  (as  on  coins)  Apirots  and  their 
country  Apirus:  and  the  Romans  of  course  did  the  same,  until  the  language 
of  books  gained  the  upper  hand. 

"  11.  68  and  80. 

**  II.  7.  4.  (Compare  however  vol.  l  p.  30.)  In  the  same  manner 
Scylax  and  Dicaearchus  also  fix  the  limits  of  Hellas  so  as  to  exclnde 
Epirus. 
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like  the  Thracians  or  Illyrianfl,  quite  forein  to  the  Greeks, 
but  rather  a  kindred  people,  so  that  he  who  paid  most 
regard  to  affinity,  might  in  certain  respects  consider  them 
as  Greeks. ^^  That  they  were  reckoned  among  Greeks 
in  later  times,  must  surprise  us  all  the  less,  inasmuch  as 
this  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  people  in  western  Asia, 
among  whom  the  Grreek  language  had  become  predominant 
in  business  and  society,  since  Carians  and  Lydians  past 
at  Bome  as  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Olympian 
contests. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  render  probable,  that  the 
Epirots,  to  recognise  them  as  a  true  race  of  the  perplexing 
Pelasgians,  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Oenotrians  and 
Peucetians,  and  that  Chaonians  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ionian  sea.^  It  was  because  they  were  Pelasgians  that 
their  language  differed  from  the  Greek,  and  was  yet  akin 
to  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  languages  of  A^han* 
istan  and  Persia.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they 
themselves  should  have  called  their  nation  Pelac^ians, 
however  certain  it  may  be  that  the  interpretation  of  this 
name  as  an  appellation  is  a  chimera:  and  how  could  it 
be  that  they  had  no  native  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Hellens?  Aristotle  says,  that  the  Hellens  were  called 
Graeci,  when  they  dwelt  about  Dodona :  and  the  riddle, 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Bomans  and  undoubtedly  the 
Italicans  in  general,  used  the  name  of  Graii  and  Graeci, 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  supposing,  that  the  Pelasgians 
in  Italy  like  those  about  Dodona  called  themselves  thus, 
and  that  this  name  was  customary  in  Italy,  even  before 


''^  In  the  same  way  bm  Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotians  in 
Hellas,  II.  56,  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the  Greek 
saitors  of  Agariste,  vi.  127.  (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  27.)  Were  the  Italietes, 
whose  blood  was  so  much  mixt,  less  strict  on  this  point  ?  N.B.  Ennitu 
Oraiua  homo, 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  30.  MoreoTer  a  river  Acheron  and  a  town  Pandosia  occur 
in  both  countries.    (Vol.  i.  p.  58). 

2  6  2 
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Hellenic  colonies  settled  there,  which  did  not  appear  to 
the  Italicans  to  be  a  different  nation.^^ 

Of  the  fourteen  Epirot  tribes^  counted  by  Theopom- 
puB^,  thirteen  may  be  enumerated  with  certainty^,  w^ach 
inhabited  the  country  from  the  highth  of  Pindos,  that 
separates  the  course  of  the  rivers  towards  the  two  seas, 
iand  from  the  Tmarus  to  the  Ionian  sea,  or  rather  to  the 
Greek  territories  and  towns  which  divide  them  fix>m  it**, 
and  which  beyond  these  mountains  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Aous  and  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  Haliacmon. 

The  northern  districts^  of  the  Atintanians  towards 
Illyria  and  of  the  Orestians  towards  Macedonia,  are  foreiii 
by  nature  to  the  rest  of  Epirus :  and  the  Orestians,  al- 
though they  took  part  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war 
in  a  common  undertaking,  were  afterwards  at  least  quite 
separated  firom  Epirus  and  united  to  Macedonia,  but  as  a 
forein  people  which  strives  to  disengage  itself.^  'The 
Ceraunian  mountains  afford  for  the  most  part  only  forest- 
pasture,  even  where  they  do  not  conmst  of  barren  rocb: 
Thesprotia,  Molossis  and  the  valley  of  the  Arachthus,  aie 
not  mferiour  to  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Greece  in  every 
kind  of  riches,  from  the  Alpine  pasturage  down  to  the  gar* 
dens  of  the  most  southern  fruits.  But  under  Thesproda 
volcanic  fire  is  burning,  which  was  choked  up  two  thousand 

^  (Compare  Vol.  i.  note  162.  The  deuils,  which  are  repeated  here 
and  above  from  the  first  volame,  oonld  not  be  torn  from  their  context  hj 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  since  the  author  himself  would  have  remodelled  die 
whole.) 

^  Strabo,  yii.  7. 5.  p.  323. 

^  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Cassopians,  Molossians,  Atintanians, 
Orestians,  Aethicans,  Tymphaeans,  Paranaeans,  AthamanlanSy  Ampbi- 
lochians,  Agraeans,  Apodotians. 

**  The  Acamanians  are  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  may  perfaspi 
have  emigrated  to  that  conntiy  from  Peloponnesus,  in  conaeqaence  of  the 
Dorian  conquest. 

**  Hence  they  also  joined  the  Romans,  and  throng  them  obtained  their 
separation  firom  Macedonia. 
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years  ago  just  as  it  is  now :  earthquakes  follow  one  an- 
other often  every  day:  the  thunders  and  storms  of  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  seem  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth:  the  water  of  the  Acherusian  lake  sinks  into  subter* 
raneous  cayems,  and  a  part  seemed  to  remain  in  the  lower 
world.  The  deep  muddy  soil,  which  the  rivers  have  formed 
by  pushing  forward  their  mouths,  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
but  unwholesome.  The  bneauty  of  the  Epirot  oaks  is  still 
distinguishable,  notwithstanding  all  the  ravages  of  the 
forests  by  barbarians:  and  the  race  of  the  Molossian  dogs 
has  been  preserved,  while  that  of  the  ancient  Epirots  has 
been  supprest  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  even 
to  the  last  traces  by  new  immigrantSj  and  like  them,  the 
oxen  have  disappeared,  whose  stately  beauty  was  admired 
in  antiquity. 

Scylax,  Philip's  contemporary,  knows  in  these  countries 
no  other  towns  than  the  Greek  ones  establisht  on  the 
coast :  of  the  Epirots  (except  the  Amphilochians),  he 
says,  that  they  lived  in  villages.  This  statement  is  noc 
refuted  by  Pouqueville's  discovery  of  a  great  number  of 
Cyclopian  walls  around  hills  and  the  tops  of  mountains. 
According  to  the  statements  of  this  describer  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  clear,  that  these  places  surrounded  by  walls  have 
a  very  small  circumference,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  oTces^  in  which  men  and  property  found  safety.  Nor 
have  there  been  found  any  where  traces  of  temples  and 
civic  buildings,  so  that  the  places  within  the  ring  had  no 
claims  with  Greeks  to  be  called  towns  ^^:  and  where  du- 
rable public  buildings  were  wanting,  the  private  dwellings 
were  certainly  perishable  and  the  whole  life  unartificial, 
as  with  the  Samnites:  there  also  appear  no  genuine  Epirot 
coins  older  than  Pyrrhus.  But  this  simplicity  did  not  ren- 
der them  nobler:  the  few  solitary  features,  appearing  in 

""^  The  rains  of  Fhoenice  and  those  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
Passaro,  are,  it  is  trae,  of  a  different  kind:  but  the  former  belong  noto- 
riouslj  and  the  latter  withoat  doubt,  to  a  later  time  than  that  in  which 
Scylax  wrote. 
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the  darkness  which  covers  their  history^  disclose  a  nation 
which  in  avarice,  savageness,  bloodthirstiness,  and  fidth* 
leasness  resembles  the  lUyrians^  who  have  now  tak^d  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country^'. 

Each  of  these  fourteen  tribes  was  independent,  onlesi 
one  raised  itself  to  the  mipremacy  among  a  greater  or 
smaller  number.  Such  a  superiority  the  Thee^rotiana  may 
have  enjoyed  in  very  ancient  times,  among  whom  waa  ibe 
oracle^  and  by  whom  Thessaly  had  been  conquered:  sub- 
sequently in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Ghaonians^^  and  at  last  by  the  Molossians.  This  supre- 
macy however  extended  over  the  whole  nation,  only  when 
the  government  of  Pyrrhus  was  firmly  establisht,  and  at 
the  utmost  unde!r  his  son  and  heir  Alexander,  azid  even 
then  belonged  only  personally  to  the  king:  in  this  manner 
the  republic  of  the  Epirots  after  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Aeacids  consisted  only  of  the  nations 
west  of  the  Arachthus  and  south  of  the  Tmarus. 

The  kingly  government  had  temained  in  several  tribes: 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  besides  the  Molossians,  it  existed 
at  least  among  the  Orestians^',  and  still  later  among  the 
Aethicans^  and  Athamanians^^.  Among  the  Thesprotians 
where  Hetaclids  had  once  ruled,  it  had  become  extinct  in 
those  earlier  times ;  and  in  the  same  manner  among  the 
Chaonians :  but  among  the  latter,  as  at  Athens  and  Corinth^ 
after  the  kingly  dignity  had  ceast,  the  eligibleness  for  the 


^'  Polysperchon,  Milo   the    elder,  the  murderers    of  the    princesses, 
Charops. 

^  Strabo,  vn.  7.  5.  p.  323,  compared  with  Thacydides,  n.  80, 
where  the  CfaaoniaDS  negooiate  with  Sparta  on  behalf  of  all  the  Epi- 
rots (the  Amphilochians  of  coarse  excepted).  —  Even  the  Terse  of 
Aristophanes,  Equitt.  78,  points  to  the  importance  of  that  people.  Cora- 
pare  the  Scholia. 

•»  Thncydides,  ii.  80. 

^  Polysperchon  was  king  of  this  peofJe,  which  conferred  upon  him  less 
dignity  than  the  rank  of  a  Macedonian  general. 

^  Amynander  at  the  time  of  the  last  Philip. 
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magistracy  which  supplanted  it,  was  confined  to  a  particular 
family  ^^.  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  the  Molos- 
sian  kings  was  very  limited:  hence  their  dignity  was  re- 
tained there ^^  while  it  was  abolisht  among  the  other  trills: 
and  at  Passaro  the  king  and  the  people  swore  mutually^ 
perhaps  every  year,  to  rule  and  obey  according  to  the 
laws^.  But  such  oaths  do  not  prevent  the  most  violent 
exercise  of  princely  power;  without  an  authority  possess- 
ing power  to  watch  over  their  preservation,  they  only 
render  resistance  and  rebellion  legiiim^f^.  That  Aristotle 
could  compare  the  kingdom  of  the  Afolossians  with  that  of 
the  Spartans,  presupposes  a  co^ncil|  whjlch  arose  simply, 
when  the  heads  of  the  f^miljies  i^  together;  just  as  down 
to  our  days  the  capitani  of  t^fi  Fh^es  ip  t^  same  Epirus. 
It  is  only  the  developm^t  pf  8u<;h  an  assembly  that  is  to 
be  understood^  when  w^  «re  tpld  that  Tharryps^  who  was 
educated  at  Ath^n^  at  th^  t)egiiining  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  adorned  his  nation  ^Hrith  Greek  civilisation  and 
gave  it  laws^  insUtute4  &  s^pate^.  A  free  constitution 
without  an  assembly  of  th^  pepple  ^s  inconceivable  in 
antiquity,  and  we  see  ^ch  an  on^  aii4  ^^  whole  fulness  of 
its  power,  when  Aeacides  was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  not 
by  a  rebellion,  but  by  a  conpnon  decree  of  the  people*'^. 
Before  a  military  prince  such  liberties  and  rights  dis- 
appeared, like,  those  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  and  Norman 
barons;  but  just  as  little  as  these,  did  the  Epirots  feel 
themselves  slaves,  when  Pyrrhus  ruled  over  them  with 
absolute  power. 

Living  between  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Epirot  Pelasgians 
had  uiikquQstionably  the  same  fundamental  political  institu- 
tions, gentes  and  tribes;  and  when  the  Pyrrhids,  the  royal 

''^  iK  rod  dpx'*o^  y4povs,  Thacydides,  ii.  80. 

^  Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  11.  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  385.  c. 

^  Jastin,  ZTii.  3,  who  only  confounds  the  lawgiver  with  his  grandson 
Arymhas.    Compare  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  383.  c. 

«»  Diodonis,  xix.  36. 
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house  of  the  Molossians^  traoed  their  descent  back  to 
Neoptolemus,  this  is  nothing  more  than  similar  descents 
from  Hercules^  Numa  or  Pythagoras  at  Rome :  although 
Pindar  also  knows  the  tradition  respecting  him,  that  he 
occupied  the  rich  cattle-pastures  from  Dodona  as  far  as  the 
Ionian  sea^^  It  would  be  idle  labour  to  examine^  whether 
tradition  did  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  experience  in  an  in- 
verted direction  the  repetition  which  so  frequently  occuib, 
and  whether  the  conquering  emigration  of  the  Thespio- 
tians  to  Thessaly  was  not  reflected  as  an  emigration  from 
Phthia  to  Dodona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moloe- 
sians  there  appears  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  that 
tradition  respecting  an  emigration  of  surviving  Trojans, 
which  the  conquerors  permitted,  to  the  countries  of  the 
west^  and  this  stands  upon  ground  quite  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  Aeacids,  and  is  connected  with  the  popular  gene- 
alogy of  the  GestrinianSy  as  the  former  is  with  that  of  the 
Molossians.  No  one  is  prevented  from  maintaining  pos- 
ribilities,  but  it  is  certainly  most  probable,  that  both 
nations,  perhaps  at  a  very  early  time,  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  genealogies  of  their  princely  houses  with  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  the  Trojan  time,  &iT  beyond  the 
Hellenic  period :  the  godlike  hero  Aspetus,  the  native 
founder  of  the  house  of  the  Pyrrhids,  is  thus  interpreted  as 
Achilles^.  But  as  the  Roman  genealogy,  which  con- 
nected Romulus  with  Aeneas,  did  not  reach  up  to  the 
Trojan  times  by  several  centuries,  so  in  the  Epirot  gene- 
alogy also,  which  reckoned  Tharryps  as  the  fifteenth  from 
Neoptolemus',  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  are 
wanting  according  to  the  Alexandrine  chronology^,  even  if 

**  Pindar,  Nem.  vii.  38. 

*  Platarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  383.  c.  The  later  we  come  down,  the  more 
is  the  tradition  made  a  shew  of,  nay  played  with :  from  the  time  of 
Alcetas  almost  all  the  names  of  the  royal  family  contain  allnsioDs 
to  it 

'  Pansanias,  Att.  ell. 

*  As  the  Roman  gap  is  filled  np  by   the  inyention  of  the  Alban 
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we  take   the  common  calculation   of  generations,    which 
makes  them  much  too  long. 

Pyrrhus  was  born  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of  ^  1^ 

Alexander  the  Great  in  430  (485)  (01.  115.  8),  and  was 
the  son  of  Aeacides  and  Phthia,  daughter  of  Menon  of 
Pharsalus,  who  distinguisht  himself  among  the  Ghreek 
generals  in  the  Lamian  war,  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the 
independence  of  ancient  times  and  manners^^.  His  father 
had  at  length  obtained,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian,  the  kingly  dignity,  which  was  due  to  him  as  the 
heir  of  the  elder  line;  and  he  accompanied  his  relative  by 
blood,  queen  Oljrmpias,  on  her  return  to  Macedonia;  and 
when  fortune  decided  against  her,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
dearly  for  her  inhuman  acts.  During  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution,  when  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life 
(01.116.1)  432  (437),  Pyrrhus  then  two  years  old  was 
rescued  with  great /difficulty  by  &ithftd  servants;  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Taulantian  king^  Glaucias  to  protect  the 
child,  which  the  providence  of  the  gods  had  entrusted  to 
him  was  magnanimous,  as  Gassander  ruled  far  and  wide 
without  a  rival,  and  sought  his  life  with  threats.  For  an  * 
lUyrian,  from  whom  descend  the  venality  and  rapacity  in 
the  character  of  the  Albanese,  the  prize  of  an  enormous 
sum  was  certainly  a  far  more  dangerous  temptation  than 
terrour:   but  Glaucus  did  not  swerve  from  his  fidelity;   and 


kings,  ID  like  maimer  some  one  has  endeayoared  to  remedy  the  Epirot 
chronology  by  making  Pyrrhus  the  twenty-third  descendant  of  Achilles, 
-which  still  does  not  suffice.  (Porphyry,  in  Euaebius^s  Chronic,  i.  p.  329.  ed. 
Von.) 

'"^  The  Achaean  state  belonged  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which,  as 
an  attempt  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  in  the  midst  of  yiolence,  could 
never  be  permanently  realised;  the  Aetolian  sorerainty  was  worse  than  the 
Macedonian,  and  the  success  of  Cleomenes  would  have  establisht  a  Grreek 
kingdom,  which  would  have  been  of  all  others  the  most  odious  to  envious 
vanity. 

*  That  he  ruled  over  the  Taulantians,  is  clear  from  Arrian,  Exped. 
Alex.  I.  5. 
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while  Aeacides  returned,  perisht  in  the  war  against  Gas- 
Sander^  and  another  ruler  rose  in  his  stead,  Pyrrhus  grew 
up  to  his  twelfth  year  with  faithful  foster-parents.  At  that 
time  (01. 11 8*3)  441  (447)  Demetrius  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Greece,  and  the  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  of 
Gassander,  which  it  produced  at  Athens  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  many  other  places,  gave  courage  to  the  Epirots 
also;  Pyrrhus  was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  governed  in 
his  name  by  guardians:  but  when  Demetrius  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Greece,  in  order  to  assist  his 
<o,C. father  in  the  war,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for 
^G  I  tt^m  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (01. 119.4)  446  (452),  Caasander, 

^  '7  before  he  followed  his  adversary  to  Asia,  drove  the  youth 
whom  he  hated  out  of  the  land  of  his  fathers  ^^.  Pyrrhus 
then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius,  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  in  that  decisive  battle,  maintained  for  him  the 
remains  of  his  soverainty  in  Greece,  and  went  for  him  as 
hostage  to  the  Alexandrine  court,  when  Ptolemy  had  be- 
come inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  Here  his  better  fortune 
began;  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  Antigone^  in  mar- 
*  riage,  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  and  induced  her 
husband  to  provide  him  with  a  fleet  and  money^  and  send 
him  back  to  his  paternal  kingdom.  He  agreed  to  reign  in 
common  with  NeoptolemuB^  who  was  then  king.     Mutual 


^  The  connexion  of  the  events  of  Pyrrhns's  life  with  the  great  occur- 
rences of  history  is  not  mentioned  by  those  who  have  related  the  former 
bat  is  not  the  less  evident  on  that  account. 

'  Antigonea  in  Ohaonia,  close  to  the  defile,  has  nnquestioDabljr, 
received  its  name  from  this  princess;  the  Macedonian  kings  ruled  in 
these  districts  at  least  only  for  a  short  time.  Pyrrhus  moreover 
founded  a  town  Berenicis,  on  the  Epirot  Chersonesus,  in  honour  of 
his  mother-in-law.'  Is  this  Chersonesus  the  peninsula  in  the  lake  of 
Jannlna? 

'  Probably  Alexander's  son,  as  Plutarch  states  previously,  that  the 
Molossians  had  raised  the  family  of  Neoptolemus  to  the  throne  :>- and  it 
would  have  been  the  common  change  of  the  name  from  liie  grandfather  to 
the  grandson:  still  I  must  own,  that  it  is  just  in  the  royal  bouse  ^  Epims, 
that  this  alternation  docs  not  occur  as  a  rule. 
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sofipiiQioii  and  mutual  hostility  must  have  terminated  this 
connexion  by  a  catastrophe;  if  Neoptolemus  was,  as  is 
related,  savage  and  cruel,  the  representation^  that  he  de- 
served his  destruction,  which  would  in  any  case  be  &vor* 
able  to  the  successful  party,  is  indeed  probable  eiMugh. 
This  occurrence  may  probably  be  reckoned  as  the  real  be- 
gizming  of  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus;  it  is  placed  in  the  year  ^  ^^ 

451  (457)  (01.12I.1)"«.  Such  a  common  government  ^9 
could  only  have  been  of  very  short  duration,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  was  not  possible  till  after  the 
death  of  Gassander,  whose  empire  was  weakened  by  the 
feuds  of  his  heirs.  Nay  when  Pyrrhus  had  firmly  establisht 
his  soverainty,  fortune  so  changed  afl&urs,  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  his  implacable  persecutor  was  obliged  to  implore  of 
him  protection  against  his  own  brother,  in  order  to  save  his 
life  and  crown.  As  the  price  of  this,  the  youth  Alexander 
gave  up  all  the  districts  and  places,  which  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  had  acquired  since  l^e  time  of  Philip  west  of 
Thessaly  and  south  of  Epirus,  and  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  the  Molossian  state  dependent:  namely,  Acamania, 
Amphilochia  and  Ambracia,  the  ^eatest  of  the  Greek 
towns  in  those  districts,  which  Pyrrhus  chose  as  his  capital 
and  embellisht  with  monuments;  and  of  the  countries  imited 
with   Macedonia,   the    Epirot  Tymphaea  and   Parauaea." 

"•  Vellciu8,i.l4. 

^^  Even  Palmeriw  corrected  in  PluUurch  (Pyrrhas,  p.  386.  b.) 
Vo/M^aiatf  into  'Ztvftiptittan  in  which  name  2r  and  T  have  equal  autho- 
rity: but  I  further  change  with  equal  certainty  ttapaXlw  into 
napaveUmf.  It  is  thus  that  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  i.  7,  speaks  of  these 
two  countries  together,  along  which  Alexander  maroht  out  of  lUyri- 
cnm  to  Pellina, —  that  is  he  left  them  on  the  right:  in  Tymphaea  was 
the  mountain  which  divides  the  courses  of  the  Aous  and  Anachthus, 
and  the  latter  flowed  through  those  two  nations,  the  possession  of 
which  united  Macedonia  with  Ambracia.  The  IlapaXta  of  Macedonia 
would  be  Pieria,  fiottia  and  Chalcidice.  The  distinction  here  be- 
tween the  real  country  and  the  acquired  provinces  (^  MieifTos)  is 
remarkable:  since  the  Epirot  countries  too  were  modem  acquisitions. 
We  must  therefore  conclude   that  in  Macedonia  also  a  union    some- 
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Pyrrhos  now  undoubtedly  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  the 
Epirots :  and  now  was  formed  that  alliance  with  the 
Aetolians  bordering  upon  his  extended  kingdom^  which^  as 
long  as  he  himself  and  his  son  Alexander  livedo  continiied 
unbroken.  Thus  allied^  the  two  states  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  Demetrius,  as  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  depen- 
dent countries,  and  to  compel  him  to  a  peace  which  Pyrrhua 
kept  sacredf  until  the  former  accepted  the  hand  of  his  wi& 
Lanassa  and  her  principality  of  Corcyra^^',  the  conquest  of 
her  &ther  Agathodes,  which  she  withdrew  &om  Pyrrhus 
with  her  marriage,  and  thus  threatened  Epirus  by  such  a 
rendezvous  for  his  arms.  The  Macedonians  deserted  the 
unfeeling  and  scornful  fiintastic  man^  in  order  to  submit  to  a 
hero  full  of  humanity^  and  Pyrrhus  would  have  firmly 
establisht  'JbisT  throne  in  Macedonia  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  had  not  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  contend 
for  the  empire  with  an  insecure  power  against  the  Teteran 
companion  of  Alexander  led  him  to  agree  to  the  division 
which  had  been  craftily  proposed.  This  must  have  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  ever  vacillating  Llacedonians, 
and  after  a  few  years  Lysimachus  deprived  him  of  his  por- 
tion of  the  country^*.     We  do  not  know,  whether  any  part 

times  took  place,  and  sometimes  not,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  the 
people  of  countries  which  were  acquired,  was  joined  to  that  of  the 
ruling  kingdom:  consequentlj  it  was  not  all  the  subjects  idio  had 
equal  rights. 

*^'JFrincipalities  which  queens  possess  apart  firom  their  husbands  are 
common  in  the  Macedonian  time:  Cassandrea  belonged  to  ArBinoe,aDd 
Corinth  to  Nicaea. 

'*  Both  the  canon  of  Eusebius  and  the  extract  from  Porphyry 
place  the  beginning  of  Ljsimachus's  reign  in  01.  123.2:  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  even  PorphTiy,  when  he  reckons  the  duration  of 
Fyrrhu8*s  reign  until  then  at  only  seven  months,  was  of  opinion  that  he 
had  been^ezpelled  again  entirely  as  early  as  that  time.  But  this  can- 
not be:  his  expulsion  did  not  take  place  till  after  Demetrius  had  been 
defeated  in  Syria,  and  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Sdeucns:  conseqnendy 
after  01. 123. 4.  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  390.  a.  Pausanias,  Attic,  c.  10. 2.  The 
years  of  Lysimachus's  reign  in  llacedonia  were  reckoned  eyen  from  OL 
123.  2. 
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of  Thessaly  remained  to  him,  and  how  long  he  was  confined 

to  his  native  kingdom,  and  whether  he  had  remained  quiet 

during  such  a  time  without  undertaking  anything^  when 

the  Tarentine  embassadors  invited  him  in  the  year  465  «)  -^  P*  * 

(471)  (01.124.  3).  ^.^i    -V. 

When  Pyrrhus  crost  over  to  Italy,  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old:  the  most  favorable  age  for  great  undertakings, 
when  the  fire  of  youth  still  glows  undiminisht^  and  an 
active  life  has  already  produced  all  the  consideration  and 
circumspection^  the  want  of  which  leads  m^n  of  younger 
age  into  danger.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  possest  nothing 
that  was  permanent,  and  one  change  prest  upon  another: 
the  hereditary  soverains,  princes  and  nations^  were  deprived 
of  their  supremacy:  the  usurpers  themselves  were  the  sport 
of  fortune:  and  Pyrrhus  united  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation in  such  a  period  with  those  of  a  princely  birth.  It 
is  not  merely  to  us  in  the  present  day,  that  he  appears 
the  only  kingly  personage  among  the  upstart  princes  of 
that  age: — whence  he  remained  unstained  by  the  crimes 
which  are  unavoidable  or  common  in  usurpations: — but  the 
possession  of  the  diadem  was  the  reward  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. As  a  tender  in&nt  snatcht  from  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers, as  a  youth  dependent  upon  the  courts  of  the  new 
kings^  he  had  passed  many  a  year  in  circumstances,  where 
the  restoration  of  his  rights  depended  on  the  goodwill  of 
strangers;  in  these  he  formed  for  himself  the  art  of  win- 
ning and  swaying  every  one  who  approacht  him.  By  such 
fascinations  he  attracted  forein  nations^  and  awakened  in 
them  the  desire  of  having  him  as  their  king;  but  his  whole 
talent  was  directed  to  isolated  objects;  and  it  was  only 
acquisition  that  had  charms  for  him:  he  was  greater  in 
battles  than  in  campaigns^^^ :  and  as  he  got  over  almost 
thoughtlessly  the  disappointment  of  a  failure  in  an  under- 
taking, having  confidence  in  his  power  of  proving  his  art 

*^*  PjfrrhMS  unieuB  bdkauU  arH/ex,  magisque  in  pradio  quam  in  &€2b 
bonuB :   lAry,  in  the  Foldian  maanficript  of  Servins,  ad  Aen.  i. 
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and  genius  in  every  new  battle^  so  he  was  annoyed  by 
every  exertion  to  retain  followers  he  had  once  gained,  and 
would  rather  let  them  go  again.  It  was  the  carelesBness 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  powers.  To  enjoy 
them  in  exercise  was  his  only  object:  such  conduct  is  not 
censured  in  others :  and  therefore  it  is  unfair  to  demand 
of  the  artist  in  war,  that  he  alone  should  strive  after  the 
attainment  of  a  result  which  lies  beyond  his  sphere.  To 
enjoy  a  state  of  peace  was  then  impossible :  there  was  one 
calling,  whicl^  might  have  conferred  the  greatest  blessings 
and  which  Pyrrhus  did  not  follow,  namely  of  being  the 
defender  of  Greece  against  the  northern  barbarians;  but 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  he  was  absent  as  the 
defender  of  the  Italiete  towns;  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
Macedonians  afterwards  prevented  his  forming  the  empire^ 
which  it  was  neceessary  to  unite  for  that  purpose. 

The  upstart  princes  of  that  time  were  surrounded  by 
flatterers  and  parasites.  Pyrrhus  had  friends,  and  sued  for 
the  hearts  of  the  best:  his  proposals  to  Fabricius  cannot 
have  been  invented,  and  who  among  the  other  kings  had 
a  Cineas?  They  had  mortal  enemies  in  their  own  fiimilies, 
and  traitors  in  their  courts  and  armies:  Pyrrhus's  house- 
hold was  happy,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  Epirots  spotless.^^^ 
He  was  grateful  to  his  people,  and  thankt  them  warmly  for 
being  what  he  was  through  them :  and  yet  they  had  expel* 
led  his  father  and  himself,  and  had  wisht  to  take  his  life, 
when  he  was  living  in  tender  innocence.  When  he  had 
learnt  to  know  the  Romans^  and  found  them  different  firom 
what  he  had  represented  them  to  himself,  or  had  suspected 
that  a  nation  could  be  in  his  time,  he  forgot  that  war  made 
them  his  enemies,  he  glowed  with  emotion,  and  fancied  he 
could  win  them  by  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart:  just  as  it  is  sweet  for  a  lover  to  humble  himself  and 
assign  a  superiority  to  his  beloved,  so  he  assigned  to  the 
Somans  in  the  inscription  upon  the  trophies,  when  they 

**'  The  physician  was  an  Ambracian. 
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related  to  the  battle  of  Heraclea^  a  claim  to  the  victoij 
which  they  themselves  could  not  make,  and  when  they  had 
reference  to  the  whole  war,  it  did  not  grieve  him  even  to 
be  conquered  by  such  enemies. 

It  was  only  as  a  general  that  he  demanded  blind  obe- 
dience: as  a  king  he  pardoned  even  unbecoming  liberty. 
His  ability  as  a  writer  may  have  been  limited  to  the  style 
of  a  man  of  business:  but  he  who  had  such  inscriptions  of 
victory  engraven  under  his  name,  had  assuredly  a  heart  for 
poetry. 

Two  deeds  are  the  disgrace  of  his  life:  yet  it  may  be 
possible  to  regard  the  murder  of  his  fellow-king  as  an  act 
of  self-defense :  for  his  dissimulation  towards  Sparta  there 
is  no  excuse,  for  the  Spartans  entertained  no  hostile 
thoughts  against  him.  But  fate  was  already  drawing  him 
on  to  his  ruin;  there  are  scarcely  a  few  solitary  saints  who 
have  remained  quite  pure  from  the  influence  of  a  profligate 
age;  and  there  have  been  none  more  vicious  than  that 
Macedonian  one. 

The  forces  with  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  the  war 
were  by  no  means  insufficient.  He  himself,  after  pre- 
viously sending  3000  soldiers,  led  20,000  foot-soldiers, 
3000  horsemen,  2000  bowmen,  600  slingers,  and  20  ele- 
phants^^®: among  these  were  Aetolian  and  Illyrian  auxi- 
liaries^^ which  friendship  supplied  him  with,  and  Mace- 
donians^^ lent  him  for  other  reasons:  among  the  rest, 
there  was  certainly  a  greater  number  of  hired  mercenaries 
than  of  troops  levied  in  his  o?ni  dominions.  Plutarch's 
statement  respecting  the  troops,  which  the  Tarentines 
and  the  Italian  nations  had  declared  to  the  king  that 
they  could  muster,  namely  20,000  horse  and  350,000  foot, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  Hieronymus,  has  perhaps 
no  historical  truth  in  it  at  all;  the  number  of  the  infantry 

««  Plutarch,  Fprh.  p.  391.  f.  "  Dion,  fr.  39. 

'  **  The  fact  that  the  nnmhers  in  Jnstin,  xvii.  2,  may  he  wrong  (see  ahore 
note  772),  does  not  permit  us  to  douht  the  main  fact^  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
afforded  succours. 
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at  least  sounds  incredible:  or  if  it  is  not  taken  at  random, 
it  may  easily  be  that  here^  as  in  similar  statements  on  the 
Roman  side,  the  census-rolls  and  the  muster-rolls  are  con- 
founded.    The  Etruscans  were  distant  allies,  who  weie  at 
least  to  divide  the  strength  of  Some,  and  of  these  it  may 
have  been   credible,  that  the  subject  towns  would  agun 
revolt:  and  in  calculating  one's  strength  for  such  an  under- 
taking, one  also  adds  those  whose  desertion  from  the  enemy 
appears  probable.     This  expectation  of  the  enemies  of  Borne 
was  the  more  justifiable  in  regard  to  many  places  on  which 
the  lesser  firanchise  had  been  imposed,  and  to  injured  people 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans 
themselves  sought  to  secure  the  obedience  of  suspected 
places  by  garrisons  and  the  delivery  of  hostages*     Among 
the  towns  whose  hostages  were  taken  to  Rome,  was  Prae- 
neste,  whose  revolt,  in  the  second  Samnite  war  had  un- 
doubtedly been  followed  by  a  heavy  vengeance,  the  wounds 
of  which  were  still  firesh  and  smarting:  and  the  keeping  of 
their  senators  in  the  aerarium  removed  the  brilliancy  of  a 
promise  of  their  native  oracles,  that  the  Praenestines  should 
one  day  occupy  the  Roman  aerarium.^^^ 

The  Campanian  legion  was  the  eighth  in  number,  and 
a  greater  number  had  not  been  raised  even  in  the  yeai 
451  (457) :  but  in  it  the  troops  of  the  allies  and  the  pro- 
tected nations  were  not  contained.  The  Frentanians  dis- 
tinguisht  themselves  in  the  war,  and,  like  them,  the  Mar- 
sians  and  their  kindred  nations  were  unquestionably  under 
the  Roman  standards.  In  the  year  466  (472)  the  consul 
of  the  previous  year,  L.  Aemilius  Barbula,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Samnites,  while  P.  Laevinus  with  the  con- 
sular army  had  marcht  against  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum'®: 
Goruncanius  with  the  second  consular  army  concluded  the 


*^  Zonaras,  viix.  3.  The  caverns  dag  into  the  Capitoline  hill  were,  like 
the  Laatnmiae,  fit  for  keeping  prisoners,  as  well  as  for  accmnolatioDs  ui 
masses  of  copper. 

^  This  is  clear  from  L.  Barbula  triumphing  later  than,  Ti.  Ckvnncanios. 
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war  in  Etruria :  that  two  reserve-legions  were  assembled 
near  Rome,  was  in  accordance  with  the  system  followed 
in  times  of  dangerous  wars;  there  were  thus  eight  legions 
altogether. 

It  was  not  the  number  of  the  hostile  hosts,  which  made 
this  war  formidable, — with  the  Gauls  far  more  numerous 
armies  had  assembled  near  Sentinum, — ^it  was  Pjrrhus 
himself  and  his  tactic.  The  Macedonian  and  the  Soman 
tacticd  had  both  obtained  then  their  highest  perfection, 
and  were  as  yet  any  thing  but  antiquated:  both  met  to- 
gether here,  the  former  under  its  greatest  master,  the 
latter  at  least  only  once  under  a  general  of  undoubted  dis- 
tinction. This  is  the  place  for  describing  and  comparing 
the  two;  a  dissertation,  which  will  not  be  superfluous  for 
our  time,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  treatise  of  Poly- 
bius,  which  to  us,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  is  not  quite 
clear  without  various  investigations,  and  which  also  is 
not  composed  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take. 
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TACTICS. 


X  HERE  are  only  two  kinds  of  tactici  between  which 
various  modifications  occur;  that  which  calculates  upon  the 
individual  warrior,  and  that  which  builds  upon  masses;  so 
that  in  the  former  the  mass  with  its  dead  weight  does  not 
appear  at  all  and  is  taken  no  account  of,  and  in  the  latter 
the  individual  vanishes  as  insignificant.  The  extremes  of 
these  two  kinds  are  represented  by  the  Homeric  heroes, 
and  by  those  swarms  of  Cimbrians  who  were  held  together 
by  chains.  The  remarks  however  which  will  be  made 
upon  this  subject,  refer  properly  to  the  infantry;  respecting 
the  cavalry,  for  which  many  things  are  different,  I  shall  say 
a  little  afterwards. 

The   tactic   of  barbarians  begins  with  masses :    many 
people  have  never  gone  beyond  them ;  others  have  re- 
turned to  them  again:  that  the  Romans  had  no  other 
system  in  the  infancy  of  their  military  art,  is  clear  from 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,  and  even  from  the  arms 
^  ^  '  of  the  hoplites  of  Servius  TuUius.     This  system  was  en- 
*:  t         c^'*'*tirely  Greek,  and  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  there  was  un- 
.    9-  '^  questionably  not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  Roman 

^^ '  and  Greek  tactics.     It  remained  among  the  Greeks  to  very 

late  times;  the  Romans  broke  up  their  arrangement  very 
early,  long  before  this  time,  and  changed  their  arms.  It  is 
said  that  they  borrowed  them  from  the  Italicans^^ ;  whether 

"»  SnlluBt,  CatU.  c.  51.   (See  above,  p.  99). 
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tlu8  be  80,  cannot  be  asoertained  in  any  way ;  but  so  much 
is  certain,  that  the  Italicans  were  at  this  time  armed  and 
drawn  up  like  the  Romans.^^ 

I  know  of  no  more  brilliant  proofi  of  confidence  in 
oneself  and  one's  countrymen  than  renouncing  the  help 
and  protection  of  the  masses,  in  order  to  develop  living 
individuality  in  the  apparent  helplessness  of  isolation,  even 
against  masses  and  animal  power.  Of  this  scarcely  an  idea 
occurred  to  the  Greeks  when  Iphicrates  formed  his  pel- 
tasts,  a  species  of  troops  which  remained  without  being 
further  improved;  and  this  was  at  Athens:  the  Spartans 
never  thought  it*  possible  to  free  themselves  from  the  old 
routinci  which  experienced  the  misfortune  of  Leuctra  just 
as  much  as  the  glory  of  Thermopylae.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  once  begun  to  change  their  defensive  weapons, 
to  introduce  among  a  part  of  the  in&ntry  a  formidable 
missile  instead  of  a  spear,  to  raise  the  sword  to  an  import* 
ance  never  thought  of  by  the  Greeks,  they  gave  to  that 
which  was  new  and  better  a  sphere  that  was  continually 
increasing.  The  names  of  the  hastates  and  principes  shew, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  former  were  still  armed 
with  spearSi  while  the  latter  carried  already  a  different 
weapon, — ^the  pilum:  and  in  the  same  way  as  to  me  it  is  *  e.^ 
quite  certain,  that  the  later  form  of  the  legion  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so 
I  have  just  as  little  doubt,  that  Pyrrhus  found  the  Roman 
army  already  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Han- 
nibaL 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  appeared  in  Macedonia 
a  different  development  of  the  tactic  originally  common  to 
both  nations,  eicactly  in  the  opposite  direction^  but  not  less 
suitable  for  their  objects  than  that  of  the  Romans.  By 
lengthening  the  sarissae  and  increasing  the  numbers,  Philip 
brought  the  tactic  of  masses  to  the  highest  perfection  it 
was  capable  of,  against  enemies  who  did  not  even  under- 

•*  Polybius,  XVIII.  11,  9.  10. 
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Stand  how  to  adopt  his  improvements,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  opposing  him  with  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  He 
needed  a  numerous  and  quickly  formed  army  :  and  his 
tactic  was  of  that  kind^  that  the  recruit  who  came  in  with 
strong  limbs,  was  available  in  some  way,  if  there  was  need, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  under  the  standards;  he  had 
nothing  else  to  learn  but  to  march  and  perform  movements, 
in  which  his  comrades  trained  him  mechanically,  and  to 
use  the  sarissa,  which  was  learnt  in  the  same  way  without 
any  drilling :  the  sword^  or  the  Blyrian  knife,  came  into 
use  only  in  the  confusion  of  a  close  combat.  For  the  rest, 
the  phalanx  was  not  without  numerous  corps  of  light 
infantry  of  different  kinds,  which  Philip  partly  formed  of 
mountaineers :  and  in  however  great  obscurity  their  pecu- 
liarity may  be  involved,  still  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  essentially  peltasts,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  those  unarmed  hosts,  which  marcht  into  the  field  in  the 
wars  of  the  Greek  republics. 

A  scheme  of  this  phalangite  order  has  been  preserved 
by  the  so-called  Aelian  and  Arrian;  it  is  very  well  known 
and  is  a  valuable  account :  only  one  must  not  believe,  that 
the  numerical  proportions  given  in  it  had  any  estaUidit 
necessity,  nor  that  the  phalanx  was  destined  to  form  in 
the  field  an  immense  unit.  Wherever  this  was  done,  it  was 
an  exception ;  in  the  wars  of  Alexander  especially  there 
are  regiments  of  only  a  few  thousand  men  drawn  up  with 
troops  armed  in  a  different  way  placed  between  them  :  but 
the  compression,  by  which  the  phalanx  when  out'  of  its 
place  became  just  as  useless,  as  it  was  irresistible  when 
in  it,  did  not  happen  in  most  cases  either,  unless  the  lines 
of  this  species  of  troops  were  interrupted  by  some  other 
lines. 

Under  the  Antigonids,  when  Macedonia  carried  on 
wars  only  with  its  neighbours,  the  phalanx  far  from  being 
the  kernel  of  the  army,  was  not  reckoned  higher  than  a 
militia ;  and  when  Antigonus,  the  guardian,  and  the  last 
Philip  past  the  winter  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  face  of 
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the  enemy  with  their  guards,  the  mercenaries  and  the  light 
infantry,  the  phalanx  was  sent  home  and  disbanded, — 
undoubtedly  to  save  its  pay, —  and  was  assembled  again  in 
the  spring.®** 

The  rule  was  for  the  troops  to  be  drawn  up  sixteen  men 
deep^  of  which  the  hindmost  were  so  entirely  regarded 
as  nothing  but  a  dead  mass,  that,  if  the  enemy  attackt  the 
rear,  movements  were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  Ser- 
jeants to  the  front  line:  they  also  had  to  be  armed  with 
aarissae,  which  according  to  the  system  were  to  be  sixteen 
cubits  in  length,  and  in  fact  were  at  least  fourteen^  so  that 
the  heads  of  five  spears  stretcht  forward  with  every  serjeant. 
From  the  sixth  member  backwards  the  men  could  take 
part  in  the  fight  only  by  pressing  forwards  pertinaciously, 
and  their  sarissae  were  of  no  further  use  than  to  serve 
as  a  protecting  roof  against  missiles  above  those  who 
were  before  them.^  Thus  in  this  military  system  every 
thing  was  (Calculated  to  produce  a  mechanical  power  which 
could  not  be  overwhelmed,  and  to  secure  against  all  danger 
those  by  whom  it  was  exercised; — ^a  system,  which  removes 
war  as  far  as  possible  from  the  heroic,  and  must  make 
the  nation  which  ado*pts  it  essentially  unwarlike.  Now  if 
two  such  armies  engaged  upon  ground  suitable  to  their 
tactic,  the  decision  depended,  if  not  upon  some  accident, 
upon  the  number  which  afforded  the  means  of  constantly 
increasing  the  depth  and  the  pressure.  Not  long  after 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian  generals  also  added  artillery  to 
the  phalanx ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  soon  given  up  and 
to  have  been  no  longer  used  by  Pyrrhus:  the  phalanx  was 
too  awkward  to  defend  the  light  catapults,  which  were  thus 
used  against  the  light-armed  troops. 

In  the  legion,  the  depot-batallion  had  been  ddne  away 
with,  and  instead  of  the  different  kinds  of  light-armed 
troops  one  was  formed  of  those  who  hurled  missiles :  two 
others  armed  with  pila  and  swords  were  destined  to  form 

**^  Polybius,  II.  54. 14.  •*  Polybhis,  xviii.  12. 13. 
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a  line  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  progress  of  the 
fight  :^*^  the  fourth  only  half  as  strong  as  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones^  was  armed  with  spears  as  a  reserve.^  In 
what  numerical  proportion  the  different  kinds  of  lighter 
in&ntry  stood  to  the  phalanx  in  the  army  of  Pynhos,  can- 
not be  ascertained  from  the  statements,  which  only  mention 
bowmen  and  slingers^  and  speak  merely  of  hoplites  in  addi- 
tion to  them^  without  sajdng  any  thing  of  peltasts  and 
other  kinds  of  in&ntry^  of  which  Polybius  always  mentions 
several  in  the  Macedonian  armies.  In  a  complete  Roman 
legion  there  were  only  2400  in  the  line,  1200  served  as 
tirailleurs,  and  600  were  kept  in  reserve.  The  Macedonian 
military  system  had  only  a  reserve,  when  a  part  of  the 
whole  force  was  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  was  seldom :  not 
as  a  necessary  preparation  under  all  circumstances.  The 
light  troops  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  firom  the 
Boman  ones,  and  those  of  Pyrrhus  may  have  been  supe- 
riour  to  the  latter:  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  by  fiu* 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  infantry  stood 
in  the  line^:  but  as  the  Roman  soldier,  in  order  to  keep 
his  movements  free,  occupied  twice  as  much  room  as  the 
Macedonian^  the  front  of  a  Roman  consular  army  drawn 
up  in  lines  must  after  all  have  considerably  outflankt  a  pha- 
lanx of  the  normal  number  of  the  above-mentioned  tactitians, 
supposing  equal  intervals  between  the  divisions.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  proportions  prevailing  in  all  ancient 
institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  while  the  Mace- 
donian array  was  sixteen  men  deep,  the  Roman  one  had 
originally  ten  members  in  centuries  of  thirty  men:  three 

*"  In  opposing  the  phalanx,  the  maniples  of  the  hastates  nndonbtodljr 
marcht  into  the  intervals,  which  they  otherwise  only  covered  till  their  time 
had  come. 

^  Guischard's  conjectare,  that  the  triarians  were  chiefly  destined  to 
ward  off  the  cavalry,  is  exceedingly  probable:  bat  they  might  be  employed 
no  less  usefully  in  affording  protection  to  the  hastates  and  principes  in 
rallying. 

"  llie  peltasts  also. 
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in  front  by  ten  in  depth.  This  depth  also  occurs  at  a  later 
time  as  the  usual  one,  although  not  as  the  only  rule,  as 
indeed  I  do  not  doubt^  that^  when  the  number  of  tribes 
again  increast  from  twenty  upwards,  no  anxious  care  was 
taken  to  bring  it  about  by  force.  In  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  although  the  number  of  tribes  was  thirty-three  at 
that  time^  this  depth  undoubtedly  existed  as  a  rule. 

Kow  the  only  mystery  is,  why  a  tactic,  which  does  not 
admit  the  effects  of  masses  at  all,  did  not  regard  such  a 
depth  as  a  useless  extravagance;   nay,  how  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  Roman  mode  of  fighting  a  battle^  which 
depended  upon  the  missile  and  the  sword.    Although  the 
second  line  in  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  quincunx  may  have 
been  able  to  take  its  aim  and  throw  the  pila  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  yet  it  was  only  possible  for  the  subsequent 
lines  in  case  those  in  front  stoopt  down  upon  their  knees : 
the  hindmost  could  not  make  use  of  these  weapons  at  all^ 
inasmuch  as  the  tenth  line  stood  no  less  than  fifty-four  feet 
backwards  from  the  front.     But  the  sword  was  still  more 
than  the  pilum  the  real  weapon,  and  this  could  not  be  used 
at  all  against  the  enemy  except  by  the  first  line:  those  who 
stood  behind  would  therefore  have  been  quite  useless,  until 
the  first  was  thrust  down;  and  the  latter  would  have  been 
obliged  to  bear  alone  the  exhaustion  of  a  single  combat.     I 
do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  proposed  to  himself  the 
solution  of  this  mystery:  no  passage  of  the  writers  affords 
any  help:  and  whoever  has  endeavoured  to  represent  to 
himself  a  Roman  battle,  must  wonder  above  all  things^  if 
be  seeks  explanation  only  firom  what  is  written,  why  the 
decision  did  not  actually  follow  in  a  moment^  as  soon  as  the 
pik  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  lines,  and  the  fight  with 
the  swords  had  begun.     It  is  quite  inconceivable,  why  the 
Romans,  who  arranged  everything  so  practically,  should 
not  have  come  to  our  battle-array  of  three  lines,  which 
would  have  afforded  them  such  great  advantages  by  out- 
flanking the  enemy.     But  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  troops 
were  not  drawn  up  with  a  narrow  front,  the  solution  must 
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lie  in  a  peculiarity  not  mentioned  by  the  writers;  and  this 
shews  itselfy  as  soon  as  one  undertakes  the  task  of  making 
an  infantry  equipt  and  drawa  up  in  this  way,  available  in 
the  whole  measure  of  its  power;  and  its  agreement  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry, and  of  th^  movements  of  its  parts,  lead  us  to 
conclude^  that  another  solution  must  probably  have  been 
overlookt. 

The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Serjeants  over  the  other 
soldiers,  upon  which  so  much  depended  in  the  Greek  tactic, 
did  not  exist  among  the  Romans  in  any  way:  every  soldier 
had  to  be  equally  well  trained  in  order  to  stand  in  the 
front,  and  it  was  only  the  front-line  that  was  of  import- 
ance®^. When  therefore  the  first  line  had  hurled  its  pila, 
it  probably  stept  back  between  those  who  stood  behind  it, 
and  two  steps  forward  restored  the  front  nearly  to  its  first 
position;  a  movement^  which  on  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  quincunx  could  be  executed  without  losing  a 
moment.  Thus  one  line  succeeded  the  other  in  the  front 
till  it  was  time  to  draw  the  swords;  nay^  when  it  was  found 
expedient,  the  lines  which  had  already  been  in  the  fituxt» 
might  repeat  this  change,  since  the  stores  of  pila  were 
surely  not  confined  to  the  two^  which  each  soldier  took 
with  him  into  battle. 

The  same  change  must  have  taken  place  in  fighting 
with  the  sword,  which,  when  the  same  tactic  was  adopted 
on  both  sides,  was  anything  but  a  confused  melee;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  a  series  of  single  combats.  If  the  phalanx 
prest  onward,  the  Soman  sword-fighters,  it  is  true,  could 
not  change  their  places  before  the  points  of  the  lances;  but 
when  matters  came  so  far,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 
more  fitvourable  ground;  and  this  opportunity  of  taking  a 
position,   where  the.  phalanx  was  obliged  to  abandon  its 

*^  Polybius  comparefi  the  power  of  the  phalanx,  to  the  sharp  edge,  which 
is  prest  into  a  thing  by  a  weight,  —  to  an  aze: — the  efficiency  of  the 
Roman  battle-array  is,  according  to  the  same  comparison,  to  be  regarded 
like  the  iiower  of  a  nizor. 
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pursuit  was  offered,  wherever  the  ground  was  in  any  way 
broken.®*  In  this  lay  the  weakness  of  the  phalajix,  which 
Polybius  places  in  such  clear  light :  whether  it  marcht  on 
in  separate  spires,  with  open  intervals,  or  prest  together  in 
one  mass. 

That  Pyrrhus  did  not  deceive  himself  respecting  the 
two  military  systems,  is  indeed  very  certain :  he  admired 
that  of  the  Somans,  when  he  first  saw  it.  After  the 
Italicans  had  joined  him,  he  drew  up  cohorts  and  phalangite 
spires  alternately^,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  two ;  unless  his  principal  object  was  to 
distribute  the  foreiners  and  have  them  immediately  in  his 
power.  Even  if  he  had  decidedly  preferred  the  military 
system  of  the  Italicans,  he  was  far  too  intelligent  to  force  it 
upon  his  Epirots,  and  to  turn  veteran  soldiers,  excellent  in 
their  way,  into  discouraged  and  awkward  recruits. 

As  the  Romans  had  nothing  equal  to  oppose  to  the 
Cretan  bowmen,  so  also  they  were  far  inferior  in  cavalry. 
Pyrrhus  had  Thessalian  horsemen,  either  lent  him  by 
another  king,  or  raised  by  himself  as  master  of  the  country. 
The  Boman  cavalry  at  that  time  had  still  the  same  defects 
undoubtedly,  which  Polybius  describes  it  to  have  had  in 
its  earlier  condition'^,  and  of  which  it  only  got  rid  through 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Greek  arms :  it  had  bad 
pikes  and  inefficient  shields :  and  even  had  there  been  no 
elephants,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  protect  its  infantry 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

"**  That  the  change  of  the  lines  as  described  above  was  by  no  means 
impracticable,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  to  whom  I  stated  it,  but  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  deafening  noise  of  gunpowder  it  cannot  have  had 
even  any  difficulty  with  well-trained  troops,  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  of 
experience  in  these  matters. 

*  Poly  bins,  xvni.  U.  "  vi.  26.  3,  folL 
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▼Ir  HEN  all  the  troops  and  transport  vessels  were  as- 
sembled, which  had  come  from  Tarentum,  the  king  hastened 
to  embark,  although  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  was  not 
yet  over :  and  scarcely  had  the  fleet  set  sail,  when  a  storm 
broke  out  from  the  north,  which  cast  most  of  the  ships  upon 
the  wide  sea,  drove  many  upon  the  beach,  and  sunk  several. 
Pyrrhus  himself  scarcely  escaped  alive  firom  the  shipwreck, 
and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  an  insignificant  force.     Now 
the  king  allowed  the  Tarentines  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
until  the  ships  which  the  storm  had  spared^  were  collected 
near  Tarentum:  but  when  his  troops  were  assembled,  he 
laid  claim  to  dictatorial  power,  without  which  the  objects  of 
the  Tarentines  could  be  no  more  attained,  than  he  himself 
could  exist  with  his  honour  and  his  army.     It  was  not  the 
Tarentines  alone  who  refused  to  engage  in  military  service, 
but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  towns  of  that  time  did 
the  same,  since  it  had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  become 
the  calling  of  the  soldiery:  and  if,  which  rarely  happened,  a 
civic  militia  was  employed,  things  went  on  lamentably:  but 
in  the  phalanx  every  one  was  useful  who  had  strong  limbs;  if 
Pyrrhus  was  to  make  any  use  of  the  population  of  Tarentum 
for  the  in&ntry,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  levied  and 
enrolled  among  his  foot-soldiers,  and  he  had  to  fill  up  im- 
mediately the  gaps  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
shipwreck.     This  was  something  unexpected  :  a  rich  and 
free  people  would  like  to  carry  on  war  by  paying  for  it ; 
if  this  can  be  done  and  it  does  not  touch  their  territory, 
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the  excitement  does  not  appear  to  be  purchast  more  dearly, 
than  another,  though  less  stirrings  spectacle.  When  the 
Epirot  officers  conducted  their  levies  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  bodily  ability,  the  unwarlike  youth  attempted  to 
flee  &om  the  city:  but  the  king  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
guarded  by  his  own  troops.  .  The  rude  &nd  unbridled  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town,  and  especially 
of  the  body-guards,  who  could  not  be  restrained  at  that 
time  by  any  military  discipline  even  in  a  friendly  country, 
caused  well  founded  indignation:  and  wherever  the  citizens 
met  together,  they  gave  way  to  complaints  and  murmurs. 
The  Lacedaemonian  colony  had  sdll  preserved  at  least  the 
name  of  the  syssitia.^'^  These  meetings  and  all  festivities 
were  forbidden:  the  theatre  was  closed^  and  accordingly 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  suspended:  on  ihe  other  hand^ 
the  young  were  ordered  to  practise  warlike  exercises  in  the 
gymnasia,  instead  of  idle  gymnastic  sports.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  any  conspiracy  from  breaking  out,  while  he 
should  be  in  the  fields  he  found  various  pretexts  for  sending 
the  leading  men  to  Epirus ;  open  force  he  did  not  employ. 

The  Romans,  among  other  cares^  were  also  engaged  by 
the  difficulty,  as  to  the  means  of  performing  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  of  renunciation,  one  of  which  was  the  hurl- 
ing  of  a  spear  upon  the  hostile  territory :  since  without 
their  observance  it  seemed  sinful  to  exercise  hostilities. 
The  means  by  which  this  scruple  was  got  over*  is  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  worship  of  the  letter :  an  Epirot  deserter 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land,  which  for  the  sake 
of  the  ceremony  was  regarded  as  Epirus.^  Hereupon 
Laevinus^  led  the  army  into  Lucania,  in  order  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  allies ;  and  as  the  king 

'^  Appian,  Samn.  Exc  viii.  p.  59. 

^  Servins  on  ^n.  jn,  43. 

**  That  he  is  called  Albinos  in  the  mannscriptB  of  Flatarch,  is,  I 
think,  bjT  no  means  a  slip  of  the  pen ;  the  mistake  maj  have  come  from 
Hieronymns. 


dL 
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had  not  yet  marclit  into  the  field,  the  Romans  conquered  a 
fortified  place;  a  detachment,  which  remained  behind  th«ne 
and  ravaged  the  country,  prevented  the  Lucanians  from 
uniting  with  Pyrrhus^  in  the  same  way  as  the  Samnites 
were  undoubtedly  detained  by  Barbula  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year.®^  Laevinus  top  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  send  the  eighth  legion  of  Campanians  under  Decius 
Jubellius  to  Bhegium,  which  was  then  the  only  one  of  the 
Italiete  towns  that,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  supported 
the  Romana:  it  must  also  have  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  Romans,  to  render  the  communication  between  the 
Siciliots  and  Pyrrhus  difficult. 

Pyrrhus  sought  to  avoid  a  battle  until  he  was  joined  by 
the  allies.  He  wrote  to  the  consul,  and  demanded  to  be 
accepted  as  arbitrator  respecting  the  complaints  of  Rome 
against  the  Tarentines,  declaring^  that  he  should  know  how 
to  compel  the  latter  to  satisfy  the  Romans :  he  added,  that 
he  was  ready  to  wait  ten  days  for  an  answer.^  Laevinus 
replied,  that  the  king  himself  must  first  atone  for  having 
come  to  Italy:  but  that  words  were  superfluous,  as  fiither 
Mars  would  judge  between  them.  He  ordered  a  spy  that 
had  been  taken,  to  be  led  through  his  array  which  was 
dravm  up  in  order  of  battle,  allowed  him  to  depart  in 
safety,  and  invited  Pyrrhus.to  come  himself  and  see. 

The  same  object  guided  the  movements  of  both  gene- 
rals. The  armies  met  on  the  Sins  between  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea:  hunger  would  have  compelled  the  Romans  to 
break  up  from  their  encampment,  if  the  battle  was  defer- 
red, and  hence  the  consul  endeavoured  to  force  it.  He 
encouraged  his  soldiers,  who  were  cast  down  by  the  &me 


***  For  the  history  of  this  war  I  shall  quote  neither  Zonaras  nor  PlnCarch, 
80  &r  afl  the  events  are  related  chronologically  :  the  former  would  leave  ns 
very  little  to  be  wisht  for,  if  he  did  not  pass  over  tbu  names  of  places, 
which  may  have  been  quite  unknown  to  hioL 

'^  Dionysias,  £xc.  rvii.  15,  foU.  I  see  no  reason  for  doabtiDg,  that 
the  king  wrote  with  this  intention ;  although  the  letter  which  we  read, 
resembles  a  rhetorical  fabrication. 
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of  Pyrrhus  and  the  terrour  of  his  elephants.  The  river 
<lLvided  the  two  armies;  the  Epirot  corps,  stationed  oppo- 
site the  Roman  camp,  prevented  the  passage,  until  the 
Homan  cavalry^  which  had  crost  the  river  higher  up  unob- 
served, attackt  its  rear,  and  gave  the  infantry  an  opportu- 
nity of  passing  over  to  the  hostile  bank.  Pyrrhus  himself 
now  led  his  cavalry  against  that  of  the  Romans,  which 
stood  the  contest  gloriously  against  a  much  superiour 
force:  a  daring  Frentanian  captain®^  threatened  the  king's 
life,  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  own:  but  as  the  cavalry 
did  not  succeed^  the  king  led  forward  the  phalanx.  If  the 
king  was  killed,  the  war  was  decided;  the  helmet  and  mili- 
tary cloak  of  the  Aeacid  became  &tal  to  Megacles,  one  of 
his  commanders;  the  Epirots  shared  the  mistake  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  beheld  the  royal  spoils  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  if 
Pyrrhus  had  not  made  himself  known.  The  battle  was 
continued  inde&tigably :  seven  times  did  both  parties  ad- 
vance and  retreat  alternately:  the  consul  hoped  to  break  in 
upon  their  rear  with  his  horse }  but  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
had  again  assembled,  and  the  elephants  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  away  from  the  fight,  opened  them  a  passage. 
Horse  and  man  fled  affiighted  at  the  sight  from  the  fury  of 
these  monsters,  whom  they  had  never  beheld  and  supposed 
to  be  irresistible;  the  Thessalians  avenged  the  humiliation 
they  had  suffered  in  the  forenoon;  the  flight  of  the  cavalry 
carried  away  the  legions  also,  and  perhaps  no  one  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  the  fury  of  a  wounded  elephant 
turned  upon  its  own  men  and  checkt  the  pursuit.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  army  fled  back  over  the  Siris,  the 
night  which  had  commenced  saved  them^,  the  conquerors 

^  Id  Plutarch  Oplacns,  in  Floras  Obsidias,  in    Dionysias   Oblacns 
Viiliriiiing. 

^*  It  was  also  a  maxim  with  Fyrrhns,  never  to  pursue  a  defeated 
enemy  to  the  uttem^ost.  This  was  scarcely  the  trivial,  prudence,  of 
not  driving  an  enemy  to  despair:  just  as  little  was  it  the  senseless 
view,  which  regards  every  action  of  a  campaign  as  a  separate  military 
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took  the  camp  without  resistance:  no  battle  could  be  lo6t 
more  decisively.  When  Laevinus  had  collected  the  fugi- 
tives, he  led  them  to  an  Apulian  tovm :  Zonaias  does  not 
mention  its  name,  but  it  can  only  have  been  Yenusia, 
whose  incomparable  advantages  for  ofifensive  and  defensive 
wars  in  these  districts  were  quite  verified  here.  Without 
such  a  fortress,  with  a  faithful  and  powerfiil  population^  the 
defeated  army  would  have  been  totally  annihilated:  now  it 
might  unite  itself  with  the  army  which  kept  Samnium  in 
check:  there  was  now  indeed  nothing  to  prevent  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians  &om  joining  the  conqueror. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  visited  the  field  of 
battle.  Although  his  life  had  past  in  war  upon  war,  yet, 
according  to  the  system  of  warfiure  at  that  time,  he  had 
seen  very  few  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  the  day  of 
Ipsus  itself  had  perhaps  not  been  so  bloody:  he  admired 
the  Soman  ranks,  which  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
sarissae  had  fitllen  even  whei;e  they  had  retreated,  without 
turning  their  back: — ^' With  such  soldiers,^'  he  exclaimed, 
^^the  world  would  be  mine:  and  it  would  belong  to  the 
fiomans,  if  I  were  their  general.^'  In  his  army  the  flower 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  &Uen :  '^  one  more  such 
victory,"  he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  **  and 
I  return  home  to  Epirus  alone."  He  proposed  to  the 
captive  Bomans  to  serve  imder  him:  be  still  recollected 
too  much  of  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  customs  in  war, 
where  usually,  as  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  greater  pari 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  hired  mercenaries,  entered  the 


game,  which  is  sufficiently  gained  when  an  enemy  is  driven  fran  his 
position:  it  was  rather  the  consequence  of  that  carelessness,  which  is 
indifferent  about  dispersing  the  defeated  completely,  in  the  confidence 
of  conquering  always  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  battle.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  case  in  history,  that  generals  who  made  excellent  use 
of  the  day  after  the  victory,  neglected  in  the  evening  to  complete  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy:  and  this  moreover  has  been  done  by  generals  who 
did  not  gl^n  the  victory  unexpectedly,  and  who  nevertheless  did  not 
keep  some  troops  fresii. 
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ranks  of  the  victor:  noiie  did  it^:  PjrrhuB  honored  them 
and  had  their  fetters  taken  from  them.  He  ordered  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Eomans,  without  waiting  for  the  humi- 
liating proposals  of  the  conquered,  to  be  burnt  and  buried 
like  his  own:  hence,  while  the  statements  of  the  dead  in 
other  cases  can  hardly  ever  be  any  thing  else  than  arbi- 
trary estimates,  unworthy  of  all  consideration,  Hieronymus 
who  had  before  him  the  king's  memoirs,  might  here  indeed 
know  the  numbers,  when  he  stated  the  loss  of  the  Bomans 
at  7000,  and  that  of  the  conquerors  at  less  than  400Q. 
The  incomparably  greater  numbers  of  the  Boman  annalist^, 
on  the  other  hand,  desenre  no  more  credit,  than  similar 
ones  which  Livy  mentions,  not  only  from  the  earliest  times, 
where,  whoever  gives  any  thing  rather  detailed,  appears  as 
a  fabler,  but  also  at  those  times,  where  a  contemporary  and 
careful  history  was  not  wanting,  and  which  invented  with 
equal  audacity  as  the  earlier  ones  he  had  copied  from  Va- 
lerius of  Antium  and  similar  writers  ^^:  hence  even  the 
statement,  that  twenty-two  standards  were  lost,  and  that 
1210  footsoldiers  and  802  horsemen  were  taken  prisoners, 
however  unsuspicious  it  may  appear,  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  certain.  To  the  allies  he  gave  a  part  of  the 
spoils :  a  part  which  had  been  selected,  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Tarentum  with  the  inscription,  which 
was  offensive  to  the  Tarentines: 

The  men  anconqaer'd  once, — O,  best  Olympian  Father  I 
ThoM  I  in  battle  conqner'd,  and  those  too  conqaer'd  me.^* 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  were   extraordinary. 


Dion,  fr.  41.  p.  19.  I  do  not  doubt  it  respecting  the  citizens  who 
had  the  complete  franchise; — single  exceptions  count  for  nothing,  as 
there  were  always  deserters; — of  the  Caerites  and  allies  no  one  wiU 
doab't  it,  when  so  many  towns  revolted.  Pyrrhus  too  probably  set  these 
free,  as  even  Hannibal  did,  who  did  not  care  like  Pyrrhus  about  winning 
the  heart 

^  Orosins,  iv.  1,  has  nnqnesdonably  borrowed  them  from  Livy, 
Dionysins  irom  the  same  old  annalist,  but  Livy  past  over  the  estimate 
<of  the  enemy's  loss. 

*^  Orosias  has  preserved  this  epigram  in  a  very  old  Latin  translation, 
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The  Italicans  united  their  armies  with  that  of  the  Epirots, 
and  many  Koman  subjects  broke  their  oaths.  Among  them 
were  the  Apulians,  for  whom  Pjrrhus  negociated  as  for  his 
allies,  although  some  towns  may  have  remained  &ithiii]. 
The  Locrians  betrayed  the  Soman  garrison  ^^,  and  thej 
probably  were  not  the  only  ones  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  away.  The  commander  of  the  Gampanian  legion, 
Decius  Jubellius,  charged  the  inhabitants  of  Bhegiam  with 
equal  treachery ;  and  in  this  crisis  there  could  not  be  want- 
ing  persons,  whose  letters  or  messages  condemned  them; 
the  soldiers  believed  their  lives  to  be  in  danger^  and  their 
thirst  for  plunder  scarcely  required  the  excuse  of  avengmg 
themselves  on  traitors:  Bhegium  suffered  the  &te  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm :  the  men  capable  of  bearing  aimfl 
were  put  to  the  sword^  and  the  women  and  children  made 
slaves.  The  offenders  soon  regarded  themselves  no  longer 
as  Romans,  and  unidng  with  their  Oscan  kinsmen,  the 
Mamertines,  who  had  taken  Messana  a  few  years  befoie 
in  the  same  way,  they  establisht  themselves  as  a  state, 


namelj,  in  two  Saturnian  yerses,  the  former  of  which  in  nz  feet 
seema  to  be  an  attempt  at  an  hexameter,  the  latter  at  the  shorter 
▼ene: 

Qui  antehac  (L  antidhac)  invicti  farere  viri,  pater  optima  Ol3rmpl, 
Hoa  ego  in  pngna  vici,  victuaqae  snm  ab  iadem. 

This  shews  that  lAvj  used  tor  this  history  Latin  sonroes  which  were 
older  than  Ennios,  for  after  his  tame  no  one  woold  hare  translated  a 
Greek  distich  otherwise  than  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  aotfaor  of 
the  epigram  was  probablj  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  who  followed 
Pyrrhns  from  his  unfortunate  native  citj,  and  composed  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  his  last  Tictories. — Oroaios  expressly  refers  it  to  the  battle 
of  Heradea;  otherwise  one  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  the  ^irot 
king  conld  call  himself  here  partly  conquered,  however  much  he  mar 
have  wisht  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  enemies  he  admired:  it  is 
incomparably  better  suited  to  the  battle  of  Asculum:  but  beat  of  all 
to  the  time  which  he  spent  at  Tarentum  after  the  battle  in  the  Am- 
sinian  plain. 

"*  Justin,  xviu.  3. 
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despised  the  supremacy  of  Borne,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  unless  it  touched  their  own  territory. 

Pyrrhus  did  not  like  long  protracted  wars^  and  to  anni- 
hilate Bome^  even  if  he  could  have  thought  it  practicable, 
could  not  have  been  his  intention.  He  wisht  for  a  speedy 
and  brilliant  peace;  it  was  his  maxim  to  try  every  thing 
that  persuasion  could  do,  before  deciding  the  matter  by 
arms.®**  The  present  circumstances,  and  the  dark  appre- 
hension of  a  general  revolt  of  her  subjects,  no  less  than  the 
reverses  she  had  already  suffered,  might  bend  Bome's 
obstinacy;  and  the  captivating  persuasiveness  of  his  friend 
and  minister  Cineas  had  induced  more  towns  to  submit  to 
Pyrrhus»  than  his  arms  had  forced.  Cineas,  a  Thessalian^ 
is  said  to  have  heard  Demosthenes ;  and  with  an  active 
mind  the  early  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  man  has 
its  influence  upon  the  whole  life;  that  he  as  his  pupil  took 
him  for  his  model,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hasty  idea  of 
Plutarch's^  since  forty-one  years  had  already  past  away 
since  the  death  of  the  orator:  and  the  means  which  his 
eloquence  could  make  use  of^  had  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  Demosthenes 
inspired  or  shamed  his  audience.  But  his  mind  and  senti- 
ments were  worthy  of  his  model:  although  a  Thessalian, 
and  living  in  a  degenerate  age^  he  served  of  his  own  accord 
a  prince  of  a  different  country,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  his  best  feelings  and  thoughts:  and  they  were  indeed 
welcome  to  the  heart  of  his  royal  friend.  Some  of  the 
most  generous  resolutions,  which  will  for  ever  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Pyrrhus,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Cineas ; 
he  was  the  king's  good  genius,  whose  fortune  forsook  him 
at  the  time  when  Cineas  probably  died^  namely,  during  the 
expedition  to  Sicily;  from  that  time  history  speaks  no 
more  of  him,  but  of  unworthy  confidants  of  the  prince  who 
was  already  abandoned  to  his  evil  star :  his  fair  days,  like 
his  happy  ones,  were  over. 

•**  Polyaenus,  vi.  6.  3. 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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This  messenger  Pyrrhus  sent  to  Borne  with  proposals 
of  peace®**,  while  he  himself  collected  the  forces  of  the 
Italian  allies;  and  in  the  mean  time  did  not  press  the 
the  defeated  army  of  the  Romans. 

Cineas  neglected  no  means  for  winning  the  heart.  To 
be  known  personally  and  by  name,  was  demanded  by  the 
Yanity  of  the  most  insignificant  citizen  of  every  one  who 
claimed  his  favour :  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  Cineas 
saluted  all  the  senators  and  persons  of  distinction  by  their 
names.^  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
day  after  day  past,  before  he  communicated  to  the  senate  the 


"**  The  mntnal  embassies  in  tliis  war  past  oyer  into  a  IiTing  nar- 
rative at  an  earlj  time,  whence  they  became  yarionsly  embelllflht,  and 
were  freelj  wotkt  up.    Hence  a  part  of  oar  historical  testimonies  places 
the  embassy    of    Cineas    after    that    of  Fabricins :   namely,    Zcnsns, 
and  also  the  Epitome  of    Liyy,  xiii.,  and  Eatropins,  both  of    whom 
together  mast  be  regarded  as    Livy: — while  Bionysins  (Exc.  xyui.  7. 
and   20.    V    ^    S^/aos    kire^^iffaro    iroc^otf    ctfy^n^F),  Appian    (SamiL 
Exc  X.  p.  62.  folL)  and  Plutarch  (Pyrrh.  p.  394.  foil)  adopt  the  oppo- 
site order  of  eyents.    It  is  true  these  may  be  traced  back  to  a  stngie 
authority :  Appian  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  only  have  abridged  Dio- 
nysins :  and  Plutarch  likewise  had  him  before  his  eyes,  and  pcriuKpa 
followed  him  alone,  although    he  knew   the    histoiy    of   Hieronymiuk 
But  even  if  this  were  so,  the  presumption  of  genuine  historical 
cism  is  in  favour  of  Dionysiu9  in  this  period :  he  consulted  and 
mined  the    contemporary  Greek    historians  of   the   war,  Hieronymns, 
Timaeus,  Proxenus,  nay  the  memoirs  of  Pyrrhus  himself;   which  one 
can  scarcely  suppose  of  Livy :  who,  though  we  cannot  know  the  fiact» 
may  perhaps  have  even  pointed  out  the  deriation  of   a  part  of    the 
annalists,  as  in   Hannibal's  march  before  Bome,  where  the  instance  is 
clear  enough  how  little    pains  he    took    to   gain  a  decided    opinion. 
But  besides  the  more  au^entic    testimony,  internal    probability  seems 
to  decide  for  this  succession  of  the  events:    the  terms  after  the  fint 
campaign  had  failed,  and   Pyrrhus  had   taken  up  his   winter-quazters 
at  Tarentum,  and  after  Etruria  had  concluded  peace,  would  have  been 
ridiculous,  and  would  certainly  not  have  perplext    the  senate.     After 
the  first  battle  they  might  have  been  accepted,  and  to  try  negociatioii* 
was  the  system  of  Pyrrhus. — Similar  contradictions  of  the  annalists  among 
one  another  are  seen  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  the  prisonerSy  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  traitor. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N^  vii.  34. 
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proposals  of  peace  which  he  brought  fix)m  the  king^  it  can-> 
not  have  been  he  who  caused  the  delay,  even  if  it  had  de- 
pended upon  him  whether  he  should  have  an  audience  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  time :  a  speedy  decision  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  Pyrrhus,  in  order  to  appear  before  Borne,  before 
Etruria  had  accepted  the  peace^^:  to  the  Bomans  every  day 
of  delay  was  precious^  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  this 
peace,  and  of  completing  the  legions  of  Laevinus  and  forming 
new  ones.  The  terms  of  peace  were  those  of  a  conqueror: 
that  peace  should  be  concluded  with  him  and  the  Tarentines 
that  the  independence  and  freedom  of  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy 
should  be  conceded,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut^ 
tians  and  Apulians  should  receive  back  all  that  the  Bomans 
had  taken  from  them.  Thus  the  Apulians  were  now  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Bomans:  the  Salentines  are  not  spoken  of, 
because  the  Bomans  had  conquered  nothing  &om  them;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  they  recognised  at  this  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Tarentum.^7    The  embassador  declared^  that  as  soon 


***  0v«^8«r, — &9  Kol  iKtlyovs  (robs  Tvfif^vohs)  irpo<r\ifioi,  Zonaras 
(vnL  4).  This  entirely  upsets  that  unworthy  story,  which  he  alone 
gives,  that  Cineas  bought  over  the  distingnisht  Bomans  by  presents:  a 
story,  which  the  cautious  Dion  could  not  have  adopted,  if  he  had  not 
deferred  the  embassy  to  the  time  of  the  winter-quarters.  It  is  how- 
ever obviously  inyented,  in  order  to  oppose  by  the  daring  assertion 
of  the  very  contrary,  the  celebrated  tale,  how  the  same  embassador 
was  humbled  by  the  refusal  to  accept  his  presents.  This  mode  of 
destroying  belief  in  definite  statements  of  virtuous  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  ia  not  unfrequent  even  in  contemporary  events,  may 
proceed  from  vice,  but  also  from  an  honest  hatred  against  that  which 
appears  to  bo  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  such  as  will  rise  in  an  abject 
age  even  in  a  heart  which  is  by  no  means  bad.  The  Parisian  philo- 
sophers under  Louis  XV.  judged  of  the  narratives  of  past  times,  as 
XHon  did  under  Eiagabalus,  and  as  most  of  them  were  certainly  far 
from  being  bad  men,  we  should  not  be  so  decisive  either  in  condemning 
Dion* 

*'  We  know  these  terms  only  from  Appian,  who  must  have  taken 
them  from  Dionysins:  and  their  correctness  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  thinking  man.  In  substance  Eutropius  agrees  with  them :  ui 
partem  IteMae,  quam  jam  armia  occupaverat,  obtmeret.     The  senseless 

2l2 
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as  peace  should  be  concluded  on  these  terms  the  prisoners 
would  be  set  free  without  ransom. 

Posterity  has  always  lookt  upon  these  events  with 
Soman  feelings :  and  no  one  is  likely  to  consider  it  con* 
ceivable^  how  such  proposals  could  be  made  and  listened 
to.  Even  in  the  age  of  Augustus  almost  every  one  pro- 
bably thought  the  former  foolishly  presumptuous^  and  the 
latter  disgracefol:  and  if  Dionysius  and  Livy^^  unques- 
tionably put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Cineas,  which 
recalled  the  reader  firom  declamatory  commonplaces  and 
imaginary  circumstances  to  the  true  state  of  things  at  that 
time,  the  attempt  at  a  similar  representation  will  be  super- 
fluous only  to  a  small  number  of  my  readers:  the  spirit  of 
what  had  to  be  said,  in  order  to  render  the  proposals 
acceptable,  cannot  escape  us :  and  this  is  sufficient,  even  if 


gtatement  in  the  Epitome  xni,  that  Cineas  ovlj  demanded  that  Pyrrhu 
fihonld  be  received  at  Borne,  in  order  to  negociate  in  person,  cannot 
therefore  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Livj : — ^Flntarch's  account  (p.  3M,  D.), 
that  the  king  required  onlj  a  treaty  of  friendship  for  himself  and 
the  Tarendnes,  and  then  offered  aaziliaries  for  Uie  subjugation  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  has  arisen  from  the  silly  haughtiness  of  aome  Bonua 
annalist.  Such  proposals  the  Romans,  unless  they  were  mad,  m^rht 
have  rejected,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that,  if  the  eonqaeror, 
made  such  pusillanimous  demands,  there  could  be  no  fear  of  lonng 
any  thing  by  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  modems  have  pieced 
together  the  history  of  Rome,  requires  in  general  no  notice:  ba: 
there  is  here  a  characteristic  example  in  Freinsheim,  of  the  way  ia 
which  it  was  thought  that  all  isolated  statements  might  be  pa: 
together :  he  takes  the  conditions  from  Appian,  and  then  tacks  on  from 
Plutarch,  that,  if  these  were  accepted,  the  king  offered  his  asaistaiioe 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Who  were  they  then  that  did 
not  already  obey,  with  the  exception  of  the  Picentians  at  the  atmost, 
if  the  south  as  far  as  the  Liris  was  quite  separated? 

***  That  Biodorus,  to  whose  more  meagre  narrative  speeches  are 
forein,  gave  some  in  this  period,  is  clear  from  the  gnomes  extracted 
from  book  XXI. ;  a  few  of  them  are  plainly  to  be  referred  to  Pyrrhns,  others 
seem  to  belong  to  the  debates  at  Rome  previous  to  the  dedaratioii  of  war, 
or  to  those  at  Tarentnm :  the  arrangement  must  be  entirely  revent,  i^ 
what  the  idea  itself  might  otherwise  render  probable,  some  of  them 
belonged  to  such  a  speech  of  Cineas. 
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what  we  must  bring  forward,  may  have  been  past  ovet  by 
the  Greek  orator  as  clear  of  itself  at  the  time. 

"  Pyrrhus,'*  Cineas  probably  said,  '^  makes  war  upon  the 
Romans  without  being  their  enemy.     It  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Epirots,  to  encounter  danger,  not  only  for  their 
own  country,  but  also  for  their  friends  and  allies.^    As 
an    Aeacid^  he  has  indeed   felt  called   upon  to   try  his 
strength  against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^,  but  in 
his  veins  also  flows  Trojan  bloody  and  what  has  called  him 
to  Italy  is  the  prayer  of  the  distrest^  to  which  no  Greek 
can  shut  his  ear,  nor  enquire  whether  they  are  in  fault. 
He  has  discharged  this  duty,  and  may  now  gratify  his  own 
desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and  ally,  after  previously 
satisfying  the  claims  wliich  his  allies   justly  make  upon 
him.     For  this  reason  he  did  not  again  attack  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  advantages   which  an  immediate  progress 
would  have  secured  him,  were  of  less  importance  to  him 
than  the  opportunity  of  proving  in  what  spirit  he  was  car- 
Tying  on   war  against  you.^^     For  himself   he  demands 
nothing:    he    will    quit    Italy  forthwith:    he  is  satisfied 
with  glory:  and,  if  you  wish  it,  with  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans.     The  victory  which  he  has  gained,  not  by  stra- 
tagem and  accident,  but  by  the  open  struggle  of  a  whole 
day,  shews  that  he  need  not  fear  further  battles.     But 
unless  you,  after  knowing  his  power,  fancy  that  you  can 
conquer  him  completely,  you  must  perceive  that  peace   is 
impossible,  unless  the  Tarentines  are  included  on  the  con- 
dition that  all  which  has  past  shall  be  forgotten :   to  make 
any  concessions  on  this  point,  and  not  to  stipulate  for  the 
independence  of  all  the  Italietes,  his  honour  will  not  permit 
him.     The  granting  of  this  independence  will  more  dis- 
please the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  against   whom   you 
have  protected  the  Italietes.     The  restoration  to  the  Ita- 
licans  of  every  thing  they  have  lost,  is  a  condition  of  which, 

•^  Diodonu,  xxii.  exc.  1.  ^  Fansamas,  Attic,  c.  12. 

**  Appian,  Samnit.  &  p.  62.  c  70.  foil 
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the  king  would  willingly  soften  the  harshness  for  yon,  but 
he  was  invited  under  the  promise  of  effecting  this^  if  vio- 
tory  should  favour  him;  and  he  cannot  depart  &om  it, 
without  forfeiting  the  honour  of  his  word,  nay  without 
confirming  the  suspicion,  which  his  desire  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  Romans  already  excites,  namely,  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  break  and  weaken  the  Italicans  and  then  rule  over 
them  as  his  subjects;  perhaps  even  to  abandon  them  again 
to  you  as  the  price  of  your  co-operation  in  his  wars  beyond 
the  sea.  In  unfortunate  times  it  is  the  greatest  mark  of 
wisdom,  to  choose  an  unavoidable  evil  quickly  and  reso- 
lutely, if  struggling  against  &te  cannot  avert  it,  but 
compels  us  at  last,  when  our  strength  is  exhausted,  to 
accept  a  much  worser.  The  terms,  which  Pyrrhus  now 
proposes,  and  which  seem  unacceptable  to  some,  he  will, 
though  with  the  same  desire  of  becoming  the  friend  of 
Some,  not  be  able  to  offer  you  in  a  few  days.  All  peoples 
and  towns,  which  have  shown  either  now  or  before,  how 
indignantly  they  endure  the  municipal  rights  that  have 
been  forced  upon  them,  and  whose  hostages  are  retained, 
Fraenestines  and  Hemicans,  Aequians  and  Sabines,  nay 
Capua  herself,  will  greet  him  as  their  deliverer;  and 
whatsoever  places  he  may  receive  into  his  allianoe,  com- 
pelled by  your  obstinacy,  will  then  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  from  him,  which  now  fidls  heavily  npon 
you  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian  allies.  Before  the 
month  is  over,  the  king  may  be  encampt  with  his  whole 
force  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  outside  the  walls 
every  thing  may  be  lost  to  you,  with  the  excepdon  of 
some  colonies,  the  fall  of  which  may  be  deferred  without 
fear.  Etruria,  which  has  repeatedly  called  in  the  most 
formidable  barbarians,  will  not  let  such  a  moment  slip 
for  rising  again  without  opening  its  country  to  the  bar- 
barians. Be  not  deceiined :  the  hostages  you  have  obtained 
can  no  longer  secure  the  obedience  of  your  subjects. 
Pyrrhus  has  shewn  in  the    treatment  of   his  prisoners. 
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how  he  honours  you:  but  these  prisoners  will  answer 
for  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  every  place, 
that  may  join  his  alliance.  Eight  hundred  knights  are 
in  his  power :  a  smaller  number  who  remained  as  host- 
ages after  the  defeat  of  Gaudium,  had  almost  compelled 
you  to  ratify  the  peace.  Between  Romans  and  Epirots 
there  is  neither  usage  nor  treaty,  by  which  the  king  is 
bound  to  a  ransom.  He  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  them 
as  he  pleases;  that  they  are  not  slaves  whose  lives  might 
be  taken  away  at  any  moment  under  torture,  they  owe 
to  his  generosity,  to  his  belief  in  a  peace  honorable  to 
the  Romans  fix>m  the  very  circumstances  that  he  so  seeks 
it.  If  he  had  not  such  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
if  he  had  with  an  equal  one  so  many  hostages,  he  might 
expect  a  peace  such  as  he  would  dictate:  if  he  had  not 
these  prisoners,  yet  his  victory  and  his  forces  would  lead 
him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  although  some  places  trembling 
for  their  hostages,  might  not  venture  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  Any  other  enemy  but  Pyrrhus  would  conclude 
peace,  only  on  condition  that  such  security  were  given 
him:  Pyrrhus,  like  their  relatives,  will  hail  the  day  when 
he  can  restore  them  to  their  friends,  without  receiving  any 
ransom  for  the  freedom  of  such  worthy  warriors.'^ 

Now  after  Cineas  had  left  the  curia,  and  the  senate 
began  discussing  his  proposals,  days  past  by  in  constant 
meetings  without  their  coming  to  a  decision:  few  had  any 
other  expectations  for  the  future  than  those  he  had  ex« 
prest,  but  they  had  not  the  resolution^  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  utter  ruin,  to  descend  of  their  own  accord 
from  the  highth,  upon  which  alone  every  one  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  existence  of  his  country 
stood.  But  such  barriers  fall,  as  soon  as  persons  come 
to  ask^  whether  such  impossibilities  are  also  rational: 
and  matters  had  come  to  such  a  point,  that  the  fortune 
of  Pyrrhus  would  have  conferred  upon  him  the  most  un- 
heard of  favours^  had  not  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  blind 
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and  lame  and  kept  away  from  the  senate^^,  heard  of 
the  resolution  the  republic  was  going  to  take.  He  had 
himself  carried  across  the  forum  in  a  litter;  and  when 
he  had  been  carried  up  the  steps  of  the  senate-house, 
his  sons  and  sons-in-law  received  him,  and  led  by  them 
and  held  upright,  he  reacht  his  long  vacant  seat,  from 
which  he  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect^': 

**  I  first  pray  to  Jupiter,  the  Best  and  the  Crreatest^  and 
to  the  other  gods,  under  whose  protection  are  this  city  and 
the  Soman  people,  the  Quirites,  that  they  will  allow  my 
words  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  state.^  Many  things 
have  often  increast  the  sorrow  I  feel  on  account  of  my 
blindness,  and  the  more  years  elapse,  the  less  does  recol- 
lection make  amends  for  it;  a  generation  is  growing  up 
in  my  own  house,  as  it  is  among  my  fellow-citizens,  whoee 
features  I  have  never  seen;  and  of  those  who  are  dearest 
to  me,  I  only  know  that  they  are  no  longer  the  same  as  I 
remember  them.  The  city  is  becoming  embellisht  with 
splendid  buildings  and  statues:  I  know  them  not:  and 
when  triumphs  went  up  to  the  capitol,  it  was  denied  me 
to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  best  pleasure  of  old  age; 

""  One  might  be  inclined  to  snppoee  with  Ulpian  l,i,de  poshJando^ 
that  he  had  been  excladed  on  account  of  his  blindness:  that  mntiltion 
ezdnded  from  magbtrades,  is  indeed  certain;  bat  this  regolation  has 
probably  only  reference  to  sacrifices  and  could  not  applj  to  senators; 
the  blind  man,  who  did  not  «ee  his  adversary  in  a  court  of  justice,  conld  cer- 
tainly not  use  the  formula;  and  this  was  probably  the  only  reason,  why  he 
conld  not  postulate. 

**  The  speech  of  Appins  was  preserved;  one  can  easily  conoeive  that 
Cicero  left  it  to  persons  curious  in  such  matters  (Brut  16.  (61.)  ): 
it  may  indeed  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  his  own  speeches,  as  a 
sepulchral  inscription  of  the  Scipios  to  an  epigram  of  Catullua:  and 
there  is  all  the  less  reason  why  an  attempt  to  restore  its  meaning  shoold 
seem  too  bold  an  undertaking.  The  form  in  which  Dionysins  represented 
it,  may  be  perceived  from  Appian  and  Plutarch,  whose  conmion  model 
is  unequivocal:  But  very  little  of  it  appears  to  be  derired  from  an  old 
Latin  original. 

^  Such  a  prayer  formed  the  beginning  of  evety  old  Boman  speech  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi:  Serrios  on  Aen.  zi.  SOI. 
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namely,  to  behold  in  full  measure,  with  what  greater 
magnificence  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  our  vigour, 
possessing  as  we  did  inferiour  power^  our  country  appears 
on  the  higher  summit  to  which  we  have  raised  it^^.  But 
now  I  thank  the  gods,  that  they  have  allowed  the  light  of 
these  eyes  to  become  extinct,  that  they  have  not  seen  in 
the  forum  and  within  these  walls  the  embassador  of  a 
king  who  has  conquered  us;  that  they  have  not  seen, 
how  you  exchange  salutations  and  shake  hands  with  your 
future  friend  and  ally;  nor  will  soon  be  obliged  to  see 
your  new  friends,  the  Greek  king  and  the  Tarentines, 
wheh  together  with  you  they  present  on  the  Capitol  thank- 
offerings  and  donations  on  account  of  their  victory  over 
you.  Would  that  I  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind**,  so 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  hear^  how  so  many  among 
you  strive  to  defend  as  true  the  crafty  assertions  of  the 
enemy's  embassador,  and  are  enraged  against  those  as 
noxious  advisers^  who  only  think  and  vote  as  our  fathers 
have  taught  us,  and  as,  no  long  time  ago,  the  most 
cowardly  would  have  blusht  not  to  express  himself  1 
How  is  it  that  your  souls  have  bent  thus,  which  for- 
merly stood  upright  in  every  storm  *^?  You  are  speak- 
ing oif  peace;  but  is  there  no  oue  among  you,  who  ho- 
nestly deceives  himself,  that  it  is  submission?  This  is 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies^  which  were  repeated 
as  often  as  one  right  after  another  was  taken  away  trom 
us  patricians,  that  the  free  election  firom  among  the  flower 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  equal  citizens  would  place  the 
most  trustworthy  at  the  head  of  the  government.     Such 

^^  He  who  does  not  feel  eqaal  J07,  when  he  sees  in  his  old  age  his 
own  science  hastening  onwards  with  increast  rapidity,  either  cannot 
say  to  himself,  that  he  has  accelerated  its  progress, — or  he  has  ontlived 
himself. 

^  Flntarch  and  Appian. 

^^  Qao  vobis  mentes,  recte  quae  stare  solebant 
Antehac,  dementes  sese  flexere  ? 

Ennias,  from  this  same  speech. 
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pusillanimity  was  iinlieard-of,  when  the  curule  thione  web 
occupied  by  our  houses  alone.  When  we  were  at  liberty 
to  determine,  whether  we  should  defer  our  Tengeance 
against  the  Tarentines,  until  we  could  take  it  to  our 
satisfaction  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  crime; 
when  the  thoughtless  Greeks  alone  could  have  deceived 
themselves  about  out  forbearance^  but  still  in  the  belief 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  might  die 
away,  provided  they  did  not  march  into  the  field  against 
us,  nor  give  any  substantial  support  to  the  Sabellians, 
and  much  less  invite  the  Epirot  king  to  Italy; — then 
we  and  the  people  felt,  that  no  Boman  could  br^the 
freely^  until  Tarentum  had  made  atonement.  And  should 
we  become  reconciled  with  them^  should  they  scornfully 
repeat  our  former  threats,  could  we  then  see  the  light  of 
day? 

^'  The  honour  of  Pyrrhus  requires  him  to  deliver  the 
Greek  towns:  consequently  Neapolis  also  is  to  relinquish 
its  alliance  with  us,  and  join  the  constant  firiends  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Samnites,  and  indeed  free  as  equals  join 
equals:  and  the  Thurians,  who  to  be  sure  are  also  Greeks, 
whom  we  protected  against  the  Lucanians,  and  who  are 
now  exiles  from  their  homes,  which  have  been  plundered 
and  laid  waste,  these  are  not  to  be  restored  I 

*'  How  hi  the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  will  extend  their 
claims  to  territories,  which  we  and  our  fathers  took  firom 
them,  will  only  be  determined  by  their  equity  and  Uieir 
feeling  for  fallen  greatness.     Luceria  and  Yenuda  you 
will  be  obliged  to  surrender  to  them,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,   Sora  and  Fregellae  also,   the  possession  of  which 
your  fathers  riskt  fifty  years  ago,   well  satisfied,   even  if 
a  war  should  break  out  in  consequence;   for  they  knew 
well^   that  the  condition  of  Italy  could  not  remain  as  it 
was,  and  also  that  it  could  not  be  changed  without  a  long 
and   most  severe  struggle.     Of  your  colonists  who  have 
lived  in  such  towns  for  any  time,  the  more  fortunate  will 
cultivate  the  fields  of  the  new  or  restored  proprietors  as 
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sabjects  of  your  enemies^  the  rest  will  return  home  to  us  as 
beggars:  esdled  and  helpless  beggars  will  all  the  citizens  be 
who  caltivate  or  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  domain  land^ 
which  has  been  taken  from  those  ItaUcans. 

^'  These  &ct8^  I  suppose,  no  one  conceals  from  himself, 
and  there  are  few  among  us,  whose  property  will  not  be 
curtailed  by  these  concessions:  but  your  simplicity  is  so 
great,  that  you  not  only  fancy,  that  what  you  are  to  give 
up,  cannot  possibly  be  saved,  but  also  believe  in  the  de- 
lusion, that  you  are  saving  the  rest  which  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  imiversal  ruin.  Ask  Gineas  himself, 
who,  as  a  Greek,  is  said  to  be  an  honorable  man,  whether 
he  believes,  that  the  Samnites,  after  waiting  for  revenge 
for  forty-five  years,  will  think  themselves  compensated 
by  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  territories?  Whether  the 
desire  of  indemnifying  themselves  for  so  many  places  as 
have  been  burnt  down,  for  so  many  deserts  as  our  wars 
have  left  in  their  country,  will  not  immediately. arise  in 
them?  Whether  they  will  not  then  offer  their  assist- 
ance to  every  discontented  people,  which  may  cast  off 
our  dominion  that  has  become  contemptible?  —  He  will 
probably  answer  you,  that  his  king  as  mediator  will  not 
permit  it.  Alas!  the  degradation  of  hearing  such  words, 
which  no  one  in  my  days  would  have  thought  possible  I 
But  you  who  think  that  you  may  easily  govern  subjects, 
supported  by  the  friendship  of  the  prince  beyond  the  sea, 
like  an  Etruscan  town  imder  your  protection,  do  not 
reckon  too  much  upon  it:  the  restless  man  will  be  called 
by  his  fortune  further  and  further,  and  his  mediation  will 
be  disregarded  by  those  who  well  know  that  he  will  not 
for  our  sakes  come  over  to  Italy  a  second  time.  Why 
should  he  weary  and  exhaust  himself  in  order  to  preserve 
you?  If  Bome  falls,  the  bulwark  is  gone  which  drives 
the  wandering  swarms  of  Gauls  towards  the  East;  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  common  With  all  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
wishes  for  nothing  more  anxiously,  than  that  they  should 
pour  themselves  over  Italy. 
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'^  By  such  a  peace  we  give  up  in  one  day  the  con- 
quests of  forty-five  years,  without  even  returning  to  the 
condition  in  which  we  were  before  that  time.  For  then 
the  Hemicans  were  our  firm  allies;  with  the  Aequians  and 
Sabines  we  lived  in  a  peace  that  had  lasted  for  many 
years;  deprived  of  their  territory,  with  the  recollections  of 
the  sufferings  of  war  still  fresh,  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  subjects,  they  bear  their  yoke  with  undissembled  indig- 
nation ;  and  all  the  arms,  which  were  formerly  on  our  side, 
or  at  all  events  not  opposed  to  us,  will  be  turned  against 
us,  as  soon  as  the  Italicans  have  risen  upon  our  ruin.  How 
long  can  Capua,  even  if  it  then  dreads  Samnium  more, 
continue  to  trust  in  our  fallen  star?  How  many  towns 
besides  will  not  rise  up  against  us? 

^'  If  you  now  persevere  in  your  resistance,  all  those  will 
stand  by  you,  to  whom  joxtr  soverainty  is  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  Samnites  or  of  Pyrrhus  himself:  the  Latins 
of  the  QplonieSy  the  Sabellians  who  are  in  voluntary  alii- 
ance  with  you:  —  others,  who  will  remain  submissive  to 
yQu,  so  long  as  they  see  in  you  the  consciousness  of  your 
supremacy: — ^lastly,  the  Carthaginians  are  ready  to  lend  you 
help,  that  the  forein  power  in  Italy  may  be  broken  before 
it  attempts  to  reach  Sicily.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  sur- 
rendered yourselves,  they  will  make  their  own  terms:  to 
foreiners  your  safety  is  indifferent 

.  '^  We  went  with  thoughtless  rashness  to  oppose  an 
enemy,  against  whose  tactics  and  monsters  our  forces  were 
not  prepared  to  stand.  Even  if  this  new  enemy  had  not 
been  commanded  by  a  great  general,  our  forces  might  have 
been  conquered,  just  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls 
the  first  time,  whom  we  have  beaten  so  often  since.  To 
perceive  what  is  useful,  to  recognise  what  is  better  in 
foreiners  and  to  adopt  it  ourselves,  is  the  advantage  of  our 
nation  above  all  others:  if  it  were  not  better  to  preserve 
our  perfection,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  that  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  no  want  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms:  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  use  in  the  field  of  the  suspected  as  well 
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as  the  faithful  subjects.  Only  prolong  the  war,  it  will 
exhaust  the  enemy,  not  us,  Pyrrhus  however  must  be  in 
haste  to  conclude  the  war:  the  boy  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind to  govern  his  own  kingdom,  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
it,  unless  the  Gauls  who  have  already  reacht  its  frontier^ 
prefer  to  take  possession  of  richer  countries.  Moreover  he 
does  not  rule  over  slaves,  and  the  Moloanans  who  expelled 
his  &ther,  because  he  shed  their  bloody  will  not  send  him 
their  sons  across  the  sea,  when  a  countless  host  of  savage 
enemies  threatens  their  country  which  is  already  depo* 
pulated. 

*^  Pyrrhus  has  threatened  you  with  the  fate  of  the  pri- 
soners: I  am  of  opinion,  that  prisoners,  in  case  their  ran- 
som is  not  settled,  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  dead:  the 
Senonians  committed  outrages  on  our  prisoners  and  em- 
bassadors, and  you  have  annihilated  them.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  Pyrrhus,  when  he  sees  that  the  war  cannot 
be  terminated  by  one  short  campaign,  will  fear  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  them.  Let  it  be  well  known,  that  the  Italican 
and  Tarentine  prisoners  shall  answer  for  them ;  a  superiour 
ally  provokes  his  confederates  even  without  his  own  fault; 
and  his  army  which  is  dying  away,  can  only  be  renewed  by 
Italicans  and  Italian  Greeks:  what  would  his  forces  be,  if 
he  made  them  revolt  against  himself,  by  sacrificing  their 
fellow-citizens  to  your  vengeance? 

«  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune**®:  you 
stand  at  ihe  point,  where  the  road  divides, — to  destruction, 
or  to  all  those  hopes  which  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  alone 
removed  from  us.  I  trust,  that  it  is  only  we  ourselves  who 
can  destroy  ourselves;  prophesy,  it  is  true,  I  cannot;  but 
this  I  tell  you  once  more,  that  what  you  were  about  to  deter- 
mine upon,  is  ruin.  My  advice  is,  to  reply  to  Cineas,  that 
we  too  shall  willingly  accept  the  friendship  of  his  king,  if 
he  returns  across  the  Upper  sea,  and  will  sue  for  it,  with- 

"*  Quod  in  canmnibus  Appios  ait,  fabnan  ene  quemque  fortanae. 
£p.  I.  ad  Caes.  de  ord.  rep.  c.  i. 
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out  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Italy:  but  that  so  long  as 
he  remains  in  Italy,  we. will  listen  to  none  of  his  messages. 
Order  the  seductive  embassador  to  quit  our  city  before  the 
nezt  sun  rises.  What  we  have  prepared  hitherto,  let  us 
continue,  and  if  possible,  let  us  make  still  more  vigorous 
preparations.  To  the  Etruscans  we  ought  indeed  to  grant 
voluntarily  that  which  may  give  them  the  appearance  of 
an  equal  alliance,  and  secure  peace  for  ever  between  th«n 
and  us.  They  are  forein  to  the  Italicans,  hostile  to  tlie 
Greeks,  and  related  to  us  by  their  religion  and  ancient  ties. 
Let  your  subjects  feel,  that  you  are  kind  to  the  obedient, 
implacable  to  the  rebellious." 

The  severe  lecture  of  the  old  man,  who  had,  as  it  were, 
returned  from  the  lower  world,  decided  the  question,  and 
Gineas  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city.^^  He  assuredly  went 
away  in  dismay.  What  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  had  filled 
him  with  astonishment:  the  city,  he  said,  was  a  temple* 
and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  In  splendour,  it  u 
true,  Some  was  far  inferiour  to  Athens,  such  as  Cineas  had 
probably  seen  it  before  thie  war  of  Lachares:  nowhere  did 
any  marble  shine:  but  the  aqueducts,  the  quays,  the  wallsi^ 
the  highroads  were  equal  to  the  greatest  works  of  Themis* 
tocles  and  Pericles:  the  temples  and  arcades  were  adorned 
by  magnificent  works  of  bronze  in  the  Tuscan  style  in  great 
abundance,  and  stiU  more  by  countless  trophies:  thus  the 
city  seemed  solemn  Hke  a  temple.  An  Athenian  popular 
assembly  in  its  best  days  might  charm  and  elevate  'the 
mind;  but  it  much  oftener  caused  grief:  no  Greek  senate 
could  inspire  respect;  and  since  in  public  affiurs  externals 
are  not  without  influence  even  upon  the  gravest  man,  the 
senators,  whose  dignity  entitled  them  to  the  purple,  ap- 
peared like  kings  for  this  very  reason. 

While  Cineas  was  still  at  Rome,  two  legions  were  formed 
for  the  army  of  Laevinu^,  which  were  not  levied  as  usual. 


*"  According  to  DionTsius,  the  commonalty  rejected  the  peace:  V  6 
Ki/Aos  &irc^^i|^(<raTo.    Exc.  xnii.  20. 
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but  consisted  of  volunteers.^^  The  herald  called  upon  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms^  who  would  be  ready  to  give  up 
to  their  country  their  bodies  and  their  lives^^  and  the 
crowds  that  were  eager  to  give  in  their  names^  were  as 
great  as  if  there  had  been  donatives  to  receive.  Thus  the 
people  still  acted  confidently  with  their  wonted  feelings, 
without  scrutinising  matters^  unlike  their  nobles.  But  the 
city  itself  was  also  prepared  for  defense.  It  is  probable 
that  Bufinus  conducted  these  preparations  as  dictator;  it 
is  known  that  this  dignity  also  belonged  to  his  honours; 
never  had  there  been  a  more  pressing  occasion  for  appoint- 
ing a  dictator^  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  remain- 
ing at  Eome,  or  the  consuls'  retaining  their  command  in 
the  field. 

Laevinus  had  come  to  Capua  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  consequently  through  Samnium^  which  would  be 
inconceivable,  unless  an  army, — that  of  Barbula,  the  con- 
sul of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  trace  in  the 
triumphal  Fasti  mentioned  above^ — still  maintained  itself 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  country.  In  Campania  he  united 
his  forces  with  the  two  new  legions,  and  firustrated  the 
attempt  of  the  king  upon  Capua,  who  had  prest  forward 
thither^  joined  by  all  his  Italian  allies.  An  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  Neapolis  equally  &iled.  But  the  Cam- 
panian  plain,  the  Falemian  district^  which  was  inhabited 
by  so  many  Soman  country  people^  was  laid  waste  without 
resistance:  Laevinus,  avoiding  all  engagements  with  the 
enemy  who  was  &r  superiour  in  numbers,  followed  the 
army  heavily  laden  with  booty,  and  delayed  its  advance  by 
petty  skirmishes.  Of  the  separate  occurrences  during  this 
interesting  period  no  recollection  is  preserved  :  what  towns 
beyond  the  Liris  opened  their  gates  to  Pyrrhus,  is  unknown 
to  us. 

*^  There  were  conseqaently  ten  now?  the  eighth  was  alreadj  station- 
ed at  Bheginm. 

j 
*'  iavrobs  imliovvtu,  Appian,  Samn.  x.  p.  65. 
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Two  roads  led  from  Campania  to  Some:  the  Appian, 
which  was  not  yet  conducted  through  the  marshes,  but 
past  through  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  could 
easily  be  defended  at  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  near 
Formiae,  Fundi,  Lautulae  or  Terracina^  and  from  one  po- 
sition to  the  other  ;  those  towns  near  the  hills  were 
honored  municipia^  old  colonies  of  approved  fidelity;  Ve- 
litrae  and  Aricia  moreover  were  very  strong  fortresses,  and 
near  the  former  there  was  an  extremely  strong  portion. 
Here  an  obstinate  resistance  awaited  Pyrrhus  at  every  step, 
and  one  which  would  delay  him^  while  he  was  hastening 
onward  in  order  to  bring  over  the  Etruscans.  He  chose 
the  Latin  road,  took  Fregellae  by  assault^'^  and  followed 
his  road  through  the  country  of  the  Hemicans.  If  some- 
what fuller  narratives  were  preserved,  we  should  read  how 
here,  where  the  recollection  still  burnt  quite  fresh,  of  the 
manner  in  which  only  twenty-five  years  before  ancient  pri- 
vileges had  been  destroyed  by  force,  a  part  of  the  territory 
confiscated,  and  corporations  of  citizens  torn  asunder  and 
reduced  to  an  humble  condition, — all  did  homage  to  him 
as  their  deliverer;  that  it  happened  thus,  does  not  requite 
to  be  proved  by  testimony.  He  entered  Anagnia^;  the 
smaller  towns  with  Cyclopian  walls,  which  lie  between  that 
place  and  Fregellae,  the  Romans  probably  did  not  succeed 
in  retaining  by  means  of  garrisons  and  hostages.  From 
Anagnia  he  turned  to  the  right  towards  Praeneste,  whidi 
had  revolted  from  Bome  in  the  second  Samnite  war^,  and 
whose  leading  senators,  that  had  been  guilty  or  suspected 
of  the  same  crime,  had  just  been  put  to  death.  The  acro- 
polis of  Praeneste,  which  was  considered  impregnable,  also 
fell  into  his  hands.^ 

"»  FloniB,  1. 18. 

^  tpedMu  is  T6Xjaf  ^Awayritw,  Appian,  Samn.  x.  p.  65. 

**  See  above,  p.  230. 

**  The  expression  of  Floras  (i.  18):  prope  captam   vrbem  a  Ptae- 
iieftifia  arce  proBpexU^  can  eren  in  such  a  writer  only  be  nndentood 
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His  outposts  advanced  still  five  miles  further  on  the 
road  towards  Borne.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  and  the  army  of 
the  consul  Goruncanius  had  entered  Kome,  while  Laevinus 
making  amends  by  cautious  activity  for  the  reproach  of  too 
great  rashness  in  the  battle,  disturbed  the  communications 
of  the  hostile  army.  This  was  now  all  at  once  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  The  hopes  that  had  been  entertained, 
of  compelling  Rome  to  accept  the  prescribed  terms  under 
her  own  walls,  had  vanisht  with  the  peace  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  had  probably  even  promist  auxiliaries.  For  this 
reason  it  may  have  appeared  just  as  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  city  by  blockade  and  hunger,  —  especially  as 
the  allies  had  neither  a  fleet  nor  a  harbour  upon  this  coast, 
while  Rome  might  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  and 
perhaps  on  that  of  Massilia  also,  —  as  it  was  foolhardy  to 
storm  it :  the  fortifications  were  in  very  few  places  accessi- 
ble to  the  arts  of  besieging  known  at  that  time.  But  it  is 
surprising  that  the  king  resolved  upon  retreating^  instead  of 
establishing  himself  in  the  districts  he  had  taken  possession 
o^  and  gaining  still  more  ground  by  besieging  less  import- 
ant towns,  and  perhaps  forcing  to  an  engagement  the  still 
divided  forces  of  the  Romans.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
that  the  same  impatience  of  the  disappointment  of  an 
expectation,  which  so  often  induced  Pyrrhus  to  turn  back 
too  hastily,  should  have  led  him  to  act  in  this  decisive  way 
without  necessity^  nay^  without  reason :  there  may  however 


literally:  and  the  drcomstances  mentioned  in  the  text  make  it  qaite  clear, 
how  Fyirhos  eame  to  the  acropolis.  Ad  Praeneste  venit,  in  Eatropios,  ii.  7, 
is  to  be  taken  much  less  strictly,  and  the  addition,  milliano  <ib  urbe  xviii, 
shews,  that  in  the  narratiye  which  this  epitomiser  had  before  his  ejes,  the 
distance  from  the  extreme  point  on  the  Fraenestine  road  to  where  the 
enemy  had  advanced,  was  meant:  this  is  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Fraeneste, 
which  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  from  Rome.  Between  Anagnia  and 
Praeneste  there  were  twenty-foar  miles;  consequently  Eutropius  and  Floras, 
who  agree  with  the  exception  of  two  miles,  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Appiaii,  according  to  which  the  king  began  his  retreat  at 
Anagnia.  ^ 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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have  been  much  danger  in  his  position.  The  army  had 
indulged  itself  in  amassing  superfluous  booty^^;  this  booty 
they  dragged  along  with  them;  for  the  Romans  alone 
understood  how  to  rid  their  armies  of  such  burthens,  with- 
out depriving  the  soldiers  of  their  rewards:  and  if  such  an 
abundance  of  booty  would  destroy  all  discipline  in  an  amiy 
thoroughly  united,  much  more  must  this  have  been  the 
case  with  one  consisting  of  different  and  independent  na- 
tions. Here,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  necessity  for  remaining 
stationary  for  a  time,  a  famine  might  come  on;  the  more 
prisoners  a  soldier  carried  with  him,  the  more  difficult  was 
it  to  obtain  provisions;  and  if  the  want  of  discipline  should 
increase  so  much,  that  the  Italicans  returned  home  with 
their  booty,  every  thing  might  be  dissolved.  The  Epiiots, 
moreover^  no  less  than  the  Macedonians,  probably  demanded 
comfortable  winter-quarters^  as  a  right  indisputably  dne  to 
them. 

That  the  Hemicans  and  Praenestines  conjured  the  king 
not  to  forsake  them,  requires  no  narrative  to  believe. 
Whether  taken  with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  the  reso- 
lution to  make  this  retreat  was  followed  by  consequences  as 
important  as  the  retreat  from  the  Champagne,  nay  perma- 
nently by  still  more  important  ones. 

If  Goruncanius  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  to  chastise  them  for  the  ravages  which  must 
have  been  increast  tenfold  at  this  moment, — and  how  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  —  the  Appian  road,  as  it  then 
existed,  was  the  necessary  line  of  his  movements,  as  he 
would  march  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  upon  the  chord  of 
the  Latin  road,  and  separated  from  the  Appian  by  no  great 
distance  and  by  such  districts  as  were  favourable  to  enter- 
prises against  the  heavy  train  of  an  army,  now  too  large 
and  overladen.  Pyrrhus  sent  the  elephants  ahead,  pro- 
bably less  with  the  view  of  breaking  through  obstacles  by 
their  means^  than  of   protecting  them  from  injury.     In 


see 


Appian,  Samn  x.  p.  65. 
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Campania^^  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Laevinusi  who 
joined  by  all   his  reinforcements,  commanded   an   incom- 
parably more  numerous  army   than   on   the    Siris^^,    and 
offered   battle   without  wishing  to   force  it.      "  What  is 
this?  "  he  called  out  at  the  sight:  ''  am  I  fighting  with  the 
Hydra?"    Nevertheless  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  as  a  challenge  commanded  them  to  raise  the 
war*shout  and  to  beat  their  spears  against  their  shields^^: 
trumpets  and  the  cries  of  the  elephants  fell  in  with  the 
innmen^  shouts.     The  Bomans  answered  them  with  such 
joyous  shouts  and  music,  that  the  king  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  strike  the  blow;  — the  sacrifices  excused  it: 
the    Romans    followed    no    fiirther,  the    allies    disperst; 
Pyrrhus  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarentum. 
Here  the  soldiers  enjoyed  themselves,  selling  the  prisoners 
and  booty  and  squandering  the  money.     To  the  legions 
which  had  been  defeated  on  the  Siris,  no  rest  was  allowed. 
Laevinus  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  Samnium,  and  to 
remain  with  them  in  a  fortified  camp,  where,  under  roofs 
of  hides,  amid  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  wrest  their  bread  firom  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged 
throughout  the  winter  to  atone  for  the  misfortune  of  their 
flight.^^      The    want   of   all    information   respecting  the 


"^  Campania  is  mentioned  by  Appian,  Zonaras  and  Eutropius:  if 
this  refers  to  the  coontiy,  to  which  this  name  was  then  limited,  Fyrrhos 
mast  ha^e  crost  the  YulturnuB  not  far  from  Capua,  which  is  not  at  all 
credible. 

**  Certainly  six  legions. 

*  That  is  the  brazen  shields  of  those  armed  according  to  the 
Greek  custom ;  the  Roman  ones,  which  the  Italicans  also  carried,  did  not 
Bound. 

^  Frontinos  tv.  1.  24.  The  district  where  thej  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  winter,  is  called  in  the  manascripts  which  can  all  be  of  very 
little  aathority,  Serinum,  Servium,  StWitum,  Sitrinumf  Sutrinum: 
Ondendorp  should  not  hare  adopted  Firmnm,  even  if  it  had  had 
more  external  aathority  in  its  favour  than  the  statement  of  Scriver, 
that  it  exists  in  some  manuscripts:  if  it  had  been  found  in  all,  it 
should  have  been  struck  out  of  them.    With  that  plaoe  the  Romans 

2k2 
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compulsory  or  voluntary  return  to  obedience  of  the  places 
that  had  revolted,  does  not  prove,  that  those  which  were 
abandoned,  and  near  Some,,  maintained  themselves  during 
this  winter. 

Now  at  least  every  prospect  had  disappeared  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  according  to  the  wishes  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  hope  of  a  successful  negociation  for  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners®^*  without  a  peace  had  by  no  means  been 
previously  annihilated  in  consequence  of  the  propoeals  of 
Cineas.  The  number  of  embassadors  was^  as  usual,  three: 
C.  Fabricius,  Q.  Aemilius  Papus  and  P.  Dolabella:  all 
heroes  of  that  time,  and  who  had  undoubtedly  been  legates 
in  the  campaign  which  was  now  concluded.  In  order  to 
protect  them  from  insults,  Pyrrhus  sent  them  an  escort  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory;  he  himself  with  his 
officers  received  them  at  the  gates.  His  desire  of  termi- 
nating the  war  as  a  friend  of  the  Bomans^  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  "which 


had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Mj  alteration  is  made  from  the  fomiB  of 
the  letters,  and  internal  reasons  for  it  I  have  explained  in  the  text. 
A  preposition,  either  ad  or  in,  must  certain!/  he  restored:  the  bad 
quarters  were  not  in  a  town.  One  might,  together  with  ad^  write 
Ferentinum,  F.  and  S.  resembling  each  other  very  mnch  in  the  semi- 
qnadrata:  a  greater  errour  in  the  forms  of  the  characters  is  to  me 
more  probable  than  the  omission  of  seyeral  letters;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  a  sufficiently  bad  life  during  the  winter  before  Ferentuiixm, 
which  had  revolted  according  to  my  supposition,  in  order  \o  reduce 
it  by  famine.  The  excellent  Badbod  Scheie  had  a  similar  idea  in  his 
reading  in  Setinum. 

"^  These  were  now  no  longer  those  of  the  battle  only;  but  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  in  the 
places  he  had  conquered,  as  Fregellae,  the  Boman  garrisons  also 
which  had  been  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  towns  which  had  over- 
come them  as  Locri.  And  thus  Appian's  expression,  that  they  were 
a  large  number  (roio^ovs  mai  rwroirovs  p.  65),  may  be  quite  correct: 
which  is'  in  accordance  with  Dionysius  (ir«AAo6s  acol  &7a0o^,  p^  745, 
Sylb.),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (magnus  numenu,  ii.  7.  15.)  Those  who 
were  unarmed  feU  to  the  share  of  the  soldiers  as  booty,  and  do  not  here 
come  into  consideration  at  all. 
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already  made  him  impatient  to  conclude  the  war  in  some 
honourable  manner. 

The  business  of  the  embassadors  was  to  obtain  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  return  for  Tarentines  and  other 
allies,  or  their  ransom.  The  king  was  no  longer  in  such 
a  position  as  to  appear  able  to  shew  to  his  allies,  how  little 
he  deemed  them  equal  to  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  he 
rejected  the  proposal ;  what  he  granted  instead,  was  sug« 
gested  to  him  by  a  prudent  calculation  of  determining  the 
decision  of  a  republican  people  by  direct  individual  influ- 
ence^ and  by  the  desire  of  expressing  to  the  Romans  his 
feelings  for  them  and  their  virtue.  He  gave  all  the  pri- 
soners permission  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  embassadors 
and  there  celebrate  the  Saturnalia.  If  then  the  senate 
accepted  his  terms^  they  were  free:  but  if  this  were  not 
done  by  a  certain  day^  they  pledged  their  word  to  return. 
What  he  here  expected  of  thousands,  he  would  in  Greece 
have  believed  possible  only  of  a  few  Spartans. 

The  prisoners  who  had  obtained  this  furlough^  sup- 
ported by  numerous  connections^  exerted  all  their  powers 
in  vain  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  make  peace :  they 
were  obliged  to  return  into  captivity,  and  the  senate  de- 
nounced the  punishment  of  death  against  those  who  should 
be  untrue  to  their  word ;  so  that  not  a  single  one  remained 
behind  under  any  pretext.®^^ 

'^  This  is  the  narrative  in  Appian,  Samn.  x.  p.  66.  67.  and  Plutarch, 
F/irh,  p.  S96.  b.  Bat  respecting  this  erent  there  likewise  exists  an 
entirely  different  set  of  reports,  which  turn  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  the  prisoners  were  set  free  unconditionally;  among  them  was 
liivy, — according  to  the  Epitome  xui,  Florus  (i.  18),  Eutropius  (ii.  7), 
and  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  85, — and  Dion,  according  to  Zonaras  (yiii.  4). 
And  that  Ennius  at  least  agreed  with  them  follows  from  the  speech 
addressed  to  the  Koman  embassadors :  hoc  simul  aecipite  dictum : — 
Dono:  duciU : — and  from  the  circumstance  that  Cicero,  when  he 
wrote  down  the  beautiful  saying  of  the  old  poet,  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  an  obligation  to  return  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
inasmuch  as  he  mentions  only  the  example  of  Regulus  and  of  the 
prisoners  of  Cannae  (de  Off.  i.   13.  and  uu  31.  32).    These  authorities 
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This  embassy  is  more  celebrated  in  history  than  any 
other  is  or  will  be^  because  in  it  Pyrrhus  became  acquainted 
with  Fabricius.  The  difference  in  the  virtue  of  two  noble 
men,  who,  belonging  to  nations  entirely  different,  had  no 
resemblance  at  all  in  education,  belief,  manners  and  cul- 
tivation, is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  What  is 
recorded  respecting  them,  and  certainly  by  Greeks,  is  so 
generally  known,  and  conversations  without  witnesses, 
which  may  not  have  been  written  down  till  they  had 
past  through  numerous  mouths,  are  so  far  removed  firom 
historical  credibility,  that  I  may  pass  them  over. 

Compelled  to  confine  his  plans  to  obtaining  gradual 
conquests  from  the  Romans,  the  king  opened  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  467  (473),  in  Apulia  by  laying  siege  to 
fortified  places :  if  he  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Bomans 
of  these,  then  Samnium  was  no  longer  surrounded,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Yultumus  was  cleared  of  ene- 
mies. The  most  important  however  of  all  fortresses, 
which  Borne  possest  in  Apulia,  was  Venusia;  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  near  A  senium  in  Apulia,  where 
the  two  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Decius,  with  their 
united  armies  met  P3nThus,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  then  besieging  Venusia,  and  that  they  came  to 
its  relief.  The  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time, 
with  very  little  inclination  to  begin  a  battle  :  in  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus  alarm  had  been  spread  by  the  Italicans  by  the 
expectation,  that  the  plebeian  consul,  after  the  example  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  would  devote  himself  to  the  gods 

may  decide  many  a  one  against  the  narrative  I  have  chosen,  which 
indeed  I  consider  to  be  that  of  Dionysias  alone,  especially  aa  his 
narrative  (Exc.  xviii.  27)  breaks  off  in  snch  a  manner,  that  one 
might  also  place  him  on  the  other  side.  But  this  appearance  signifies 
nothing:  Appian  and  Plutarch  probably  followed  him  here,  as  they 
always  do;  and  the  contemporary  Greeks  whom  he  made  nse  of,  were 
a  hundred  years  older  than  Ennius :  —  and  the  succession  of  ercnts 
thits  fits  incomparably  better. — There  is  again  another  narrative  in 
Justin  (xviii.  I)  that  only  two  Ii  and  red  prisoners  were  set  free  witboat 
ransom. 
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of  the  lower  world  and  them  to  destruction  ;  an  apprehen- 
sion^ which  induced  Pyrrhus, — who>  in  perplexing  himself 
between  a  foreboding  beUef  in  mysterious  powers  and  the 
influence  of  the  Epicurean  circles  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, would  probably  have  been  unable  to  see  such  an 
attempt  at  magic  without  uneasiness,  even  apart  from  the 
disposition  of  his  soldiers, — to  publish  a  description  of  the 
attire  which  the  devoted  man  would  wear,  and  to  command 
that  whoever  appeared  in  it  should  on  no  account  be  in- 
jured, bat  taken  alive ;  and  also  to  inform  the  consul,  that 
if  he  should  then  come  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  treat 
him  as  an  honourable  warrior,  but  as  a  juggler  who  dealt  in 
evil  arts. 

Asculum  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
Apulian  plain:  and  on  ground,  where  Pyrrhus  was  unable, 
to  some  extent,  to  use  the  forces  in  which  his  strength  lay, 
the  advantage  in  the  first  engagement  was  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  Bomans.  But  Pyrrhus  manoeuvred,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  march  into  the  open  plain.^^^ 
His  intention  was  to  decide  the  battle  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  Siris,  and  the  elephants  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  light-armed  soldiers  were  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the 
legions.  The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand,  made  super- 
human efforts  to  effect  what  was  impossible: — to  over- 
whelm the  phalanx  in  front :  every  Boman,  who  threw 
himself  upon  the  sarissae,  did  what  has  made  Arnold  of 
VVinkelried  immortal;  but  in  vain;  where  Pyrrhus  him- 
self commanded,  the  fruitless  attack  became  changed  into 
flight.  At  the  same  time  the  elephants  had  broken  into 
the  lines  irresistibly,  and  frightened  the  cavalry.  But 
the  field  of  battle  was  not  far  from  the  Boman  camp, 
and   this  saved  the  defeated  :    hence  only  6000   of  the 

'  '^  We  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  this  took  place  on  the  d^y 
following,  since  the  narrative  of  Hieronymas  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  report  of  Plutarch,  who  also  read  it  with  haste.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  likely,  that  their  earlier  engagement  was  overlookc  by 
Dionysius. 
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Romans  fell:  of  the  troops  of  Pyrrlias,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  king,  3505.     This  was  the  account  of  Hie* 
ronymus  of  Cardia,  a  contemporary,  who  wrote  in  a  dis- 
paraging manner  of  all   other   kings,  and   favored  none 
but  Antigonus,  the  adversary  of  Pyrrhus.®'*    Now  when 
he  is    silent  respecting  the    fact,  that  after    the  battle 
had   lasted  till    sunset,   Pyrrhus  retired  from    the  field, 
wounded   in   his   arm    by  a  pilum,  and   that  this  saved 
the    Bomans    from   a  defeat;^'    this  can    surely   neither 
have  been  unknown  to  him,   nor  can  he  have  wiaht  to 
pass  it  over   in  silence:   and  even   if  the  king's  reports 
reduced  the  number  of  his  own  dead,  perhaps  by  pass- 
ing over  the  loss  of  his  allies,  they  certainly  did  not  di- 
minish the  loss  of  the   Romans  also  by  three  fifths.     1 
suspect,   that  Dionysius    copied  Timaeus,    who^  as   it   is 
known^  related  this  war  in  a  special   work.      It  is  tme 
that  that  account   was  found  in  the   Roman   annals  also, 
for   Livy  had    it:^®  one   might  be  inclined   to   believe, 
that,  as  a  compensation  for  it,  Fabricius  was  wounded, 
according   to  the  same    account.^^     There    seems   much 
more  trustworthiness   in   the   statement,  that    the    king's 
camp  was  plundered  during  the  battle  by  his  own  auxi- 
liaries, which  might  deprive  him  of  a  real  victory."     But 
now  when  the  Roman  annalists,  after  the  assertion  which 
is  itself  untrue,  that  the  day  remained  undecided,  go  so 
far  as  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  decisive  victory,  in  which 
half  of  the  enemy's  army  20,000  men  had  fallen,  and  of 
their  own  which  was  equally  strong,  only  5000,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  reject  them,  along  with  their  statements, 
respecting  the  number  of  standards  lost  on  both  sides  :^ 

^*  Pansanias,  Attic,  c.  9,  10. 

^'  Dionysius  in  Flatarch,  Fyrrh,  p.  397.  A. 

^  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  found  in  Eutropius,  u.  8,  and  Orosins, 
IV.  1.  "  Orosius,  IV.  1. 

^*  Since  the  movement  of  troops  to  stop  the  mischief,  appeared  like  a 
disposition  for  a  retreat.^ According  to  Dionysius  the  maraodera  were  Saro- 
xutes,  according  to  Zonaras,  Apulians. 

^'  In  Orosius  iv.  1. 
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nay  also  respecting  the  drawing  up  of  the  allied  army***: 
and  how  the  elephants  were  rendered  wild  by  firebrands 
and  driven  upon  their  own  people  *^  And  that  no  one  may 
deceive  himself,  as  to  what  the  history  of  this  war  was  in 
the  Roman  annals,  we  must  remark,  that  a  tradition^  which 
Cicero  himself  believed,  and  which  may  probably  have  come 
early  into  his  memory  from  Ennius, —  as  every  reader  of 
Shakespeare  retains  his  descriptions  indelibly  in  opposition 
to  the  correctness  of  a  critical  history, — related,  that  Decius, 
the  grandson,  had  devoted  himself  in  this  battle  to  the  gods 
of  the  dead". 

'^  In  Frondntis,  n.  S.  21.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
express  statement  of  Polybins,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  ap  spires  and  co- 
horts alternately:  on  the  Siris  he  had  not  yet  any  Italicans,  aud  if 
be  stationed  them  apart  at  Asculnm,  the  former  arrangement  could 
only  have  taken  place  in  the  last  battle;  and  then  the  result  would 
have  decided  against  it  and  in  favour  of  the  phalanx.  To  set  forth 
other  reasons  against  the  probability  of  this,  would  lead  too  far. 
Such  transitions  in  the  narratives  may  in  qniet  times  of  peace  seem  qnite 
inconceivable.  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  a  heroic  battle,  which  was 
however  decisively  lost,  but  its  consequences  checkt  by  a  treaty:  and  I  also 
saw,  through  what  steps  after  a  few  days  all  the  conquered,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  fire,  came  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  victors. 

*'  I  will  by  no  means  deny,  that  the  Romans  tried  this  method 
to  ward  off  the  animals,  as  we  read  in  Orosius  and  Zonaras,  and  also 
in  Vegetius,  iii.  24.  For  Friensheim  has  certainly  made  a  happy 
conjecture  in  supposing,  that  the  description  of  the  machines  for  this 
purpose  refers  to  this  battle.  If  such  machines  were  used,  we  must 
suppose  that  they  were  drawn  up  to  the  place  where  the  attack  was 
expected,  and  the  horses  taken  off:  for  by  far  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  elephants  consisted  in  their  becoming  shy;  but  I  think  it 
quite  certain,  that  the  success  was  any  thing  but  important.  Aelian, 
H.  A.  1. 38,  knows  a  far  simpler  means,  which  the  Romans  made 
nse  of  to  render  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  shy:  namely,  a  herd  of 
swine. 

**  The  confusion  in  Zonaras,  according  to  whom  the  consuls  first 
cross  the  river  (Dion  was  certainly  thinking  of  the  Aufidus),  con- 
quer, and  yet  cross  again  afterwards  from  their  camp,  is  one  which 
we  might  feel  inclined  to  set  down  to  his  own  account:  Dion  has  to 
answer  for  the  statement,  that  Pyrrhus  left  them  the  choice  of  the  field  of 
battle. 
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It  was  quite  a  fruitless  victory:  Pyrrhus,  so  &i  {rem 
attempting  to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  withdrew  to  Taren* 
turn.  The  flower  of  his  troops  lay  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  after  this  sight  the  king  had  answered  the  congratu- 
lations by  saying :  '*  One  more  such  victory,  and  I  am 
lost  r^  The  want  of  discipline  among  the  allies  and  their 
bad  disposition,  which  were  manifest  by  their  plundering 
the  camp  on  the  day  of  battle^  shewed  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  them:  two  different  occurrences 
however,  seemed  to  have  rendered  his  retreat  unavoidable, 
and  also  the  inactivity  in  which  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year  past  away.  Rome  and  Carthage,  which  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  treaty,  concluded  a  close  defensive 
alliance  ^^^  It  was  provided,  that  neither  should  make  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus  without  the  accession  of 
the  other,  in  order  that,  if  he  attackt  the  latter,  the  former 
might  still  have  the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxi- 
liaries were  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send 
them;  the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro,  were  to  be 
given  by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  but  the  marines 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their  will.  This 
clause  '*  in  case  of  need,"  Carthage,  with  the  wish  of  com- 
pelling Pyrrhus  to  return  to  Epirus,  may  probably  have 
interpreted  in  such  a  way,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  sum- 
mons from  Rome,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  gal- 
leys^ under  Mago  cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  senate.  It  was  dismist  with  thanks  without  being 
used;  probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poe- 
nians  to  carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian 
towns  ^^,  or  because    it   feared  lest  they  should  estabUsh 

*"  Poljbius,  in.  25.    The  Epitome  mentions  it  after  the  battle  of  Asca- 
lum:  but  we  cannot  rely  mnch  upon  this  I  think. 

^  Valerius  Maximui*,  iii.  7.  10:  or  one  hundred  and  twenty.    Justin, 
xviii.  2. 

^  As  thej  had  a  right  to  do  according  to  the  treaty,    Pglybiu^,  lu.  24, 
and  as  the  liomuns  stipulated  for  themselves  with  the  Actoliaus. 
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themselves  in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  assist- 
ance*^.  The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  as  a 
neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as  the  latter 
was  already  known  to  have  directed  his  thoughts  to  Si- 
cily*^. Moreover  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  this  year 
the  Gauls  had  invaded  Macedonia^  and  the  frightful  defeat 
had  occurred^  in  which  king  Ptolemy  fell  and  his  army  was 
annihilated.  Epirus  itself  was  thereby  threatened  with 
great  danger;  to  take  recruits  from  thence  became  impos* 
sible:  still  less  could  any  one  think  of  auxiliary  troops^ 
such  as  had  previously  been  given  through  the  wish  of 
keeping  Pyrrhus  employed  at  a  distance.  Disturbances 
broke  out  among  the  Molossians^:  the  youth  fell  in  a 
hopeless  war,  while  the  depopulated  country  abandoned  by 
its  king^  was  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barians But  the  war  prest  heavily  upon  the  Bomans  also; 
and  it  must  have  been  all  the  more  difficult  to  raise  the 
taxes,  as  so  much  of  the  domain  land  and  such  as  was 
assigned,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  it  may  have  been 
about  this  time^  that,  as  the  public  purse  was  drained^  an 
oracle  coming  from  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  inspired 
confid^cc;  money^  it  said^  would  not  be  wanting,  if  the 
people  exercised  arms  and  justice  ^^.  Thus  the  war  was 
very  disagreeable  to  both  parties,  and  the  hopes  in  Sicily, 
which  promist  to  compensate  Pyrrhus  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  Italy^  made  him  more  and  more  impatient  to  be 
able  to  proceed  thither^  and  an  occurrence  which  became 
the  occasion  of  terminating  the  hostilities^  happened  so 
opportunely  and  was  made  use  of  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  it  any  thing  better  than  a  stratagem 
that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

This  is  the  famous  history  of  the  traitor,  who,  when 

"^  Thiis  arranged  and  understood,  this  remarkable  occnrrence  is  freed 
from  all  absurdities,  which  attach  to  the  narrative  of  those  thoughtless 
declaimers. 

*^  Justin,  xviii.  2.  ^  Appian,  Samn.  xi.  p.  67. 

^  Suidiis,  s.  y.  Mdyriros, 
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the  consuls  C.  Fabricius  and  Q,  Papus  were  opposed  to 
Pyrrhus  in  468  (474),  offered  to  poison  the  king,  and 
whose  intentions  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  honestly  de- 
nounced: for  this  general  statement,  after  removing  the 
contradictions,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  history  which  has 
been  repeated  innumerable  times  ^.  Now  I  will  by  no 
means  deny,  that  the  complete  incompatibility  of  seTeral 
accounts,  when  all  criteria  are  wanting  for  deciding  in 
favour  of  one^  does  not  prove  that  all  are  invented :  nay, 
if  all  which  are  preserved  were  so,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  one  which  was  akin  to  them  and  founded  on  a  histori- 
cal basis,  has  been  lost  to  us.  But  the  credulous  on  the 
other  hand  should  not  deny,  that^  where  such  contradic- 
tions exist  in  an  affair  that  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
there  prevails  a  rumour  which  forms  statements  arbitra- 
rily, and  which  may  begin  not  only  with  very  slight  and 


"^  According  to  two  accounts  the  criminal  was  a  noble  who  came 
sccretlj  to  Fabricios.  Valerius  Antias,  and  Valerius  Mazimns  who 
copied  him,  called  him  Timochares  of  Ambracia,  and  state  that  be 
intended  to  avail  himself  of  his  sons,  who  served  as  cup-bearers  (here 
a  recollection  of  lollas  is  at  play);  and  that  Fabricius  reported  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  which  sent  embassadors,  but  with  the  command 
to  keep  secret  the  name  of  the  guilty  man.  Claudius  Qnadrigarinsi 
and  Dion  (Zonaras)  who  copied  him,  call  him  Niciaa,  and  state  that 
it  is  the  consuls  who  write  and  denounce  the  criminal  A  third 
account  leaves  the  traitor  nameless,  but  says  that  he  was  denounced 
by  Fabricius  and  delivered  up:  this  account  is  found  in  the  i^itome, 
Cicero  and  Appian,  to  the  last  of  whom  I  unhesitatingly  ascribe  die 
fragment  in  Suidas  which  bears,  no  name,  s.  v.  hwoaniyow^^s.  All 
these  therefore  contradict  that  version  of  the  legend  wliich  has  been 
most  widely  spread,  that  the  king*s  physician  was  the  guilty  persoft. 
But  those  who  adopted  this  version  again  disagree  from  one  another: 
according  to  Seneca,  Plutarch  and  Aelian  he  sent  a  letter  and  was 
betrayed:  and  as  Claudius  gave  the  letter  of  Kicias,  so  Plutarch  gires 
this  one:  according  to  Florus,  Victor,  Eutropius  and  St.  Jerome,  he  had 
come  into  the  Roman  camp  and  was  delivered  up.  Now  to  multiply 
the  differences  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  St.  Jerome,  connects  the 
occurrence  with  the  battle  of  Asculum,  and  the  physician  offers  to  poison 
the  king*s  wound.  Florus  names  Curius  instead  of  Fabricius,  and  Aelian 
the  physician  Ciueas! 
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insignificant  materials,  but  sometimes  creates  them  entirely 
or  transfers  them  from  forein  countries  and  times:  a 
thoughtful  historical  narrative  rejects  such  things.  But 
in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  doubtful^  that  it  was 
only  a  report  that  was  spread,  which  gave  both  powers  a 
decent  pretext  for  negociating  and  concluding  a  truce,  not- 
withstanding the  former  declarations  on  both  sides.^^^ 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  accept  no  embassy,  until  Pyr- 
rhus  should  have  quitted  Italy;  but  such  an  embassy  as  the 
one  in  which  Gineas  led  back  all  the  prisoners  clothed  and 
honored  with  presents^^^  and  offered  the  king's  thanks  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  could  not  come  under  this  decree. 
What  had  been  refused  to  the  Koman  embassador  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  was  now  freely  granted^  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  allies  which  had  been  then  rejected,  was  now 
accepted^  and  this  may  have  calmed  their  excited  passions. 
To  obtain  for  hb  allies  a  tolerable,  and  for  himself  a 
decent,  peace,  was  the  commission  of  his  embassador. 
Those  who  had  remained  steadfast  in  danger,  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  from  making  use  of  their  good 
fortune:  and  although  it  was  a  glorious  thing  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  increase  the  wealth  of  one^s 
house,  yet  men  and  women  refused  the  rich  presents  of 
money  and  ornaments  which  were  sent  them,  offering  their 
friendship  without  gifts,  if  Pyrrhus  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  republic.'^  That  however  a  truce  was  concluded, 
under  cover  of  which  Pyrrhus  went  over  to  Sicily,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  express  words  of  Appian  :^ 

***  The  coune  of  things  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  year  1806,  when 
Fox   assumed  the  appearance  of  revealing  the  pretended  plot  against . 
Napoleon's  life:  it  was  known  on  both  sides  that  they  were  playing  a  farce, 
and  they  did  not  deceiye  one  another:  an  opportunity  for  negociating  was 
thos  obtained. 

^  Dionysius,  Ex.  ziz.  3. 

**  Appian,   Samn.   zi.  p.   67,  Valerias  liaximns,  iv.  3.  14,   LiTy, 
xzxiv.  4. 

Si^rXci,  Appian,  Sam.  xu.  p.  69.    Jn^tin»  xni.  S,  who  speaks  of  a  mission 
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peace  was  again  refused,  until  he  should  have  evacuated 
Italy. 

This  was  not  done;  the  command  of  the  troops  which 
kept  possession  of  Tarentum  and  the  Italiete  towns,  was 
given  to  Milo:®^  Alexander  the  king's  second  son,  resided 
at  Locri  as  govemour.^^  The  Tarentines  demanded  that 
the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn,  if  the  Epirot  army  would 
no  longer  assist  them  in  the  field;  but  Pyrrhus  bade  them 
accommodate  themselves  to  his  circumstances.  He  had  no 
want  of  valid  reasons  to  justify  himself  against  the  com- 
plaints of  his  allies.  It  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  their 
common  interests — ^he  might  have  said  to  them, — that  he 
should  accept  the  throne  offered  by  the  Siceliots,  which 
would  secure  him  the  soverainty  over  the  whole  island: 
that  from  Epirus  he  could  obtain  no  reinforcements:  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  people  must  be  in  arms, 
looking  for  the  direction  in  which  the  monstrous  hordes  of 
the  Gauls  would  turn:^  that  Sicily  cleared  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, would  be  able  to  afford  both  men  and  money;  and 
that  from  thence  he  should  be  able  to  support  Italy  pei^ 
manently.  That  he  had  completely  fulfilled  the  obligations 
he  had  undertaken,  he  might  have  said,  was  attested  by  the 
battles  he  had  sustained,  the  first  of  which  he  had  fought 
without  a  single  Italian  cohort,  while  in  the  second  he  had 
conquered  by  his  own  men  alone,  and  through  their  want  of 
discipline  had  been  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
Nowhere  had  they  performed  what  he  had  expected  from 
them  according  to  their  promise.  He  would  not  withdraw 
from  them  any  of  their  own  forces,  and  it  was  only  in  a 


of  Fabricitis  and  a  fonnal  eoncliuion  of  peace,  would  prove  atfll  more, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  afterwards  confound  the  two  embassies  of 
Cineas. 

^^  Zonaras,  viii.  5.  "  Justin,  xvin.  S. 

^  Those  of  Brennus  and  AcicUorius,  which  were  completely  de< 
stroyed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  OL  125.  2,  on  their  march  to 
Delphi. 
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defensive  war  that  the  garrisons^  for  which  he  weakened  his 
own  forcses,  were  an  important  assistance:  if  he  himself 
should  remain  in  Italy  with  no  greater  forces  than  he  now 
possest,  he  should  not  any  the  more  be  able  to  keep  away 
the  war  from  their  territory,  and  this  was  the  consequence 
of  their  lukewarmness,  or  their  weakness. 

Two  years  and  four  months  after  he  had  landed  at 
Tarentum,®^  Pyrrhus  embarkt  his  elephants,  eight  thou- 
sand footsoldiers  and  an  indefinite  number  of  horsemen^ 
for  Sicily  in  sixty  galleys,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the 
distrest  Syracusans.  What  he  accomplisht  there,  is  forein 
to  Boman  history;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
stayed  three  years  in  Sicily,  and  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  impudent  advisers,  Siceliots,  who  were  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  permanent  security  that  the  Poenians 
should  no  longer  have  a  footing  in  the  island,  he  might 
have  held  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  impregnable  Lilybaeum,  and  would  have 
received  ships  and  subsidies  from  the  Carthaginians.  By 
concluding  such  a  peace  with  only  one  of  the  parties,  the 
treaty  with  Bome  would  have  been  violated,  but  that  there 
prevailed  a  deeply  founded  mistrust  between  the  two  re- 
publics, which  rendered  such  treaties  nugatory,  is  clear 
even  from  the  &ct,  that  Boman  auxiliaries  were  either  not 
demanded  or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defense  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised  soldiers 
in  Italy .*^    The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the 

"^  Diodorus,  zxii.  eel.  11.  Consequently  about  the  end  of  May: 
he  had  come  over  to  Italj  before  the  spring,  which  begins  at  Rome 
on  the  seventh  of  February  (Pliny,  H-  N.  ii.  47,  and  it  does  so  in 
reality). 

^  In  Appian,  Samn.  xi.  p.  62,  the  words  which  are  wanting  have  not 
dropt  out  after  iXf^drrmVf  but  after  oHTaKt(rxiXl»Vf  namely  xtf&y  and  the 
number  of  the  cavalry.  Those  who  insert  here  30,000  for  the  infantry,  do 
not  bear  in  mind  that  this  number  in  Plutarch,  as  well  as  in  the  Excerpta 
from  Diodoms,  is  the  number  of  the  whole  army  which  Pyrrhus  had 
assembled  for  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum. 
*^  Zonaras,  yiii.  5. 
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disagreement  of  the  king  and  the  Siceliots,  which  drove 
them  to  senseless  faithlessness  and  him  to  cruelty,  de- 
stroyed his  success:  he  gave  up  the  kingdom  tired  of 
struggling  for  it,  and  used  what  he  had  gained  like  an 
abandoned  wreck,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  what 
could  be  carried  away.  This  booty  was  so  considerable, 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  resume  the  war  against 
Some  with  means  as  powerful  as  those  he  had  brought 
across  the  Ionian  sea  five  years  before;  but  his  evil  star  had 
already  got  the  ascendant,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis- 
honorable booty  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Italy. 

A  heavy  sentence  was  past  at  Rome  upon  the  prisonera 
who  had  been  sent  back:  they  were  pronounced  infa- 
mous :^^  the  horsemen  were  degraded  to  lancebearers,  and 
the  lancebearers  to  slingers,  each  one,  until  he  should  have 
brought  the  spoils  of  two  enemies:  they  were  to  serve  as 
sentinels  outside  the  camp,  without  defense  against  the 
weather,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
by  ramparts. 

It  is  a  great  loss  that  we  possess  no  information  at  all 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans  brought  back  their 
revolted  subjects  to  submission;  whether  it  was  chieflj 
by  force  or  by, wise  moderation;  and  how  their  punishment 
affected  them  and  their  relations  were  changed.  We  can 
easily  dispense  with  the  history  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  whom  he  had  forsaken:  things 
which  have  happened  in  our  own  recollection  and  which  we 
have  all  but  seen  ourselves,  guide  us  in  drawing  a  safe 
picture  of  them  until  they  were  terminated  by  universal 
submission.  It  was  the  struggle  of  unyielding  and  impla- 
cable obstinacy  in  a  nation,  which  can  no  longer  send  armies 
into  the  field,  against  a  mighty  military  power,  which  has 
establisht  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  is  resolved 
upon  complete  subjugation  or  annihilation,  which  may  now 


^^  Infames,  &T1/101;  see  Vol.  11.  p.  399,  Eatropms,  11. 7.     like  those  who 
had  deserted  the  standards. 
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and  then  suffer  loss  through  the  carelessness  of  its  generals 
and  the  stratagems  or  despair  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
nevertheless  continually  gains  a  firmer  footing  and  acquires 
more  and  more  ground.  Of  this  kind  we  conceive  the 
campaign  to  have  been,  which  Fabricius  carried  on  against 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines^  and  Salentines  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  directed  his  steps  to  Sicily, 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  able  to  triumph  in  con- 
sequence^ and  in  which  Heraclea  went  over  to  the  side  of 
Home  upon  honorable  conditions^^^  such  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  importance  of  so  opportune  an  acquisition. 

In  the  year  469  (475)  P.  Rufinus  and  C.  Junius  Bu- 
bulcus,  who  had  both  been  invested  with  the  consulship 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war,'  were  again 
elected  to  it,  and  both  were  ordered  to  conduct  the  war* 
They  settled  down  in  Samnium  with  their  two  armies, 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  townships  which  still  held  out  or 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  rooted  out  life  and  cultivation.  The 
Samnites  had  carried  away  their  wives  and  children  with 
their  property  into  inaccessible  forests  on  the  mountains, 
against  which  the  Romans  made  an  inconsiderate  attack 
that  cost  them  many  dead  and  prisoners.  That  the  Sam- 
nites were  able  to  prolong  their  existence  by  such  means 
only  and  could  no  longer  appear  in  the  fields  is  clear  from 
the  separation  of  the  consuls  who  quarreled  on  -account 

«»  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  22.  (50). 

*  The  interposition  of  F&bricias  for  the  appointment  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  malicions  wit  by  which  he  guarded  against  being 
regarded  on  this  account  as  a  friend  hy  the  man  be  had  favored,  must 
be  referred  to  his  earlier  consulship,  for  at  the  time  of  his  second  the 
republic  was  in  no  danger,  if  the  anecdote  reallj  refers  to  a  consular 
election,  and  not  rather  to  a  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  namely 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Siris; — another  saying,  by  which  Fabricius 
cast  the  fault  of  the  defeat  upon  Laeyinus  alone  (Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  394.  b.) 
ahews  that  he  certainly  thought  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  necessary. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  that  in  the  Excerpta  of  Dion  we 
find  mention  of  Rufinus  and  of  this  anecdote  between  454  (460)  and 
466  (472). 

VOL.  III.  2  L 
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of  this  repube,  and  ftom  G.  Junius  remaining  alone  in 
Samnium,^^  while  Rufinus  marcht  into  Luoania  and  Brat- 
tium. 

Groton  surrounded  by  walls,  the  circumference  of  which 
equaled  those  of  modem  Boman,^  was  only  a  shadow  of 
what  it  had  been  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  when 
it  ruled  over  four  nations  and  sent  armies  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  when  it  destroyed 
Sybaris^  and  was  preparing  for  all  the  Italietes  the  choice 
between  submission  and  a  like  fate.  The  day  on  the  Sagra 
was  the  Leuctra  of  the  Grotoniats,  and  ciyil  feuds  and 
tjnranny  must  already  have  reduced  them  from  much  of 
their  early  greatness^  before  the  Lucanians  deprired  them 
of  their  empire;^  the  elder  Dionysius  gained  possesion 
of  Groton  by  force  of  arms/  and  a  sinking  town,  which 
had  unceasingly  to  defend  its  existence  against  the  Sabel- 
lians,  who  would  not  rest  until  they  had  expelled  all  the 
Greeks  fiK>m  their  coasts^  could  not  recover  again  from 
such  a  calamity.     Scarcely  fifteen  years  before    Pyixhos 


*^  According  to  ZooaraB:  the  Fasti  however  ascribe  to  him  a  tnimipk 
oyer  the  Lncanians  and  Bnittians;  but  to  Bnfinos  none,  notwithstanding 
his  brilliant  snccess  at  Croton.  He  had  therefore  probably  been  made 
responsible  for  the  aboye-mentioned  defeat 

'  Twelve  miles,  Livy,  xzit.  3.  Undonbtedlj  from  a  Greek 
writer— Poljbins — ^who  mentioned  a  hundred  stadia*  no  exact  mea- 
surement. 

'  To  determine  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Sagra  ia,  I  think, 
impossible  with  the  information  that  has  hitherto  become  known;  to 
place  it  in  the  age  of  Stesichorus  on  account  of  the  tale  in  Fansaniss, 
Lacon,  c.  19.,  11,  would* be  ridiculous.  In  accordance  with  internal 
probability  one  might  place  it  after  the  destruction  of  Syban, 
and  suppose  that  Croton  was  weakened,  when  the  restoration  wss 
undertaken  that  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  rich  territory,  Dionysios 
mentions  the  tyrant  Clinias  (Ezc.  Peiresc  p.  538)  before  Aw^^^n^n  of 
Rhegium. 

7  Livy,  XXIV.  3.  That  we  read  nothing  at  all  in  Diodoms  of  any  of 
the  years  of  the  tyrant's  reign,  in  which  the  occurrence  fidla,  can  only  be 
the  consequence  of  mutilation. 
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crost  over  to  Italy,^^  Agathocles  had  without  any  difficulty 
besieged  and  taken  by  storm  the  town^  which  obeyed  a 
tyrant  and  was  lulled  into  security:  and  now  it  was  so  depo- 
pulated that  its  men   were  no  longer  sufficient  to  defend 
its  walls;  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Some,  saw  no 
safety  except  in  receiving  a  garrison   of  Lucanians,  who 
perhaps  had  ceast   to  be  its  mortal  enemies  since  Brut- 
tium  had  become  independent.     When  Sufinus  appeared 
before  the  town  depending  upon 'the  proposals  of  the  Bo- 
man  fiiction,  he   discovered   the   presence  of  these  troops 
only  by  a  sally  in  which  his  attack  was  repulsed;  and 
he  was  encampt  a  long   time  before  the  walls  without 
effecting  any  thing.     But  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
king's  commander  Nicomachus,  and  making  him  believe 
that  instead  of  continuing  a  tedious  siege  he  was  turning 
towards  Locri,  whither  he   had  been   invited;  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  marched  thither,  and  Nicomachus  was 
proud  of  his  activity,  when  he  learnt  after  hastening  to 
the  threatened  town,  that  Rufinus  was  approaching.     But 
scarcely  had  the  latter  received  the  expected  news,  before 
he  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Groton  which  he  entered, 
favored  by  treachery  and  a  fog.     Nicomachus  hastened 
after  him,  but  found  the  town  already  fallen,  and  the  road 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  so  that  he  only  got  back 
to  Tarentum  with  great  loss.     Those  who  had  escaped  the 
sword  and  slavery  were  visited  in  this  same  war,  probably 
during  the  return  of  Pyrrhus,  with  fresh  destruction,  since 
the  rebels  of  Rhegium  laid  the  town  in  ashes  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Roman  garrison.^    The  survivors,  a  few  thou- 
sands, collected  together  in  a  small  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  inhabited,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  ages  and  at  Pisa,  an  open  place,  which  was  sepa- 
rated on  all  sides  by  rubbish — and  fields  arising  out  of 

*^  For  tho  pretext  of  Agathocles  for  sending  bis  fleet  along  the  coasts, 
was  to  accompany  his  daughter  Lanassa  to  Epirus. 

*  Zonaras,  viii.  6. 

2  l2 
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it^o — g^Q^  i\^Q  ring-wall  that  had  beoome  quite  foiem 
to  them,  until  even  this  shadow  of  a  Crotoniat  people 
vanisht  completely  after  seventy  years."  Thus  ended 
the  greatest  town  of  Italy^  from  which  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  had  spread  among  the  Greeks.  Meanwhile 
Locri  also  had  gone  over  to  the  Bomans.  The  outrage 
upon  the  Soman  garrison  did  not  allow  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation^  till  an  equal  one  had  been  committed  upon 
the  enemy's  garrison  that 'had  been  received.^*  This  waa 
also  provoked  by  the  insults  the  people  had  suffered  from 
it,  and  they  murdered  the  commander  and  his  soldiers. 

There  was  also  a  triumph  in  the  year  470  (476)  over 
the  Sanmites^  Lucanians  and  Bruttians:  and  the  people 
in  distress  implored  Pyrrhus  to  save  them:  this  enabled 
him  to  justify  to  himself  his  want  of  perseverance  in  giving 
up  Sicily.  But  his  return  was  difficult:  the  Mamertines 
were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark  either  at 
Catana  or  Tauromenium:  neither  the  port  of  Bhegium  nor 
Locri  was  open  to  him,  and  yet  there  was  urgent  neces- 
sity to  sail  over  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  quickly  as  possible, 
since  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  Faro. 
Pyrrhus  met  this^  it  is  true,  with  110  galleys;  but  bis 
crews  had  been  raised  by  force,  and  this  had  more  than 
any  thing  else  excited  against  him  the  feelings  of  Sicilj; 
they  knew  that  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Ebli  more  numerous^  fleet  of  transports,  which 

010  Livy,  zxiv.  8.  The  ruins  of  the  buildings  around  modern  Boom 
are  buried  like  corpses,  and  in  consequence  of  their  mortar  they  hsn 
given  to  the  yeg^etation  which  arises  upon  them,  a  luxuriancj  that  it  ^ 
not  possess  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  originally  poor, — jut  asi 
field  of  battle  becomes  fertile. 

"  In  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  the  taking  of  Croton  it  placed  in 
OL  124. 1  or  2:  according  to  this  the  town  must  hare  been  taken  in  Uie 
Lucanian  war  and  afterwards  revolted  to  I^rrrhus.  But  it  is  only  the  mum 
erronr  in  referring  Italian  circumstances  to  Olympic  years,  whereby  after- 
wards the  surrender  of  Tarentam  is  assigned  to  OL  125.  2:  and  wfaicb 
prerails  in  Livy  (see  above,  note  298). 

*'  Livy,  ix.  16. 
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was  to  cany  over  the  booty  of  their  country  and  the 
soldiers  levied  among  them^  who  were  destined  never  to 
return  if  they  reacht  Tarentum.  Hence  the  Carthaginians 
bad  an  easy  victory;  they  sunk  seventy  ships  of  war,  and 
only  twelve  escaped  uninjured  to  the  coast  between  Bhe- 
gium  and  Locri^  where  every  thing  that  was  saved,  was 
landed.  In  order  to  continue  his  march^  he  was  here 
obliged  to  defeat  the  Mamertines,  who  were  expecting 
him  in  narrow  passes  with  ten  thousand  men;  he  suffered 
severe  loss  and  was  wounded  himself;  but  the  terrour 
which  goes  before  a  general,  whom  every  single  enemy 
feels  to  be  superiour  to  himself^  and  which  is  increast  by 
personal  deeds  of  heroism,  paved  for  him  the  way.  Locri, 
which  was  compelled  to  submit  to  him  again^  was  severely 
chastised  by  executions  and  fines. 

Now*  whether  it  was,  that  the  military  funds  were  lost 
with  the  ships,  or  that  ready  money  did  not  form  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Sicilian  booty,  Pyrrhus  found  himself 
in  great  difficulty  at  Locri  through  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  pay  was  due:^^^  and  as  he  could  obtain 
no  contributions  from  the  allies/^  he  took  possession,  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  some  Epicureans,  of  the 
sacred  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine  in  that  town. 
That  the  ships  in  which  these  were  conveyed,  were  driven 
back  into  the  harbour  or  upon  the  coast  of  Locri  by  the 
storm  that  overtook  and  scattered  the  whole  fleet  in  its 
passage  to  Tarentum,  was  proclaimed  as  a  miracle,  and 
who  can  discover  what  and  how  much  have  been  added 
to  a  story  that  is  differently  related?  That  a  mind  like 
Pyrrhus's  was  so  struck  by  such  an  occurrence  as  to 
restore  the  stolen  treasure,  was  natural ;  that  which  alone 
gives  the  event  historical  importance  in  our  eyes, — among 
whom  no  one  with  Dionysius^  can  play  the  believer,  as 

'"  Diodonia,  Ex.  Peir.  p.  2S6. 
^*  Dion,  Fr.  zlu.  p.  20. 
**  Whose    demonology,   if    any   other   proof  were   required,  would 
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if  the  well-deflorvod  punishment  of  the  irreconoileable  god- 
deae  had  from  this  moment  followed  the  saoril^oos  man 
and  drawn  him  down  into  her  dark  empire,--— is,  that  the 
king  ordered  the  unfortunate  advisers  to  be  put  to  deaih.^^ 
He  who  fimcied  tliat  he  could  make  atonement  in  this  way, 
was  wandering  in  his  mind^  and  broken  down. 

He  is  said  to  have  led  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse  to  Tarentum,'^  consequently  nearly  the 
same  number  as  he  had  embarkt  in  Epirus  five  yean 
before:  but  the  Epirot  veterans  lay  dead,  and  the  Greek 
vagabonds  or  barbarians'^  who  filled  their  plaoes^  were 
never  true  and  fidthM  to  a  Greek  king,  and  no  longer 
composed  that  mass  which  was  more  irreustible  by  its 
spirit  than  its  arrangement  However  on  the  return  of 
Pyrrhus  the  consternation  revived,  with  which  the  Bomaos 
had  previously  heard  of  his  approach,  and  miraculooa  ogiu 
opprest  their  hearts.  A  thunderstorm  had  shatteied  the 
clay  image  of  Summanus  on  the  top  of  the  Gapitoline 
temple:  the  head  was  found  no  where:  this  seemed  to 
bode  the  unavoidable  Mi  of  their  empire,  but  the  science 
of  the  Aruspioes  discovered  that  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  and  it  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
spot  indicated  by  them.^' 

When  the  consul  Manius  Curius  held  a  levy  in  471 
(477),  those  who  were  called  up  did  not  appear:  Curius 
sold  the  property  of  the  first  who  disobeyed;   no  tribune 

shew  how  far  he  was  removed  from  the  befief,  whkh  in  die  time  of 
Pyrrhiis  no  longer  existed  any  where  among  the  Greeks. 

>i<  Appian,  Samn.  zi.  p.  69. 

*7  Plutarch,  Pyrrfa.  p.  399.  b. 

**  The  minority  of  the  troops  raised  in  Sicily  consisted-  of  bsi- 
barians. 

^  Cicero  de  divin.  i.  10  (16).  Livy,  Epitome  xiv.  A  tempest  soch 
as,  especially  in  the  South,  often  appears  in  conjoncikm  with 
thunderstorms,  might  easily  carry  so  far  the  colossal  and  hollow 
shell:  and  thus  the  material  part  of  the  narrative  contains  nothing 
manifestly  impossible,  which   it  is  worth   while  to  point  out:   the  ad* 
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protected  the  Mn&mous  citizen;    and  the  levy  went  on. 
Two  consular  armies  marcht  into  the  field;   Curiufl  into 
Samnium,    Lentulus    into   Lucania.       Pyrrhus   advanced 
against  the  former,  reinforced  by  all  the  male  population 
of  Tarentum  capable  of  bearing  arms.    A  Samnite  army 
joined  him,  but  weak  in  numbers,  desponding  and  dis- 
aifected:  he  took  a  part  of  it  with  him^  and  sent  off  the 
other  part  to  support  the  Lucanians  and  detain  Lentulus, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  fight  with  Gurius  alone.^^    The 
latter  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  highths  near  Be- 
neventum,  and  entrencht  himself:  here  he  endeayoured  to 
avoid  a  battle,  until  he  should  have  been  joined  by  his  ool- 
legue  who  was  on  his  march:   the  auspices  too  were  im- 
fikvorable.     Pyrrhus  made  preparations  to  fall  upon  the 
Soman  camp  before  day-break  with  pickt  troops  and  ele- 
phants; as  fortune  had  deserted  him,  a  dream  frightened 
him  when  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  and  he  wisht  to  recall  the  orders  he  had  given,  but 
his  generals  prest  him  not  to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  Len- 
tulus should  ruin  all  his  hopes.     In  order  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  Roman  camp,  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  make  a  long  march  through  pathless  woods 
by  the  light  of  torches:  time  and  distance  were  badly  cal- 
cnlated,    the  torches  did    not  burn  long  enough^\   the 
columns  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  already  broad   day- 
light when  they  descended  firom  the  highth*     Even  thus 
their  appearance  was  unexpected;    but  since  a  battle  had 
become  unavoidable,  the  auspices  too  no  longer  prevented 


Tocacy  of  the  science  of  the  Aruspices  I  have  no  wish  to  undertake. 
—  I  may  obserFe  bj  the  way,  that  the  modem  Bomans  remark  it  as  a 
weU-known  fact,  that  the  lightning  now  never  strikes  the  Capitol,  while 
in  every  thunderstorm  it  dances  upon  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  and  there 
aiflo  splits  wails:  as  if  Jnpiter  was  still  hurling  it. 

'"^  Consequently  he  certainly  had  not  eighty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse,  as  is  stated  by  Orosius  iv.  2,  or  he  was  three  times 
stronger  than  the  Roman  army:  Dionysius,  Exc.  Feir.  p.  545. 

^*  It  was  at  least  late  in  the  autumn:  Curius  triumpht  in  Feb- 
ruary. 
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it.  Curius  maroht  to  meet  them;  &tigtter  and  disorder, 
sucli  as  are  the  consequences  of  a  night-march«  paralysed 
the  assailants^  and  they  fled  after  a  slight  contest^''  with 
great  loss.  This  success  gave  the  consul  confidence  to 
accept  the  battle  in  the  open  plain  against  the  main 
force  of  the  king^:  one  wing  of  the  Bomans  conquered, 
the  other  was  driven  back  by  the  phalanx  and  the  ele- 
phants as  far  as  the  fortifications  of  the  Boman  camp. 
But  they  were  defended,  and  a  shower  of  burning  arrows 
with  flax,  tar  and  barbed  hooks  fell  upon  the  elephants, 
which  turning  back,  shy  and  furious,  drove  inta  complete 
flight  the  troops  which  accompanied  them.  It  was  a  com- 
plete defeat^,  the  king's  camp  was  taken,  two  elephants 
slain,  and  four  of  the  eight  which  were  taken  alive,  were 
the  proudest  ornament  of  the  triumph.^  The  defeated 
were  so  completely  scattered,  that  Pyrrhus  himself  came 
to  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen. 

In  Lucania  fortune  had  been  just  as  unfavorable  to  the 
allies^,  and  all  hopes  of  regaining  it  had  now  been  tried 


"^  On  this  point  Plutarch,  whose  narrative  has  the  stamp  of  perfect 
authenticity,  agrees  with  Orosins. 

"  Hero  too  I  take  upon  mjself  to  develop  the  narratiTe,  cua- 
vinced  that  every  one  acquainted  with  such  subjects  will  find  it  neces- 
sary. The  pUin  is  the  Arusinian  field  of  Froutinus,  Florus  and  Oro- 
sius. 

^  Whether  Livy  stated  the  number  of  the  dead  at  23,000  (Eutropins) 
or  at  33,000  (Orosius),  can  never  be  ascertuned  by  the  manuscripie  of 
the  two  epitomisers:  the  number  of  1300  prisoners  in  Orosias  is  at 
least  credible. 

"  The  absurdity  of  the  statement  in  Frontinus,  that  the  Bomane  bos 
became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  forming  a  camp,  has  already  been 
shown  byLipsius:  there  is  a  further  and  a  decisive  reason  besides  liie 
one  which  he  states,  namely,  that  the  disposition  of  the  Boman  camp 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  augural  science,  and  there- 
fore belongs  unquestionably  to  very  early  times.  Some  old  remembered 
saying,  which  referred  to  the  eye  and  talent  of  Pyrrhns  for  choosing  a 
camp,  must  have  given  rise  to  that  misunderstanding. 

"  For  Iicutulus  triuuiplit. 
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and  lost.  They  had  to  expect  the  Romans  uQder  the  walls 
of  Tarentum,  and  if  a  Punic,  fleet  appeared  in  these  seas, 
it  would  be  dangerous,  perhaps  even  for  the  king  himself, 
to  return  to'  Epirus.  Nevertheless  he  tried  to  induce  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  send  him  succours  ifi 
men^  ships  and  money  against  an  enemy,  who  would  soon 
cease  to  confine  himself  within  the  surrounding  sea:  but 
no  one  listened  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  Italy, 
and  his  leaving  Milo  behind  at  Tarentum  with  a  garrison, 
was  a  considerable  sacrifice  at  least  for  the  time,  although 
perhaps  he  could  just  as  little  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
a  hope  entirely,  as  to  follow  it  up  with  perseverance.  A 
report  which  was  spread  intentionally,  that  the  succours 
which  had  been  demanded,  were  coming,  afiforded  him  a 
pretext  for  keeping  the  ships  ready  for  sailing,  that  were 
to  convey  the  troops  back  to  the  Geraunian  mountains,  as 
if  they  were  to  take  in  Macedonians  there;  and  it  might 
induce  the  Romans  to  renounce  as  hopeless  an  under- 
taking against  Tarentum,  and  to  allow  the  victorious 
armies  to  return  to  their  triumph.®^ 

Pyrrhus  led  back  to  Epirus  only  eight  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  pay 
for  this  small  number,  drove  him  in  the  first  instance  to 
new  wars ;  afterwards  it  was  the  passion  of  a  gambler  who 
has  &llen  into  misfortune.  These  were  times  exactly  like 
those  of  the  thirty  years^  war,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
support  a  small  army,  and  easy  for  a  general  of  great 


''^  If  we  anderstand  it  in  this  manner  and  remove  the  absord  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  necessary  to  gain  a  single  night  for  embark- 
ing, the  narrative  of  Pausanias  (Attic,  c.  1.  31)  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  well-founded.  A  considerable  time  elapst,  before  the  answer 
of  Antiochus  could  arrive,  certainly  not  from  Antiochia  and  still 
less  from  the  upper  satrapies,  but  from  those  on  this  side  of  Jifount 
Taurus,  where  he  kept  his  court  on  account  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy, 
Ceraunus  and  Antigonus,  and  now  on  account  of  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Justin,  whose  account  of  this  war  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  his 
unequal  work,  undoubtedly  places  these  same  demands  before  the  king*s 
passage  to  Italy. 
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name  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  large  one*  A  new  star 
seemed  to  have  risen  for  him,  until  afber  throwing  himself 
fiN>m  one  giddy  enterprise  into  another,  he  periaht  at 
Axgoe^^:  these  events  are  forein  to  our  history. 


'"'Fyrrhus,  according  to  Ororins  abo,  had  fallen,  when  Tarentum 
was  still  holding  oat :  it  was  sarrendered  however  in  474  (460).  The 
death  of  the  king  may  have  occurred  in  the  same  year,— -OL  126. 4,— 
by  no  means  in  01.  127.  1  or  475  (481) ;  to  this  year  also  in  Orosinj 
the  year  475  answers  in  this  period,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  according 
to  him  appeared  before  Tarentum. 
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ENTIRE  SUBJUGATION  OF  ITALY, 

AND  THE  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ALLIES. 


1  HE  three  campaignfl  which  still  followed,  before  th« 
war  in  southern  Italy  was  brought  to  a  close,  seem^  with 
the  exception  of  the  fate  of  Tarentum,  to  have  past  away 
without  any  of  those  prominent  occurrences  which  attract 
the  attention  of  hasty  and  unlearned  epitomisers,  amid  the 
repetition  of  monotonous  narratives  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  taking  of  unimportant  places.  This  however  is 
evident,  that  Bome  availed  herself  of  the  entire  removal  of 
all  danger,  in  order  to  recover  breath  after  the  continiied 
exerticms  of  the  last  nine  years,  which  had  been  inoreast 
since  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  beyond  all  previous  example: 
otherwise  the  first  two  years  would  have  been  adorned  by 
something  more  than  a  single  triumph  over  the  Taren- 
tines^^  and  Samnites.  In  order  to  hare  rest  themselves, 
they  allowed  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  rest. 

Tarentum  meantime  was  already  doing  penance  for 
the  outrage  she  had  committed.  A  phrurarchus  regarded 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city  entrusted  to  his  power,  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  mild  disposition,  which 


"^  The  sapplement  cannot  be  doubted.  In  these  Fasti  the  Tarentmes  are 
mentioned  before,  bat  the  Lucanians  after  the  Samnites* 
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but  few  among  those  usurpers  possest  and  Milo  not  at  all, 
that  this  power  was  not  exercised  in  the  most  revolting 
manner.  Many  citizens  conspired  against  him;  as  their 
undertaking  failed^  those  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  took  possession  of  a  castle  where  they  obtained 
peace  from  the  Bomans.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sallen- 
tines  also  concluded  peace  at  this  time.^^ 

But  when  the  people  had  rested  for  two  years,  the  im- 
patience revived  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war^  which,  if 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life'^  returned  as 
piaster  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  might  after  all  become 
ruinous  in  the  end.  L.  Papirins  Cursor  and  Sp.  Car- 
villus  were  elected  in  474  (480),  with  the  confidence  tha( 
they  would  subdue  the  Samnites  :  the  former  was  a  son 
of  the  general  who  had  avenged  Caudium  ;  both  in  their 
first  consulship,  which  they  had  held  together,  had  thrown 
into  the  shade  all  the  triumphs  that  had  hitherto  been 
gained  over  Samnium.  It  was  only  sixty-eight  years  since 
the  first  hostilities. 

The  consuls  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  nation.  In 
their  presence  the  Samnites^  Lucanians^  and  Bruttians  did 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  Bome^  probably  because  the 

""  BecauBe  in  JAvj  xxrv.  nine  only  of  the  three  nations  together  with 
the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  those  which  Papirins  and  Carnlins 
were  commissioned  to  snbdue  s  and  becanse  six  years  afterwards  the 
Sallentines  became  involved  in  a  war  against  Rome,  while  the  otben 
were  qniet  who  had  formerly'  been  the  allies  of  Fyrrhos.  The  qaestion 
would  be  solved  by  a  happy  discovery,  which  might  complete  the 
broken  off  lines  respecting  this  year,  and  which  is  very  poasible,  if 
excavations  are  ever  made  by  the  side  of  the  Caria  Jolia  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  completing  the  Fasti ;  and  I  mention  this,  in  order  by  means 
of  an  exaniple,  to  direct  the  attention  of  every  one  who  can  work  to- 
wards this  object  nnder  fortunate  circumstances,  to  the  importance  of 
searching  after  these  buried  treasures,  of  which  it  is  quite  certain  that 
much  at  any  rate  is  still  to  be  found.  The  real  consular  Fasti  too, 
which  are  still  wanting  here  for  forty  years,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
important  discovery. 

''  He  was  forty-two  years  old.  . 
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d^th  of  Pyrrhus  had  destroyed  every  hope;  but  still  we 
may  suppose  not  without  memorable  struggles,  of  which 
not  even  the  slightest  mention  is  preserved.  It  is  no  loss 
to  us^  that  we  do  not  see  the  victory  of  an  overwhelming 
power^  to  which  the  freedom  of  a  noble  people  submitted : 
but  it  would  be  important  to  know  the  laws  of  that  state 
of  subjection,  to  which  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Even  after  the  third  war  an  alliance  had  been  concluded 
with  them,  and  thereby  consequently  their  rank  as  a  state  was 
recognised:  now  it  was  not  so^^:  and  the  fireedom  which 
remained  to  them  was  a  gift  of  the  Boman  people.  That 
hostages  from  them  remained  at  Rome'',  is  a  further  proof 
of  their  dedition,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  tribute  was 
imposed  upon  them .  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  When 
peace  had  become  a  habit^  no  further  hostages  can  have 
been  demanded.  —  Of  the  Bruttians  it  is  stated,  that  they 
gave  up  half  of  the  Sila  forest,  so  valuable  by  its  timber 
and  tar**. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Livy's  second  decad  were 
preserved,  the  formula  allies  and  Latin  nation  would  occur 
from  this  time  forward  just  as  frequently  as  we  now  find  it 
from  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  Previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Latin  league  the  relations  did 
not  exists  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
forty  years  which  are  still  contained  in  the  first  decad,  that 

***  The  Epitome  u.  has  not  neglected  to  mention  the  fonner,  just  as 
little  as  the  iz.  at  the  peace  after  the  second  war:  consequently  the  silence 
of  Epitome  xiT.  is  a  fhU  authority.  The  author  of  these  Epitomes  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Liry,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  aacienf 
rekitions. 

**  LoUius  was  one  of  them:  Zonaras,  Tin.  7. 

^  This  statement  we  owe  to  Mai*s  Excerpta  from  Dionysius,  xx.  5. 
They  are  on  the  whole  of  little  value,  and  must  have  been  altered  through- 
out by  the  person  who  put  them  together:  such  rhetorical  artifices  are 
not  in  the  style  of  Dionysius.  But  their  publication  is  nevertheless  a 
gain:  thus  we  have  here  a  hint  confirmatory  of  the  explanation,  of 
what  is  to  be  understood  when  a  people  is  obliged  to  give  up  half  of  its 
ager  toRome. 
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they  began  to  acquire  Bome  permanency.  According  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  old  Latin  language^  which  omits  the 
connecting  particle^  it  properly  ran  thus,  Sodt,  nomen 
Latiaum ;  whence  has  come  the  expression,  allies  of  the 
Latin  nationy  through  ihe  same  misunderstanding  as  the 
Roman  people  of  the  Qtwites^.  The  Latin  nation  was 
entirely  different  from  the  aUies^  even  in  consequence  of  its 
having  originated,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  ancient 
towns,  in  the  will  and  law  of  Bome^  and  consequently 
this  whole  part  of  it  at  least  could  have  no  alliance  witli 
the  Boman  people.  But  no  passage  with  which  I  am 
acquainted^  affords  any  ground  for  deciding  the  question, 
as  to  whether  the  denomination,  properly  understood,  was 
applied  to  all  the  nations  from  the  Macra  to  the  Straits, 
or  only  to  the  Sabellians  and  the  people  of  southern  Italy, 
while  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  on  the  other  hand  were 
lookt  upon  as  nationally  forein  and  had  such  different 
rights,  that  it  was  only  by  an  improper  extension  of  the 
name  that  they  could  be  included  in  it.  I  conjecture  that 
the  latter  possibility  expresses  the  true  relation;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  regarded 
tiie  cause  of  the  Italicans  as  forein  to  themselves. 

But  in  whatever  extent  the  name  allies  is  to  be  under- 
stood, it  is  clear  that  among  them,  just  as  in  the  provinces", 
the  difference  must  have  existed  between  those  who  were 
federate  {foderati)  and  those  who  were  free  (liberi).  The 
Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  federate,  and  their  rights 
were  secured  by  mutual  oaths:  the  Hemican  towns  were 
free,  and  to  them  their  autonomy  was  restored  ^  after  the 
conquest,  when  the  senate  decided  upon  the  fate  of  the 

w*  Vol  I.  p.  450. 

"^  One  sees  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  genitive,  when  it  was  written, 
e.g.  decern  miUia  sociorum  nominis  Laiinu  The  commentators  of  livj  have 
not  perceived  this  connexion. 

^  Cicero,  2  Verr.  in.  6  (13). 
^  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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nation;  here  no  treaty  existed,  but  only  a  right  granted  by 
one  party.  This  second  class  belonged  to  the  socti  no  less 
than  the  former. 

The  former  class,  which  according  to  Cicero  was  very 
small  in  Sicily,  and  existed  in  those  places  whose  territories 
were  added  to  the  Boman  domain,  because  taken  by  the 
sword,  was  very  numerous  in  Italy  especially  in  Samnium. 
It  was  from  this  class  that  those  places   were  selected, 
which  were  fit  for  colonies;  but  a  &r  greater  number  must 
like  Capua  hare  remained,  and  probably  have  fitllen  into 
decay  for  the  most  part,  without  leceiTing  a  colony.    One 
of  the  principal  reasons  of  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 
what  is  related  of  one  particular  case,  seems  as  if  it  had 
occurred  only  that  one  time.     The  inhabitants  of  such 
places  however  did  not  form  a  state,  had  no  freedom;  they 
no  longer  belonged  to  the  people,  from  whom  they  had 
been  conquered,  and  in  no  case  to  the  allies^^      The 
existence  of  territories  of  considerable  extent  subject  to 
tithes  does  not  therefore  contradict  in  the  least  the  axiom 
of  the  old  agrarian  law,  that  Italian  ground  was  free 
from  taxes;   which,  as  is  well  known,  was  extended  so 
&r,  that  the  towns  which  obtained  exemption  from  the 
land  tax  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  Italian  right. 
No  piece  of  land  of  an  Italian  community  was  liable  to  pay 
taxes  with  ownership,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  lands 
in  the  provinces:  they  were  bound  to  send  their  contin- 
gents, and  in  order  to  pay  them  were  compelled  to  impose 
a  tax;    consequently  if  &ey  had  been  taxt  for  Borne,  a 

"*  The  detoendsnts  of  these  dediH  were  dediiieiif  it  would  be  inter- 
eeting  to  derelop  the  legal  consequences  of  this  condition,  since 
the  Uberti  dedxdcn  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  these  people  as  the 
LaUni  Jmhiam  to  the  cituens  of  colonies;  bat  it  would  lead  too  far. 
Bat  it  is  of  historical  importance  to  know,  that  the  taxt  peasants  of  the 
Boman  people,  when  thej^  had  lost  their  own  landed  property,  coold 
not  aoqoire  anj  other  either  in  their  own  district  or  in  any  Boman  one, 
because  thej  had  no  commerciam.  They  therefore  neoessaiily  crambled 
away. 
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double  tax  would  have  arisen^  'wluch  according  to  Boman 
notions  waa  quite  inadmissible^^.  But  it  was  only  the 
Italicans  and  Latins  who  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  line; 
foreiners  were  essentially  excluded  from  it^^ :  Greeks,  who 
were  so  forein  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  sacrificed 
together  with  the  Gauls  as  hereditary  enemies,  were  not 
the  less  excluded  because  they  inhabited  towns  on  the 
south  of  Italy.  Hence  it  is  no  contradiction  that  fireedom 
was  given  to  Tarentum^  and  yet  that  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed upon  it^^.  The  Neapolitans,  although  allied^  and 
of  proved  fidelity^  knew  that  their  services  would  not  be 
used  against  the  enemy^  when  they  offered  the  treasures  of 
their  temples  in  the  Hannibalian  war^.  But  in  the  same 
way  as  the  triremes  of  the  Greek  maritime  towns,  of  course 
manned  by  them,  were  used  before  Kome  had  a  fleet,  so 
the  marines  for  the  Roman  ships  were  probably  raised  for 
the  most  part  among  them. 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  allied  by  treaty^  must 
have  shewn  manifold  differences  according  to  the  circum. 
stances  under  which  it  arose:  and  this  we  know  of  more 


**  Cicero,  pro  FlaccO,  32  (80).    The  obligatioii  might  be  remitted  bf 
privilegiom  (vacatio);  bat  it  existed  originally. 

*'  MUite  atque  eguite  scire  se  nisi  Romano  Latinique  nominis  w» 
uH  popuhan  Bomanum,  writes  Hiero,  Livy,  xxii.  37.  The  Bomu 
writer,  whose  ear  was  accustomed  to  socii  Latini  nomtniSf  and  who 
remembered  from  his  earliest  youth  and  his  Transpadane  home  the  Latin 
right  which  had  been  introduced  there,  and  who  was  bom  almost  thinr 
years  after  the  most  ancient  right  of  the  allies  had  become  extinct,  makes  a 
mistake  cffily  in  the  expression,  where  he  probably  translates  o^/Hfiax**  ^^^^ 
Polybius. 

^  The  former  is  said  in  the  Epitome,  xv:  the  latter  by  Zonaraa. 

^  Liyy,  Tin.  26. 

^  Si  qvam  opem  in  se  crederentf  eodem  studio  Jvisae  ohhUmtoB. — ^It  may 
be  that  the  Bruttiani  were  leyied  among  them  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Brot- 
tians;  although  according  to  the  etymology  which  JModoms  and  Strabo 
gaye  of  the  name  BruttiuSf  the  beadles  may  have  borne  it  long  before;— I 
doubt  whether  the  Bruttians,  since  they  were  half-Greeks,  ever  senred  in 
the  Roman  camps. 
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that  one  treaty  reepecting  places  in  Italy  :^^  the  principal 
diyision  however  is,  that  the  alliance  was  either  equal,  or 
contained  the  clause,  that  the  lesser  people  should  gladly  and 
willingly  honour  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people.^  It 
is  conceivable  that  Borne  at  that  time  still  maintained  an 
equal  alliance  with  some  places,  which  in  this  case,  it  is 
true,  could  not  be  regarded  as  dependent,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared,  and  we  need  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  perplezt 
their  anomaly.^' 

The  permanent  conquests,  as  the  example  of  Beneven- 
tum  shews,  were  so  scattered,  that  the  Samnites,  especially 
after  the  final  peace,  had  anything  but  a  compact  territory. 
Whether  the  remaining  parts  continued  to  be  united  into 
one  whole  by  certain  arrangements,  may  appear  doubtful, 
since  Rome  abolisht  the  diets  of  the  Latins,  and  according 
to  the  same  principle  dissolved  and  forbade  them  in  Greece: 
but  there  is  a  preponderating  probability  in  favour  of  their 
having  continued  among  the  Italicans,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  changed.  Representations  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Pelignians,  nay  from  the  Samnites  even  after 
the  Hannibalian  war,^^  seem  to  presuppose  such  a  bond. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Marsians  and  Italicans  in  general 
make  preparations  for  and  begin  the  social  war,  shews  ihat 
they  were  not  unaccustomed  to  act  as  nations,  and  this  is 
also  supported  by  the  unanimity  of  their  resolutions  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  whereas  the  division  which  kept  the  Pen- 

*^  That  of  the  Camertians  and  that  of  Heraclea  from  Cicero,  pro 
Balbo  20  (46).  22  (5<9. 

^  MajeaiaUM  prop,  R.  comiter  colunto:  Cicero  pro  Balbo  16  (35), 
and  Procalns,  1.  7,  D.  de  capUvit  etpottlm.    (Dig.  49.  tit.  15. 1. 7.) 

^  The  lelationa  of  the  public  law  between  the  republic  and  the  com- 
mnnities  dependent  upon  it,  clearly  correspond  to  those  of  the  private  per- 
sonal law:  municipia  without  the  sufiragium  to  arrogated  sons:  allies  who 
do  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  the  republic,  to  persons  in  manu ;  the 
dediti  to  those  who  are  m  mancipio:  those  to  whom  freedom  has  been 
restored,  to  the  libertini. 

*•  livy,  xu.  8. 

VOL.  III.  2   M 
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trians  faithful  to  the  Bomans,  while  the  HirpiniaBB  and 
Caudinians  joined  them,  suggests  that  it  was  only  eadu 
single  Samnite  people  that  remained  as  such,  and  eveiy 
thing  was  abolisht^  which  had  united  them  into  a  collective 
nation.  And  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  this  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  chiefe  of  the  districts,  who  had  formerly  been 
elected  among  each  single  people. 

That  in  many  cases  at  least  the  same  course  was  par- 
sued  in  Italy^  as  was  common  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
province^  namely,  to  establish  a  uniform  constitution  for  the 
towns  and  approximate  it  to  an  oligarchy,  may  be  in£»red 
from  the  senates  being  generally  attacht  to  the  Roman 
party  and  the  commonalties  to  the  Punic  in  the  Ebnni- 
balian  war.^^ 

The  Latins  alone  had  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe 
assigned  to  them  by  lot:^  an  honorary  right  without  any 
reality.  But  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  were  entitled 
to  remove  to  Rome,  and  have  their  names  r^^istered  in  the 
book  of  citizens,  if  they  left  a  son  behind  them  in  their 
houses,  in  order  that  their  house  might  not  become  extinct 
and  the  burthens  of  their  fellow-citizens  increast.^^  This 
was  a  great  thing;  for  though  this  registration  did  not  yet 
confer  the  nobler  rights  of  a  citizen,  still  it  might  now  be 
done  by  any  future  censor;  and  it  was  only  by  such  a  legia- 
tration  that  M.  Perpema  could  obtain  even  the  cumle  dig- 
nities, while  it  was  overlookt  that  the  full  franchise  had 
never  been  given  him. 

But  of  incomparably  more  importance  were  the  rights 
of  all  the  dependent  people  and  the  Latins  to  share  in  the 
use  of  the  domain  lands  of  the  Roman  state,  which  though 
secured  in  general  by  a  legal  act,  must  always  have  been 
liable  in  the  case  of  each  single  district  to  the  interferenoe  of 
the  ruling  people,  who  might  withdraw  from  use  ereiypaTt 
of  the  domain  and  distribute  it  as  private  property.    That 

'^  Here  there  is  a  N.  B.  in  the  nuurgin  of  the  maaiueript. 
^  Liyyi  xxv.  3.    Appian,  belL  civ.  i.  23.  *^  l*^f  xu.  8. 
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the  Italicans  who  might  remove  into  Latin  colonies,  unless 
thej  transgrest  the  limits  of  the  law,  settled  down  bj  thou- 
sands at  Fregellae^  as  the  Samnites  and  Pelignians  did,^^ 
affords  distinct  evidence^  if  such  could  appear  necessaiy,  that 
at  the  founding  of  such  a  colony  they  were  allowed  to  give 
in  their  names  together  with  the  Quirites  and  the  Latins. 
That  they  also  obtained  their  shares  in  assignments,  as  we 
have  shewn  of  the  municipia,  is  stated  in  expressions  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  an  author  who  carefully 
weighed  his  words.^  Now  on  account  of  this  right  the 
allies  and  the  Latins  had  an  equal  interest  with  the  Boman 
possessors  of  estates  against  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus^  which  was  unfair  only  to  them,  not  to  the 
latter;^  its  being  carried  into  effect  deprived  the  republic 
of  the  voluntary  obedience  of  its  subjects^  and  C.  Gracchus 
should  therefore  have  granted  them  the  franchise^  even  if 
it  had  not  been  otherwise  wise  and  necessary  to  give  it. 
Thus  the  aristocracy  had  support  among  the  subjects 
against  the  claims  of  the  commonalty:  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  order  of  things  became  ex- 
tended to  many,  when  Lucanians  possest  estates  in  Sam- 
nium  and  Samnites  in  Apulia,  whose  titles  originated  in 
the  Roman  conquests:  and  even  the  people  from  whom 
extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  taken^  might  in  some 


»»»  Livy,  XLi.  8. 
*•  From  Poddoniiu:  Appian,  bell.  civ.  i.  18.    foij  yrj — hrhtparro  ^toXs 

**  Cicero,  de  re  p.  lu.  29  admits,  that  Tiberias,  who  began  in  his 
measure  concerning  Asia  with  the  greatest  justice  (this  is  to  be  supplied 
at  the  beginning),  remained  just  towards  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  injured  the  rights  of  the  allies  and  Latins.  Compare  i. 
19.  Somn«  Sc  2.  de  Amic.  8.  Appian,  bdL  civ.  i.  13. 19.  —I  will  not  sup- 
press the  conjecture,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  over-refining, 
that  the  deflation  in  Struria,  the  sight  of  which  struck  Tiberius 
Gracchus  so  forcibly,  may  have  arisen  from  the  Etruscans  not  possess- 
ing the  right  of  using  the  domain  land,  which  is  extensive  in  the 
Biarenmia. 

2m2 
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measure  recover  from  their  loss,  if  they  could  cultivate  a 
part  of  them  for  a  tax  paid  to  the  republic^^^  in  return 
for  which  they  themselves  had  the  advantage  of  their  con- 
tingents being  provided  for,  and  roads   made   for   them. 
For  it  was  the  object  of  the  Eoman  laws,  to  keep  slaves 
away  from  the  domain  land,  and  to  preserve  on  it  a  sturdy 
race  of  free  Italicans  as  labourers  and  cottagers.     Again, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that  the  Samnites  in  fifty 
years  again  counted  70,000  citizens  and  7000  knights.    For 
the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies  received  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic  the  same  provisions  as  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  cavalry  two  thirds  as  much  as  that  of  the  So- 
mans:^    their  towns  were  only  bound  to  provide  arms  and 
pay,  and,  if  necessary,  an  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
cavalry.     The  contingent  of  each  town  or  district  was  fixt: 
they  were  not  all  required  every  year  to  send  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it^  but  the  consuls  determined  whose  turn   it 
was:*^    each  place  appointed  the  superior  as  well  as  infe- 
riour  commander  for  its  troop:    that  the  prefects  of  the 
allies  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls,  in  number  half 
as  many  as  the  tribunes,^  were  chosen  from  among  them 
and  not  from  the  Bomans,  is  incomparably  more  probable 
than  the  contrary  supposition.     In  the  Hannibalian  war  a 
Pentrian    Samnite,    Num.   Decimus,   commanded    several 
thousands^^  and  whenever  the  allies  distinguished  them- 
selves, ItaUcans  are  always  mentioned  as  their  leaders,  and 
not  Romans,  and  T.  Turpilius,  a  Latin,  imder  whom  even 

^  Ab  Ofellos  cultivated  his  fann  for  a  ront  paid  to  the  owner  who  had 
forced  himself  into  it. 


56 


PolybiuB,  VI.  89. 


^^  PoljbinB,  n.  21.    oT  Svorw  wctpayY^KKovai  roTs  i^x"^*'^'^  roisdanrSr 

ovfAfMdxovs,  Zuura^vyrts  rh  v\^0of  k,  t.  A.  Livy,  xxxiY.  56.  From  both 
passages  it  is  dear,  that  the  chiefs  of  theso  places  have  to  appear  at  Borne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year. 

"  Polybins,  vi.  26.  »  Liry,  xxii.  24. 
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tribunes  were  placed^^®  must  have  been  a  prefect  of  this 
kind. 

The  dependents  of  Borne  could  neither  conclude  a 
treaty  with  a  forein  country  nor  carry  on  war,  nor  defend 
themselves  with  their  own  forces  and  tmder  a  commander 
of  their  own  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.^^ 

Within  their  own  states  the  allies  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  confer  the  franchise^'  and  legislate  for  them- 
selves: the  table  of  Bantia,  in  which  prices  are  recorded 
by  sesterces,  affords  an  example  of  the  legislation  from  this 
time  of  the  connection  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rights  common  to  the  Latin  towns/^  in  the  same  way  as 
they  prove  that  a  imiform  civil  right  was  given  to  these 
colonies  at  their  foundation,  seem  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  right  which  had  been  granted,  could  not 
be  altered,  a  fact,  which  is  expressly  asserted  respecting 
the  colonies  with  the  Roman  right.  The  use  of  their 
native  language  remained.  Consequently  their  magistrates 
too  retained  their  penal  jurisdiction,  and  the  civil  one  in 
mizt  cases,  which  was  exercised  by  the  Roman  proconsul 
in  the  provinces. 

In  disputes  among  themselves,  in  complaints  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen  against  his  own  state,  and  in  accusations  of 
crimes  against  Rome,  the  senate -judged;^  it  also  decided 
in  or  made  up  internal  feuds;  but  more  commonly  en- 
trusted this  to  the  patrons.^  For  each  free  Italican 
people  moreover  had  a  patron  at  Rome,  who  watcht  over 
its  interests  as  proxenus  and  representative;  whose  rela- 
tion was  sacred  in  the  good  moral  times,  and  like  that  of  a 

^  Sallnst,  Jug.  67.  69. 

•*  What  Liyjr  n.  22,  says  abont  the  Latins  after  the  battle  of 
BegillnSy  is  for  that  time  a  palpable  fable,  but  is  transferred  from  a 
later  time. 

^  This  the  towns  in  Greece  conld  do.    Cicero,  pro  Arch  a.  (5). 

^  Gellins,  iy.  4.    xvi.  13. 

•*  Foljbios,  VI.  18.  "  DionysiuSy  ii.  1 1.  in. 
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lather  brought  with  it  severe  and  unpaid  for  exertions;  in 
degenerate  times  it  enricht. 

A  Roman  consul  or  pretor  appeared  among  them  with 
the  full  power  of  the  imperium,  and  had  his  sentenoes  exe- 
cuted without  delay.^^  There  never  was  such  a  golden 
age,  that  pride  and  passion  would  not  have  led  to  out- 
rages!, even  if  avarice  and  lust  with  such  unlimited  power 
had  not  produced  any,  —  and  because  there  were  no  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  even  the  decemvirs  sinned:  — the  obIj 
protection  against  the  abuse  of  a  power,  to  which  no  limits 
could  be  set  without  destroying  il^  was  in  the  patrons,  who 
had  to  take  the  part  of  the  opprest  even  against  their  own 
relatives,^^  and  in  rank  and  influence  were  equal  to  those 
who  might  have  sinned,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  easily 
escape  punishment.  In  the  Latin  towns  the  magistrates 
were  protected  against  tyrannical  and  cruel  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  Boman  authorities,  by  their  obtainu^  the 
Boman  franchise  together  with  their  dignities:^  and 
this  was  without  doubt  the  object  of  such  a  distinoti<m. 
What  other  nation's  allies  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  sndi 
rights?  What  greater  ones  could  they  demand  than  these? 
It  is  true  much  was  wanting  to  their  aspiring  minds, 
because  the  higher  franchise  was  denied  them:  but  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  this  until  the  allies  had  become 
Bomans  in  their  minds  and  ways  of  living  and  acting 
together  for  a  long  while;  and  the  period  when  it  shoold 
become  practicable  to  do  this,  lay  in  the  future  as  one  of 
regeneration,  by  combining  the  ridi  elements  which  had 
become  homogeneous:  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  the  growth 
of  the  Boman  state,  and  it  expkins  the  decay  of  the  Ghre^ 
The  advantages,  which  had  been  gained  in  the  state  when 

">  C.  Gncchns  in  GeUins,  x.  3. 

"  Gellios,  y.  IS.  xx.  1.  And  (dnce  the  hotpeg  was  most  in  want  of 
assistance,  being  absent  and  a  stranger,  it  was  commanded  that  his  part 
should  be  taken  even  against  the  (native)  client 

**  Appian,  bell.  civ.  u.  26. 
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small  by  admitting  the  lesser  tribes,  and  when  more  ex- 
tended by  granting  equal  rights  to  the  plebeians,  were 
now  also  prepared^  if  the  insight  of  a  deeper  wisdom  could 
conquer  prejudioesii  narrowmindedness  and  littleness.  This 
natural  development  was  checkt«  When  Italy  came  under 
the  supremacy  of  Bome»  new  tribes  were  still  formed,  and 
the  general  expectation  must  have  been^  that  this  would 
be  continued:  and  if  with  this  system  there  appeared  a 
d^  i.  »«  due«»„,  dU.»^  gi™g  toT  ™. 
citizens  such  a  preponderanoe  over  the  existmg  ones  as 
the  plebeians  had  obtained  over  the  most  ancient,  or  of 
throwing  the  burthen  of  the  military  service  dispropor- 
tionately upon  the  old  Quirites  and  of  thus  destroying 
them^  yet  such  a  contrivance  as  had  once  guided  Servius 
Tollins,  afforded  the  means  of  remedying  these  defects  by 
new  forms.  But  what  a  king  could  do,  was  impossible  in 
a  firee  state.  Two  things  were  needed:  to  breathe  new 
life  and  strength  into  the  higher  orders:  the  only  proposal 
we  know  of,  which  was  directed  to  this  pointy  that  of  Sp. 
Garvilius  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^  was  received  as  high 
treason^  and  aimed  only  at  a  transitory  measure:  the  rub- 
bish of  the  decayed  curies  however  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away,  and  new  houses  formed  of  patricians,  ple- 
beians, Latins  and  Italicans.  The  second  want  was  not 
overlookt;  namely,  to  remove  freedmen  firom  the  govern- 
ment: but  this  could  only  have  succeeded  by  colonisation 
beyond  Italy. 

The  freedom  of  a  constitution  becomes  torpid,  when  it 
wants  to  uphold  a  particular  state  of  affairs,  and  not  the 
eaoses  out  of  which  it  arises;  when  it  cbokes  the  new 
things,  which  are  germinating  by  the  side  of  the  ejostr 
ing  ones  and  striving  to  develop  themselves.  If  life  ac- 
tually turns  to  them,  and  retires  from  what  capricious* 
ness  alone  is  bent  upon  preserving,  the  latter  remains  as 
a  hollow  and  dead  form:  such  efforts  to  uphold  it  deceive 
perhaps,  because  a  living  evil  does  not  find  the  place  vacant 
to  occupy:    but  the  living  beauty,  which  is  also  excluded 
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from  it^  doc8  not  appear  with  its  claims:  for  it  cannot 
come  to  light.  There  is  also  heavy  responsibility  iacaned 
and  preparation  made  for  bitter  days  for  fiitaie  genen* 
tions^  if,  though  regeneration  and  development  may  not 
be  prevented^  that  which  springs  up  is  not  so  r^ulated, 
that  it  may  become  amalgamated  and  combined  with  that 
which  exists,  —  if  the  right  of  that  which  comes  into  ex- 
istence and  that  which  exists  are  not  balancedi  if  dasses 
have  outgrown  their  minority,  but  no  place  is  prepared 
for  them  to  occupy  without  presong  upon  others.  If 
this  carelessness  exists,  of  several  posdble  evils  one  hap- 
pens unavoidably:  either  the  old  power  awakes^  which 
feels  itself  endangered^  and  overpowers  and  chokes  the 
new  life:  or  the  latter  overwhelms  and  suppresses  that 
which  is  growing  old;  or  all  grows  up  in  a  luxurious 
and  chaotic  mass^  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  gone^  and  the 
whole  nation  has  become  impotent. 

The  selfish  rejection  of  just  demands  seldom  aadsls 
him  who  is  hostile  to  them:  but  they  change  their 
nature,  just  as  healthy  juices  become  poisonous  by  being 
represt. 

Every  free  constitution  goes,  like  ourselves,  through 
life  towards  death:  whatever  moderates  its  oonsoming 
rapidity,  whatever  produces  obstacles  which  require  time 
to  overcome,  prolongs  its  existence.  The  firebrand  of 
the  Parcae,  on  which  the  life  of  Meleager  depended, 
might  be  withdrawn  firom  the  flames:  but  if  the  child 
had  sunk  into  a  dead  sleep,  a  sad  service  would  have 
been  done  it,  so  long  as  the  fire  did  not  touch  its  talis- 
man. But  a  state  has  this  advantage  over  an  indivi- 
dual, that  by  constantly  raising  in  an  ever-incxeaaing 
circle  more  persons  to  its  highest  fireedom,  it  can  cany 
back  its  life  more  than  once  to  youth,  and  live  throu^ 
it  again  with  fresh  energy.  To  prepare  this,  to  watch 
that  sleep  may  not  befall  it,  and  to  take  care  that  what- 
soever was  gloriously   peculiar   to  it,  may   be   preserved 
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or  revived,  however  much  outward  forms  may  ohange, 
this  18  the  task  of  the  founders  and  rulers  of  free  states, 
and  where  they  are  without  power  to  effect  this^  iheir 
ruin  is  unavoidable. 

No  state  had  the  perfection  of  Borne  in  this  respect, 
and  here  is  the  explanation  of  its  greatness  and  decay. 
Great  Britain  too  has  thus  developed  freedom  within  herself 
out  of  the  power  of  the  barons  and  the  liberties  of  a  few 
communities,  has  placed  the  vassals  on  an  equality  with  the 
freemen,  has  emancipated  the  serfi,  and  put  every  honour 
within  the  reach  of  all:  then  she  has  extended  her  own 
free  laws  over  her  separate  provinces;  next  to  Scotland, 
and  has  raised  that  country  from  a  poor  freedom  to  her 
own;  and  at  last  has  prepared  for  Ireland  the  possibility  of 
better  days  by  the  union.  But  North  America  was  lost» 
because  what  should  have  been  offered  there,  was  neither 
really  wisht  nor  wisely  granted,  when  the  proper  time  was 
past  In  Ireland  an  oligarchical  minority  had  endeavoured 
for  a  century  to  extirpate  the  natives  or  reduce  them  by 
fear  to  timid  animals,  in  order  to  maintain  its  injustice 
firmly.  When  the  power  of  nature  was  stronger  than  a 
tyranny,  which  wanted  the  resolution  to  strangle  them  or 
sell  them  as  slaves,  and  when  those  whom  they  had  wisht 
to  destroy,  had  increast  to  millions;  then  instead  of  at 
length,  though  late,  preparing  their  elevation  to  equal 
rights  gradually,  concessions  were  unwisely  made  to  the 
multitude,  and  the  demands  of  the  optimates  enviously 
and  insultingly  revised.  And  will  indeed  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  to  decide,  ever  perceive,  that,  however 
much  evil  there  may  be  in  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  better 
state  of  things  can  never  arise  until  the  fiill  franchise  shall 
be  given  them?  Will  they  ever  consider,  that  if  Bome  had 
only  prevented  the  Marsian  war  by  complying  with  just 
demands,  although  it  might  have  been  too  late  for  joyful 
consequences,  she  still  would  not  have  suffered  the  civil 
war,  instead  of  being  obliged,  when  she  herself  was  ex- 
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Jiaiisked,  to  grant  to  the  exhausted  what  could  benefit  now 
neitfaer  her  nor  them?^' 

Venice  was  already  decaying,  when  she  filled  up  the 
places  of  her  extinct  houses,  nor  by  such  as  were  equal  to 
those  that  h  .d  perisht^  as  was  done  in  former  times,  but 
by  those  which  purchast  their  elevation:  the  proposal  of 
the  Marchese  Mafiei  would  at  least  have  been  a  paUiatiTe 
for  the  evil  that  was  already  too  visible*  But  never  was 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  elasticity  and  life  for  die  state 
for  centuries  to  come,  neglected  more  thoughtlessly.  No* 
thing  would  have  appeared  more  senseless  to  a  Roman  than 
when  the  different  races  were  placed  on  an  equality  in 
Mexico^  instead  of  waiting  and  preparing,  till  the  natives 
became  Spaniards  in  language  and  habits,  till  they  had 
acquired  the  desire  of  becoming  their  fellow-citizens^  and 
gradually  attained  their  object. 

After  Pyrrhus  had  fallen  at  Argos,  the  Tarenlanes 
secretly  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginian  com- 
manders in  Sicily^.  The  latter  sent  a  fleet  whidi  cast 
anchor  in  firont  of  the  harbour,  while  Papirins  was  encampt 
before  the  town.  It  is  easily  conceivable,  that,  if  the 
admiral  had  without  the  order  of  his  government  gone 
upon  an  enterprise,  which  would  have  involved  the  republic 
in  a  war  with  Rome,  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  have  hesi- 
tated and  undertaken  nothing,  until  external  events,  which 
however  did  not  happen,  should  justify  him;  although 
they  had  not  after  all  been  able  to  oome  to  the  resolution 
of  renouncing  such  an  enormous  advantage.  As  to  Afilo, 
both  nations  were  equally  hostile,  and  how  high  the  exas- 
peration had  risen  between  him  and  the  town,  may  per- 
haps be  seen  fix>m  his  proceedings:  for  the  lest^  the 
Poenians  must  have  been  niggardly  at  the  improper  tune, 
as  they  often  were,  and  Papirius  generous,  as  he  might 

••  (Written  in  the  year  1824). 

'<*  Not  to  the  senate,  otherwise  the  oath  could  not  haye  been 
taken,  that  the  fleet  had  oome  without  their  knowledgei  Orosiiis, 
IV.  5. 
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haye  been,  it  is  true  more  easily,  with  the  booty  of  Taren- 
tum  before  his  eyes^  than  those  who  were  to  protect  it. 
Milo  persuaded  the  Tarentines  that  Papirius  was  inclined 
to  grant  a  tolerable  peace  to  prevent  the  town  from  fitlling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poenians.  This  was  so  credible^  and 
a  peace  not  absolutely  injurious  so  much  preferable  to 
receiving  a  garrison  of  Libyans  or  other  barbarians  in  the 
Punic  pay^  that  Milo  was  empow^ed  to  negociate  on 
behalf  of  the  town;  he  had  openly  conversations  with  the 
consul^  and  could  deceive  the  Tarentines  by  constant  fic- 
titious reports  respecting  the  pretended  negodations,  until 
all  the  stipulations  for  him  BXki  his  men  were  completed, 
and  the  citiz^is  learnt  with  deadly  horrour,  that  the  Bo- 
mans  were  in  the  citadel^'.  Milo  departed  for  Epirus 
unmolested  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  the  Tarentines  taken  by  surprise  could  still  pro- 
tect themselves  against  a  hostile  attack  from  the  acropolis^ 
or  that  the  Bonums  denied  themselves  the  gratification  of 
washing  in  blood  the  garments  of  the  fetiales:  all  we  know 
however  is^  that  liberty  indeed  was  granted  to  the  town; 
but  its  walls  were  broken  down,  and  its  ships  and  arms 
taken  away^*  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment, that  the  triumphs  of  this  war  brought  luxuries  of 
all  kinds,  paintings  and  statues  to  Bome^,  they  must 
have  been  acquired  at  Tarentum.  Ten  years  may  have 
laid  the  most  guilty  in  their  graves;  the  punishment  of 
the  enemies  of  Borne  is  always  a  matter  of  course,  but 
is  neverthdesB  disguised.  An  Italian  fugitive,  Lycinus, 
was  not  long  after  these  events  in  the  service  of  king 
Antigonus,  and  was  his  commander  at  Athens  ^^:  this 
man  had  evidently  fled  to  escape  from  the  Bomans. 
Somewhat  more  than  forty  years  afterwards  a  legion  was 

^^  FiontinnB,  8trateg.  ui.  3. 1.    Zonaras,  yui.  6. 

^'  Zonaras,  yni.  6,    Yet  PolybiuB,  i.  20,  mentioiui  at  the  begixmiDg  of 
the  Panic  war  Tarontine  triremes. 

"^  Floras,  i.  IS.  ^^  Teles  in  Stobaens,  Senn.  zl.  S. 
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regularly  stationed  in  the  unfortunate  town^':  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  began  immediately  after  the  conquest^ 
in  order  to  keep  the  surrounding  nations  in  obedienoe, 
and  to  prevent  undertakings  by  the  ambitious  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus^  and  that  it  thus  remained^  than  tliat 
it  should  have  commenced  after  the  Punic  war,  when 
Epirus  had  become  quite  powerless^  and  Macedonia  was 
far  from  even  dreaming  of  expeditions  beyond  the  sea. 

Polybius  &om  the  original  documents  has  refiited  Phi- 
linus,  who  accused  the  Bomans  of  a  breach  of  fidth,  since 
they  were  forbidden,  he  said,  by  the  treaties  to  interfere  in 
the  aflSiirs  of  Sicily  and  the  Carthaginians  in  those  of  Italj.^ 
The  errour  must  have  been  widely  spread  among  both 
nations,  since  Livy  said,  that  Carthage  violated  the  treaty 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet^^;  in  which  statement  he  fol- 
lowed the  annalists,  who  did  not  perceive  that  they  thereby 
confirmed  the  charge^  which  had  been  brought  against 
their  fore&thers  by  the  most  popular  historian  among  the 
Greeks.  Itiplomatically,  Polybius  is  certainly  right,  but 
just  as  correct  was  the  public  opinion  in  both  capitak, 
which  supposed  that  a  territory  was  assigned  to  each 
nation  by  circumstances,  in  which  the  other  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  without  breaking  the  peace.  Hence  Borne 
made  violent  complaints  at  Carthage  respecting  that  nsurpt 
interference,  and  the  Punic  senate  excused  itself  by  an 
assurance  upon  oath  that  was  innocent  of  it^^  That 
it  came  to  open  hostilities  near  Tarentum  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations^  as  is  stated  by  Orosius  alone, 
must  either  be  altogether  fictitious^  or  an  exaggeration  of 
insignificant  affirays. 

The  deserters  at  Bhegium^  who  could  not  hope  for  any 
pardon  and  who  saw  their  punishment  approaching^  when 
the  war  had  become  extinct  &r  and  wide,  exercised  hostili- 
ties themselves,  surprised  the  garrison  at  Croton,  cut  them 

w»  Polybiufl,  11. 24.  *  Polybius,  m.  26. 

""  Epitome,  xiv.  "  OrofliuB,  iv.  5. 
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to  pieces,  and  laid  waste  the  remains  of  the  town.  The 
consul  C.  Genucius^^  blockaded  Bhegium  in  476  (482), 
and  separated  the  Mamertines  by  a  treaty  from  the  re- 
bels.^ After  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  Bomans 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  was  remedied 
by  Hiero  who  also  sent  troops®^,  the  town  was  taken  by 
storm:  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Campanians  fell;  the 
prisoners  were  sorted  by  the  consul:  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
that  were  found  among  them,  were  immediately  executed: 
those  of  the  legion  who  still  survived^  a  few  above  three 
hundred,  were  sent  to  Rome  in  chains.  According  to  one 
account  they  were  unanimously  condemned  to  death  by 
the  tribes;  according  to  another  the  senate  decreed  and 
executed  the  punishment  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribune  M.  Flaccus.^    All  were  scourged  and  beheaded, 


^  Dionyriafl,  Ezo.  zx.  7.  Ororiiu  girea  011I7  the  gentile  name :  bnt  a 
GenucioB  was  consul  in  475  (481)  also;  and  to  this  year  did  his  chro- 
nology lead,  which  has  been  followed :  but  the  author  of  that  excerpt  was  so 
ignorant,  that,  as  he  gives  a  praenomen,  this  is  certainly  copied  without 
alteration.  The  expression,  per  decern  annoa  (Livy,  xxvin.  88)  also  agrees 
better  with  this  year.  Besides  these  two  writers  the  consul  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  one. 

^  The  words,  roht  fth^  oSr  MatMprbwfS — cts  <rvfiftdxov9  ol  4v 
rf  'Pi}7^  irpo<r994xorro,  6fiokoryia  wpoaeMiaoMro,  Zonaras  viil.  6. 
which  may  hare  been  misunderstood  and  somewhat  miswritten  be- 
sides by  Byzantme  vnriters,  cannot,  I  think,  conceal  a  different 
meaning. 

*'  So  says  Zonaras.  Polybius  probably  did  not  know  this,  other- 
wise he  would  scarcely  have  past  it  over  in  silence,  where  he  blames 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  in  regard  to  the  Mamertines 
as  it  deserved,  —  it  thus  becomes  still  more  culpable,  —  but  his  not 
knowing  a  circumstance  which  happened  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  his  time,  proves  nothing.  Hiero  had  all  possible  reasons  for 
supporting  the  Romans,  that  the  allies  of  the  Mamertines  might  be  rooted 
out  of  Rhegium,  and  that  Rome,  which  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  might  promote  his  interest  by  taking  Messana.  Whether 
he  wore  the  diadem  as  early  as  that  time,  is  uncertain  :  but  he  had  at  all 
events  kiogly  power. 

^  The  former   is   found   in   Mai's  Excerpta  from  Dionysins,  xx.  7, 
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fiftj  every  day,  until  all  had  atoned  for  tkeir  crimes:  it  was 
forbidden  to  buty  or  mourn  for  those  who  had  been  eze- 
cuted.0^  The  nirviving  Bheginians  were  invited  to  their 
desolate  home,  and  whatever  could  be  restored,  was  given 
back  to  them  with  the  freedom  of  their  city:  the  new  com- 
munity that  now  grew  up,  was  one  of  the  very  few  towns, 
which  continued  to  teist  as  a  Greek  place  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo ;  nay  it  is  probable,  that  it  preserved  this 
distinction  till  a  few  centuries  ago. 

In  the  year  478  (484)  a  Samnite  war  blazed  forth  Crmb 
the  ashes  for  the  last  time.  Lollius  who  was  kept  at 
Bome  as  a  hostage,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
country  and  found  followers  among  desperadoes  and  rob- 
bers. The  senate  sent  both  consular  armies,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  quickly:  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rebels  who  had  scarcely  taken  up  arms  renounced  their 
senseless  enterprise :  still  a  mountain  fortress  of  the  Caii- 
cenians^  persevered  in  the  insurrection,  until  it  was  scaled 
by  night  under  the  guidance  of  traitors  during  a  &I1  of 
snow.^  The  leaders  were  beheaded  according  to  custom, 
the    remaining    prisoners    sold.^    Lollius    had   probably 


and  in  aalwtance  in  Orosine,  it.  3  (papuU  jvmu) :  the  lattor  in  Yakrioi 
Maximofl,  u.  7. 15. 

*^  The  number  of  300  odd  evsta  only  in  Polybios,  u  7.  Utwj 
reckoned  that  4000  were  ezeented,  as  if  the  legion  had  been  eooi- 
pletely  recraited  and  fonnd  complete:  thii  is  shewn  by  his  own  woik, 
zxYiii.  28,  and  bj  those  who  copied  from  him,  Valerias  MaTimns,  n. 
7.  15,  and  Frontinns,  it.  1.  38, — Orosias  it.  8,  is  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  Mai's  Ezcerpta  irom  Dionysios,  zx.  8,  reckon  4500,  which 
indeed  make  the  legion  still  more  complete,  of  which  300  were  exe- 
cuted erery  day :  the  complete  work  perhaps  admitted  of  a  choiee 
between  this  and  another  account,  according  to  which  Appiaa  (Ezc 
Peir.  p.  664)  confines  the  execution  to  the  ringleaders  —  it  is  strange 
that  it  is  generally  overlookt,  that  the  guilty  legion  consisted  of 
Campanians;  whose  punishment  could  not  be  so  grierous  to  the 
Bomans. 

^  In  the  highest  AbruziEi,  above  the  Pentrians. 


*  Zonans,  viu.  7.  *  Dionysios,  in  Kai's  Excerpt,  zz.  9. 
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counted  upon  the  PioentianB,  who  reycdted  sgainst  Borne 
in  the  same  year^^^,  and  whoee  conquest  ngnalises  the 
following  one  479  (485)^  nay  it  is  probable  enough,  that 
the  SaUentines  as  early  as  this  time,  at  least  previous 
to  other  discontented  nations,  did  not  conceal  the  inten- 
tions which  led  to  their  defeat  in  the  year  480  (486)  :  the 
accounts  of  this  period  are  so  utterly  meagre^  that  we  can* 
not  say  at  all,  whether  they  had  not  taken  up  arms  eveai 
in  the  year  before.  A  calamity,  which  be&lls  their  suc- 
cessful enemy  indeed  no  less  than  themselves — ^but  they 
believe  that  they  cannot  become  more  wretched^ — ^may 
cause  men  in  despair  to  think,  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  venturing  upon  something.  Such  a  calamity  was  the 
unexampled  winter  of  the  consular  year  477  (483)^  and  the 
earth  groaned  at  that  time  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were 
near.  Both  consuls  triumpht  over  the  Picentians:  P.  Sem- 
pronius  only  is  mentioned  as  the  commander  in  the  single 
decisive  battle.^  When  both  armies  £Eiced  each  other 
drawn  up  in  order  (^  battle,  the  earth  shook:  equal  con- 
sternation spread  on  both  sides,  but  the  consul  revived 
the  courage  of  his  men  by  vows  and  addresses.  When 
the  Picentians  submitted,  their  number  was  found  to  be 
360,000^;  here  we  evidently  cannot  think  of  a  census  and 
rolls,  which  gave  about  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  but  of  an  enumeration  of  the  people  comprising 
both  sexes.  That  Picentian  places  were  taken  by  force, 
and  were  kept  ready  to  be  disposed  o^  is  dear  even  from 
the  establishment  at  a  later  time  of  the  colonies  of  Firmum 
and  Castrum.  But  it  must  have  been  also  after  this  war 
that  a  part  of  the  conquered  nation  was  transported  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  about  the  bay  of  Salerno,  where  a  town 
Picentia  was  founded,  from  which  the  new  people  obtained 
the  name  Picentinians:  for  this  settlement  was  made  by  the 

^  Entropios,  ii.  9. 

**  By  Oroiiiiu,  iy.  4,  and  Frontinas,  i.  12. 3. 
•»  Pliny,  H.  N.  ui.  18. 
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Bomans^^;  and  there  was  then  an  urgent  occasion  for  re* 
moving  the  old  inhabitants  from  that  coast  which  formerl j 
belonged  to  the  Samnites,  unless  it  was  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  for  separating  the  Samnites  entirely  fix>m  the  sea, 
since  no  one  could  conceal  from  himself^  that,  though  the 
war  against  Carthage  might  be  deferred,  it  was  unairoid- 
able:  moreover  the  violent  character  of  the  measure  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  decision  respecting  a  subju- 
gated people  immediately  after  their  conquest,  than  if  some 
time  had  already  elapst.  This  population  was  probably 
carried  away  from  that  distiict,  which  retained  the  name  of 
ager  Pioenus  and  bordered  upon  the  countiy  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Senonians.  There  arose  in  each  a  very 
important  Roman  settlement;  at  a  later  time  by  assign- 
ments: at  this  time  a  considerable  tract  seems  to  have 
been  sold.^^  The  Campanian  colonies  of  Salemum  and 
Buxentum  served  to  keep  the  Picentinians  in  obedience. 

The  same  object  of  guarding  the  coast  against  the 
threatening  maritime  war,  in  which  Borne  had  no  fleet  to 
keep  the  enemy  away  from  Italy,  had  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Cossa  and  Paestum  by  colonies  as  early  as  473  (479). 
In  the  year  478  (484)  the  colony  Beneventum  was  founded 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites, 
which  secured  the  direct  road  from  Capua  to  Apulia;  in 
484  (490)  Aesernia,  which  divided  the  Caudinians  and 
Pentrians:  in  the  same  manner  Ariminium  in  478  (484)  to 
control  the  nations  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  had  settled  there: 


"•Strabo,v.p.251. 

^'  Valerias  Maximos,  yi.  5. 1,  compared  with  Mai's  Exo.  from  IMony- 
sins,  XX.  near  the  end.  The  Camarinians,  howeTer,  who  were  sold  inco 
slavery,  and  to  whom  the  senate  gave  back  their  liberty,  cannot  hare  been 
the  Camertians :  and  I  would  not  object  to  P.  Claadins  being  taken  for 
Appius  the  consul  of  this  year,  were  it  not  for  the  mutilated  and  nnin- 
telligible  passage  of  the  Excerpta. 
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and  in  483  (489)  Firmum  among  the  Picentians:  perhapB^^ 
Castrum  also  on  the  same  coast. 

That  Venafrum  and  AUifae  were  separated  from  Sam- 
nium  is  clear  from  the  pretor  sending  every  year  prefects 
to  these  towns,  as  to  Formiae  and  Fundi  ;9'  they  were 
consequently  subjects  ,with  the  Caerite  right;  and  hereby 
the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus  was 
separated  &om  Samnium,  and  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  n|ttiye  magistracies.  If  this  did  not  take  place  as  early 
as  after  the  third  peace,  it  certainly  did  not  happen  later 
than  this  time. 

Concerning  the  war  by  which  the  Sallentines  were 
subdued,  there  is  no  account  whatever;  it  is  from  the 
triumphal  Fasti  alone  that  it  is  clear^  that  both  consuls 
conducted  it  in  each  of  the  years  479  (485)  and  480  (486): 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  four  months  before  the 
last  triumph,  the  consuls  triumpht  over  the  Sarsinatians; 
whose  revolt,  or  a  truce  purchast  by  the  Sallentines  had  con- 
sequently interrupted  the  undertakings  against  the  latter. 
Brundisium  was  of  extreme  importance  for  the  safety  of 
Italy^  and,  if  it  did  not  become  a  colony  till  long  after- 
wards, yet  it  probably  belonged  above  all  others  to  those 
points^  which  were  occupied  by  a  legion  whose  head  quarters 
were  at  Tarentum, 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Sallentines,  the  union  of  Italy  was 
completed:  to  Yolsinii  the  Romans  went  only  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  aristocracy,  which  every  republican  govern- 
ment, unless  it  be  democratical  in  the  extreme,  prefers 
above  all  others  for  the  dependent  townships.  No  free 
<x>mmunities  had  arisen  in  Etruria,  and  the  ruling  nation 
was  obliged  to  arm  its  vassals  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 

"^  For  certainly  the  Epitome  xi.  places  the  fonndation  of  a  colony  of 
ihia  name  twenty  years  earlier,  and  mentions  it  along  with  Sena  and  Hadria. 
Bnt  the  only  time  when  snch  a  one  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Liyy 
(xzzYi.  3),  CoBtrum  Novum,  it  is  the  port-town  on  the  Lower  Sea,  between 
Osda  and  Tarqninii. 

**  Festns,  s.  y.  praefectnrae. 
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ing  itself.  The  serfs  of  the  Yolsimand^  had  thereby 
acquired  great  importance  in  the  long  Roman  war:  when 
the  peace  was  concluded^  the  oligarchs  still  continued  to 
raise  their  contingent  from  them;  and  as  the  arms  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  they  acquired  by  force  the  ihui- 
chise^  the  rights  of  marriage  and  inheritance^  and  seats  in 
the  senate.  That  many  a  one  repaid  his  former  master 
for  his  ill  treatment,  we  may  easily  believe;  but  even  if 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  this,  the  humbled  party  might 
still  have  been  tempted  to  seek  assistance  at  Rome  for  the 
restoration  of  their  former  condition.  This  was  promist; 
but  the  secret  negociation  was  betrayed  and  cruelly 
punisht  by  the  party  in  power.  It  was  Q.  Fabius  Gkurges, 
who  had  long  been  worthy  of  his  father,  that  the  republic 
sent  to  chastise  them  in  481  (487) :  he  conquered  in  the 
fields  but  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  [storming  of  the 
town:  this  advantage  however  only  prolonged  the  reds- 
tance  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  blockaded,  and  whom 
hunger  alone  could  compel  to  surrender.  The  triumphal 
Fasti  assign  the  triumph  to  M.  Fulvius^  the  consul  of  the 
year  482  (488)^  and  place  it  in  November:  another  account 
attributes  the  conquest  to  P.  Decius:^^  the  latter  was 
perhaps  pretor  when  Fabius  perisht,  and  undertook  the 
command,  and  it  was  he  who  drove  back  again  those  who 
had  salHed  from  the  town;  the  rest  would  be  exaggerated. 
The  defenders  of  the  town,  who  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor  alive^  were  executed  as  rebellious  slaves,  or 
surrendered  to  the  surviving  patricians:  but  among  their 
mortal  enemies  and  in  the  midst  of  fiunine  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  imable  to  make  their  escape,  were 

**  For  a  jastificatioii  for  thus  understanding  the  aeooont  in  Zoom-' 
ras,  ym.  7.  and  the  Anctor  de  yir.  ilL  36,  I  refer  to  toL  l.  p.  124, 
folL 

^  Anct.  de  yir.  ill.  S6.  In  c  t*)?.  the  surname  Comdex  of  the  jonnger 
App.  ClaadioB  is  derived  from  this  war:  there  mnst  conseqnentl/  haye  been 
a  tradition,  that  he  did  ix^urj  to  those  who  were  blockaded  bj  boats  or  rafts 
upon  their  lake. 
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probably  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Swedish 
prisoners  at  Breysach.  The  extremely  strong  town  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  remains  of  the  Yolsinians 
settled  in  an  unfortified  place,  which  is  perhaps  meant  when 
Volsinii  is  mentioned  afterwards  :^^  it  disappeared  from  the 
number  of  the  Etruscan  towns.^? 

It  may  be  that  a  general  decree  determined  the  relations 
of  the  Italian  nations^  which  were  not  fixt  by  treaties^ 
as  was  the  case  after  the  conquest  of  the  Latins:  it  may 
also  be  that  they  were  developt  less  systematically.  Now 
in  whatever  way  it  was  done, — we  may  perceive  how 
Tvisely  and  beneficially  the  fate  of  Italy  was  determined, 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  Punic  war,  which  followed 
immediately  after  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  there  did  not 
occur  even  a  single  movement  against  Home,  and  that^ 
before  Hannibal  carried  the  war  thither,  which  destroyed 
the  core  of  the  nation,  the  country  flourisht  in  population 
and  prosperity  to  a  degree  which  later  generations  thought 
scarcely  credible.  This  constitution  which  united  Italy 
for  the  first  time  into  a  single  state,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  describe.9®  *  *  *  *  * 

*  :ic  *  *  Mr  .      * 

"•  Livy,  ZXYKI.  23. 

"^  It  is  not  foand  in  the  list  of  those  who  supported  the  undertaking  of 
Scipio.    livy,  xxvni.  45. 

*"  (This  was  unfortanately  never  executed.  How  far  the  short  hints 
respecting  the  relations  of  Italy  after  the  first  Pnnic  war,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  supple- 
ment for  this  the  most  punful  gap  in  the  whole  work,  hag  been  remarkt  in 
the  preface.) 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE 
LUCANIAN  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  PUNIC 
WAR. 


Iwo  years  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  conquered^  473 
(479)^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sought  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans  by  an  embassy,  which  was  receiyed 
at  Rome  with  great  distinction.  The  senate  accepted  the 
proposal  very  readily,  and  in  reply  sent  three  embassadors 
with  presents  to  Alexandria:  it  was  the  custom  however 
to  transmit .  to  kings  in  friendship  with  the  Romans  a 
purple  toga  and  tunic,  and  an  ivory  throne.  In  costliness 
the  Romans  could  not  pretend  to  vie  with  the  treasures 
of  Alexandria:  but  the  chief  of  the  embassy^  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges,  was  the  chief  of  the  senate;  a  distinction  of  which 
no  second  example  occurs.^  The  embassadors  were 
splendidly  received:  the  king,  according  to  the  Greek 
custom,  had  golden  crowns  offered  them :  to  preserve  the 
omen  and  honour  the  king,  they  accepted  the  present,  but 
placed  them  on  the  heads  of  his  statues.      Other  marks 

.  <B>  Of  his  oollegaes,  Q.  Ognlnitu  was  oertainlj  the  same  who  had  begged 
Aesenlapiiu  of  Epidaanu,  and  was  consequently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
langnage;  and  the  same  thing  is  Teiy  probable  of  Nnmerins  Fabius,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  the  painter,  who  assuredly  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
and  who  would  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  poets:  his 
nephew  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Delphi  either,  if  the  language  bad  been 
unintelligible  to  him. 
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of  honour  which  could  not  be  refused  in  this  way^  they 
gave  up  to  the  treasury,  even  before  making  their  report 
upon  the  embassy:  but  the  senate  gave  it  all  to  them  as 
their  property  **^. 

These  transactions  were  not  an  empty  display  of  vanity. 
The  ruler  of  the  first  commercial  state  in  the  world  at  that 
time  had  not  aiew  impoctant  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
Italy :  but  political  ones^  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
attentive  i)^flection^  in  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  the 
histories  of  states  which  are  destroyed  even  down  to  almost 
unintelligiple  fragments^  induced  the  Alexandrian  king  to 
seek  something  more  than  a  connexion  favorable  to  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Carthage  could  not  have  ren- 
dered him  uneasy,  nor  could  he  have  thought  of  conquests 
in  that  quart^.  But  Alexandria  was  destined  by  nature, 
as  had  been  cWr  to  its  founder,  to  be  the  capital  of  an 
empire,  which  8hot:rkL.unite  the  islands  and  all  the  coasts 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean:  even  the  first 
Ptolemy  had  subdued  Phosnicia  and  Cyprus,  on  which  he 
founded  his  naval  power;  Philadelphus  extended  his  do- 
minion as  far  as  Caria;  and  the  hegemony  of  Greece  was 
an  object  under  the  first  three  kings,  from  which  they 
never  turned  their  eyes.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  tlie 
course  of  the  wars  of  that  obscure  period  can  be  at  all 
discovered,  all  chronological  dates  have  vanisht,  and  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  at  what  time  the  war  began,  which  was 
so  unfortunate  for  the  second  Seleucidian  king,  and  the 
end  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.  But  even  if  the  war 
had  not  broken  out  yet,  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  circumstances,  not  of  personal  ones,  and  conse- 
quently was  foreseen:  and  in  like  manner  the  same  cir- 
cumstances brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  Mace- 

'^  All  the  passages  are  given  by  Fabricins  on  Dion,  p.  61.  n.  218. 
That  Ljcophron  does  not  allude  to  this  alliance,  I  shall  shew  in 
another  place.  (This  has  been  done  in  the  treatise,  On  the  age  of 
Lycophron  the  OUcure,  Rhein.  Moseum,  i.  2.  p.  108.  foil.  Kleine 
Schriflben,  p.  442.  foil.) 
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doniaii  and  Syrian  kingdoms  against  the  Alexandrian,  until 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  all  the  coasts  it  had  gained. 
The  relationship  between  the  then  reigning  kings,  anoe 
Antiochus  was  married  to  Stratonice,  the  ragrter  of  Anti- 
gonus,  may  have  drawn  it  closer;  but  even  if  Pyrrhus  had 
permanently  and  entirely  gained  the  kingdom  of  the  Anti- 
gonids^  the  dynasty  of  the  Aeacids  would  have  entered  into 
the  same  relation,  notwithstanding  the  affinity  of  blood 
between  the  descendants  of  Berenice.  The  case  of  an 
actual  communion  in  arms  therefore  existed  easily,  if  the 
Romans  consented  to  let  legions  cross  the  Ionian  sea:  and 
if,  as  is  probable,  Pyrrhus  was  then  a  second  time  in  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  the  senate  had  reason  enough 
for  gladly  concluding  an  alliance^  by  which  an  allied  fleet 
might  render  undertakings  impossible,  which  he  might  have 
tried  with  &r  greater  forces:  Tarentum  was  still  holding 
out  for  him,  and  the  Italicans  were  not  yet  subdued. 

As  Rome  was  no  longer  unconnected  with  the  politics 
of  the  Eastern  world,  the  embassy  of  the  ApoUoniats  from 
the  Ionian  Gulf,  which  was  at  Rome  in  480  (486),  may 
have  been  commissioned  to  seek  assistance:  and  if  ao, 
probably  against  no  one  else  but  Alexander^  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  whose  Illyrian  wars'^^  about  this  time  also 
endangered  the  Greek  towns  of  that  country.  It  is  how- 
ever not  impossible  that  they  may  only  have  made  com- 
plaints against  Roman  subjects  of  the  other  coast.  This 
embassy  continued  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
&ct,  that,  as  they  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  noble 
Romans^,  the  senate  commanded  the  latter  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  injured  party,  although  one  of  the  guil^ 
persons  was  invested  with  the  edileship,  and  an  escort  to 
attend  the  ApoUoniats  as   far  as  Brundisium   to  secure 

»«»  Frontinus,  Strat.  ii.  5.  10.    Prol.  Trog.  xxv, 

'  In  that  year  it  was  the  turn  of  the  plebeian  ediles,  conseqaeml/ 
Q.  Fabins  could  not  hold  this  magistracy:  Dion,  fr.  43,  also  caUs  him  a 
benator. 
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them  against  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  relatives. 
The  ApoUoniats  did  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  posi- 
tion«  and  dismist  the  offenders  impunisht:  Rome  on  the 
other  hand  had  acquired  great  glory,  without  there  ever 
having  been  any  danger  of  regretting  its  generosity. 

In  the  year  479  (485)  the  number  of  the  questors  was 
increast  to  eight '^^:  the  doubling  of  them  had  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  various  and 
rich  revenues*  If  the  questorship  gave  as  early  as  this 
the  right  of  admission  into  the  senate,  this  alteration, 
otherwise  apparently  indifferent  as  to  the  constitution, 
was  very  important,  inasmuch  as  it  did  away  with  the 
arbitrary  admission  by  the  censors,  since  those  who  had 
been  questors  were  to  be  regarded  as  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  people  for  the  places  in  the  senate,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  death  or  unworthiness;  and  to  pass 
over  such  candidates  in  favour  of  others  was  a  declaration 
of  supposed  unworthiness.  But  about  forty  places  could 
scarcely  be  vacant  after  every  lustrum:  and  the  disgrace 
implied  in  an  exclusion,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
not  strictly  observing  the  number  of  the  senators;  espe- 
cially if  the  questors,  when  only  half  as  numerous,  had 
enjoyed  the  right  of  being  assessors  in  the  senate,  and 
if  this  right  could  not  be  denied  to  the  number  when 
doubled. 

Thus  the  senate,  which  was  originally  a  representation 
of  the  houses,  next  selected  from  the  curies  by  the  elective 

*^^  Th«  year  first  became  known  through  Johannes  Lydns,  de 
magg.  I.  27 :  and  since  he  gives  the  names  of  the  consuls  (*Iovr/ov 
instead  of  *lovKlov  is  probably  his  own  fault),  the  words  koI  rwaapa^ 
KQffrtff  which  have  dropt  out,  should  be  restored  in  the  date.  Owing 
to  an  expression  of  Tacitus  (who  bj  the  way  shews  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  forein  to  him  were  all  definite  notions  of  the  ancient 
relations  of  public  rights),  jam  stipendiaria  Italia,  the  opinion  had 
become  establisht,  as  if  this  increase  had  taken  place  two  years 
later.  How  Lydus  came  to  suppose  that  the  number  was  increast  to 
twelve,  is  clear  without  explanation:  but  the  name  elassici  is  certainly 
correct. 
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magistrates  of  the  country,  and  subsequently  from  the  whole 
nation,  in  which  popular  election  was  mist  up,  was  at 
length  changed  into  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which 
were  chosen  by  the  people  for  liie,  the  censors  only  haring 
the  right  of  rejection  or  exclusion. 

It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following,  that  the  institution  of  the 
magistracies  must  be  placed,  which  Pomponius  daases 
chronologically  together  with  the  second  pretorship  and 
the  triumviri  capitales*^^  however  confusedly  he  may  Lave 
represented  the  matter  to  himself:  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the  point,  this '  place,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  when  Home's  dominion  was  confined  to 
Italy^  seems  to  be  the  proper  one  to  speak  of  them.  And 
the  more  so,  as  the  establishment  of  the  mint  under  m- 
umvirs  seems  certainly  to  belong  to  the  time^  when  Rome 
abandoned  the  old  national  coinage  and  began  to  coin  a 
silver  currency,  which  took  place  in  the  year  477  (483). 
To  treat  minutely  of  this  highly  important  innovation, 
must  be  reserved  for  numismatics,  which  is  much  in  want 
of  a  thorough  investigation  for  the  times  of  the  Boman 
republic.  History  confines  itself  to  the  remark,  tliat 
here^  as  elsewhere,  the  Boman  legislation  only  came  in 
to  develop  that  which  had  already  begun  to  gain  an  exist- 
ence; the  denarii  of  Campanian  and  Neapolitan  coinage, 
with  the  inscription  Ramanonij  are  evidently  an  expedi- 
ent to  assist  commerce,  which  needed  silver  and  did  not 
yet  receive  it  from  the  state.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Boman  silver  money  would  be,  whether 
the  coining  of  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  government,  or 
could  be  exercised  by  private  persons,  whether  individuals 
or  houses.  To  derive  the  types,  which  refer  so  entirely 
and  peculiarly  to  families^  and  the  names  from  the  trium- 
virs,— where  we  do  not  read  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
members  of   the   college, — seems  perfectly  opposed  to  all 

'*»*  De  Origine  Juris.  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  §29. 31. 
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the  laws  of  interpretation :  above  all  things  however  the 
confusion  in  the  system  of  coining,  which  Marius  Grati- 
dianus  abolisht  ^^^,  after  it  had  annoyed  the  people,  like 
a  system  of  money-*clipping,  is  only  conceivable  on  the 
supposition,  that  many  persons  coined  money,  each  for  his 
own  base  gain. 

The  quinqueviri  were  a  local  magistracy  for  the  city^ 
to  protect  it  after  sunset,  at  which  hour  the  police-duties 
of  the  magistrates  ceast.^ 

About  the  same  time  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted.  We  may  believe  Pom- 
ponius,  that  they  were  originally  destined  to  preside  at 
the  court  of  the  centumvirs,  and  that  consequently  Au- 
gustus restored  them  to  this  vocation,  and  was  not  the 
first  who  gave  it  them.  For  lis  may  possibly  be  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  suits  in  the  court  of  the  centumvirs'^  : 
and  though  such  a  charge  might  have  been  given  once  in 
extraordinary  times*  to  the  questors  on  the  expiration  of 
their  office^  and  this  may  have  continued  long,  yet  certainly 
it  was  not  so  originally.^ 

The  new  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  comitia 
of  the  tribes  :  the  case  was  different  with  the  centumvirs; 
for  as  there  were  three  for  each  tribe,  and  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  a  general  plebeian  courts  they 
must  have  been  directly  deputed,  every  three  being  chosen 
by  their  tribe.  The  elections  of  the  centumvirs  were  pro- 
bably held  under  the  presidency  of  the  plebeian  ediles^ 

1^  Cicero,  de  off.  in.  20  (80.)  Jactabatur  enim  temporibus  illis  namat 
sic  at  nemo  posset  scire,  quid  haberet.  The  system  which  was  establisht, 
was  probably  no  other  than  that  which  Fliny  places  in  the  tribunate  of 
Drusos,  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  alloy. 

*  Solis  occasus  suprema  tempestas. 

7  Wherever  a  case  was  tried  Bocrcanentof  the  pretor  took  sureties  liUt 
et  vmdiciarum, 

*  Bespectiug  the  confusion  of  these  decemyirs  with  the  con- 
silium of  the  pretor  and  the  like,  it  is  now,  I  think  unnecessary  to 
speak. 
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who  were  themselves  judges.^^  The  extent  of  the  ri^ts 
of  this  coiurt  is  indeed  not  lecordedj  but  those  which  aie 
mentioned  among  innumerable  others,  as  it  is  said  '^,  shew, 
that  the  right  of  Quiritarian  ownership  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  it,  the  right  of  inheritance  without  or  by 
testament,  as  well  as  the  caput,  belonged  to  the  court  of 
the  centumvirs^^;  but  contracts  did  not  any  more  than 
criminal  cases  :  the  immeasurable  field  of  possession  was 
entirely  entrusted  to  the  pretorship.^^ 

The  relation  of  the  decemvirs  to  the  centumvin  can 
only  be  ascertained  approximately  from  the  nature  of  the 
case:  an  assembly  of  judges  cannot  exist  without  piesi- 


****  Bionjsias  vi.  90.  oUs  6vripiTas  t&p  htujApx^^  **^  avydpx^^^^'  *** 
ZiKaarh.  4icd\ow,  (Here  followed  in  the  manuscript  those  remarks 
respecting  the  time  of  the  institution  and  the  oldest  character  of  the 
centumviral  court,  which  have  already  found  their  more  appropriate  place 
inVol.  I.  pp.427.428.; 

><»  Cicero,  de  Ont.  i.  38,  farther  39. 56.  (173. 176. 238.) 

^^  NexOf  manicipia; — usueapiones : — the  rights  of  the  pme£a, 
which  were  ret  mane^ii;  conseqnentlj  it  is  certain  aot  only  those 
which  are  mentioned  bj  Cicero  :  the  lands  added  and  washt  off  bj 
water: — validity  of  testathents  :  —  the  rights  of  the  agnati  gentiles, — 
the  cases  which  concern  the  caput:  Cicero,  as  above:  —  right  to  the 
fvte2a;  the  last  of  which  likewise  affects  the  presezration  of  proper^  in 
the  family. 

"  No  one  thought,  for  example  on  acconnt  of  the  causa  tmtghmm 
to  think  of  the  judicium  tutela;  or  confound  the  fact,  that 
concerning  the  caput  in  causa  hberali  were  tried  with  the 
mentunif  and  with  the  judicium  against  him  who  had  kept  a  freeman 
as  a  slave:  that  in  the  latter  ease  an  arbiter,  and  he  too  a  senator, 
was  taken,  is  clear  from  Plantns,  Budens,  m.  4.  7  :  data  Dt  Seaatm 
Cyrenensi  quemvis  opulentum  arbiirum  Si  tuas  esse  oportet,  nice  tern 
esse  oporiet  liberas,  Nive  te  m  carcerem  compingi  est  etequom:  where 
the  senate  of  Cyrene  must  not  mislead  us.  The  same  is  certain  of 
the  judicium  tutelae  and  of  all  turpia, — Actions  about  sums  of  money 
that  had  become  due,  unless  the  aes  et  libra  were  made  use  of,  belonged  to 
the  pretor  (compare  the  story  of  the  silly  advocate,  de  Orat  i.  37.  [168]X 
in  order  to  obtain  an  arbiter,  &c.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
centumvirs  could  also  be  obtained  only  before  the  tribunal,  by  addietis  or 
manus  injectio. 
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dents,  who  introduce  the  business  and  put  the  question. 
Whether  they  judged  themselves  and  apart,  is  scarcely 
clear. 

A  general  plebeian  assignment  was  made  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  when  G.  Fabricius  also  accepted  and  culti- 
vated seven  jugers.^®^'  According  to  a  notice,  which 
together  with  several  others  from  the  same  source  we 
must  not  despise,  the  proceeds  of  the  domain  lands  which 
were  sold,  were  then  likewise  distributed  among  the  com- 
monalty." 

According  to  Velleius^^  the  full  franchise  was  granted 
to  the  Sabines  in  the  year  478  (484)  :  this  statement 
however  becomes  very  doubtful  from  the  &ct,  that  the 
Velina  and  Quirina,  in  which  were  registered  the  Sabines 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yelinus  and  those  about  Gures^ 
were  not  formed  till  about  thirty  years  later. *^  However 
this  may  be,  this  &vour  must  not  be  understood  of  the 
whole  Sabine  people :  Kursia  and  Reate  remained  pre- 
fectures^^:  Amiternum^^  and  the  conciliabula  of  the  Sabine 
district  possest  political  rights  of  a  similar  kind :  for  it  was 
from  these  places *9  that  volunteers  were  offered  to  Scipio, 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  levy  troops  according  to  the 
tribes. 

The  numbers,  which  the  census  returned  during  this 
period^  are  very  uncertain  on  account  of  the  differences  in 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Epitome.  According  to  the  read- 
ings which  have  most  in  their  favour^,  the  number  of 
heads  in  466  (472)  had  increast  to  278,000 ;  which  is  an 

"®»*  Columella,  praef. 

"  Dionysius,  in  Mai's  Exc  xx.  9.  in  fine.  >«  i.  u. 

'•  According  to  the  Epitome  xix,  where  we  can  no  more  suppose  an 
erroar  to  exist  in  such  things  than  in  Livy. 

^  Festus,  8.  ▼.  praefecturae. 

"  The  article  in  Festus  also  concludes  with  aliaque  eomplura, 

**  Livy,  xxyiii.  45. 

^  On  this  point  Drakenborch  should  be  consulted. 
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increase  of  15^000  compared  with  the  preceding  censos 
of  458  (464),  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  in  the  Gallic 
war:  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  that  number  in  471 
(477)  falls  down  to  271,000  or  even  to  261,000.  The  next 
census  is  lost :  but  that  of  482  (488)  again  returned 
292,000.  Even  if  the  numbers  were  certain,  it  would  still 
be  a  ver J  doubtful. speculation  to  investigate,  what  share 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  what  share  the  increase 
by  births  and  manumissions  had  in  this  repeated  restora* 
tion  of  the  population. 

C.  Maroius, — a  case  which  did  not  happen  either  before 
or  after  him,  and  in  his  against  his  .wiU^ — ^was  appointed 
censor  a  second  time  in  the  year  482  (488),  on  which 
account  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Cen- 
sorinus:  a  doubtful  statement,  since  that  surname  might 
just  as  well  have  been  derived  from  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity.  Now  in  the 
year  466  (472)  this  share  became  perfectly  equal,  as  Cn. 
Domitius  concluded  the  lustrum  by  the  customary  sacri- 
fice, which  had  till  then  been  the  privilege  of  the  patrician 
censor. 

The  censorships  still  follow  each  other  at  irregular 
intervals:  after  458  (464)  eight  years  elapse  until'  the  next 
lustrum.  That  of  Fabricius  and  Papus  in  471  (477)  has 
become  more  celebrated  than  any  other,  from  their  ex* 
eluding  P.  Cornelius  Bufinus  from  the  senate,  because 
he  possest  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  for  banquets.  ^^' 
The  censors  themselves  had  only  silver  cups  and  salt-cellara 
for  sacrifices'^:  but  it  was  perhaps  not  so  much  watch- 
fulness against  the  growth  of  luxury  as  the  conviction, 
that  costly  articles  which  were  so  unusual  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  had  been  purloined  from  the 

iMi  Cups:  DionysioB,  Exc.  xxi.  1. 

^  That  it  was  Decessary  to  mention  wrought  silver  in  the  census,  ex- 
plains the  word  dominia  for  table-vessels  of  the  noble  metals.  For  it  was  a 
res  manicipii  or  dominium.  2.  Verr.  iii.  4. — ^Nonius  has  made  a  guess,  and 
given  a  wrong  explanation. 
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booty,  perhaps  above  all  others  from  that  of  Croton,  which 
a  faithful  general  would  have  transmitted  to  the  treasury 
undiminisht.  The  rapacity  and  dishonesty  of  P.  Bufinus 
are  known. 

It  has  happened  through  the  very  fact,  that  the  dege- 
neracy of  manners  which  had  already  commenced,  placed 
the  natural  virtue  which  was  not  yet  extinct  in  a  clearer 
light,  that  those  well-known  features  of  the  mighty  con- 
tentedness  of  this  time  have  been  remembered.  Unfortu- 
nately they  have*  also  fallen  into  the  mouths  of  declaimers; 
and  it  is  painful  to  follow  Valerius  Maximus  in  relating  the 
poverty  of  Curius  and  Fabricius.  Yet  he  who  relates  the 
history  of  Bome,  cannot  omit  to  mention  how  Curius 
received  at  his  hearth  on  his  farm  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines  the  Samnite  embassadors^  who  brought  him  pre- 
sents, introducing  themselves  as  his  clients^  when  he  was 
eating  from  a  wooden  dish,  on  a  wooden  bench^  turnips 
which  he  himself  had  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  how  he 
refused  the  gold;  not  moralising^  but  following  his  inclin- 
ation unbiast:  they  might  retain  it,  he  said,  for  it  gave 
him.  more  pleasure  to  command  rich  people  than  to  be  rich 
himself.^^^^  On  the  other  hand  a  tradition  has  been  over- 
lookt,  that,  when  the  state  had  granted  everything  to  the 
Boman  commanders  which  they  required,  that  they  might 
appear  both  in  the  city  and  the  field  conformably  to  their 
dignity,  Curius  took  with  him  into  the  field  only  two 
grooms,  instead  of  a  whole  suite  of  attendants.^  Both 
heroes  of  the  olden  school  of  morals^  Curius  and  Fabricius^ 
plebeians  of  no  family,  had  no  dowry  for  their  daughters,^ 

i<»  In  Gellios,  i.  14,  we  find  in  Bubstance  the  same  story  of 
C.  Fabricius  related  from  Jnlius  Hjginns:  the  answer,  which  is 
not  proad  and  harsh,  resembles  a  tradition  from  olden  times.  Fa- 
bridns  stroked  his  bodj  with  the  palm  of  his  band  from  his  eyes 
down  to  his  stomach,  and  said,  So  long  as  I  control  all  these,  I  do  not 
want  any  riches. 

^  Apnleins,  ApoL  p.  265.  ed.  Alt 

*  Apnleins,  Apol.  p.  266.  It  must  be  remembered  that  gentiles  and 
clients  provided  the  dos. 
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in  consequence  of  their  birth  and  not  possessing  clients, 
in  consequence  of  their  own  choice,  which  wanted  nothing 
for  their  own  house:  but  this  was  given  by  the  senate, 
which  assigned  Fabricius  a  burial  place  in  the  city:'^^  a 
recognition,  that  he  had  lived  in  so  godlike  a  way,  that  his 
bones  did  not,  like  those  of  other  dead,  defile  the  purity 
of  the  temple-district  of  the  heavenly  gods:  and  that  his 
manes  could  not  disturb  the  living,  as  a  spectre  which  the 
consecrated  pomerium  shut  out. 

Curius  died  in  476  (482).«y  To  honour  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  as  he  deserved,  the  people  contributed  to  his  fune- 
ral, one  and  all,  as  for  Publicola  and  Menenius:  thus  every 
one  acted  without  distinction  as  a  client  of  the  dead.  The 
house  did  not  require  the  gift,  and  Q.  Fabios  Guiges 
applied  it  to  a  general  feast  for  the  people. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  supplied  the  wants  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  city:  the  booty  taken  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus^  was  destined  to  supply  the  other  districts  with  water; 
and  Curius,  as  he  had  deserved,  was  allowed  the  honour 
of  executing  this  work,  which  death  however  deprived  him 
of.  This  water  was  the  Anio,  subsequently  sumamed  the 
old:  it  was  derived  from  the  river  above  Tivoli,  20  miles 
firom  Borne;  and  was  carried  43  miles  round,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  valleys:  for  it  was  conveyed  upon  arches  for 
only  221  paces.  It  still  seemed  possible,  that  war  might 
come  so  near  the  city,  that  open  water-courses  mij^t  be 
cut  off.^  The  Gaelian,  Palatine  and  Aventine  hiUs,  and 
the  Circus  lying  between  the  two  had  no  share  in  this 
water.^    Some  r^ons,  which  were  then  suburbs,  may 

'"*  Cicero,  de  legg.  n.  23  (5S).  ^  FrontiniiB,  de  aqnaed.  6. 

**  Under  the  word  wumubiae  we  bave  not  only  to  understand  the  money 
which  was  taken,  bat  all  that  the  questors  derired  from  the  sale  of  slaTea 
and  every  kind  of  property;  and  also  firom  that  of  lands,  which  wece  gained 
in  that  war. 

"  The  sabterraneous  passages  are  now  quite  filled  in  many  places  by 
stalactites:  the  Anio  gives  bad  water  containing  lime. 

^  Frontinus,  de  aquaednct.  6.  Sa 
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afterwards  hare  received  branches:  the  piscina  publica^  the 
district  of  the  Antonine  Thermae^  is  among  those  which 
Frontinus  names;  and  since  the  pond  there  is  mentioned 
as  a  public  place  as  early  as  the  Hannibalian  war/^^ 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Festus,  if  not  even 
as  early  as  that  of  Verrius,  one  feels  inclined  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  fed  by  the  Anio^  and  was  dug  in 
consequence  of  its  aqueduct.  But  the  soil  of  that  dis- 
trict has  many  springs,  and  it  may  have  been  superfluous 
to  derive  the  water  from  a  distance  for  such  a  purpose. 

Rome  now  began  to  assume  a  more  stately  appear- 
ance by  its  private  buildings  also:  down  to  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  houses  of  the  city  had  been  universally  roofed 
with  shingles:^  now  the  rain-tiles  (Anftrtc^s),  such  as  are 
still  customary^  came  into  use. 

The  highroads,  which  had  been  made  since  the  censor- 
ship of  Flaminins,  bore  the  names  of  their  founders:  the 
Latina,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  the  oldest  Tiburtina,  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  were  older:  the  Punic  war 
with  its  financial  distresses  was  not  the  time  for  such 
undertakings:  they  may  have  been  more  ancient  than  even 
the  Appian  road,  at  least  in  a  more  imperfect  condition.'^ 
The  institution  of  a  magistracy,  quatuorviri,  for  the  roads^ — 
the  viocuri,- — which  Pomponius  and  others  place  in  this 
time,  implies  particular  activity  in  this  respect. 

The  fragments  of  the  physical  history  shew  the  effects 
of  volcanic  fermentations,  for  which  no  outlet  was  then 
opened.  The  winter,  with  which  the  consular  year  of  476 
(482)  ended,  has  never  had  its  equal  in  the  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  which  have  elapst  since  :^  the 

«»»  Liyy,  Epit.  xx.  «  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  10. 

"  Compare  above,  306. 

^  The  chronicles  and  papal  biographies  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
are  otherwise  so  scanty,  mention  jnst  so  much  of  natural  calamities, 
that  their  silence  is  fnllj  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Such  an  arctic  winter 
is  now  no  longer  conceivable  in  Italy,  on  account  of  Vesuvius.     It 
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Tiber  was  frozen,  and  snow  covered  the  forum  .for  forty 
^^ygioas  |.|jg  olive-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  frost,*  the 
herds  starved:  the  wolves  ran  into  the  city  and  dragged 
as  far  as  the  forum  a  corpse  they  had  torn  to  pieces.  In 
the  following  year  frightful  tempests  raged,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Gales  flames  burst  forth  from  a  chasm  of  the 
earthy  and  in  three  days  and  three  nights  changed  five 
jugers  into  ashes,  together  with  every  thing  that  the  soil 
bore:  in  the  next,  478  (484)^  the  earth  shook,  when  the 
Bomans  and  Ficentians  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
for  battle.«^ 

In  the  year  470  (476)  premature  births  prevailed  among 
human  beings  and  cattle,  and  carried  off  the  mothers  with 
their  issue.^  An  Epidemic,  which  raged  in  481  (487) 
and  482  (488)  and  occasioned  the  Sibylline  books  to 
be  consulted,  cannot  possibly,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census^  have  been  so  murderous  as  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  pleased  to  describe  it,"^  who  are  fond  of  dis- 
covering calamities  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 


is  however  qaite  a  mistake  to  laj,  that  the  average  climate  has  beoome 
warmer. 

'^  Angnstin,  de  Civ.  Dei.  ni.  17.  and  Zonaras,  Tin.  6. 

*  Zonaras  mentions  trees  in  general:  I  have  specified  those  wliich 
must  have  been  entirely  lost,  and  the  destmction  of  which  was  the  greatest 
injury  of  alL  ^  Orosios,  rv.  4. 

*  Orosins,  iv.  2.  *  Augnstin  and  Orositts. 
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The  fall  of  Rhegiutn  Had  deprived  the  Mamertines  of 
Messana  of  the  only  allies  whom  these  robbers  could  have 
had.  Uniting  with  them  for  the  prize  of  the  booty,  they 
supported  their  expeditions  in  Sicily,  in  which  they  no 
more  respected  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians  than 
they  spared  the  Greek  towns:  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
two  states  which  ruled  over  the  island,  now  rose  against 
them. 

It  was  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  longed  to  punish  the 
outrages  they  had  committed  for  many  years.  He  had  now 
come  to  the  possession  of  the  kingly  dignity  by  a  series  of 
prudent  actions,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  most  of  which  were  praiseworthy:  by  a  regular, 
though  unavoidable  election  of  the  people:  an  election, 
which  the  Syracusans  never  regretted  during  his  reign  of 
fifty  years.  For  he  was  never  charged  with  any  despotic 
act,  and  under  his  unassuming  simplicity,  which  surrounded 
itself  with  no  splendour  of  royal  etiquette,  the  Syracusans 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  liberty,  which  they  had  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  them  quickly  under  a  republican 
constitution.  His  memory  long  remained  sacred:  under 
him  Syracuse  recovered  from  the  misfortunes,  which  had 
prest  it  down  for  more  than  a  century,  and  his  government 
was  the  last  period  of  prosperity,  which  a  part  of  Sicily 
at  least  has  enjoyed. 

VOL.  III.  2  o 
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Hiero  had  armed  the  citizens^  freed  himself  from  the 
old  mutinous  mercenaries^  and  raised  a  new  army  devoted 
to  him  and  the  state;  with  this  he  took  from  the  Mamer- 
tines  the  towns  they  had  subjugated,  and  gained  not  far 
from  Messana  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  in  which  their 
general  was  taken  prisoner.  Their  whole  power  was  so 
exhausted  by  this  defeat,  that  expecting  an  immediate  con- 
quest and  the  fate  of  the  Bheginian  Campanians,  they 
had  already  determined  to  go  to  meet  the  conquerour  and 
implore  his  mercy^  when  the  faithless  interference  of  a  Car- 
thaginian commander,  who  was  cruising  with  a  squadron 
off  this  coast,  deprived  the  Syracusan  king  of  the  fruits  of 
his  victory^  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  a  province  they  had  ruled  over  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  aiming  for  centuries  at  the 
complete  possession  of  all  Sicily.  The  Greek  towns,  which 
were  extremely  depopulated  and  weakened,  o1>eyed  them 
for  the  most  part,  and  they  therefore  believed  that,  as  their 
republic  had  obtained  such  an  extent  of  power,  they  were 
nearer  to  this  conquest  than  they  had  ever  been,  provided  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  Mesana;  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  connexion  of  this  town  with  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse 
seemed  to  open  a  door  to  the  Bomans,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island  in  the  character  of  the  protectors  of  this 
kingdom  to  which  they  might  be  invited. 

But  the  Mamertines  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
the  protection  of  Carthage^  although  a  welcome  deliver- 
ance &om  the  urgent  danger,  caused  suspicion  and  anxiety 
to  many.      As  Italicans,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards 
.  a  ruler  of  their  own  country.     For  Hiero  was  again  in 
^^3^   the  field  and  under  the  walls  of  their  town.     Both  parties 
/     I,  ''i'"^  ij^    negociated:    the   Punic  party  was  readily  listened  to  by 
'^      P  ,V^     the  govemour  of  the  republic:    that  which  sought  the  pro- 
"'      I  ,^;f;  ,    tection  of  Bome,  482  (488),  had   greater  difficulties  to 
/M.t   '      c  1^^    overcome.     The  policy  which  Bome  had  followed  hitherto, 
^  V    may  be  called  honorable  and  conscientious,  if  not  abso- 

r\  ^'^  ''^'' 


t-^ 
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lutely,  yet  in  comparison  with  that  which  she  exhibits 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  history. 
Ambition^  love  of  dominion  and  conquest  are  bom  in  the 
human  hearty  and  virtue  cannot  manifest  itself  in  a  pure^ 
but  only  in  a  modified  form  in  the  actions  of  any  large 
society^  which  comes  into  collision  with  others.  Rome  had 
already  much  to  repent  of;  but  as  yet  it  had  no  reason  to 
be  really  ashamed  of  any  of  its  actions.  But  the  city  must 
have  blusht^  which  had  surrendered  its  own  citizens  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner  on  account  of  an  infamous  deed,  when 
it  saved  their  accomplices  from  a  like  punishment  for  their 
crimes^  and  accepted  them  as  its  allies. 

The  advantages  which  presented  themselves  &om  it, 
and  the  danger,  if  Carthage  should  gain  the  sole  soverainty 
of  Sicily,  were  obvious:  nevertheless  the  better  men  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  case^  in  which  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  the  consciousness  that  matters  could  not  be  altered,  one 
ought  to  keep  to  the  simple  dictates  of  right  feeling.  The 
majority  of  the  senate  obeyed  these  laws  of  honour  and 
conscience,  and  did  not  accept  the  proposal  of  the  consuls. 
But  the  latter,  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  eager 
for  war,  called  together  the  popular  assembly  and  re- 
peated the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected.  The  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  responsible  by  their  individual  votes  for 
a  dishonourable  decree,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  respecting  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
probable  duration  of  the  war,  and  anticipated  a  rich  booty, 
decreed 'alliance  and  assistance.  This  decree  is  an  eternal 
disgrace  to  Rome,  and  a  symptom,  that  the  constitution  was 
beginning  even  as  early  as  that  time  to  incline  too  much  to 
the  democratical  side,  although  there  did  not  arise  internally 
any  disadvantage  for  the  republic  itself  for  a  long  time 
to  come* 

In  the  mean  time  not  only  had  the  decree  been  delayed, 
but  the  execution  of  it  also,  and  the  Carthaginian  party  in 
Messana  availed  itself  of  the  feeling  of  the  immediate  dan- 
ger, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Mamertines  to  receive 

2o2 
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a  Punic  garrison  into  the  acropolis,  in  consequence  of  which 
Hiero  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  further  imdertakings. 
Although  Borne  sought  the  war  with  Carthage,  still  it 
did  not  wish  to  assume  any  other  appearance,  than  that 
its  protection  was  granted  against  the  cruel  and  inezorahle 
hostility  of  king  Hiero ;  and  as  the  latter  had  now  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Mamertines  through  the  mediation 
of  Carthage,  the  pretext  was  entirely  destroyed  which 
was  to  justify  their  interference.  Both  states  avoided  as  yet 
every  kind  of  declaration.  After  a  long  delay^  a  legate  of 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  probably  stiU  detained 
himself  before  Volsinii,  arrived  at  length  at  Bhegium  with 
a  part  of  the  army  and  a  number  of  triremes. 

His  passage  was  prevented  by  the  Punic  fleet  which  lay 
in  the  strait^  and  the  legate  attempted  negociations.  He 
sailed  in  a  boat  to  Messana,  where  he  announced  to  the 
Punic  commander  and  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Ma- 
mertines^  that  his  state  would  be  the  deliverer  of  thia 
people  from  the  oppression  of  Carthage,  declaring,  that 
the  silence  of  the  Mamertines  spoke  as  loudly  as  the  most 
vehement  complaints  could  do,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
suppress.  The  reserve  and  forbearance  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians led  him  to  expect,  that  iiTesolution  might  prevent 
them  from  opposing  an  attempt  to  cross  over,  which  the 
Bomans  could  never  hope  to  do  by  force.  For  not  only 
had  they  no  ships  of  the  line^^^  (penteres,  or  at  least 
tetreres),  but  not  even  smaller  ships  of  war:  it  seems,  that 
the  senate  had  thought  it  impossible  to  form  a  real  navy,  and 
had  allowed  the  small  fleet  which  was  useful  in  the  earlier 
relations  of  Bome,  to  fall  into  decay  as  useless  and  expensive 
now.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  an  island 
protected  by  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  ancient  world, 
there  were  assembled,  in  addition  to  the  transports,  only 


i*«o  Navf  Kard/^poKToi,  Polybiiu,  I.  30.  13.  The  passing  notice  of  FUny* 
(H.  N.  zvi.  74),  that  the  Bomans  built  vtwo  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
against  Hiero  in  forty-fiTe  days,  is  a  mystery. 
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triremes  and  pentecontores,  which  the  Greek  towns  of  Italj 
provided  for  this  service;  among  others  the  remnants  of 
the  Tarentine  navy*^^ 

The  sailors  however  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent in  the  strait;  a  violent  wind  arose  and  drove  the  fleet 
out  of  its  course;  and  without  the  Carthaginians,  who  only 
manoeuvred  to  block  up  the  passage  to  the  coast  of  Sicily^ 
being  obliged  to  abandon  their  determination  of  abstaining 
from  any  hostile  action  towards  the  Romans,  several  dhips 
fell  into  their  hands^  and  the  others  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Bruttium.  The  ships  which  were  taken^  were  sent  back 
with  their  crew^  and  Hanno,  the  commander  at  Messana^ 
invited  the  Roman  legate  at  the  same  time  not  to  break 
the  peace,  but  to  renounce  his  useless  intention.  But 
Romans  were  not  frightened  by  the  &ilure  of  an  attempt. 
When  their  answer  in  refusal  was  reported  to  the  Punian, 
he  swore  not  to  allow  the  Romans  to  wash  their  hands  in 
the  sea :  but  he  did  not  fulBl  his  oath. 

The  legate  examined  the  strait:  the  current  and  the  wind, 
probable  under  the  protection  of  the  night,  carried  him  on 
a  second  attempt  to  the  coast  of  the  island  without  any 
difficulty.  The  harbour  of  Messana  received  him.  But 
the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hanno's 
vacillation  and  fancied  prudence  surrendered  this  too  to 
the  Romans,  but  not  without  a  new  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations.  A  poisonous  air  breathed  over  the  sea  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  commander  was 
invited  to  come  into  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  order  to  negociate  with  them  and  the  Romans. 
He  hesitated;  yet  resolved  to  do  so^  not  to  neglect  any 
means  of  reconciliation.  After  much  speakings  as  both 
parties  were  as  little  able  as  they  were  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Roman  seized  the  deluded  Hanno^  who  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  dragged  him  away.  The  Ma- 
mertines  shouted  approval.     Hanno  had  the  weakness  to 

»<^»  Poljbius,  1.  20.  u. 
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oommand  the  departure  of  the  garrison  as  the  price  of  his 
liberation. 

For  this  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  mode  of  their  execution  was  cruel:  but  the 
severity,  with  which  they  punisht  the  ofEenses  of  their 
generals  does  not  deserve  blame.  Some  conquered,  be- 
cause she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  punishing;  or 
because  in  the  annual  election  of  all  the  officers  as  well 
as  of  the  commanders  in  war,  the  disgrace  of  a  degradation 
removed  the  guilty  and  cautioned  the  others. 

Another  Hanno,  the  son  of  Hannibal,  had  in  the  mean- 
time brought  an  army  to  Sicily  in  another  fleet,  and  was 
approaching  the  town.  In  the  name  of  the  republic,  as 
a  last  word,  he  called  upon  the  Romans  to  evacuate  Mes- 
Sana  and  Sicily  before  a  certain  day.  He  was  joined  by 
Hiero  and  the  Syracusan  forces,  which  had  endeavoured 
with  unseasonable  jealousy  to  crush  the  Carthaginians, 
and  now  sought  their  friendship  too  late.  The  allied 
armies  blockaded  Messana,  but  in  separate  camps;  the 
fleet  was  stationed  near  cape  Pelorus,  and  prevented 
the  importation  of  all  supplies  ^^\ 

The  consul  Appius,  as  if  by  a  miracle  performed  for 
the  evil  cause,  landed  with  new  legions  in  the  night-time 
without  any  obstacle,  not  far  from  the  king's  camp.  Un- 
observed and  in  silence  the  army  was  drawn  up  for  an 
attack.  The  battle  was  decided  before  the  Carthaginians 
could  send  help;  although  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracuaana 
gained  advantages.  Hiero  was  driven  back  into  his  camp; 
he  abandoned  this  also,  and  retreated  first  to  the  mountains, 
and  then  to  his  capital.  On  the  following  day  the  consul 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  The  Punians 
had  weakened  their  army  by  a  cruel  and  cold-blooded  act 
of  mistrust:  many  Italicans  served  among  them,  and  all 
these,  most  of  whom,  being  emigrants  of  nations  that 
had  been  subdued  and  destroyed,  certainly  entertained  a 

*^^^  Diodorus,  Ed.  xxiii.  2. 
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bitter  grudge  against  Borne)  they  had  ordered  to  he  exe^ 
cuted,  that  there  might  be  no  traitors  among  them. 
Throughout  this  war,  which  the  government^  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  deeds  of  single  generals^  carried  on  with 
uniform  thoughtlessness,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
them  to  make  war  upon  Some  through  Italy :  perhaps  it 
was  unwilling  to  set  the  example,  as  their  own  subjects  bore 
a  much  harder  yoke:  but  Borne  did  not  require  the  exam- 
ple, nor  did  she  dread  it. 

Thus  the  Punic  army  was  not  numerous,  and  had 
already^  although  besieging,  sought  safety  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  sea-coast  and  behind  marshes.  The  attack  of 
the  Bomans  upon  a  fortified  dam  in  front  of  the  camp  failed: 
but  the  pursuit  drew  the  Punians  into  an  open  country, 
where  the  Bomans  took  vengeance.  Among  the  different 
accounts  concerning  their  further  progress  the  most  probable 
one  isj  that  the  defeated  army  broke  up  from  its  camp  after 
the  battle,  and  disperst  among  the  towns  of  their  province 
for  winter-quarters. 

The  Bomans  left  the  Punians  alone,  and  first  prose- 
cuted their  advantages  over  the  Sjrracusan  king.  Appius 
invaded  the  small  kingdom,  and  encampt  under  the  walla 
of  Syracuse.  A  regular  attack  upon  these  walls,  which 
time  itself  has  scarcely  been  able  to  destroy,  was  imprac- 
ticable: but  the  ravages  of  the  country  rendered  the 
citizens  still  more  averse  to  the  war.  For  two  centuries, 
the  Carthaginians  had  been  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  an  alliance 
was  concluded,  unnatural  after  such  inveterate  feelings, 
could  not  produce  patient  resignation  in  their  cause:  for 
it  was  owing  to  Punic  malice  alone,  that  the  Mamertines 
had  not  been  subdued  after  the  victory  of  Mylae,  and 
that  the  Bomans  were  now  encampt  on  the  Anapus. 
Hence  Hiero  too  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  consul  with  part  of  his  army  was  given 
into  his  hands  on  one  occasion,  but  allowed  him  to 
escape  the  danger,  letting  the  time    slip   by  under  the 
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pretence  of  a  negociation :  and  when  sickness,  such  as  has 
often  befallen  forein  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Syiaca, 
compelled  the  consul  to  break  up  from  his  quarters  and 
return  to  Messana,  the  Syracusans  followed  the  retreat;  but 
instead  of  battles,  conversations  and  meetings  were  held 
at  the  outposts,  and  it  was  as  forein  to  Hiero's  inclination 
to  force  the  will  of  his  subjects  in  such  an  undertaking,  as 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult  for  him  with  a  n^wly 
establisht  power. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  483  (489),  the  consuls 
M\  Octacilius  and  M'.  Valerius  landed  with  four  legions 
and  the  allies  without  any  obstacle.  This  seems  incon* 
ceivable^  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  extraordinary  strong  number  of  men  in  the  ships 
of  war  of  that  time,  which  did  not  draw  much  water, 
allowed  a  fleet  to  take  a  station^  only  in  case  it  could 
obtain  provisions  in  the  harbour,  or  when  stores  were 
laid  up.  For  the  ships  had  no  room  for  provisions,  any 
more  than  modern  gun-boats.  The  consuls  now  advanced 
on  the  north  eastern  declivity  of  Mount  ^tna.  Centoripa 
and  Agyrium,  which  seem  to  have  been  again  united  to 
the  Syracusan  state  ever  since  the  victories  of  Hiero,  sur- 
rendered without  resistance;  Alaesa  too  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Syracusan  towns  which  submitted  to 
Rome;  but  Catana  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  con* 
quered,  since  booty  was  carried  to  Kome  from  this  place. 
Sixty-seven  towns  ^^^,  of  which  a  part  was  subject  to 
Syracuse,  but  the  much  larger  number  to  Carthage,  sub- 
mitted to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  When  the  consular 
armies  approacht  Syracuse,  Hiero  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  consuls  gladly  accepted  the  ofier  of 
peace:  for  in  the  heart  of  Sicily  the  army  was  in  want 
of  provisions.  But  the  opportune  offer  of  peace  scarcely 
softened  its  conditions.  The  small  number  of  towns,  the 
possession   of  which   was  expressly   confirmed    to    Hiero, 
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formed^  with  the  exception  of  the  distant  Tauromenium, 
only  a  small  though  rich  territory  around  Syracuse,  the 
most  southern  comer  of  the  island:  a  far  greater  number 
was  taken  away  frbm  his  sceptre  by  this  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign^ which  would  have  been  preserved  to  him  by  an  ear- 
lier peace  that  had  been  demanded  by  every  consideration. 
All  Roman  prisoners  were  set  free  without  ransom :  the 
king  paid  down  a  contribution  of  200  talents^^^^  and 
became  the  ally  of  Kome.  A  Punic  fleet  appeared  too 
late  in  the  harbour  of  Xiphonia:  it  left  this  coast;  while 
the  Soman  consuls  on  the  other  hand  made  use  of  the  cur- 
rent of  their  victory,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  extreme  west 
of  the  island,  figesta^  which  called  itself  akin  to  Bome^ 
and  obtained  a  very  favorable  treaty  under  this  title^ 
received  them :  and  so  did  Halicyae^  together  with  many 
other  towns  of  less  note.  From  Tyndaris  on  the  north 
coast,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolt  of  the  towns,  they  now  transported  the  inha- 
bitants, after  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  to  Lilybaeum, 
their  Sicilian  capital. 

No  Roman  generals  had  yet  conducted  such  a  brilliant 
campaign,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  Roman  army  had  yet 
met  with  such  a  feeble  resistance.  For  in  Italy  all  nations 
fought  for  their  liberty:  the  Sicilian  towns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Syracuse,  had  long  lost  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  independent  freedom,  and  did  not  dream  of  obtain- 
ing it  by  a  treaty  with  Rome;  but  they  chose  a  new  and, 
as  they  hoped,  a  milder  rule,  instead  of  an  old  one  which 
had  become  odious,  in  the  wars  of  which  the  flower  of  their 
population  had  perisht,  and  many  had  suffered  the  most 
frightful  things  from  the  barbarous  mercenary  hordes  of 
Carthage  and  Syracuse.  After  this  campaign  the  fate  of 
Sicily  seemed  already  decided,  and  a  peace  not  far  off:  for 
the  Carthaginians  had  nowhere  made  their  appearance  in 
the    Geld,  and  never  checkt  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
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conquests:  and  the  complete  subjiigation  of  Sicily  was  at 
that  time  not  even  once  thought  of  by  the  senate.  To  these 
proud  schemes,  the  cherishing  of  which  certainly  rendered 
peace  impossible,  so  long  as  Carthage  did  not  yet  fed 
quite  exhausted.  Some  did  not  rise  till  after  the  conquest 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  third  campaign  of  the  war,  in  the 
year  484  (490). 

The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  arise  from 
want  of  courage:  they  wisht  to  keep  on  the  defensiye^ until 
they  ^ould  have  assembled  a  large  force.  Besides  the 
troops  which  they  levied  in  the  part  of  Africa  subject  to 
them,  and  the  light  cavalry  which  they  received  from  the 
Kumidian  kings,  they  had  an  extraordinary  number  raised 
in  Liguria^  Gaul,  and  above  all  in  Spain ;  of  the  two  former 
nations  numerous  corps  had  fought  in  Sicily  for  centuries 
for  and  against  Carthage^  but  the  extension  of  the  Punic 
dominion  on  the  coast  of  Spain  afforded  the  levies  there  a 
much  wider  range  than  formerly.  Of  these  troops  an  army 
was  formed  at  Agrigentum,  under  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo;  a  second  assembled  under  Hanno  in  Sardinia. 
This  was  destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy :  a  danger, 
which  obliged  the  Romans  to  make  extensive  preparations 
for  defence  upon  the  coasts. 

It  did  not  however  prevent  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  pretor  could  protect  Italy:  both  the  con- 
suls went  over  to  Sicily,  and  directed  their  whole  force 
against  Agrigentum.  This  town^  once  so  magnificent^ 
which  was  taken  and  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  the  great  Punic  war  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  had  never  recovered  from  that  deep  fall,  although 
Timoleon  had  in  some  measure  restored  it.  Its  &te  was 
not  less  melancholy  under  internal  tyrants  than  in  the 
destructive  wars  for  the  soverainty  of  the  island,  each  of 
which  had  more  deeply  injured  the  life  it  still  possest.  Its 
extensive  walls,  which  once  protected  a  population  of  seve- 
ral hundred  thousands,  now  served  as  a  bulwark  for  a 
Carthaginian  army  of  fifty  thousand  men;   for  Hannibal,  in 
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hope  of  succours  or  an  energetic  diversion^  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  town. 

He  did  not  venture  upon  a  battle^  since  an  attack  upon 
the  Roman  camp  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  al- 
though under  circumstances  which  promist  the  greatest 
success,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  iron  courage  of  the 
Romans :  for  no  post  which  the  Carthaginians  attackt  gave 
way :  all  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  while  fighting, 
in  order  to  afford  the  scattered  soldiers  time  to  assemble 
in  the  camp:  and  this  was  maintained,  although  the  enemy 
had  already  pulled  down  the  palisades  and  were  scaling  the 
rampart.  After  this  occurrence  the  Soman  generals  acted 
with  their  usual  caution :  they  separated  their  armies  and 
placed  them  in  two  different  camps^  and  united  these  by 
two  lines  guarded  by  many  forts^  one  of  them  being  directed 
against  the  town  and  the  other  against  the  country.  They 
themselves  had  their  stores  at  Erbessus  which  was  not  fiir 
distant,  and  from- thence  they  derived  ample  supplies. 

They  had  encampt  before  the  town  about  the  time  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  which  in  those  hot  districts  of  Sicily 
falls  in  the  beginning  of  June^  and  in  case  of  a  still  earlier 
kind  of  wheats  which  is  much  cultivated  just  in  this  western 
part  of  the  island,  in  May,  as  in  Africa.  After  long  hesit* 
ation  Hanno  landed  with  50,000  men,  6000  cavalry  and  60 
elephants^^^  and  advanced  against  the  Romans,  as  he  had 
been  summoned  by  repeated  telegraphic  signals  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  were  already  suffering  from  hunger.  He  esta- 
blisht  himself  at  Heraclea,  and  Erbessus  with  all  the 
Roman  stores  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  fickle  Sicelians. 
Now  the  Romans  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  be- 
sieged*® :  even  the  Italicans  found  themselves  placed  here  un- 
der a  sun  of  unknown  heat,  and  epidemics  broke  out,  which 
were  rendered  worse  by  want.     The  consuls    hesitated 

**•  Dlodorus,  EcL  xxiii.  S. 
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whether  they  shoidd  raise  the  siege:  Hiero  conyeyed 
to  them  with  incredible  exertion  the  most  indispensable 
provision^^^,  because  he  was  lost  if  the  war  did  not  main- 
tain itself  in  these  districts,  for  the  retreat  of  the  Bomans 
to  Messana  would  have  restored  to  the  Carthaginians  the 
whole  island ;  he  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue the  siege^  and  strengthened  their  determination  to 
maintain  themselves  under  every  disadvantage  and  with 
every  danger,  and  not  to  let  Agrigentum  escape.  Five 
months  had  passed  away  since  the  beginning  of  the  blockade, 
consequently  the  season  was  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Hanno  now  approacht  one  of  the  Boman  camps  as  near 
as  ten  stadia^,  after  an  engagement,  the  advantageous 
result  of  which  was  owing  to  the  Numidian  horse,  which 
became  in  so  many  battles  the  chief  force  of  Carthage 
against  Borne.  Repeated  signals  from  Agrigentum  at  last 
compelled  him^  though  with  hesitation  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Bomans,  who  also  could  not  have  avoided  it  longer, 
since  two  months  more  had  elapst^  in  which  want  had  risen 
among  them  still  higher.  Fifty  elephants,  while  a  much 
smaller  number  under  Pyrrhus  had  been  so  formidable  to 
the  Boman  armies,  did  not  frighten  the  troops  to  despair: 
Hanno's  army  had  a  retreat  free:  the  Bomans'  only  safety 
lay  in  victory,  and  they  gained  it.  The  enemy's  general 
fled  to  Heraclea;  the  loss  of  his  army  is  stated,  probably 
according  to  Philinus  who  reduced  the  number,  only  at 
3000  infantry  slain  and  200  cavalry,  and  4000  prisoners.^ 
According  to  the  same  account  thirty  elephants  were  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  Boman  annals  report  that  eleven 
were  taken:  trophies,  which  then^  as  conquered  artillery 
now,  designated  the  extent  of  the  victory. 

During  the  battle  Hannibal  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
sally  upon  the  Boman  ramparts.     But  he  availed  himself 
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of  the  sottthern  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  while  the 
Boman  army  was  disperst  in  pursuit  and  plunder,  fatigued 
and  weakened,  to  break  through  the  Soman  lines.  He 
filled  the  trenches  with  fascines,  scaled  the  ramparts  and 
escaped  with  the  part  of  the  army^  which  hunger,  disease 
and  numerous  engagements  had  left  him.  On  the  next 
morning  the  Somans  stormed  the  town :  the  famisht  citi- 
zens could  not  defend  the  extensive  walls:  but  although 
they  begged  to  be  spared  and  offered  to  surrender,  the 
soldiers  after  seven  months'  suffering  thirsted  for  a  still 
richer  booty  than  the  Punic  camp  had  afforded  them.  The 
gates  were  broken  open,  and  the  town  given  up  to  all 
the  horrours  of  plunder.  Twenty -five  thousand  persons*^ 
which  probably  includes  only  the  free,  for  the  slave  merely 
changed  his  master,  were  sold  into  slaver}^ 

On  this  frightful  day  Philinus,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
this  war  which  was  much  read  in  the  times  immediately 
following^  and  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Timaeus,  lost  his  native  town.  He  avenged  himself  by  a 
history  highly  unfavorable  to  the  Romans^  and  partial  to 
Carthage;  a  partiality  which  Poly  bins  does  not  interpret 
to  his  disadvantage,  but  very  justly  remarks,  that  manifest 
distortion  of  history  and. false  praise  of  the  defeated  punish 
themselves^  as  soon  as  the  personal  sympathies  of  the 
readers  cease  after  some  generations. 

Agrigentum  was  built  up  again  under  the  Soman  do- 
minion^ and  it  has  maintained  itself  down  to  the  present 
day  afler  repeated  devastations;  for  so  blest  is  Sicily^  that 
the  consequences  of  ruinous  government  for  two  thousand 
years  have  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  restorative  power 
of  nature. 

After  the  loss  of  Agrigentum  Hanno  was  recalled^  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
Some  sent  new  generals  to  the  war  every  year :  for  in  this 
period  of  democracy  a  second  consulship  was  an  exceedingly 
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rare  distinction^  even  after  a  longer  interval  than  the  1^* 
timate  ten  years.  Among  this  number  very  few  shewed 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  most  complete  confidence,  or 
incapable  by  the  misfortunes  they  experienced.  The  num* 
ber  of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  was  limited:  but 
before  Hamilcar  Barca  appeared,  there  was  among  them 
only  a  difference  in  mediocrity;  and  during  the  first  and 
greater  half  of  the  period  of  the  war  either  no  generals 
developt  themselves,  or  the  republic  knew  so  little  how  to 
find  them^  that^  when  a  general  was  removed  for  want  of 
skill  or  fortune,  another  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  a 
regular  rotation,  who  had  even  previously,  and  often  more 
than  once,  been  suspended  from  service  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  same  clumsiness  manifested  itself  on  all  sides. 
The  richest  commonwealth  in  the  world  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  the  soldiers  revolted,  because  they  were  not 
paid:  Home,  incomparably  less  rich,  and  whose  own  citi- 
zens felt  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  much  more  severely 
than  the  Carthaginians,  who  principally  taxt  their  sub- 
jects, raised  the  necessaiy  sums,  and  if  the  pay  was  not 
given,  the  soldiers  bore  it  without  murmuring;  they  were 
fed,  it  is  true,  at  the  cost  of  unhappy  Sicily,  which  suffered 
indescribably.  Thus  the  Gauls  in  the  service  of  Carthage 
threatened  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  unless  the  arrears 
of  their  pay  were  given  them :  and  Hamilcar,  not  the  great 
Barca,  who  had  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command,  thought 
that  he  could  only  help  himself  by  a  shameful  stratagem. 
He  referred  them  to  the  plunder  of  Entella,  pretending, 
that  the  treacherous  surrender  of  this  town,  which  had 
a  Koman  garrison,  had  been  offered  him :  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Bomans,  When 
therefore  the  Gauls  had  been  tempted  into  the  town  and 
were  all  slain,  but  not  until  by  a  desperate  resistance 
they  had  dragged  many  enemies  with  them  into  the  lower 
world,  this  appeared  a  very  prudent  stratagem. 
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A  belter  pralae  must  be  bedtowed  upon  the  use,  which 
he  himself  and  the  Hannibal  who  had  commanded  at  Agri- 
gentum,  now  made,  as  admirals,  of  the  Carthaginian  supre* 
macj  of  the*  sea  in  the  year  485  (491).  With  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  ^*^^  they  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  could 
nowhere  be  defended  by  the  most  exhausting  exertion  of 
a  chain  of  posts  against  the  superior  numbers  of  an  army, 
such  as  a  fleet  at  that  time  could  land,  and  terrified  many 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  into  placing  themselves 
again  under  the  Punic  dominion.  In  the  interiour  of  the 
island  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  Carthaginian  army 
promist  relief  to  those  who  preserved  their  fidelity,  all  the 
towns  gradually  submitted  to  the  Roman  armies. 

This  turn  of  the  war  dissipated  the  hope  that  had  been 
conceived  too  quickly,  of  soon  obtaining  peace  and  thereby 
the  complete  possession  of  Sicily:  the  unprotected  and 
accessible  state  of  Italy  demanded  the  only  suitable  defense: 
for  it  was  only  a  general  that  Carthage  wanted,  in  order  to 
shake  the  Boman  empire  in  its  own  home:  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  only  victories  in  Africa,  which  could  bring  the 
war  to  a  close.  Hence  the  senate  determined  to  build  a 
fleet,  and  to  attack  the  Poenians  on  their  own  element; 
As  the  states  of  Barbary,  although  maritime  powers,  do 
not  possess  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  their  ship-builders, 
who  are  excellently  skilled  in  building  sailing  shebecks, 
would  not  even  understand  how  to  set  about  constructing 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  wharf,  because  the  building  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ships  differs  much  more  widely  than  in 
proportion  to  their  size:  so  the  Romans,  without  a  model, 
or  at  least  until  they  had  received  one  from  far  distant  and 
friendly  countries'^^,  would  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  building  of  the  fleet,  had  not  a  Carthaginian  pentere 
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been  wreckt  upon  the  Bruttian  coast  at  the  first  attempt  to 
prevent  the  passage  across  the  Faro^  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bomans. 

After  this  models  a  himdred  and  thirty  ,  ships  were 
built  ^^  the  building  of  which  was  completed  on  the  nz- 
tieth  day  after  the  trees  had  been  felled^:  consequently 
the  wood  was  quite  green,  and  the  fineness  of  their  struc- 
ture was  about  equal  to  the  time  they  could  last;  the 
awkward  vessels  obeyed  the  rudder  imperfectly,  and  moved 
heavily  under  sails  and  oars.  A  sufficient  number  of  prac- 
tist  rowers  was  also  wanting;  not  that  the  maritime  towns 
of  Italy  had  no  merchant-ships,  but  they  were  built  not  as 
gallejTS  but  as  sailing-vessels:  and  their  few  long  ships 
could  only  supply  teachers  for  the  rowers.  A  hundred 
penteres  required  thirty  thousand  rowers  and  twelve  thou- 
sand marines:  probably  the  former  also  consisted  of  free- 
men and  not  of  slaves;  besides  the  allies,  the  proletarians, 
I  should  think^  were  used  as  marines,  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  they  served  in  the  fleets  and  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  have  been  as  rowers.  The  rowers  were  trained  on 
scaffolds,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the  ships,  so  long  as  the 
fleet  lay  at  anchor.  For  their  impatience  to  try  their  new 
weapons,  and  the  state  of  Sicily  which  was  growing  worse, 
called  the  consuls  to  the  sea. 
^%'-  In  the   year  486    (492)    Hamilcar    had   assumed    the 

*i^^^  offensive,  blockaded  Segesta  and  beaten  the  legate  C.  Cae- 

cilius,  who  had  attempted  to  relieve  it:  the  pretor  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  Sicily  to  undertake  the  command,  because 
the  consuls  engaged  in  superintending  the  building  of  the 
fleet,  could  not  yet  leave  the  city:  still  C. Duilius  went 
into  his  province  as  soon  as  possible.  His  coUegue  C. 
Cornelius  Scipio  sailed  to  Messana  with  the  vanguard  cf 
the  fleet,  seveuteen  penteres;  the  rest  followed  along  the 
coast,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  sea. 

*•**•  Orosins,  iv.  7.  Polybius,  a  hundred  and  twenty,  i.  20.  9.  vtmipurik. 
Iikv  kKwrhv,  cf«cori  5c  rpiiiptis,  I  have  no  doubt  that  rtr(Hif>€u  must  be  read 
instead  of  rpt^ptis.  **  Mny,  H.  N.  xn.  74. 
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At  Messana  there  appeared  before  the  consul,  whose 
credulity  and  incapacity  drew  upon  him  the  surname  of 
Asina,  false  messengers  from  Lipara^  a  Greek  town  of  the 
Cnidians,  and,  since  it  was  a  distant  island  under  the 
rule  of  the  Carthaginians;  invited  him  to  take  possession 
of  their  island.  Near  them  was  stationed  the  Punic 
captain  Bogud  with  twenty  galleys,  waiting  for  the  issue 
of  the  stratiagem,  and  shewed  himself  in  front  of  the  harbour 
as  soon  as  the  Eomans  had  run  into  it.  The  Boman 
crews  were  seized  by  a  panic,  fled  to  the  shore  where  they 
could  least  escape  the  victor,  and  the  consul  was  taken 
prisoner  with  those  who,  like  himself^  had  remained  on 
board  the  ships:  the  whole  of  this  squadron  was  thus 
lost.>°« 

The  Carthaginians  had  ridiculed  the  undertaking  of 
the  Eomans;  after  this  success,  Hannibal^  their  admiral, 
believed  that  he  could  destroy  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  before  it  reacht  Sicily.  He  sailed  with  fifty  galleys 
to  the  Italian  coast,  but  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  and 
unprepared  for  it  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  &om  whom  he 
only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
ships.  Thus  the  indecisive  disadvantages  were  equally 
balanced. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  fleet,  when  they  heard 
of  the  fate  of  their  consul^  invited  the  consul  C.  Duilius 
to  undertake  the  command,  and  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  war  on  the  land^  the  issue  of  which  it  was  clearly 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  sea.  He  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  ridicule  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Soman  galleys  was  well-founded,  and  he 
invented  the  means  of  conquering  with  these  immovable 
masses.  This  was  only  possible,  by  depriving  the  enemy 
of  all  the  advantages  of  manoeuvering,  and  taking  their 
ships  by  boarding.      For  the  crews  of  the  African  galleys, 

>«M  Polybias,  i.  21.  4.        Polyaenus^  Strateg.  ti.   16.  5.        Orosins 
IV.  7. 
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which  were  unquestionably  just  such  a  rabble  as  serve  in 
the  ships  of  the  Barbary  states  could  not  possibly  resist  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

To  accomplish  this  every  Roman  ship  was  provided  with 
a  boarding-bridge  and  a  hook  in  a  simple  and  rude  manner. 
In  the  forepart  of  the  ship   a  mast  was  erected  twenty- 
four  feet  in  highth   and  three  quarters  of  a  foot  in  dia* 
meter,  which  terminated  in  a  pulley  *^^  at  the  top.      A 
ladder  four  feet  broad  and  thirty-six  feet  long  was  fastened 
against  this  mast  in  such  a  manner^  that  two  thirds  of  its 
length  lay  beyond  the  mast.     The  staves  of  the  ladder 
were  nailed  over  with  boards  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
formed  steps,  and  the  sides  were  protected  by  a  parapet  up 
to  the  highth    of    the  knee.     At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ladder  an  exceedingly  strong  and  sharpened  iron  was  attacht, 
with  a  ring  at  the  top,  through  which  a  rope  ran  to  the 
pulley.     By  means  of  this  the  boarding-bridge  was  drawn- 
up,  so  that  it  reacht  twelve  feet  above  the  mast:    where  it 
was  fastened  against  the  maat,  it  must  have  had  a  hinge. 
Now  if   an    enemy's  ship   came  near   enough,   the  rope 
was  loosened,  the  bridge  fell  down,  and  became  &stened 
by  means   of  the  iron   point,  which  bored   through   the 
boards  of  the  deck  in  falling  down :    then  a  two-fold  flight 
of  steps  was  formed    by   means  of   which   the    Romans 
ascended  from  their  deck  up  to  the  mast,  and  then  by  a 
very  gradual  and  safe  slope  descended  upon  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship.     This  bridge  held  two  men  abreast,  and  a 
few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  throw  upon  the  enemy's  ship 
the  two  maniples,  which  were  then  embarkt  as  marines  upon 
every  Roman  pentere. 

Thus  prepared  Duilius  boldly  went  out  to  meet  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  when  he  had  heard  that  it  was  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Mylae.  The  Carthaginians  however  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  hastened  to  the  fight  as  if  to  a 
triumph,  without  even  forming  a  line  of  battle.    Thirty 

!«•  rpoxt\(a.    Poljbius,  L  22. 4. 
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ships  which  the  Romans  first  attackt,  were  seized  by  the 
boarding-bridges  and  taken.  The  others  tried  by  evolutions 
and  iDanoeuvres  to  gain  from  the  Romans  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  an  attack:  but  either  they  could  not  come  near,  or 
when  they  came  near  enough,  they  were  seized  by  those 
fearful  machines,  and  destroyed  or  taken.  Hopeless  and 
ashamed  they  at  last  took  to  flight.  Thirty-one  ships  were 
taken,  and  among  them  the  admiral's  vessel,  a  heptere 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  in  the  sea-fight 
against  Pyrrhus,^^T  and  fourteen  were  destroyed:  seven 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  and  three  thousand 
killed.^  The  Romans  seem  not  to  have  lost  a  single  ship. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Egesta,  which  was  already  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and 
the  capture  of  an  unimportant  place,  Macella.  The  tri- 
umph of  a  naval  victory  was  greater  than  its  fruits.  It  was 
prolonged  to  the  general  for  his  whole  life,  for  he  was  per- 
mitted to  be  accompanied  home  in  the  evening  from 
banquets  by  toich-light  and  with  the  music  of  a  flute-player. 
A  monument,  of  which  a  very  ancient  copy  is  still  extant, 
perpetuated  in  marble  the  title  of  the  Duilian  triumph^  and 
the  list  of  the  booty  he  carried  home. 

After  this  victory  by  sea  the  Romans  divided  their 
forces  in  the  following  campaign  487  (493),  as  if  they 
were  superfluous  for  Sicily,  and  this  no  longer  satisfied 
them  as  the  prize  of  the  war.  The  fleet  under  C.  Cornelius 
undertook  an  attack  upon  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while  only 
one  consular  army  remained  in  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  at 
that  time  completely  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
at  least  the  coasts  of  Corsica:  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Etruscan  coast  excuses  the  division  of  the  Roman  forces^ 
which  was  otherwise  injurious  in  its  consequences.  Aleria 
in  Corsica,  originally  founded  by  Greeks,  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  a  fleet  under  Hannibal,  which  was 
attracted    by  the  danger  of   Sardinia,  a  province  which 

K»r  Polybias,  i.  23. 4.  and  6.  **  Eatropius,  ii.  20, 
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was  regarded  by  the  Poenians  as  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  empire,  allowed  itself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  har- 
bour and  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans.  The  unfortunate 
commander  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  men  on  the  shore, 
whither  he  had  fled  with  them,  and  was  honorably  buried 
by  the  Bomans.  ^^^  Scipio  after  this  landed  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  and  carried  away  a  great  number  of  prisoners: 
&om  Olbia  he  retreated,  as  a  superiour  Carthaginian  army 
shewed  itself  near  this  town.^ 

This  was  a  profitable  piratical  expedition,  which  was 
injurious  to  Carthage:  but  the  turn  which  the  war  had 
taken  in  Sicily  through  the  diminution  of  the  Boman 
forces  was  more  injurious  to  Bome.  Hamilcar  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  My  ttistratum :  surprised  them  near 
Thermae  and  killed  four  thousand  of  their  men ;  and  gar- 
risoned £nna  and  Camarina,  which  were  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants.  He  transported  the  Elymcans 
of  Eryx,  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  trust,  down  from  the 
mountain  to  the  port  of  Drepanum,  which  he  made  into  one 
of  his  chief  fortresses ;  his  preparations  for  fortifying  what 
he  possest,  as  well  as  for  recovering  what  was  lost,  were  so 
much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  consul  C.  Aquillius  was 
confined  to  a  difficult  defensive  war.  In  the  same  year 
an  unexpected  and  fearful  danger  threatened  Bome  in  her 
innermost  parts.  Four  thousand  Samnites  were  quartered 
in  the  city,  who  had  been  enlisted,  for  the  service  in  the 
fleet.  They  found  here  many  of  their  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen in  slavery,  and  their  common  misfortune  establisht 
a  bond  between    them   and  the  slaves  of  other  nations, 

1M0  Foljbiiu,  L  24.  Here  the  difference  between  him,  Zonani, 
Orosias,  and  the  Epitome  of  Livy  is  reiy  great  According  to  the 
last  two  Hanno  commanded  the  Poenians,  and  according  to  Orotios 
he  fell  in  the  battle.  Hanno  is  afterwards  mentioned  too  often 
bj  Zonaras  to  allow  us  to  differ  from  Potybios  here,  if  it  might 
in  general  appear  advisable  to  do  so,  without  mukipljing  the  Hannos 
without  end. 

^  Zonaras,  viu.  10.     vniciar&v  instead  of  ytSv, 
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whom  they  met  at  Rome.  Whoever  shared  their  thirst 
for  vengeance,  was  their  equal.  Thus  they  gained  three 
thousand  slaves  to  join  their  conspiracy  ;  their  plan  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
citizens  to  excite  also  to  rebellion  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude of  slaves :  an  undertaking  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded even  to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  although  those 
who  accomplisht  it,  would  then  have  sunk  under  the  as- 
sembled forces  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the 
municipia.  This  secret  which  had  been  kept  by  seven 
thousand  men,  most  of  whom  evidently  belonged  to  the 
lowest  order,  was  betrayed  to  the  senate  by  Herius  Poti- 
lius,  the  commander  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  conspiracy 
was  supprest. 

In  the  year  488  (494)  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus 
restored  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Sicily.  The  Punic 
garrison  of  Myttistratum  had  borne  a  blockade  of  seven 
months ;  but  the  inhabitants  died  of  hunger,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  famishing  women  and  children  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  hard  Africans:  they  withdrew,  and  left 
the  inhabitants  to  negociate  a  contract  with  the  besiegers. 
But  these  had  no  mercy:  sparing  the  inhabitants  was  the 
reward  only  of  a  surrender  without  any  resistance,  and 
where  the  towns  were  not  in  their  own  power,  the  Romans 
required  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  garrisons  in 
order  to  find  mercy.  Thus  Myttistratum  also,  under  the 
fearful  pretext  of  an  example,  was  taken  by  storm  with- 
out difficulty:  whatever  breathed  was  murdered,  and  only 
a  few  had  their  lives  spared,  in  order  to  spend  them  in 
slavery.  From  the  ruins  of  this  very  strong  town  the 
army  directed  its  course  against  Camarina.  On  its  march 
it  fell  among  the  mountains  into  a  danger  similar  to  that 
which  befell  the  Roman  army  in  Samnium  in  the  first 
war,  and  was  saved  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  A  tribune, 
M.  Calpurnius  Flamma,  drew  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  upon  himself  and  three  hundred  men,  with  whom 
he  occupied  a  hill,  while  the  army  gained  a  free  passage. 
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He  himself  was  found  bleeding  among  the  corpses  of  his 
companions^  but  his  life  was  restored,  and  frequently  de- 
voted afterwards  to  the  good  of  the  republic.  The  elder 
Cato  reproacht  the  Romans  with  their  indifference  to  their 
own  histoiy^  because  this  sacrifice  was  knowu  to  few  and 
still  more  seldom  mentioned,  while  Leonidas  was  reckoned 
an  honour  to  all  Greece.  It  is  still  more  strange,  that  this 
tribune  bears  a  different  name  in  the  different  annals,  which 
must  not  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  fabulous  character  of 
the  history,  but  probably  of  repeated  sacrifices  of  a  similar 
kind,  of  which  the  place  and  particulars  are  lost. 

Camarina  defended  itself  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
would  not  have  been  taken,  unless  Hiero  had  sent  artil- 
lery to  the  Romans.  With  this  they  opened  a  breach,  and 
the  Camarinaeans  were  destroyed  or  led  into  slavery.  This 
town  or  the  neighbouring  Gela  had  within  the  same  ge- 
neration been  destroyed  by  the  Mamertines,  who,  although 
they  are  not  mentioned,  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
Roman  allies,  and  as  the  most  fearful  scourge  of  Sicily. 
Gela  never  rose  again  firom  its  ruins:  Gamarina  had  been 
somewhat  restored ;  but  from  this  destruction  it  never  re- 
covered. It  is  a  heart-rending  sight  to  behold,  how  these 
towns,  which  had  flourished  beyond  all  description  down  to 
the  unfortunate  year  in  which  the  Carthaginians  had  un- 
dertaken their  subjugation,  enticed  by  the  internal  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Greek  towns, — it  is  true,  they  had  decayed  in- 
wardly in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity, — were  now  torn  up 
and  annihilated  one  after  another,  as  plants  carried  to  a 
forein  soil:  and  it  is  singular  that,  while  they  themselves 
disappeared,  the  earlier  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
changed  into  Greeks,  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
Greek  settlers  and  their  language  for  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Enna  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the 
fall  of  Gamarina:  the  consul  appeared  before  the  Punic 
army  near  Panormus,  which  did  not  venture  to  quit  its 
fortified  camp. 

In   the  same  year  according  to  the   majority  of  the 
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historical  books  whicli  differ  from  Polybius,  the  coUegae  of 
the  consul  carried  on  the  war  in  Sardinia  with  success, 
and  those  who  give  this  account,  place  the  murder  of 
Hannibal  by  his  own  defeated  army  in  this  year.  But 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  they  had  gained  in  this 
island,  they  still  perceived  the  mistake  of  having  divided 
their  efforts,  to  which  they  were  probably  led  by  the  false 
hope,  that  the  natives  would  unite  with  them. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  489  (496),  almost  the  half 
of  Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poenians:  almost  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  west  as  far  as  Heraclea 
on  the  Halycus;  and  the  Bomans  extended  their  conquests 
only  very  slowly  in  recovering  what  they  had  gained  in  the 
days  of  their  rapid  progress.  A  naval  victory  ifear  Tyn- 
daris  raised  their  hopes  of  bringing  the  tedious  war  to  a 
decision,  ^hich  was  wasting  their  strength.  They  under- 
took  immense  naval  preparations,  which  the  Carthaginians 
met  with  equal  ones.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  Boman 
penteres,  each  manned  with  three  hundred  marines,  crost 
the  strait  and  took  on  board  upon  the  coast  four  thousand 
men,  the  flower  of  the  Boman  armies,  in  order  to  carry 
them  to  Africa,  in  490  (496).  The  Carthaginians  went 
out  to  meet  them  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  penteres, 
which  carried  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  It  was  the  greatest  warlike  effort,  that  the  ancient 
world  had  seen. 

The  fleets  met  one  another  in  sight  of  Ecnomus,  where 
the  Poenians  had  conquered  Agathocles  half  a  century 
before.  Hamilcar,  who  up  to  this  time  had  distinguisht 
himself  far  above  all  the  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
this  war,  and  Hanno  commanded  the  fleet  of  their  nation : 
the  two  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Atilius  Begulus  that 
of  the  Bomans,  the  latter  of  whom  was  brought  by  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  this  day  into  the  deepest  misfortune, 
and  in  a  most  strange  manner  to  a  reputation  with  pos- 
terity, which  will  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  all  criticism 
The  battle  was  destructive  and  decisive:  but  as  we  are 
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accustomed  to  see  in  naval  engagements  still  greater  skill 
than  in  land-fights^  and  to  expect  the  decision  of  them  from 
this  very  skill  and  the  control  of  the  crew  over  their  ship, 
so  we  look  upon  these  Boman  sea-fights,  half-smiling  and 
half-indignant^  that  rude  force  annihilated  all  the  advan- 
tages of  art  and  practice.  The  Boman  fleet  was  divided 
into  four  squadrons,  the  first  of  which  was  commanded  by 
the  consuls  themselves.  They  were  so  stationed  that  the 
ships  of  the  admirals  stood  by  the  side  of  one  another,  the 
one  on  the  right  wing  of  the  left  squadron^  the  other  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  right:  and  while  these  went  first  they 
ordered  the  rest  to  follow  them  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  ships  of  each  squadron  set  themselves  in 
motion  oYie  by  one  successively,  while  the  foremost  rowed 
continually  onwards,  the  straight  line  was  gradually  changed 
thereby  into  a  right  angle.  This  angle  was  closed  by  the 
third  squadron,  which  towed  the  transports  of  the  cavalry 
by  cables,  and  these  were  immediately  covered  by  the 
fourth.  The  Punic  fleet  too  was  divided  into  four 
squadrons:  and  while  the  two  which  formed  the  centre, 
drew  away  the  Boman  vanguard  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  by  an  apparent  flight,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  round  them  and  attackt  the 
third  squadron,  and  the  right  meanwhile  the  fourth:  thus 
three  battles  were  fought  at  once.  The  main  force  of  the 
BomaiA  conquered,  and  when  it  had  disperst  the  enemy, 
it  delivered  the  two  other  squadrons,  which  were  hard 
prest,  and  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  less  afraid  of  the  boarding-bridges.  The  remuns  of 
the  Punic  fleet  assembled  again  near  Heraclea.  More 
than  thirty  Punic  ships  were  sunk:  sixty-four  were  taken 
with  their  crews:  the  Bomans  had  lost  twenty-four  ships 
which  were  destroyed.*^*  While  the  consuls  repaired 
the  damaged  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail  to  Africa,  the 
Punic  general  Hanno  appeared  before  them,  in  order  to 

^  rolybius,  1. 26—28. 
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avert  the  threatening  danger  by  concluding  a  peace,  or 
to  gain  time.  His  mission  was  fruitless,  and  only  occa- 
sioned an  empty  boast  from  the  annalists  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans,  who  did  not  violate  his  freedom,  although 
he  had  put  himself  into  their  power. 

The  Roman  army  left  the  Sicilian  coast  with  horrour 
and  sad  forebodings:  even  the  tribunes  murmured  at  the 
ruinous  foolhardiness,  and  Regulus  supprest  the  ferment 
only  by  threats  of  extreme  punishment.  The  Punic  fleet 
was  much  too  weak  to  meet  the  Roman  one  openly;  Ha- 
milcar  and  Hanno  separated,  in  order  to  cruise  against 
them  and  avail  themselves  of  opportunities,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  vessels  that  could  sail  better  and  avoid  an  engage- 
ment: but  Hanno  abandoned  this  plan,  and  hastened  to 
Carthage,  fearing  lest  the  enemy's  fleet  should  sail  straight 
to  this  harbour. 

It  did  not  do  this,  but  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Uermaean  promontory.  Clupea,  the  first  town,  before 
which  the  Romans  appeared,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabi- 
tants: here  they  establisht  their  head-quarters,  and  erected 
ramparts  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet.  Africa  had  re- 
covered from  the  invasion  of  Agathocles:  it  presented  the 
same  abundance  of  wealth,  in  the  destruction  of  which  the 
Syracusan  prince  had  reveled,  and  the  same  materials  for 
commotion  and  rebellion.  The  country  was  cultivated  like 
a  garden  for  many  miles  from  Carthage:  the  splendid 
buildings,  the  neat  and  luxurious  aspect  of  the  fields  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  half  a  century  be- 
fore; to  the  Romans  this  splendour  was  still  more  strange. 
They  spread  their  devastations  over  the  country;  these  pa- 
laces and  countryhouses  were  set  on  fire,  after  every  thing 
had  been  carried  away  which  seemed  worth  removal;  a 
countless  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  herds  of  captured 
cattle  were  driven  to  Clupea.  Many  Roman  prisoners 
were  delivered  from  slavery. 

It  was  then  still  customary  for  one  of  the  consular 
armies  at  least  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  to  be 
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disbanded;  often  single  garrisons  only  remained:  it  was  bj 
this  military  system^  which,.it  is  true  prevented  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soldiers  from  the  citizens,  that  the  conquest  of 
Italy  had  been  so  long  delayed.  Now  too  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  L.  Manlius  should  return  with  his  army  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet;  a  measure  which  seems  quite 
senseless,  as  the  war  in  Africa  could  only  end  with  the 
conquest  or  submission  of  Carthage,  or  else  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  army;  and  the  army  of  Begulus 
alone,  although  it  was  supported  by  the  rebellious  Numid- 
ians  and  other  Africans,  could  only  be  sufficient  for  the 
complete  conquest  of  Carthage,  as  long  as  the  generals  of 
Home  were  supported  by  the  inability  of  the  Carthaginian 
commanders. 

At  this  time  Regulus  is  said  to  have  petitioned  the 
senate  for  his  recall,  because  his  plebeian  £surm  was  going 
to  ruin  during  his  absence,  and  his  family  was  suffering 
want:  whereupon  the  senate  is  said  to  have  decreed,  thai 
the  expenses  of  his  househould  should  be  paid  daring  his 
absence  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  republic,  and  his  &mily 
be  provided  for.  This  narrative  is  one  of  the  best-known 
emblems  of  ancient  Boman  virtue,  partly  in  this  form,  and 
partly  in  a  somewhat  different  one,  according  to  which  Be- 
gulus refused  to  undertake  the  consulship  for  this  reason. 
And  one  feels  as  little  inclined  to  doubt  critically  the  above- 
mentioned  complaint  and  ordinance  of  the  senate,  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  any  occasion  for  it.  But  that  Begu- 
lus wisht  to  leave  the  army  was  not  believed  by  Pc^ybios, 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  anxious  to  hasten  to  compel 
Carthage  to  a  peace,  that  his  successor  might  not  reap  the 
glory  1063;  and  the  highest  greatness,  which  can  dispense 
with  the  glory  of  a  single  action,  was  wanting  in  the  cha- 
ractei'  of  Begulus,  which  has  been  very  much  overrated. 
He  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
although  he  had  the  virtues  of  tliis  age:  he  was  by  no 

»••  I.  31.  4. 
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means  a  peifect  general;  he  trusted  blindly  and  without 
any  foresight  to  an  extravagant  piece  of  fortune,  and  had 
so  much  presumptuous  confidence  in  his  fortune,  that 
Nemesis  visited  him  to  the  injury  of  his  country  no  less 
than  to  his  own. 

After  L.  Manlius  had  embarkt  27,000  prisoners  in  the  /  ^^  S  *^ 

fleet,  491  (497),  Eegulus  led  his  array  from  the  rest  of  2-^Sj 
short  winter-quarters,  and  opened  the  campaign  by  the 
siege  of  a  town^  Adis,  the  situation  of  which,  like  most  of 
the  African  geography  before  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  is 
at  least  uncertain.  The  Poenians  meanwhile  had  assem- 
bled  an  army  near  Carthage,  and  brought  over  a  part  of 
the  one  in  Sicily.  They  gave  the  command  to  three  gene- 
rals, Hamilcar,  Hasdrubal  and  Bostar,  who  combined  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  divided  force  the  still  greater  one 
of  an  inability  to  comprehend  in  the  tenth  campaign  the 
peculiarity  of  a  Roman  war^  and  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  their  own  armies.  They  avoided  the  plains,  in  which 
the  Bomans  must  have  feared  to  meet  their  cavalry  and 
elephants,  and  withdraw  into  the  mountains,  where  the 
nature  of  the  country  rendered  them  useless  and  harmless 
to  the  enemy,  without  weakening  his  peculiar  strength. 
Thus  they  encampt  among  the  mountains  near  Adis  to  re- 
lieve this  town^  and  hence  the  forein  troops  were  beaten 
and  disperst  after  a  courageous  resistance,  without  receiv- 
ing any  support  from  the  cavalry  and  elephants.  Eighteen 
thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  are  said  to  have  fallen 
in  the  battle:  five  thousand  men  and  eighteen  elephants 
were  taken.  After  this  battle  the  Carthaginians  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  their  city:  Regulus  conquered  Tunis: 
seventy-four  towns  submitted  to  him :  the  Numidians  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  completed  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  country. 

If  Regulus  did  not  belong  to  the  poetical  period  of 
Rome,  and  Naevius  had  not  sung  of  the  first  Funic  war 
in  the  ancient  fashion  and  in  the  native  metre,  we  should 
scarcely  read  in  the  history  of  this  campaign  of  the  fight 
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with  the  gigantic  serpent,  which  measured  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  attackt  the  soldiers  on  the  river  Bagradas, 
devoured  or  killed  them  with  his  poisonous  breath,  and 
resisted  the  missiles  of  the  whole  army,  until  the  balistae 
were  brought  up  and  crusht  it  in  pieces. 

Regulus  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  he  had  scaled  the 
gates  of  Carthage  with  horrour :  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  innumerable  population  of  the  city  increast  by 
the  fugitive  country-people,  were  shut  up  by  these  gates 
and  suffering  from  hunger.  An  embassy  sued  for  peace  in 
the  Soman  camp,  and  Begulus  might  then  have  preserved 
what  the  republic  had  painfully  gained  by  thirteen  years 
of  incessant  war  with  the  lives  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  citizens  and  allies.  But  the  proconsul  fancied 
that  he  held  the  fate  of  Carthage  in  his  hand:  and  he 
wanted  to  decide  it.  For  he  expected  indeed,  that,  if 
terms  of  peace,  which  might  be  accepted  by  Carthage  as 
tolerable,  were  laid  before  the  Roman  people,  the  latter 
would  refuse  the  peace,  having  already  entertained  the 
hope  of  conquering  Africa:  in  the  mean  while  the  time 
would  pass  away  in  a  truce,  and  as  the  consular  power  was 
then  prolonged  only  for  a  year,  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  would  undertake  the  command  in  A&ica  and  conclude 
the  war  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  He  therefore  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia :  the  restoration 
of  all  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom^  ransom  for  the 
Punic  ones:  a  yearly  tribute:  recognition  of  the  Roman 
supremacy:  renunciation  of  the  right  to  carry  on  wars  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Rome:  the  surrender  of  all  ships  of 
war  except  one:  but  if  Rome  should  require  it,  then  Car- 
thage was  to  make  preparations,  in  order  to  send  to  her 
assistance  fifty  ships  of  war.  When  the  Punic  envoys  were 
informed  of  these  terms,  they  withdrew  without  giving  an 
answer,  because  they  were  not  better  than  destruction 
itself. 

This   despair  however  would  have  been   fruitless^  and 
Carthage  would  probably  have  perisht,  had  not  the  fate, 
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which  wisht  to  let  the  soverainty  of  Rome  rise  more  slowly 
and  establish  itself  more  firmly^  led  the  Lacedaemonian 
Xanthippus  to  Carthage  among  other  volunteers  from 
Greece,  where  life  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  every  active  man.  Sparta  was  at  that  time  in  the  deep- 
est decay  of  weakness  and  internal  degeneracy :  as  yet  Agis 
was  a  child,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  it  again  from  its 
obscurity :  Sparta  was  desolate  and  exhausted,  but  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  still  existed,  and  citizens  whose  minds 
were  akin  to  better  times,  might  through  these  laws  raise 
themselves  to  those  times.  We  know  Xanthippus  only  from 
this  Punic  war,  but  in  all  ancient  history  nothing  has  been  /^  f^s 
more  completely,  and,  it  is  true,  deservedly  destroyed  than  ^  'g 
the  annals  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  of  this  time :  in 
their  wars  Xanthippus  must  have  been  trained,  and  have  - 
acquired  fame  :  for  he  did  not  come  to  Carthage  as  a  mere 
mercenary,  and  his  opinion  would  not  have  been  regarded, 
had  it  not  come  from  a  man  whose  judgment  commanded 
attention  through  its  reputation.  We  naturally  endeavour 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  life  of  a  great  man  in  its 
whole  outline  :  and  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  fought  as  a  young  man  against  Pyrrhus  in  the 
defence  of  Sparta  and  with  Areus,  when  he  fell  for  his 
country  near  Corinth. 

Xanthippus  exprest  with  Spartan  frankness,  that  nei- 
ther the  Romans  nor  the  troops  of  Carthage  were  the  cause 
of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  disgraceful  defeats,  which 
bad  brought  Carthage  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  but 
merely  the  ignorance  of  the  Punic  generals,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  their  very  serviceable  troops.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  democracy  of  Carthage  was  often  injurious 
to  the  public  wel&re,  we  may  yet  be  reconciled  to  it,  since 
without  this  democracy,  which  compelled  the  government 
to  listen  to  the  forein  deliverer,  the  Punic  generals  would 
probably  have  preferred  perishing  with  their  country,  to 
raising  a  foreiner  above  themselves.  But  a  presentiment 
of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and  the  general  voice 
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demanded  that  Xanthippus  should  conduct  the  war.  When 
this  had  been  decreed,  and  Xanthippus  had  arranged  the 
army  and  exercised  it  before  the  city,  every  one  saw^  that 
quite  a  different  and  a  higher  spirit  prevailed  through  his 
means,  and  every  one  was  8ure  of  victory.***®' 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Carthaginians  had  first 
adopted  the  use  of  elephants  in  war  through  the  Mace- 
donian tactic,  although  Africa  is  the  native  country  of  these 
animals^  so  it  is  also  visible  in  the  campaigns  they  had 
conducted  hitherto,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
any  use  of  them,  until  Xanthippus  taught  them,  fielying 
on  his  hundred  elephants  and  four  thousand  horsemen  he 
went  to  meet  the  Romans^  although  he  had  only  fourteen 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  Kegulus  had  assembled  an  army 
of  more  than  thirty-two  thousand  men.  The  Romans 
scorned  the  Greek,  who  had  presumed  to  march  into  the 
field  against  them;  for  the  name  of  a  Greek  was  as  con- 
temptible with  them,  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  with  the 
Lombards  and  Franks.  Yet  the  confidence,  with  which  he 
shewed  himself  in  the  plains,  soon  made  them  astomsht  and 
uneasy. 

Xanthippus  placed  the  mercenary  troops  on  the  right 
wing:  the  left  he  assigned  to  the  Carthaginians:  the  ca- 
valry and  light  troops  were  distributed  on  both  flanks,  and 
the  elephants  were  drawn  up  before  the  front  of  the  in- 
fantry. The  Romans  tried  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  animals  by  their  light  troops,  and  made  their  battle- 
array  unusually  deep,  in  order  to  resist  their  attack.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  attackt  the  mercenary  troops, 
beat  and  pursued  them.  The  right  was  trodden  down  by 
the  elephants.  The  cohorts  which  broke  fi:>rth  through 
them,  were  received  by  the  Carthaginians  and  routed.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  Punic  cavalry  had 
chased  the  incomparably  weaker  onei  of  the  Romans  fix>m 
the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  and  whatsoever  was  not  dis- 

!«•  PolybioB,  1. 32.  6. 
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perst  by  the  elephants,  was  obliged  to  turn  against  this 
enemy.  The  whole  Roman  army  was  disperst  and  annihi* 
lated.  The  consul  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundred 
men,  the  Romans  themselves  stated  their  dead  at  thirty 
thousand :  two  thousand  escaped  to  Clupea  in  the  confusion 
of  the  pursuit. 

The  chronology  of  these  times,  which  is  seldom  stated 
in  the  accounts  that  are  extant,  becomes  still  more  obscure 
by  the  circumstance^  that  the  consular  year  still  does  not 
begin  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  era.  It  is  clear  fix>m 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  the  consuls  still  entered  upon 
their  office  after  the  Ides  of  April,  probably  with  the  month 
of  May;  and  that  the  expedition  to  Africa  to  save  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Regulus  fell  in  the  spring  is 
certain,  as  the  storm  surprised  them  on  their  return,  after 
the  summer  solstice,  or  at  the  beginning  of  our  July.^^^ 
That  Serv.  Fulvius  and  M.  Aemilius  had  already  the  com- 
mand as  proconsuls  at  that  time,  but  had  sailed  to  Africa 
shortly  before  the  expiration  of  their  magistracy,  and  that 
consequently  the  defeat  of  Regulus  too  must  be  placed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chronological  year  492  (498),  cannot 
be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  the  naval  triumph  of  those  com- 
manders as  proconsuls  occurs  in  January  of  the  year  493 
(499)^:  their  consulship  consequently  must  have  come  to 
its  close  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Roman  garrison  at  Clupea  defended  itsdf  beyond 
expectation,  however  much  the  Carthaginians  exerted  them- 
selves to  clear  their  country  of  these  last  enemies.  The 
success  of  their  defense  becomes  more  intelligible  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  rebels  in  Africa  were  still  under 
arms,  and  necessarily  divided  the  strength  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  three  hundred  ships  of 
war^  at  the  least,  was  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 

>«•*  Polybias,  i.  37. 4.  and  Schweigbaiiaer*8  notes. 
«  XIII.  Kal.  Febr.  Triumphal  Fasti 

^  Orosins,  it.  9.  Polybius,  i.  36.  10,  speaks  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty. 
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the  two  consuls  already  mentioned.  It  reduced  Cossura 
under  the  Soman  dominion^  and  met  the  Punic  fleet  near 
the  Hermaean  promontory.  The  engagement  was  for  some 
time  undecided,  until  the  Roman  squadron  which  had  been 
left  behind  off  Glupea^  sailed  out,  and  compelled  the  Poe- 
nians  to  a  divided  defense.  That  this  victory  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  brilliant,  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever much  the  statements  respecting  the  loss  of  the  Car- 
thaginians differ  from  one  another.  We  cannot  doubt,  that 
Livy  stated,  that  a  hundred  and  four  of  their  ships  were 
destroyed,  thirty  taken  with  all  their  crews  **^,  and  that 
thirty  thousand  men  perisht :  and  that  the  Romans  on  the 
other  hand  lost  nine  ships  which  were  destroyed,  and 
eleven  hundred  men.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  num- 
bers in  Polybius  are  corrupt^:  in  the  careless  Diodorus 
it  is  plain,  that  he  follows  the  account  of  Fhilinus,  which 
was  partial  to  Carthage,  since  he  is  silent  about  the  vessels 
which  were  destroyed,  and  only  speaks  of  twenty-four  that 
were  taken.® 

After  this  victory  the  consuls  landed  at  Clupea.  A 
battle,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  lost 
nine  thousand  men,  drove  the  enemy's  army  out  of  this 
district,  and  secured  the  embarkation.  But  the  complete 
want  of  provisions,  an  obstacle,  which  the  Romans  felt  the 
more  oppressively,  the  wider  they  extended  their  devasta- 
tions  in  every  new  campaign,  compelled  them  to  renounce 
all  the  prospects,  which  this  victory  and  the  constant  re- 
bellion of  their  Punic  subjects  in  Africa  afforded  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  the  greatest  possible  haste  with  the 
embarkation,  that  they  might  not  perish  with  hunger. 
.  It  was  about  the  summer  solstice,  near  the  rising  of 
Sirius,  about  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  begin,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  ones,  previously  very  changeable, 

»w  Orosias,  iv.  9.    Eutropius,  ii.  22. 
^  1. 36. 11.     vavs  fKafioy  ixarhv  Scfcarctrirapas. 
^  Diodorus,  xxiii.  £xc.  14. 
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break  up  with  stormy  weather,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  westera  trade-wind.  In  our  northern  latitudes  and  more 
extensive  seas  this  season  is  also  stormy:  but  the  Mediterra* 
nean  and  especially  the  sea  between  Sicily  and  the  Syrtes 
is  far  more  stormy  and  dangerous  than  the  ocean;  the 
best  sailors  with  the  strongest  ships  dread  these  waters, 
which  threaten  at  this  season  even  ships  of  war  with 
destruction. 

The  pilots  cautioned  the  Roman  commanders  to  avoid 
thte  southern  coast  of  Sicily  on  account  of  this  danger;  and 
to  take  their  course  round  Lilybaeum  along  the  northern 
coast.  But  this  as  far  as  Tjmdaris  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity  of  reaching  quickly  a 
friendly  port  and  a  rich  market  seems  to  explain  the  daring 
resolution  of  the  Bomans  not  to  listen  to  these  cautions, 
more  correctly  than  the  opinion,  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  surprise  some  maritime  towns. ^^®  Off  the 
coast  near  Camarina,  which  had  been  the  victim  of  Boman 
cruelty  a  few  years  before  and  still  lay  in  ruins,  the 
storm  seized  the  fleet  It  suffered  an  unexampled  ship- 
wreck. The  numbers  of  the  lost  ships  of  war,  which 
were  partly  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  and  partly  cast 
tipon  the  strand,  is  very  differently  stated,  and  in  the  two 
extreme  numbers,  three  hundred  and  forty/^  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty ,7^  we  may  discover  the  partial  belief  or 
the  deceitful  representation  of  the  two  historians  of  this  war, 
Philinus  and  Fabius.  Three  hundred  transport-vessels  are 
said  to  have  been  stranded  besides.  The  whole  coast  of 
Camarina  as  far  as  the  Pachynus  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  corpses.  In  this  mournful  distress  Hiero 
proved  himself  a  faithful  ally;  he  provided  those  who 
escaped  with  food  and  clothing.  The  remains  of  the 
fleet  assembled  off  Messana. 

The    Romans    never    shone    upon    the    sea,    and    the 
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maritime  wars  of  the  ancients  are  in  general  almost  childish 
compared  with  those  of  modem  times,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  men.  Yet  the  shipwrecks  of 
whole  fleets  in  antiquity  must  not  give  too  contemptible 
an  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  nations.  Even 
now  native  masters  in  the  ports  of  Barbary  and  Greece 
without  theory,  according  to  a  tradition,  the  origin  of 
which  must  infallibly  be  traced  back  to  classical  antiquity, 
build  ships  which  sail  excellently  and  defy  every  tempest 
not  less  than  the  vessels  of  the  ocean.  But  as  ships  f>f 
w  are  now  the  most  perfect,  so  they  were  in  antiquity  just 
the  frailest,  because  it  was  necessary  to  build  them,  not  for 
sailing,  but  so  that  they  might  be  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  rowers.  They  could  not  stand  a  storm  in  the  open 
sea,  and  though  their  bottoms  were  so  flat,  that  the 
crew,  if  they  were  thrown  upon  the  strand,  could  xisually 
save  themselves,  still  their  weak  frame  was  dasht  to  pieces 
by  the  shock. 

This  fearful  occurrence  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  rebellious  nations  of  Africa  were  subdued: 
their  chiefs  were  hanged^  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents 
and  twenty  thousand  oxen  was  imposed  upon  the  people: 
and  Xanthippus  seemed  to  have  taught  them  a  system  of 
tactics,  which  the  Romans  could  not  withstand.  But  he 
himself  had  left  Carthage  to  escape  from  envy,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in  a  forein  land,  in  his 
own  country^  which  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it  than 
to  grant  it  to  the  same  qualities.  The  Poenians  were 
stiU  masters  of  half  of  Sicily,  the  Bomans  having  made 
no  progress  in  this  island  since  the  year  488  (494).  Car- 
thage conquered  Agrigentum,  and  repeated  the  horrours 
of  the  first  conquest  on  the  unhappy  multitude,  which 
had  again  assembled  within  these  walls  that  were  de- 
voted to  destruction.*^*  A  new  army  landed  firom  Afirica 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants:   two  himdred  ships  of 

^^  Diodoras,  xxni.  Exc  14. 
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war  were  fitted  out  at  Carthage,  and  it  was  expected  that 
Hasdrubal  would  act  on  the  offensive.**^* 

But  the  Roman  republic  had  so  little  lost  her  courage 
at  the  frightful  news  of  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  that  the  first 
thought  was  only  the  command  to  build  a  new  one.  This 
fleet,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  was  completed  in 
three  months,  and  Cn.  Scipio  and  A.  Atilius  Galatinus^^ 
conducted  it  to  Sicily,  with  numerous  troops.  They 
gained  Cephaloedion  by  treachfery,  and  blockaded  Panor- 
mus,  without  the  Punic  general  having 'dared  to  leave  his 
quarters  near  Lilybaeura.  Panormus  became  great,  after 
the  more  ancient  towns  had  fallen,  but  it  was  already  con- 
siderable and  flourishing  as  an  old  Punic*  town,  or  more 
probably  one  founded  and  inhabited  by  Various  kinds  of 
Greek  adventurers:  its  internal  strength  was  attested  by 
the  New  Town,  peculiar  to  many  towns  of  prosperous 
Sicily,  which  had  been  built  by  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. This  was  first  taken  by  storm:  the  old  town  ca- 
pitulated on  condition,  that  the  freemen  should  depart 
upon  paying  a  ransom  of  two  pounds  of  silver  a  head, 
and  leaving  all  their  property  behind.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand who  could  not  pay  this  sum  were  sold  into  slavery. 
After  this  very  important  conquest  many  towns,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  arms,  and  among  them  the  Greek  Tyndaris 
and  the  old  Phoenician  Soloeis.  But  the  vessels,  which 
carried  the  rich  booty  to  Rome,  were  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  conquests  of  Sicily  tempted  the 
Romans  once  more  to  Africa.  In  the  same  year  493 
(499)  the  consuls  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  C.  Sempronius 
Blaesus  laid  waste  the  Libyan  coast  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ships,  which  no  Punic  one  resisted. 
They  remained  on   the  coast   of  the   Lesser   Syrtis,   the 


»<^*  Polybias  I,  38.  2. 
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in   the   circus  and  then  killed   with  spears,  in   order  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  fear  of  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  campaign  this  was  the  third  battle, 
which  the  Carthaginians  and  Komans  had  fought  in  Sicily, 
and  though  the  war  was  prolonged  for  the  whole  of  eight 
campaigns  more^  it  still  remained  the  last  In  this  respect, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  war  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  series  of  sieges  slowly  conducted  in  a  narrow 
and  limited  country^  this  first  Punic  war  resembled 
the  Spanish  one  in  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was  not  the 
less  murderous,  because  pitcht  battles  were  so  extremely 
rare:  many  thousands  perisht  in  the  sea-fights,  and  iar 
more  still  in  the  disasters  by  sea:  diseases  and  famine 
were  almost  at  home  in  the  camps,  for  Sicily  must,  as  early 
as  that  time  have  been  prepared  for  the  most  part  for 
becoming  that  wilderness,  in  which,  although  the  Hanni- 
balian  war  completed  the  misery,  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
century.  This  island  was  obliged,  during  nearly  twenty- 
four  years^  to  keep  the  armies  and  fleets  of  both  parties, 
often  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Sicilian  towns  was  the  often  renewed  reward 
of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  battle  of  Panormus  the  Carthaginians  eva- 
cuated Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  conducted  to  Lily- 
baeura.  This  town  and  Drepana  were  now  the  only  places 
of  importance,  of  which  they  still  retained  the  possession, 
but  both  impregnable  by  their  situation. 

About  this  time  the  Carthaginians  despatcht  an  embassy 
to  Some  with  proposals  of  peace,  or  at  least  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners:  and  with  their  own  embassadors  M. 
Regulus,  who  had  now  been  a  prisoner  nearly  five  years. 
Few  events  in  Soman  history  are  more  celebrated  than 
this  embassy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Begulus,  which  have 
been  sung  by  Soman  poets  and  extolled  by  orators.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  Segulus  as  a  slave  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians refused  to  enter  the  city :  that  he  attended  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  with  their  sanction,  and  rejected 
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the  exchange  no  less  vehemently  than  the  peace:  that  he 
confirmed  the  wavering  fathers  in  their  resolution:  that 
he  preferred  his  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements 
to  remain  behind:  and  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  tempt- 
ations, he  pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered him  by  Punic  faithlessness,  which  would  soon  end 
his  days,  even  if  the  senate  less  mindful  of  the  country 
than  of  the  individual,  should  wish  to  retain  him  by  ex- 
change or  protection:  how  he  withdrew  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends  as  a  dishonoured  man,  and  after  his  return 
to  Carthage  was  put  to  death  by  diabolical  tortures? 

Palmerius  was  the  first  who  attackt  this  account,  after 
the  Yalesian  extracts  from  Diodorus  had  become  known^ 
and  his  reasons  have  been  strengthened  by  Beaufort  with 
very  appropriate  arguments  besides :  but  Beaufort  has  perhaps 
carried  his  scepticism  too  far,  in  doubting  and  in  reality 
rejecting  the  truth  of  the  embassy  on  account  of  the  silence 
of  Polybius. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  mentioned,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  that  Dion  Cassius**^®  declared  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Regulus  to  be  a  mere  fable,  although  he 
repeated  it.  He  also  related,^^  that,  after  Regulus  had 
fallen  into  captivity,  his  sleep  was  at  first  disturbed,  as  he 
was  kept  shut  up  with  an  elephant,  but  that  this  cruelty 
did  not  last  long.  It  may  be  accounted  for  and  even  par- 
doned, as  Begulus  forget  all  human  feelings  towards  Car- 
thage, when  it  had  fallen  and  implored  his  compassion: 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  more  widely  extended  one  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Begulus  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, that  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  the  Punic  prisoners, 
respecting  whom  it  is  certain  even  according  to  Boman 
testimonies,  that   they   were    surrendered   to   the    family 

*®^  Zonaras,  viii.  15.  '•  Zonaras,  viii.  15. 
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as  hostages  or  for  revenge  has  becomd  the  occasion  of 
the  prevailing  narrative  through  that  unpardonable  ca- 
lumny^ which  the  Romans  constantly  indulged  in  against 
Carthage.  It  seems  most  credible,  that  Hasdrubal  and 
Bostar  were  given  as  hostages,  because  Begulus  actoaUy 
believed,  and  the  Romans  shared  his  opinion,  that  he  was 
secretly  poisoned.  But  with  an  unbiast  judgment  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  of  Diodorus'^*®  respecting  the 
perfectly  inhuman  fury  of  the  family  of  Regulus  against 
these  innocent  prisoners,  to  be  no  less  doubtful  than  the 
Roman  one;  since  it  is  quite  certain,  that  no  Roman  re- 
corded this  disgrace  of  his  nation,  and  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, Philinus  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Diodoros, 
whose  hatred  against  Rome  is  very  pardonable,  but  always 
renders  his  testimony  highly  suspicious. 

For  the  rest,  if  this  deed  of  Regulus  had  not  been 
praised  to  us  in  early  years  as  heroic^  we  should,  I  think, 
without  prejudice,  find  it  less  brilliant.  That  he  went 
backj  because  he  had  sworn,  was  an  act  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  it,  would  have  been  branded  with  infamy.  If  he 
]md  reason  to  fear,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  shameful 
abuse  which  he  himself  had  made  of  his  victory,  inasmuch 
as  he  only  knew  how  to  use  it  as  a  mere  child  of  fortune, 
and  in  a  way  inferior  to  most  of  the  generals  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  Cn.  Scipio  was  not  injured,  and,  what  is 
surprising,  had  been  exchanged  from  captivity  with  so  little 
dishonour,  that  he  even  obtained  a  second  consulship. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  three  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Romans  were  in  a  much  more  unfavorable  posi- 
tion, the  agreement  was  actually  concluded,  the  prevention 
of  which  is  made  a  merit  of  Regulus,  render  the  logic  of 
this  heroism  quite  inexplicable,  for  the  preponderance  of 
the  prisoners  must,  unless  all  accounts  deceive  us,  have 
been  beyond  comparison  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
ransom  would  have  been  by  no  means  unimportant  to.  the 
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exhausted  treasury.  The  refusal  of  the  peace  was  neces- 
sary according  to  the  principles  of  Borne,  since  the  senate 
had  once  declared  the  complete  possession  of  Sicily  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  peace,  and  Carthage  undoubtedly,  just 
as  in  the  negociations  with  Pyrrhus,  still  continued  to 
insist  upon  the  possession  of  Lilybaeum,  although  she 
might  likewise  have  offered  now  to  pay  on  this  condition 
a  considerable  sum  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

The  subsequent  years  of  this  war  down  to  the  victory 
which  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  a  peace  agree- 
able to  the  Bomans,  because  their  strength  was  entirely 
exhausted,  because  they  carried  on  war  less  by  national 
exertions  than  by  money^  are  inglorious  for  Borne,  full  of 
misfortune  and  disgrace:  and  scarcely  anywhere  does  the 
perseverance  of  the  republic  shine  greater,  than  its  staking 
its  existence  upon  the  attainment  of  an  object,  which  to  a 
superficial  eye  must  have  appeared  more  unattainable  every 
year.  One  cannot  deceive  oneself,  that  these  years  must 
have  been  a  time  of  unspeakable  distress  and  suffering  for 
the  Bomans  and  Italicans. 

Lilybaeum  had  been  founded  by  the  Poenians  after  the 
destruction  of  Motye  by  the  elder  Dionysius^ —  which  pre* 
viously  was  the  most  important  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
on  the  Sicilian  coast,  —  as  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian 
province,  and  fortified  with  all  the  efforts  which  the  art 
of  fortification  was  then  capable  of.  The  ditch  of  the 
fortification  measured  ninety  feet  in  breadth  by  sixty  in 
depth,  and  the  walls  had  resisted  the  siege  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  navigable  road  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  be- 
tween sankbanks,  was  very  complicated,  and  could  not  be 
discovered  without  an  experienced  pilot,  as  soon  as  the 
buoys  were  removed;  and  this  secured  to  the  town  some 
communication  with  the  sea,  even  when  it  was  blockaded 
by  a  hostile  fleet,  which  did  not  for  this  reason  dare  to 
approach  very  near. 

Lilybaeum   was  a  considerable   town,    the    citizens  of 
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which  weie  attacht  to  Carthage.  Though  it  is  stated  in 
an  account^  which  seems  in  general  suspected  of  exagge- 
ration in  numbers,  that  the  number  of  the  besi^ed  was 
sixty  thousand  armed  men^^^^  while  one  incomparably 
more  trustworthy^'  estimates  the  number  of  the  regular 
troops,  without  the  armed  inhabitants,  at  ten  thousand, 
still  we  cannot,  I  think,  estimate  at  fifty  thousand  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  although  increast  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  who  had  been  brought  thither 
by  the  Poenians. 

This  town,  probably  still  in  the  autumn  of  496  (502), 
was  blockaded  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  Begulus  and  L. 
Manlius  Vulso  with  four  legions  and  two  hundred  shipe 
of  war:  for  the  victory  of  Panormus  had  so  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Romans,  that  they  had  restored  a  fleet 
without  delay.  The  legions  and  the  allies  formed  an  army 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  and  if  we  add  to  these 
the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  most  of  whom  undoubtedly 
took  a  share  in  forming  the  fortifications  on  the  land,  the 
number  of  a  Soman  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men  which  is  stated  by  Diodorus^  may  not  be  so  much 
exaggerated;  the  collection  of  which  on  this  extremely 
narrow  promontory  of  the  island  must  have  made  iheir 
misery  quite  intolerable,  without  even  the  destruction  of 
the  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  Roman  commanders  now  employed  the  madiines, 
that  were  supplied  by  the  mechanical  art  which  was  almost 
perfect  at  Syraciise  in  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  Archimedes, 
and  they  made  use  of  the  Greek  system  of  besieging,  which, 
formerly  forein  to  them,  had  been  developt  firomthe  rude 
beginnings  of  the  infancy  of  this  art,  that  had  been  possest 
by  them  in  common  with  the  Greeks  centuries  before. 
They  enclosed  the  fortress  from  sea  to  sea  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications;  they  advanced  towards  it  with  regular 
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approaches,  and  when  they  had  establisht  themselves  on 
the  counterscarp,  they  threw  dams  across  the  ditch:  they 
bombarded  the  town  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  shook  the 
walls  with  battering-rams,  undermining  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  only  rested  upon  scaffolds,  they  set 
these  on  fire  and  caused  them  to  fall  down.  They  blockt 
up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  sinking  fifteen  ships.  Six 
towers  had  fallen  down,  and  all  were  shaken  by  the  Roman 
battering-rams.  The  venal  mercenaries,  to  whose  defense 
Carthage  had  entrusted  her  fortresses,  negociated  the  sale 
of  the  fortress.  A  Greek  disclosed  the  crime  of  the  bar- 
barians to  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco,  and  he,  with- 
out the  power  of  punishing  or  threatening,  could  only  pur- 
chase their  fidelity  by  the  promise  of  greater  advantages. 
Here  too  Himilco  showed  the  prudence,  with  which  he  had 
conducted  the  whole  defense  of  the  town.  The  siege  of 
Lilybaeum  resembles  that  of  Ostend  in  the  mode  of  attack 
and  defense,  just  as  the  means  of  defending  both  towns  as 
maritime  places  are  similar  to  one  another.  Here  too  the 
besiegers,  when  the  principal  wall  lay  in  ruins,  found  a 
second,  to  destroy  which  they  were  obliged  to  set  at  work 
again  all  their  means  of  attack. 

A  Carthaginian  admiral,  one  of  the  many  who  appear 
in  this  war  under  the  name  of  Hannibal,  and  the  one  who 
most  approacht  his  greatness,  undertook  to  throw  troops 
and  provisions  into  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  Roman  fleet 
which  was  blockading  Lilybaeum.  He  chose  fifty  of  the 
best  galleys,  and  lay  at  anchor  with  these  between  the 
JGgadian  islands  in  ftont  of  the  harbour.  Here  he  waited 
for  a  fresh  breeze,  and  ran  before  it  with  full  sails  towards 
the  harbour.  The  Roman  fleet,  however  much  superior 
in  numbers,  did  not  venture  to  accept  the  fight  in  these 
dangerous  waters,  which  Hannibal  offered,  and  the  whole 
fleet  ran  into  the.  harbour  without  any  loss  amid  the  joyous 
-  shouts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Punic  generals  found 
their  soldiers  ready  to  make  a  sally  in  this  exultation  of 
joy.     But  here,  after  an  irregular  and  extremely  bloody 
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fight  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  Soman  machined.     Hannibal  left  the  harbour  in 
the  same  night  with  his  ships  of  war,  that  he  might  not 
consume    the  provisions  of   the  blockaded  garrison,    and 
joined  the  chief  commander  of  the  Punic  forces,  Adherbal, 
at  Drepana^  whither  he  had  also  brought  the  cavalry  which 
was  useless  in  the  besieged  town.^^^     The  Boman  gene- 
rals continually  lavisht  their  strength  and  the  lives  of  their 
soldiers  in  fruitless  works.     The  waves  scorned  the  dams, 
with   which  they  endeavoured  to  block  up  the  barboTu*, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  besieged  their  progress  :  but 
the  town  would  have  been  gradually  destroyed,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  ward  them  off  ouly  with   this  defense. 
A  single  account  speaks  of  one  great  storming,  which  was 
brilliantly  repelled,  and  was  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman   works.®*      Polybius**   speaks  of  this  only 
as  the  prudent  use  of  a  favourable  circumstance.     A  hurri- 
cane had  risen  from  the  sea,  the  wooden  towers  of   the 
besiegers  and  the  galleries  trembled  and  shook.     The  be- 
sieged penetrated  even   into  the  Boman  works:  the  fire 
quickly  seized  them  and  spread  rapidly;  all   the  ecafibld- 
ings  and   battering-rams   were   destroyed  by  the    flames. 
After  this  misfortune  the  consuls  con6ned  themselves  to 
keeping   the  town   blockaded,®^  and  only  continued  their 
operations  with  the  dams  in  order  to  conquer  by  hunger. 
But  their  own  army  suffered  far  more  firom  hunger.     Bread 
failed  entirely,  only  meat  could  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.     In   consequence   of  this  epidemics  broke  out,  of 
which  ten  thousand  men  died  in  a  short  time.^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  time  of  this  melandioly 
state  of  things  was  the  summer  of  497  (503).  At  Bome 
the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  continue  the  siege. 

**•*  Diodortu,  Exc.  zzit.  1.  "•  Diodonis,  Bxc  xxiv.  1, 

«  I.  48.  2.  foU. 

"^  "SJB.    One  consular  armj  was  withdrawn  according  to  Zonans, 
viii.  (15).  "•  DiodoruB,  Exc.  xxiv.  1. 
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The  consul  P.  Claudius^  the  son  of  Appius  the  Blind^  led 
the  supplementary  troops  to  Sicily. 

The  Roman  people  could  not  but  curse  the  Claudians 
as  citizens :  as  generals  it  owed  them  little  respect :  but 
P.  Claudius  completely  forfeited  his  honour  through  his 
foolhardiness,  together  with  the  lives  of  thousands,  which 
were  in  truth  more  than  indifferent  to  him. 

He  thought  it  a  brilliant  undertakings  after  he  had 
manned  again  the  Koman  fleet,  to  surprise  the  Punic  one 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  vain  did  the  auguries  warn 
him :  he  ordered  the  cages  of  the  prophetic  hens  to  be  thrown 
overboard:  they  were  to  drink  if  they  wouldn't  eat.*^*^ 

The  works  of  the  Romans  in  front  of  the  harbour  of 
Lilybaeum^  although  undertaken  in  vain  as  far  as  the 
immediate  object  went,  were  nevertheless  designed  with 
Koman  greatness,  and  their  consequences  have  conquered 
the  elements.  It  is  undoubtedly  through  them  that  the 
harbour  of  Lilybaeum  has  been  destroyed^  and  sandbanks 
formed  upon  their  ruins.  The  harbour  of  Drepana  has 
maintained  itself  in  its  original  excellence.  Adherbal  was 
taken  unawares,  but  not  unprepared  for  a  surprise.  The 
Punic  ships  were  immediately  manned  and  made  ready 
for  sea.  Adherbal  was  unwilling  to  let  himself  be  attackt 
in  the  harbour ;  while  the  Roman  ships  were  running  into 
the  wide  harbour  at  the  western  entrance  in  a  long  line^ 
he  led  his  ships  into  the  sea  by  the  opposite  coast.  P. 
Claudius  saw,  that  he  had  failed  in  his  object  and  gave 
orders  for  a  retreat.  The  orders  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood :  the  ships  which  were  leaving  the  interiour  of  the 
harbour^  encountered  among  the  rocks  those  of  the  last 
division,  which  were  still  sailing  forwards,  and  the  order 
of  battle  was  formed  with  difficulty  near  the  coast.  Mean- 
while  Adherbal  had  already  spread  out  his  whole  fleet, 
outflanked  the  Roman  one,  and  cut  off  its  retreat.  The 
Carthaginians  must  have  found  out  some  mechanical  means 


livy,  Epitome, 
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or  a  manoeuvre  for  frastrating  the  effect  of  the  Roman 
boarding-bridges;  they  dreaded  them  no  longer.  Their 
ships  and  their  crews  were  skilled  in  evolutions,  in  which 
they  were  &vored  by  the  open  sea:  the  Romans,  prest 
upon  the  coast,  had  no  room  for  movements,  nor  could 
they  have  been  executed  with  their  heavy  ships,  which 
were  moreover  half  destroyed  by  long  service.  Only  the 
left  wing  escaped^  namely,  thirty  ships,  and  among  them 
the  admiral's  ship  of  the  consul :  ninety-three  were  taken 
or  destroyed.  In  this  statement  Polybius***^  agrees  with 
Livy*^ :  the  favorers  of  Carthage  increast  the  number 
of  the  Roman  fleet  from  123  to  210  ships,  and  the  loss 
to  117.^  But  in  the  number  of  those  who  peiisht  and 
'  were  taken  prisoners,  the  confession  of  the  Romans,  who 
acknowledge  8000  dead  and  20,000  prisoners,  exceeds  the 
claims  of  the  hostile  historian,  who  stated  the  loss  of  ^e 
Romans,  as  it  appears^  only  at  2000  in  all.  It  was  a  very 
easy  victory,  but  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians should  not  have  lost  a  single  man  and  had  only  very 
few  wounded.^' 

The  shame  and  grief  at  this  defeat,  which  at  once  gave 
to  the  power  of  Carthage  quite  a  decided  preponderance  in 
Sicily,  broke  out  at  Rome  into  the  most  vehement  indig* 
nation  against  the  presumptuous  consul.  The  republic 
commanded  him  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  then  to  lay 
down  his  dignity  immediately,  and  prepare  to  render  an 
account.  P.  Claudius,  to  whom  the  weal  and  woe  of 
the  citizens  were  a  mockery,  satisfied  that  the  republic 
would  not  perish  even  by  several  defeats,  and  consequently 
that  his  race  too  would  not  fall  into  danger,  appointed  out 
of  scorn  one  of  his  servants  dictator,  a  client  of  his  house, 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  M.  Claudius  Glycias.  The  republic 
did  not  endure  the  insolence,  and  deprived  the  unworthy 
man  of  the  honour,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  in 


»•»  L  51.  12.  "In  Eutropiua,  n.  26. 

•»  Diodonis,  Exc.  xxrv.  1.  •*  Diodorus,  Bxa  xxiv.  1. 
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mockery.  It  seems,  that  the  old  privilege  of  the  senate 
to  elect  a  dictator,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  consul  the 
nomination^  was  renewed  and  applied  in  honour  of  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  appointment^  while  sowing  his  field  as  a 
plebeian  farmer  with  his  own  hand,  whence  he  received 
the  surname  of  Seranus.  If  this  tradition  is  well  founded, 
it  leads  us  to  determine  the  time^  and  the  defeat  of  Dre- 
pana  would  then  fall  about  August  in  the  year  497  (503). 

Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason  against  the  peo- 
ple: before  the  tribes,  as  it  appears,  and  for  a  multa,  not 
to  be  punisht  capitally.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius*®^  he  was  severely  punisht:  according  to  another 
account  he  was  saved  through  the  dissolution  of  the  comitia 
by  a  tempest;  since  a  trial  that  had  once  been  broken  up 
could  not  be  renewed.  He  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
long:  it  must  have  awakened  him  from  his  madness:  and 
it  is  not  improbable^  that  he^  like  several  of  his  race^  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

At  this  time  the  issue  of  the  war  might  have  seemed 
quite  hopeless,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  senate  to  be 
consuming  the  strength  of  the  republic  without  any  advan- 
tage. The  pusillanimity  of  a  senator^  who  ventured  to 
recommend  peace,  was  punisht  in  the  curia  by  his  instan- 
taneous death. 

If  the  Carthaginians  had  had  an  equal  perseverance ;  if 
they  had,  like  the  Bomans  struggled  for  the  victory  vnth 
their  own  blood,  it  is  not  improbable  that  victory  would 
still  have  declared  for  them  in  the  end,  however  much  of 
their  strength  they  might  hitherto  have  lavisht  in  vain.  For 
the  proportion  in  the  skill  of  the  commanders,  which  had 
previously  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Rome,  had  be- 
come changed  to  the  very  opposite.  The  Roman  generals 
covered  themselves  with  disgrace,  the  Punic  ones  acquired 
fame,  even  before  Hamilcar  obtained  the  rank  which  was 
due  to  his  genius. 

'«♦  1.52.8. 
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They  followed  up  the  victory  of  Drepana  with  energetic 
activity.  Hannibal  took  the  Roman  proviaion  ships  from 
the  harbour  of  Panormus,  and  sent  them  to  Lilybaenm  : 
Carthalo  with  seventy  ships  of  war  destroyed  or  took  the 
greatest  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Boman  fleet  before 
this  town.  Adherbal  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

C.  Junius  had  meantime  arrived  with  sixty  ships  of 
war  near  Messana,  where  the  remaining  Roman  galleys 
had  assembled.  Here  and  at  Syracuse  a  convoy  of  eight 
hundred  ships  was  collected,  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  army  which  was  still  holding  out  at  Ulybaeum. 
These  were  so  pressing,  that,  while  he  himself  remained 
at  Syracuse  to  receive  the  supplies  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  a  detachment  was  sent  out  in  advance  under 
the  protection  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  although  the  Car- 
thaginians were  masters  of  the  sea.  Carthalo  awaited  it 
with  a  superiour  force,  and  .the  questors  fled  to  the  road- 
stead of  Phintias.  Here  they  protected  themselves  behind 
rocks,  on  which  they  erected  catapults  and  machines  for 
throwing  stones;  but  Carthalo  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
destrojring  a  large  number  of  transports  and  seventeen  gal- 
leys. After  this  victory  the  Carthaginians  went  back  into 
the  Halycus,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  division, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  consul  himself  He  hesi- 
tated irresolutely,  when  he  had  joined  the  remains  of  the 
first.  But  when  the  Carthaginians  shewed  themselves, 
he  too  fled  to  the  coast  of  Camarina  between  rocks,  where 
the  Punic  admiral  would  not  let  his  ships  venture.  Symp* 
toms  foreboding  a  storm  appeared :  the  consul  feared  the 
elements  less  than  the  enemy,  although  tarrying  on  this 
coast  was  manifest  destruction.  Carthalo  with  great  ex- 
ertion doubled  cape  Pachynus,  and  found  safety  here  when 
the  storm  broke  forth.  Of  a  hundred  and  five  galleys  only 
two  were  preserved :  all  the  transports  were  dasht  to 
pieces,  and  the  destruction  was  so  great  that  not  a  plank 
remained,  which  could  be  used.     Still   the   greatest  part 
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of  the  men  saved  their  lives,  and  the  consul  Junius  led 
them  to  the  remainder  of  the  army.  He  endeavoured  to 
efface  the  impression  of  his  misfortune  by  separate  enter- 
prises; but  he  only  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Eryj? 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Fame  name  above  Drepana.  He 
also  was  accused  of  having  despised  the  auspices;  and 
he  withdrew  himself  from  trial  by  a  voluntary  death. 

The  misfortunes  of  Rome  were  greater  than  the 
resources  of  the  republic  could  recover  from.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  fleet  was  renounced  a  second  time,  and  Car- 
thalo  was  suffered  to  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  498 
(504) ,  and  avenge  the  sufferings  of  Africa.  Yet  the  Car- 
thaginians embarkt  again  when  the  pretor  marcht  against 
them.  A  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  who  demanded 
the  arrears  of  their  pay,  seems  to  have  brought  Carthage 
into  danger  about  this  time,  and  to  have  destroyed  her 
most  brilliant  hopes. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  Hamilcar  was  called 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Punic  forces,  who,  under 
the  surname  of  Barca,  and  as  the  father  of  Hannibal,  is 
known  by  alL  The  name  fiarca  must  not  be  taken  as 
that  of  a  house :  such  were  foreign  to  the  Poenians.  It 
does  not  seem  forced  to  explain  it  from  cognate  languages  ^  (, 

and  eastern  customs  as  tiff htning,  just  as  the  Romans  call    ^J<*^ 
the  Scipios,  the  enemies  of  Carthage,  the  lightnings  of 
the  war. 

Hamilcar  was  a  young  man,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
antiquity,  which  extends  the  limits  of  youth  up  to  years 
reckoned  by  us  among  those  of  very  mature  manhood, 
when  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  government  of  his  country,  which  had  at  last 
become  convinced  that  it  required  extraordinary  capacities 
as  well  as  extraordinary  means  to  carry  on  this  war.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  his  son,  when 
he  invaded  Italy, — ^less  than  thirty  years. 

When  he  had  undertaken  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  was  obliged  to  tame  the  mutineers  of  which  it  consisted 

VOL.  in.  2  s 
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by  fearful  discipline,  before  be  could  lead  tbem  against  the 
enemy.  He  tben  sailed  afiresh  against  Italy,  and  plundered 
tbe  coasts  of  Bruttium  and  Locris.  In  these  years  the 
Romans  founded  several  colonies  in  the  territory  of 
Caere  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  protect  against  ravagea  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Having 
returned  from  Italy,  Hamilcar  landed  near  Panormus, 
while  the  Roman  consuls  were  besieging  Lilybaeum 
and  Drepana  with  separate  armies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Mount  Hercte.  This  mountain  is  so  clearly 
described  in  Polybius  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
Monte  Pellegrino,  which  rises  as  a  steep  rock  from  the 
plain  in  which  the  present  capital  of  Sicily  is  built. 

This  rock,  the  surface  of  which  at  the  top  is  stated  by 
Polybius  at  100  stadia,  by  modern  travellers  probably  with 
greater  precision  at  four  miles,  is  accessible  from  the  sea 
by  a  landing  place,  which  formed  a  harbour  for  the  alups 
of  war  of  antiquity.  On  the  land-side  there  were  two  ap- 
proaches, so  steep  and  difficult,  that  art  rendered  them  in- 
vincible. The  top  is  fruitful:  and  if  it  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  a  numerous  army,  the  latter  was  at 
least  not  obliged  here  to  share  its  provisions  with  a  body  of 
citizens  not  less  numerous  than  itself.  From  the  harbour 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the  Carthaginian  ships  undertook 
excursions  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Cumae^  and  the  position 
of  the  army  in  such  a  strong  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
Roman  armies  called  back  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
from  the  blockades  of  the  maritime  towns. 

Here,  at  less  than  a  mile*s  distance  from,  one  /mother, 
the  armies  of  the  hostile  nations  stood  for  three  years,  499 
—502  (505—508),  without  fighting  a  battle:  but  in  rest- 
less activity.  Polybius  says,  with  obvious  truth^^  that 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  history  of  these  years,  on 
account  of  their  apparent  uniformity  and  the  oountleas 
host  of  indecisive  and  constantly  renewed  engagements: 

»"*  I.  56.  1 1. 
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nevertheless  these  would  have  been  indescribably  worthy 
of  notice  through  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances, 
and  the  inexhaustible  art  of  the  Punic  general.  Hamilcar 
paralysed  the  whole  power  of  the  Eomans,  and  while  he 
confined  them  to  this  point,  he  himself  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity for  injuring  them.  The  epitomisers  of  the  history, 
who  had  no  feeling  for  this  great  conduct  of  the  war,  are 
almost  entirely  silent  about  these  years;  but  a  solitary  frag- 
ment allows  us  to  infer,  that  Hamilcar  ranged  through  Sicily 
by  successful  landings,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Catana.*^^ 
Hamilcar  hoped  that  Rome  would  not  again  be  able  to 
create  a  fleet;  he  wished  to  exhaust  and  wear  her  out; 
and  in  this  war,  where  he  was  secured  against  a  defeat , 
gradually  to  form  and  discipline  an  army,  with  which 
he  might  beat  the  Romans  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  he  did  not  remain  entirely 
faithful  to  this  plan;  for  the  undertaking  against  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  an  evident  deviation  from  it. 

Mount  EijTX.  Third  Roman  fleet  504  (510).  Loans 
to  the  state  1,  |,  ^  shares  in  building  and  equipping 
a  pentere.  Earlier  privateer-fleets  of  the  Romans. 
Model. 

200  penteres:  Poly  bins.     300:  Orosius,  £u  tropins. 

Siege  of  Drepana.  C.  Lutatius  wounded.  Q.  Vale- 
rius pretor.  Hanno's  plan.  —  High  sea  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  the  wind  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Neglect  of  the  Carthaginian  navy. 

Polybius:  50  Carthaginian  ships  dest^yed:  70  taken: 
10,000  prisoners. 

Orosius,  Eutropius:  125  Carthaginian  ships  destroyed: 
63  taken:  32,000  prisoners:  14,000  dead. 

Diodorus:  117  ships  lost,  20  of  them  taken :  6000 
prisoners. 

30  Roman  ships  entirely  lost:  50  injured. 

*"•  Diodorus,  Exc.  xxiV.  2.  cts  rhv  \AYYwa^  KartCwjj  ^po^piov  iirrpx^i 
Ka\o^fi€woy  *lrd\iov  Sirtp  iro\€fAifffas  BdpKas  d  Kapxvili6t'ios 
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Hamilcar  negociates  peace,  hostages^  provisions,  contri- 
bution previous  to  the  negociation. 

Preliminary  treaty,  on  the  faith  of  which  Hamilcar 
evacuates  Sicily.  Contribution.  Evacuation.  Prisoners  and 
deserters. 

Additions  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  final  treaty:  sum 
of  money:  exclusion  of  the  Punic  fleets  and  enlistment  of 
troops. 

The  first  Punic  war  remained  unequalled  in  the  later 
history  of  Kome  an  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  exer- 
tions and  the  sacrifices  which  the  perseverance  of  the 
republic  demanded.  The  Hannibalian  war^  it  is  true,  was 
far  more  destructive  for  Italy:  but  the  exhaustion  which 
the  former,  left  behind,  cannot  have  been  less,  especially 
since  the  conquered  nations  could  not  at  all  have  reco- 
vered at  its  outbreak  from  the  devastation  which  had  pie- 
ceded  their  conquest. 

Even  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  republic  had  been 
obliged  to  coin  bad  money,  by  which  the  ases  were  reduced 
to  one  sixth  of  their  weight.  Since^  the  examination  of 
different  ases  has  shewn^  that  several  successive  diminu- 
tions of  the  standard  had  taken  place  between  those  of 
full  weight  and  these  lighter  ones,  it  is  doubtfiil  whether 
these  had  already  commenced  at  an  earlier  time,  or  whether 
the  first  reduction  was  made  in  the  year  stated  by  Pliny, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  in  the  later  years  of  the  war. 
This  measure  or  its  repetitions  injured  first  of  all  the 
situation  of  the  soldier  in  a  forein  country,  where  the 
Eoman  copper-coin  could  have  no  certain  value  with 
respect  to  the  currency  circulating  there;'  it  did  not  yet 
produce  according  to  recorded  information,  any  scarcity 
at  Rome:  because  commerce  and  exportation  were  quite 
at  a  standstill;  and  it  therefore  had  not  for  the  moment 
that  influence  upon  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
which  it  would  have  had,  if  the  change  in  the  coinage 
had  taken  place  for  the  sake  of  private  persons.  But  its 
immediate  consequence  was,  the    introduction   of   silver- 
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money  as  a  currency,  which  the  Punic  contributions  assisted 
not  a  little. 

However  much  may  have  been  furnisht  by  the  allies, 
however  much  Sicily  may  have  been  stript  of  every  kind 
of  property  at  the  close  of  the  war;  nevertheless  the  exer- 
tions, which  the  Soman  people  had  to  make  on  its  own 
part,  were  certainly  immense.  It  must  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  raise  the  repeated  property-taxes,  and  never- 
theless they  cannot  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. The  republic  must  have  sought  a  part  of  its 
resources  in  the  sale  of  domain  lands,  as  it  did  in  the 
Hannibalian  and  Marsian  wars,  and  we  require  no  historical 
statements  in  order  to  understand,  how  fortunes  and  the 
distribution  of  property  must  have  been  changed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  in  both  ways,  especially  considering  the 
ancient  habits  which  cling  to  the  preservation  of  landed 
property. 

The  diminution  of  the  old  population  of  the  nation  had 
necessarily  a  still  greater  effect.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
war  the  census  gave  292,224  citizens:  about  the  eighteenth 
only  251,222.  This  diminution  is  indeed  smaller  than  we 
might  have  expected  after  those  murderous  years :  but  it 
allows  us  to  infer  an  incomparably  greater  diminution  of 
the  genuine  stock  of  the  nation.  The  nation  was  eleven 
thousand  citizens  less  numerous  than  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  Samnite  war,  although  since  then  the  Sabines  and 
perhaps  other  districts  also  had  received  the  franchise.  It 
made  up  its  numbers  by  freedmen,  and  probably  as  early  as 
that  time  by  allies,  who  chose  the  franchise  with  a  part  of 
their  families,  and  what  thus  filled  the  number  of  the  Roman 
census,  weakened  the  strength  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Such  costly  blood  did  not  flow  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies :  their  soldiers  were  with  few  exceptions  barbarous 
subjects  or  mercenaries.  The  war  became  more  costly  for 
Carthage  by  the  bounty-money  and  the  high  pay  which 
these  hosts  required,  and  by  a  far  smaller  part  of  Sicily 
being   open   to   their    exactions.       It   appears   that    they 
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imposed  upon  their  subjects  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bur- 
then^  since  they  doubled  the  taxes  that  had  to  be  paid  in 
money^  and  raised  the  contributions  of  com  to  the  second 
bushel.  Africa  suffered  more  from  the  Boman  campaign 
than  Italy  from  any  incursion  of  the  Poenians,  but  the 
latter  were  repeated  much  more  frequently.than  those  of  the 
Bomans  upon  the  hostile  coast. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  they  produced  no 
commotions  among  the  Italicans,  who  had  struggled  so 
furiously  against  the  yoke  of  the  Boman  dominion.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  Samnites  is  the  only  one  that  is  spok^i 
of,  and  the  presence  of  both  consuls  in  Sicily  or  in  the 
fleet  allows  us  to  infer  with  certainty,  that  they  were  not 
disturbed  by  any  rebellions.  It  seems  that  Borne  had 
firmly  establisht  by  hostages,  garrisons  and  terrours,  an 
inextinguishable  habit  of  fear,  which  resisted  all  tempt- 
ations. The  longer  the  Italicans  obeyed,  the  more  fiuniliar 
did  it  become  to  them  to  connect  their  honour  individually 
with  that  of  Bome;  the  more  of  them  were  rewarded  and 
distinguisht,  and  the  more  they  longed  for  an  end  of  the 
exhausting  war,  the  quieter  became  their  obedience;  and 
iheir  troops  in  the  Boman  camps,  or  those  whom  the  will  of 
Bome  had  changed  from  peasants  and  shepherds  into  sailoTB 
were  so  many  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 

Bome  had  lost  seven  hundred  galleys  in  this  war,  Carth- 
age five  hundred :  and  it  is  certainly  much  too  low  a  calcu- 
lation when  we  suppose,  that  far  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  lost  with  these  ships,  in  those  who  yrere 
killed  and  drowned,  and  the  prisoners  who  never  saw  their 
country  again.  An  incomparably  larger  number  perisht  in 
the  battles,  by  hunger  and  by  epidemics. 

It  is  a  piece  of  philosophical  ratiocination,  the  correctness 
of  which  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  true  knowledge  oi 
history,  that  the  value  of  a  conquest  is  never  equal  to 
the  price  of  its  cost  and  the  loss  of  men  calculated  as 
national  property.  The  former  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  the  conquering  state,  if 
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the  burthen  of  taxation  and  the  corresponding  diminution 
of  property  are  considerable :  the  latter  is  false>  if  the  nation 
remains  flourishing,  and  the  prosperous  condition,  which 
has  been  gained  by  conquests,  not  only  of  commerce 
but  of  the  national  power  and  importance  gives  it  a  life, 
by  which  the  dimini^t  population  easily  raises  itself  even 
much  higher  than  it  could  have  attained  without  this 
transitory  expenditure.  Sicily  however  was  an  acquisi-^ 
tion,  which  promist  to  compensate  for  great  sacrifices, 
considering  the  condition  in  which  the  island  was,  when 
the  Boman  legions  first  crost  over:  wretched,  barren  and 
drained  as  it  was,  when  surrendered  to  Rome,  it  certainly 
rewarded  them  in  no  wise.  Satisfied  with  the  dominion 
of  Italy  the  genuine  Roman  people  would  have  remained 
happier,  nobler  and  pure.  But  as  Carthage  at  the  same 
time  rose  to  the  dominion  of  the  west  in  an  age  in  which 
great  empires  sprung  up  every  where,  Rome  may  be 
blamed  the  less  for  having  undertaken  a  struggle  which 
did  not  yield  immediate  rewards,  but  which  was  unavoid- 
able after  some  time:  although  without  this  Roman  war 
Hamilcar's  genius  would  perhaps  not  have  been  awakened, 
nor  descended  to  HannibaL 

The  Italian  nations'^,  even  setting  aside  the  Latins, 
stood  by  no  means  in  an  equal  relation  to  Rome:  an 
Italian  law  peculiar  and  distinct,  is  a  dream  of  the  mo- 
dems. Some  states  had  an  alliance,  by  which  they,  as 
far  as  fonn  goes,  did  not  in  the  least  degree  bow  before 
the  supremacy  of  Rome:  others  enjoyed  a  firee  alliance, 
although,  dependent:  many  were  undisguisedly  subject 
to  the  republic.  Still  these  had  their  arms  gradually 
restored  to  them,  and  about  this  time,  and  down  to  the 
Hannibalian  war,  all  Italian  nations,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  language,  Were  in  equal  rela- 
tions as  allies,  and  bound  to  military  service-  They  paid 
no   taxes  to  the  republic,  unless  it  were,  that  tolls  and 

^^  Compare  above,  457,  note,  998. 
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exciae-dues  were  levied  in  some  subject  towns^  as  was 
afterwards  the  case  in  many  places,  which  had  lost  their 
freedom  by  rebellion  and  become  altogether  a  domain  of 
the  state.  They  were  &ee  from  the  land-tax;  but  for 
this  the  soverain  republic  had  satisfied  itself  by  confis- 
cating a  portion  of  the  territory  of  those  whose  resist- 
ance was  punisht  most  severely.  It  was  determined 
either  by  treaty  or  a  fundamental  law,  how  many  troops 
each  people  and  each  town  had  to  send^  and  these  had 
to  be  sent  armed  and  paid  at  their  own  expense,  per- 
haps also  provided  for:  the  last  however  is  doubtful^  and 
it  may  be^  that  Rome  bore  the  providing  for  them  as  her 
own  burthen. 

Sicily  was  quite  a  separate  country,  inhabited  by  Grreeks, 
who  were  completely  forein  to  the  Romans  and  despised  by 
them  in  war,  as  indeed  their  tactic  and  arms  also  made  them 
useless  as  auxiliaries.  The  republic  resolved  to  adopt 
quite  another  system  for  the  Siculians,  and  in  the  alter- 
native which  existed,  ^cording  to  Roman  principles, 
between  military  service  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  to 
constitute  their  island  into  a  province. 

The  meaning  of  the  name,  ^^ which  was  first  given  to 
Sicily,  is  explained  by  a  forced  and  strikingly  suspicious 
etymology.  The  word  tmcia  alone  resembles  it  in  form, 
where  the  e  likewise  does  not  belong  to  the  root  It  seems 
a  simple  plan  to  me,  to  recognise  in  it  only  another  form  of 
the  word  praventus ;  it  is  used  by  Cicero  in  the  sense  of 
irpoaoSo^,  and  parallel  to  vectigal:  consequently  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  For  this  is  just  the  character  of  a 
Roman  province,  that,  as  a  rule^  it  is  not  even  authorised 
to  have  arms  but  renders  service  to  the  soverain  state  by 
finances  exclusively:  if  the  provincials  are  armed  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  they  appear  not  as  allies  but  as 
auxiliary  troops. 

Within  the  natural  boundaries  of  a  province  however 
there  were  also  allied  states,  and  others  which  were  recog- 
nised  as  free  and  were  not  liable  to  tribute,  but  still  were 
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not  subject  perhaps  to  military  service  beyond  these  boun- 
daries. This  exemption  was  based  on  the  republic  also 
demanding  extraordinary  services  of  them,  and  on  their 
being  under  the  immediate  authority  of  a  govemour, 
while  the  allies  of  Italy  only  recognised  the  senate  over 
them. 

Thus  Hiero  and  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  were  in 
alliance  with  Some.  When  the  fifteen  years  of  the  first 
treaty  of  alliance  had  elapst,  the  republic  exempted  him, 
on  account  of  his  £iithful  exertions,  from  the  tribute  which 
he  had  paid  hitherto  every  year,  probably  twenty-five 
talents.  After  the  peace  this  good  prince  ruled  his  small 
state  with  a  mildness  and  wisdom,  which  caused  the  an- 
cient prosperity  to  revive  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  affluence  the  treasury  of  the  prince  was  rich  for 
brilliant  and  noble  expenditure :  Hiero  became  the  bene- 
factor of  all  the  Greeks,  and  his  presents  to  the  Roman 
people  were  kingly.  Although  he  was  only  nominally  a 
soverain,  he  secured  for  his  subjects  a  happiness  which  the 
neighbouring  provincials  must  have  envied  with  sorrow; 
he  shewed  that  a  native  government  even  under  the  irre- 
sistible sceptre  of  Rome  was  still  able  and  bound  to  preserve 
for  its  citizens  many  benefits. 

Besides  Syracuse  the  republic  of  the  accurst  Mamer- 
tines  and  the  Greek  Tauromenium,  worthy  of  esteem,  also 
existed  as  allied  states.  Segesta,  Gentoripa,  Halaesa,  Ha- 
licyae,  and  Panormus  were  free  and  exempt  from  tribute : 
an  arrangement,  which  is  surprising,  if  it  did  not  originally 
comprehend  several  and  perhaps  difierent  places,  and  was 
perhaps  not  decidedly  establisht  till  after  the  Hannibalian 
or  even  the  servile  war,  because  among  these  places,  along 
with  the  Trojan  Segesta,  Panormus  too  is  mentioned, 
which  was  taken  by  force  and  depopulated.  Of  the  dis- 
tricts, which  had  become  Roman  domain  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  a  part  was  given  to  Segesta,  which  received  the 
assistance  of  Rome  as  a  kindred  town,  since  it  must  from 
its   situation   have    suffered   extraordinarily   in  this   war. 
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Other  difitricts  also  may  have  been  given  away  ;  it  seems^ 
that  the  senate  wisht  as  little  for  an  occupation  of  the 
domains  by  Roman  citizens,  and  their  settlements  upon 
them^  as  the  possibility  of  an  assignment  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy:  a  wise  view  of  the  case.  Consequently 
whatever  was  not  given  away,  was  restored  to  the  towns, 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  assembled  again,  when 
they  returned  from  slavery  or  from  forein  countries.  Sdll 
they  were^  as  is  self-evident,  liable  to  tribute^  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  tribute  was  sold  at  Kome  by  the  censors  to 
the  farmers-general,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Italy.  The 
landed  property  of  the  other  Sicilian  townS)  which  had  to 
pay  tithes,  is  expressly  distinguisht  in  Cicero  from  this 
which  was  by  far  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sicilian  lands. 
Tithes  were  not  only  paid  for  corn  but  also  for  olives  and 
other  firuits.  The  Romans  adopted  for  this  purpose  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  Hiero  raised  the  same 
tax  as  a  land-tax  in  his  kingdom. 

In  the  subject  towns  excise  dues  and  tolls  were  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  republic,  and,  as  it 
appears,  fixt,  changed  and  let  not  by  the  pretor,  but  by  the 
censors  at  Rome. 

The  above  difference  between  the  domain  and  the 
titheable  lands  shews  incontestably,  that  the  latter,  even 
according  to  the  formal  view  of  the  Roman  republic,  were 
private  property  which  even  the  state  respected,  while  it 
dismist  the  possessor  of  domain  lands,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  state  seemed  to  demand  or  justify  it.  It  certainly 
was  not  property  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  being 
tributary  it  differed  from  all  Italian  lands,  both  before  and 
after  the  franchise  had  become  general,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  property  and  land-tax  were  incompatible  in 
Italy. — Just  as  the  Latins,  and  without  doubt  all  the  con- 
quered nations  of  Italy,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
communities,  were  not  only  forbidden  at  their  subjugation 
to  hold  any  national  assemblies,  but  also  lost  the  right  of 
acquiring  landed  property  beyond  their  respective  commu- 
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nitiea^  so  it  was  in  Sicily :  some  favoured  towns  here  and 
there,  which  had  the  privilege  of  acquiring  property  in 
forein  districts  such  as  Centoripa,  found  herein  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  their  citizens  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
Other  towns  decayed  so  much^  that  all  their  territories 
were  in  the  possession  of  such  strangers,  and  that  their 
own  citizens  did  not  possess  a  clod.  This  separation  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  general  decay.  It  enricht  Boman 
speculators  by  reducing  the  prices  of  pieces  of  land  for  sale; 
for  these  persons  might  purchase  land  anywhere,  and 
among  themselves  their  estates  had  a  &r  higher  value, 
than  those  which  were  in  the  hands  of  unprivileged  Sicu- 
lians,  had  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  landowners  in 
Sicilian  towns  in  the  days  of  Cicero  is  fearfully  small. 

The  constitution  of  the  separate  towns  was  determined 
by  the  Romans,  partly  on  the  establishment  of  a  province, 
partly  at  other  times;  and  for  subject  towns  it* seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  uniform,  dead  and  deadening, 
as  an  empty  form  forced  upon  them.  Among  Greeks, 
which  all  the  Siculians  had  then  become,  the  Romans  found 
no  kind  of  nobility.  They  were  however  every  where 
hostile  to  democracy,  and  therefore  introduced  an  oligarchy 
according  to  the  census.  Hence  the  censors  in  Sicily. 
In  every  town  there  was  a  council,  and  also  a  popular 
assembly,  but  the  administration,  so  far  as  any  subjects 
were  left  to  it,  belonged  to  the  former. 

In  the  year  after  the  peace,  506  (512),  the  consul  Q. 
Lutatius  regulated  the  province  of  Sicily,  and  drew  up  its 
constitution.  At  this  time  all  the  subjects  were  disarmed ; 
afterwards  an  honorable  exception  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  seventeen  towns. 

For  some  years  the  people  had  elected  two  pretors 
annually,  of  whom  one  was  a  military  commander ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  reserve  army  in 
Italy  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  landing,  as  the  coasts 
were  no  longer  protected  by  a  fleet,  occasioned  this  change 
rather  than  that  a  pretor  for  strangers  should  have  been 
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appointed  as  early  as  that  time.  If  one  suppoees  that 
the  second  pretor  had  this  jurisdiction  in  the  city  as  early 
as  that  time,  one  would  also  be  obliged  to  suppose  that, 
as  long  as  the  number  of  pretors  was  not  yet  increast  to 
four,  Sicily  was  not  administered  by  a  pretor  as  govemour, 
which  is  not  probable.  For  a  govemour  was  indispensable 
for  a  country  under  this  constitution^  however  severely 
most  govemours  may  have  increast  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
stitution by  their  personal  acts. 

The  pretor  was  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary £oTce,  so  long  as  garrisons  of  the  fortified  places  were 
deemed  necessary  in  the  province,  which  was  nearly  sub- 
dued or  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

The  police  of  the  whole  province  was  in  his  hands  ;  his 
regulations  were  carried  into  effect  without  contradiction, 
and  accusations  could  be  brought  against  him  only  for  what 
he  had  •done.  He  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Romans 
residing  in  the  province :  they  were  convoked  during  his 
circuits,  and  then  the  pretor  nominated  from  their  number 
the  judges  in  cases  between  Roman  citizens.  In  the  legal 
matters  of  the  Siculians  who  were  citizens  of  one  town, 
judgement  was  pronounced  by  their  own  magistrates;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  towns  the  pretor  decided :  if  a 
Roman  had  a  civil  action  against  a  Siculian^  the  native 
magistrate  likewise  pronounced  sentence;  in  the  opposite 
case  however  the  Siculian  was  obliged  to  seek  his  right 
before  the  pretor:  a  charge  made  by  a  citizen  against  his 
own  town,  or  by  the  latter  against  the  former^  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate  of  another  town. 
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ABELLA,  a  colony  of  Ghalcis,  iii«  179. 

Aborigines,  are  the  Sicalians,  or  the 
Tyrrhenians,  in  Latinnm,  i.  46,  80. 
This  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  80.  Is  given  er- 
roneously by  Varro  to  the  people  who 
subdued  them,  46.  Compare  80. 
Gato  has  a  different  statement.  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  were  Achseans, 
that  is  to  say,  Pelasgians,  81.  Their 
alleged  savage  state,  82.  Their  kings 
called  Indigetes,  84.  Their  towns 
probably  destroyed  in  the  .^quian 
war,  iii.  268. 

Aboriginus,  singular  of  the  plural  Abo- 
rigines, i.  n.  248. 

Acamania  comes  under  the  dominion . 
of  Fyrrhus  through  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Cassander,  iii.  459. 

Acamanians  protected  by  the  Romans 
because  their  ancestors  had  not  gone 
against  Bion.    When  ?  i.  188. 

Acca  Larentia,  her  twelve  sons.  t.  221, 
foil. 

Accensi,  how  they  were  used,  i.  480, 
foil.  Their  place  in  the  army,  iii.  101. 
In  the  battle  of  Vesuvius  armed  as 
troops  of  the  line,  137. 

Accensi  and  Yelati,  those  locupletes 
who  possest  less  than  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  fifth  class,  i.  449,  foU. 
How  they  served,  450. 

Acerrao  dependent  on  Capua,  iii.  112. 

Achsean  cities  united  into  a  league  in 
Italy,  i.  159. 

Acrotatus,  a  Spartan  prince,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tarentines,  iii.  238,  foil. 

'AKponipiidf€t¥^  to  break  off  the  beaks  of 
ships,  iii.  n.  268. 

Actus,  a  square  of  14,400  square  feet, 
ii.  n.  352,  629.  Is  the  real  unit 
in  Roman  land  measurement,  629. 


Addicti  secured  aeainst  chains  by  the 
Poetelian  law,  iu.  157. 

Addiction  for  debts  is  supplanted  by  the 
po88e9»io  bonomm  debitaris,  i.  n.  1276. 
iii.  157,  foil. 

Addictus,  the  difference  of  it  from 
Nexus,  i.  576. 

Adherbal,  Punic  admiral,  commands 
the  fleet  in  the  port  of  Drepana,  iii. 
605.  Annihilates  the.  Roman  fleet 
under  P.  Claudius,  606. 

Adis,  an  unknown  place  in  Africa,  be- 
sieged by  Renins  in  491,  iii.  587. 

Admirals,  first  elected  by  the  Romans 
in  the  ^ear  436,  iii.  313. 

Adscriptivi,  i.  n.  1034. 

JFAiies.    SeeEdiles.  "* " 

^lian  and  Arrian  give  the  scheme  of 
the  phalanx  of  Philip,  iii.  468. 

C.  .^lius,  tribune  of  the  people,  carries 
a  law  against  the  Lucanian  general 
Stenius  Statilius,  iii.  436. 

L.  ^milius,  dictator  in  the  year  433, 
iii.  227, 229. 

L.  ^milius  Mamercinus,  consul  in 
421,  obtains  the  surname  of  Privemas 
from  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Pri- 
vemum,  iii.  175. 

L.  ^milius  Barbula,  consul  in  465 
against  Tarentum,  iii.  441.  Beats 
the  Tarentines  and  takes  several 
places,  447.  Saves  his  army  by  a  stra- 
tagem, 448.  Triumphs  over  the  Sam- 
nites,SaUentines,and  Tarentines,  449. 
Probably  in  Quinctilis  of  the  year  467, 
449.  Makes  war  in  the  year  466 
upon  the  Samnites,  464,  476. 

Mam.  JBmilius  revered  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  oligarchs  compelled  to  call 
him  to  the  dictatorship;  limits  the 
duration  of  the  censorship,  ii.  425. 
An  apocryphal  panegyric  upon  him 
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seems  to  have  ftilsified  the  account  of 
the  war  with  Fidenie,  458. 

M.  j^milias,  proconsul  in  492,  iii.  5!ll. 
Gains  a  briUiant  naval  victory  on  the 
African  coast,  592. 

Q.  uEmilius,  consul  in  438,  fights  an 
indecisive  battle  with  the  Etruscang 
near  Sutrinm,  iiL  277.  His  triumph 
in  the  Fasti  seems  to  be  fictitious,  278. 

Q.  ^milius  Papus,  consul  in  464,  car- 
ries on  the  war  against  the  Boians, 
with  skill  and  success,  iii.  430.  Em- 
bassador to  Pyrrhus,  500.  Consul  in 
468,  508.    Censor  in  471,  556. 

Ti.  ^milius  appears  to  have  effected  a 

{)artial  execution  of    the  Agrarian 
aw.  ii.  230. 

Ti.  ^milius,  consul  in  412,  appoints 
Q.  Publilius  dictator,  iii  147. 
naria,  Itchia,  i.  155,  n.  477. 
neas,  the  tradition  about  him  was 
very  ancient  in  Rome,  i.  188,  folL 
His  wandering  is  stated  at  four 
years,  and  his  residence  in  the  Latin 
town  of  Troy  at  three,  ».  579.  His 
war  against  Meeentius,  his  death,  and 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Jupiter 
Indiges,  195,  folL 

iESquians,  their  power,  and  the  extent 
of  their  territory,  l  72.  Different 
forms  of  their  name,  n.  225.  Sub- 
dued by  Tarquinins,  359.  They  de- 
feat the  army  of  the  decemvirs,  li., 
345.  Routed  by  the  dictator  Tu- 
bertus,  they  submit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy,  454.  The  JSquians  and 
Yolscians  decline  in  power,  princi- 
pally through  the  conquests  of  the 
Samnites,  464.  Diodorus  calls  the 
war  against  them,  which  oommenoed 
in  the  year  36 1 ,  the  fourth  one.  Sup- 
position, as  to  how  the  preceding  ones 
are  to  be  explained,  n.  1079.  They 
disappear  fit)m  Roman  history  after 
the  year  367.  Their  state  dissolved, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  Gallic 
invasions,  583.  Allies  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  in  their  insurrection  against 
Rome,  iiL  n.  440.  Rise  once  more 
against  the  intention  which  Rome  had 
of  making  them  citizens,  262.  Their 
fbity-one  places  aie  taken  and  destroy- 
ed, 968.  Boundaries  of  their  terri- 
tory, 263.  They  revolt  twice  again, 
but  in  vain,  267.  But  are  not  entirely 
annihilated,  267.  Obtained  in  449 
llie  full  ihtnchise,  and  two  tribes 
formed  of  them,  267,  foil, 
.^uicnla,  as  a  masculine  noun,  and 


.^qniooli  are  ernmeoiis  fotnis,  L  a. 
225. 
.^uimselinm  its  situation,  IL  n.  928. 
.^arii    See  Erarians. 
Aerarivm/acere  and  in  tabulut  CaeriiMm 
re/erre  are  one  and  the  same,  iL  a. 
876. 
^rarium  and  publicum,  in  what  way 
they  differ,  ii.  a.  386.    The  sBrariua 
from   the  time  of  the   Decemvirase 
receives  the  value  of  the  bootj,  and 
the  publicum  no  longer,  433,  ».  954. 

JEm  equestre,  the  money  allowed  for  s 
knight's  horse,  i.  469.  Its  andem 
mode  of  payment  by  separate  per- 
sons seems  to  have  been  **^^ifht  by 
Camillas  and  Albinus,  ii.  444. 

Mb  grave,  money  that  was  weighed,  ased 
as  a  common  measure  for  thenatJonal 
money,  and  the  various  carrendes  oi 
other  states  ;  not  the  reverse  of  ligfas 
coin,  but  of  that  which  was  oonnttd; 
the  ses  f^rtLYe  was  invariably  wei|:h- 
ed,  ii.  467.  Its  use  ceasi,  when  silver 
became  the  currency.  livy's  miiap- 
prehension,  467.  Used  in  fixing  the 
fines  from  the  time  of  the  deeeravin; 
previously  sm  was  simply  used,  ii  b. 
1100. 

JEs  hordearium,  pay  for  horsemen,  L 
469.  Assigned  not  only  to  be  paid 
by  single  women,  bat  bj  oipbsas 
likewise,  470. 

udSs  militare,  pay  for  a  foot  soldier  of 
100  ases  per  month,  i  474,  ii.  442. 

.^sculapius,  brought  firom  Spidaana. 
in  454,  iiL  408,  folL 

.£semia,  founded  as  a  oolonj,  in  484» 
iii.  544. 

JBsemium  or  .ffiseminnm,  doabcfal  ia 
Livy,  X.  31,  iii.  a.  649. 

iBthalia,  the  name  of  Itra  in  the  T^i^ 
rhenian  age,  i.  127. 

JBthicans,  an  Spirot  people  under 
kings,  iii.  454. 

^Sitna,  its  emption  in  Olympiad  81, 
ii.  276.    In  Olympiad  88^  3,  uL  505. 

.^na,  the  town  inhshiti^  hj  Gaa- 
panians,  iii  113. 

^tolians,  united  with  Spiroa  mder 
Pyrrims  and  his  son,  iii.  460. 

Afinca,  the  territory  of  Carthagep  in  its 
most  luxuriant  cnltivatioD,  ravaged 
by  the  Romans,  iii  585. 

Agathodes,  of  Syraense,  ai  war  with 
Taxentum,  iii.  239.  The  aasislaDce  of 
Cleonymus  is  called  in  against  him, 
271.  He  gains  possession  of  Cor^ra, 
273.    His  death  delivers  the  Brat- 
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tiaoB,  435.  Was  probably  in  some 
connexion  with  Borne,  435.  Took 
Croton,  515. 

Ager,  definition,  ii,  620.  Its  division, 
621. 

Ager  Latinns,  a  domain  of  the  Latin 
state,  ii.  41. 

Ager  publicns,  impossibility  of  making 
Appian*B  and  Plutarch's  statementa 
agree  about  it ;  the  latter  is  to  be 
rejected,  ii.  133,  foil.  It  is  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  it,  that  the  state 
should  derive  profit  from  it,  138.  Its 
vast  extent  in  Italy  decreases  by  as- 
signments, 151.  Its  great  extent  even 
before  Servius:  acquisition  by  con- 
quest, and  by  dedition,  160.  Bight 
of  theplebs  to  have  a  share  in  it,  162. 
A  general  assignment  of  it  to  the 
plebs  is  attributed  to  Servius,  162. 
Punishment  for  immoderate  or  illegal 
use  of  it,  iii.  13,  16. 

Ager  redditus,  returned  to  the  former 
owners  on  condition  of  their  paying 
tithes,  ii.  136. 

Ager  BiomanuB,  its  boundary  towards 
Alba,  i.  223.  Consisted  of  three  re- 
gions and  thirty  centuries ;  these 
were  the  property  of  the  houses, 
ii.  159. 

Ager  trientius,  ii.  n.  281. 

Agis,  the  Tarentine,  a  friend  of  the 
Bomana,  was  for  a  abort  time  elected 
general,  iii.  447. 

Agmen  longum  and  quadratum,  ii. 
n.  609,  iii.  n,  198. 

Agonian  Hill:  Quirinalis,  i.  289. 

'Ayopd  of  the  Achaaana  is  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  of  the  /3ov\4>  ii> 
M.  54. 

*Ayopatoi  tfxXos,  faeUo  forensi» ;  an  ex- 
pression perhaps  borrowed  from  Greek 
writers,  iii.  301. 

Ann^urian  controversy  demodo ;  secured 
in  the  centuries,  ii.  n.  334,  ii.  632. 

Agrarian  law,  that  of  Cassius  is  not 
the  earliest.  Misconception  of  its 
signification,  ii.  130,  which  begins 
with  the  revival  of  philology,  131,  and 
continues  to  the  time  of  Heyne.  who, 
however,  produced  only  a  negative 
result  in  his  researches,  132,  foil. — Of 
Sp.  Cassius  and  its  probable  contents, 
166  ;  must  have  been  received,  and 
most  be  the  one  which  the  tribunes 
put  in  force,  174/— Of  the  year  831 ; 
also  intended  to  re-establish  the  tithes, 
pro^Uy  not  without  eifeet,  ii.  428. 
foil.— Those  of  the  years  388  and  339, 


produced  no   consequences,   435. — 
Later  ones  must  have  regulated  the 
payment  of  the  tithes,  444. — Of  Lici- 
nius  Stolo,  iii.  1 1,  foil.    Foundation  of 
the  later  agrarian  laws,  12.    Its  parts, 
1 3,  foil.    Did  not  oppress  great  farms, 
n.  14.  Its  salutary  character,  18,  foil. 
Agri  arcifinales— -occupatorii,  ii.  n.  302. 
Agri  provlnciales,  as  early  as  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  universally  considered 
as   state   property-^contrary  to  the 
earlier  principle,   ii.    154 ;   the  dif- 
ference   was,  that  landed  property 
in  the  provinces  had  to  pay  a  land- 
tax,  but  in  Italy  it  was/ree,  154,  foil. 
Agricultural  occupation,  the  condition 
of  belongingjto  the  plebeian  order, 
iii.  295. 
Agriculture,  natural  calling  of  the  Ita- 
lians ;   seafaring    life    that    of   the 
Greeks,  i.  588. 
Agrigentines,  their  pretended  total  num- 
ber includes  also  their  isopolites,  ii. 
n.  147. 
Agrigentam  in  the   most  melancholy 
decay  serves  as  a  bulwark  for  a  large 
Carthaginian  army,  iii.  570.     After 
their  d'eparture  it  is  stormed  and  fear- 
fully ravaged  by  the  Bomans,  573. 
Is  again  taken  by  the  Carthi^nians, 
594. 
Agrimensores,  their  writings,  and  their 

arts,  ii.  635. 
Agylla,  Pelasglan,  i.  35.    Was,  about 
the  year  220,  still  TVirhenian,   126, 
foil. 
Agyrium  surrenders  in  483  to  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  568. 
Aharna,  a  place  in  Etmria,  where,  in 
351,  a  Boman  army  was  encampt, 
iii.  476. 
Alatrium,   a  Hemican  town,  remains 

faithful  to  the  Bomans,  iiu  254. 
Alba,  its  situation,  i  199,  foil.  Proba- 
bly founded  by  the  Priscans,  ii.  n. 
23.  Destroyed,  i.  350,  perhaps  by 
the  Latins  without  the  Bomans  tak- 
ing part  in  it,  351.  Firom  the  build- 
ing of  Alba  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
native  Roman  chronology  counted 
commonly  300  years,  205  :  another 
chronology  counted  360  years,  206. 
Alba,  near  mount  Yelino,  an  JEquian 
pkce,  iii.  263.  Conquered  in  the 
.^uian  war,  it  reeeivod  a  colony  in 
444,  iii  266.  The  colony  maintains 
itself  against  an  insurrection  of  the 
.ffiquians,  367. 
Alha^  before  the  morning  redness :  for 
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which  onr  langnage  has  no  word,  ii. 
It.  610. 

Alban  Hooses  at  Borne  belong  to  the 
Laceres,  i..350.  n.  765.  Kings,  list 
of  their  names,  a  miserable  piece  of 
work,  perhaps  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor,  205. 

Alban  ikke,  its  surface  before  it  swelled 
irom  some  obstructions  in  the  outlets, 
must  have  been  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, i.  200.  Its  swelling,  ii.  475. 
Reason  for  excavating  a  tunnel,  507. 
Dimensions  and  plan,  508.  How  it 
was  opened  for  the  water,  508. 
OTcrflowed  the  mountain  which  in- 
closed it,  476.  The  Delphic  oracle 
confirms  the  assertion  of  an  aruspez 
as  to  what  was  portended  bj  the  pro- 
digy of  the  lake,  476. 

Alban  Places,  thirty  demes  or  plebeian 
tribes  of  Alba,  i.  203.  (This  view 
is  corrected  in  it  21.)  Plebs  of 
Alba,  21.  Which  of  them  occur 
after  the  g^'eat  Volscian  war  as  Yol- 
scian  or  J^uian,  259,  foil. 

■Alban  War  of  Tullus  Hoetilius,  L  350, 
foil. 

Albana  vallis,  yalley  of  Grottaferrata, 
i.  204,  ii  252.  Channel  firom  ^e 
same,  i.  204. 

'AXfitnraif  a  false  application  in  Diony- 
sins  of  the  word  Albenses,  which 
refers  to  the  Poluscans,  ii.  i».  198. 

L.  Albinius  who  took  the  yestal  vir- 
gins and  the  sacred  things  to  Caere 
and  brought  them  back ;  probably 
the  consular  tribune  in  the  year  376, 
ii.  ft.  1201. 

Albunea,her  Mortea,  L  507. 

Alcibiades,  a  statue  erected  to  him  in 
the  Roman  forum,  ill.  310,  and  for 
good  reasons,  310. 

Aleria  in  Corsica,  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  487,  iii.  579. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon, 
six  years  after  the  war  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  iii.  168. 
Was  much  better  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans than  Liyy  supposes,  170.  Pro- 
bable consequences  of  an  expedition 
of  Alexander  to  Italy,  if  he  had  car- 
ried it  into  effect,  170.  His  death  is 
incorrectly  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
435,  n.  293. 

Alexander  of  Epirus  belongs  to  Roman 
history  only  by  the  treaty  of  the  year 
418,  iii.  160.  Received  the  kingdom 
of  the  Molossians  as  a  gift  from 
Philip,  164.    Brother   of  Olympias, 


nmrried  Cleopatra,  the  daogfater  of 
Philip,  164.  Unsatisfactory  aoooonti 
concerning  him,  165,  h.  296.  Goo- 
cludes  treaties  with  Italian   Dalions, 

166.  Defeats  the  Samnites  and  Ia- 
canians  near  PsBstnm,  167.  Falls  im 
a 'desperate  contest  near  Pandosia, 

167.  Was  cruel  as  a  conqoeror,  167. 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  seeks  the 

grotection  of  Pyrrhns  against  his  own 
rother,  iii.  459. 

Alexander  second  ion  of  PyrrhiUt  go- 
vemour  at  Locri,  iiu  510.  His  am- 
bitious undertakings,  540.  It  was 
probably  against  him  that  the  Apoi- 
loniats  sought  the  protection  of  Rome, 
550. 

Alexandria  destined  by  natnre  and  its 
founder  to  be  the  capital  of  an  east- 
em  empire,  iU.  549.  Its  fbondatioo 
erroneously  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
429,  n.  293. 

Algidus,  its  situation— finom  the  year 
289,  the  place  of  encampment  of  tiie 
.^uians,  ii  248.  In  their  power, 
258.  In  the  year  336  it  was  tor  the 
last  time  the  theatre  of  the  iEqnisa 
war,  464. 

Algos  in  .^Bschylus,  a  riyer  in  the  nocth 
of  the  Pelasgian  country,  which  can- 
not be  ascertained,  i.  31. 

Alia,  to  be  written  with  only  one  I, 
ii.  n.  1177.  Reason  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  Romans  marched  thi- 
ther, 537.  Manner  in  which  the 
Roman  anny  was  drawn  up,  itt 
strength,  and  component  psxts,  538, 
folL  Battle  and  defeat,  539,  folL  on 
the  16th  of  July,  a.  1179. 

Allies  (Socii),  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
pression is  doubtful,  iii.  526. 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  affords  the  patricians 
a  help  in  orerthrowing  the  Licinian 
laws,  iiL  48.  Of  what  importance 
an  alliance  was  among  the  Itahan 
nations,  114.  Between  Rome  and 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  concluded  in  the 
year  418,  166.  A  disgrace  to  Rome, 
and  the  cause  of  bitter  enmi^  with 
Samniuffl,  168.  Was  not  concluded 
with  Samnium  near  Candiom,  a. 
374.  Between  Carthage  and  Rome 
during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  506,  a. 
883.  Between  Rome  and  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt :  its  political  reasons, 
548,  folL 

Alta  Semita,  the  Cordonata  near  Sc 
AgiUha,  il  355,  a.  779.    Led  firom 
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the  Subnra  to  the  Qnirinal  hill,  iii. 
n.  518. 

Anibracia  had  a  Macedonian  garrison 
even  when  Alexander  was  already 
reigning  over  the  Molossians,  iii. 
165.  Is  given  np  to  Pyrrhus  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  459. 

Ameria,  when  built,  i.  143. 

Amitemum  after  the  time  of  the  Sabine 
war  became  a  prefecture,  iii.  404,  and 
remained  so  afterwards,  555. 

Amitemum,  uncertain  whether  the  Sa- 
bine town,  taken  in  453  by  Canrilins, 
iii.  392. 

Amphilocia  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  459. 

Ampelius,  a  chapter  of  his  book  trans- 
ferred from  a  very  ancient  one,  ii. 
n.  507. 

Amphictyony,  Pelasgian  nations  also 
participate  in  it,  i.dl. 

Amyndffi,  or  Amyclse  on  the  Liris, 
i.  103. 

Anap:nia,  perhaps,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  sixteen  towns  of  the 
Hemicans,  as  Alba  to  those  of  the 
Latins,  ii.  86.  It  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  Hemicans,  iii.  254,  n. 
445.  After  their  subjugation,  it  be- 
came a  municipium  without  the  suf- 
fragium,  261.  Taken  by  Pyrrhus, 
496. 

Anarchy,  during  five  consecutive  years, 
is  impossible,  ii.  560.  In  five  magis- 
terial years,  about  one  may  have  past 
away  in  interreigns,  561.  This  is 
found  in  Diodorus,  n.  1240.  The 
live  years  are  a  fiction,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  capture 
of  the  city  down  to  01.  98,  1,  562. 
Anarchy  of  ten  years  on  account 
of  the  Licinian  law  is  unfounded,  ilL 
n.  27. 

Ana8tasins,  chronological  deviation  in 
his  chronicon  about  the  years  after 
Christ,  ii.n.  1251. 

Anchise,  possibly  Anxur,  i.  n,  600. 

Ancona,  founded  by  Syracusans,  i. 
1.59. 

Ancus  Marcius, his  descent;  drawsnpthe 
ceremonial  law,  i.  352.  War  against 
the  Latins,  conquests,  building  of 
Ostia,  other  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, 253.  foil.  Obtains  the  epithet 
the  good,  354.  Founds  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Latins  near  the  temple 
of  Murcia,  355.  The  plebs,  Gens 
And,  begins  through  him,  355,  n. 
883.    The  assignment  of  land  attri- 
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buted  to  him,  closely  concerns  the 
plebeian  order,  ii.  160. 

'Avsfiutv  0£(7etc»  no  Aristotelian  work, 
i.  20. 

Angrus,  the  Drina,  ii.  515. 

Q.Anicius,  of  Prasneste,  a  public  enemy 
of  Rome  on  account  of  the  revolt 
of  his  native  town,  iii.  230;  after- 
wards colleague  of  Cn.  Flavius  in  the 
curule  edileship,  317;  preferred  by 
the  nobility  to  his  colleague,  318. 

Aniensis,  tribus,  formed  in  the  year  447 
from  ./Equians,  iii.  268. 

Anio,  used  by  M*.  Cnrius  for  aque- 
duct, iii.  559. 

Annalists;  heap  together,  in  order  to 
neglect  nothing,  double  and  irrecon- 
cileable  account.*i,  ii.  264.  Contain 
exaggerations,  iii.  124. 

Annals  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  i.  8, 
Earliest  Roman,  no  contemporary 
ones  reacht  the  commencement  of 
the  consulate,  ii.  3.  Of  the  pon- 
tifices,  i.  249,  foil.  Specimens  of 
them  in  Livy,  250.  Reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  contemporary  ones 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  Gallic  con- 
quest, and  that  those  for  the  earlier 
nrne  were  restored,  250. 

L.  Annius,  Latin  pretor,  falls  down  the 
centum  gradus,  iii.  131,  foil. 

Antenor,  the  tradition  of  the  foundation 
of  Patavium  by  him,  L  166. 

Antesignani  or  Antepilani,  the  common 
name  for  the  hastates  and  principes, 
iii.  100. 

Antiatans  hostile  towards  Rome  in  the 
year  402,  iii.  87 ;  in  the  year  409, 
128.  Persevered  even  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins,  140.  Their  fate 
after  their  subjugation,  142,  folL 
Their  galleys  applied  as  an  ornament 
for  the  rostra,  144,  n  268. 

Anticse  and  posticse,  ii.  226. 

Antigone,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
458. 

Antigonea,  in  Chaonia,  built  in  honour 
of  Antigone,  iii.  n.  808. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  i.  16. 

Antium,  subject  to  Rome  according  to 
a  treaty  with  Carthage,  i.  534.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Re<rillus  not  yet 
Volscian,  ii.  108.  Appears  to  have 
become  so  between  263  and  270. 
Received  a  Volscian  colony,  108. 
Yields  to  the  Romans, — the  Volscian 
colony  is  expelled  and  one  consisting 
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of  BomaaB  and  oonfedentes  is  settled, 
in  246.  How  the  thousand  colonists 
were  furnish  t  by  the  three  confede- 
rate states,  85.  The  commonaltj 
did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
colony,  230.  Giving  it  back  to  the 
Yolscians  is  ascribed  to  Coriolanns, 
241,  254.    Represented  as  a  revolt, 

254.  Long  independence  after  the 
year  295 — its  conquest  an  invention, 

255.  From  347  to  349  hostile,  465. 
Thirteen  years'  war  against  Rome, 
583 — 593.  Battle  near  Mount  Msd- 
cius,  584,  of  Satricnm,  593.  Deci- 
sive battle,  in  the  year  378,  592. 
Treaty  of  peace  by  which  Satricum 
must  have  been  ceded  to  Rome,  594. 
Foreign  to  the  Latin  league,  iiL  89; 
becomes  a  Roman  port-colony,  143. 

'AvTOfMc,  limea,  in  the  Heraclean  table, 
ii.  623,  a.  10. 

L.  Antonius,  excluded  firom  the  senate, 
in  440,  for  having  separated  from  his 
wife,  iii.  355. 

Antonius  Aagnstinus,did  not  see  clearly 
in  matters  connected  with  the  dvU 
institutions  of  antiquity,  iiL  336. 

Anxur  (Terracina),  taken  in  349,  ii. 
465.  Its  Volscian  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Jupiter  Anxurus,  n. 
1026.  Was  lost  and  retaken,  488. 
Founded  as  a  maritime  colony,  and 
not  as  a  Latin  one,  after  the  taking 
of  Privemum,  iii.  176. 

Aosta,  through  this  yalley  the  Gauls 
came  into  fialy,  ii.  535. 

ApiolsB,  is  sometimes  called  Latin,  and 
sometimes  Volscian,  i.  358,  n.  888. 

Apollo  was  worshipt  according  to  the 
Sibylline  books  as  the  sender  and 
averter  of  pestilence,  ii.  a.  1 128.  His 
Temple,  near  the  Flaminian  circus, 
ii.  376. 

ApoUodorus  of  Gela,  his  opinion  about 
JEneas  and  Lavinia,  L  184.  Though 
himself  sensible,  lived  in  an  age  when 
myths  were  mixt  up  with  history, 
iii.  178. 

Apolloniats,  the,  send  an  embassy  to 
Kome  in  480,  to  solicit  help  against 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  iii.  550. 

'AirovXIa  instead  'lamrfia  in  Diodoms, 
i.  a.  441. 

Appeal  for  the  patricians  to  the  houses 
existed  already  under  the  Kings,  L 
344,  499.  By  the  Valerian  law  it 
was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  531. 
Was  legal  only  within  a  mile  from 
the  city,  532.    Was  lost  to  the  ple- 


beians by  the  Deeemriral  laws,  wbile 
the  patricians  retained  it,  ii.  340. 

Appian  follows  Dionysius  dosdy,  wMfsr 
as  he  goes,  iiL  212,  wi.  353, 844«  872. 
Attests  that  a  battle  was  fongfat  near 
Candium,  212.    Is  corrected,  a.  899. 

Appian  roskd  opened  even  before  the 
time  of  Appius  Claudius,  iii.  177.  Its 
continuation  and  pavement  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwardi^  304»  It  Is  not 
the  earliest  Roman  load,  306.  Posts 
for  its  defense,  496. 

Appian  aqueduct,'  Aqua  Clandia,  the 
earliest  of  these  works  at  Boiiie,  m. 
306.    Its  course,  307. 

Appius  Claudius.    See  ClaadiuiL 

Apulia,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gaals 
seems  to  have  marcfat  thither  daring 
the'siege  of  the  Capitol,  ii.  546^  The 
flocks  of  cattle  are  taken  thitbo-  from 
northern  Samnium  to  pass  the  wimer 
there,  iii.  191.  The  road  into  it  ii 
opened  to  the  Romans  by  the  eon- 
quest  of  the  Vestinians,  192.  The 
Romans  establish  their  domininn 
there,  226. 

Apulians,  the  genuine  in  Strabo,  the 
Teanian  in  Pliny,  west  of  mount  Gar- 
ganus,must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Opicans,  who  conquered  the  Pdasgic 
Dannians,  i.  152.  Their  name  ii 
Uie  same  as  that  of  the  ^Sqmans  aad 
Opicans,  73.  In  a  more  extensive 
sense  three  nations,  n.  468.  Ally 
themselves  with  Rome  at  the  bcgia- 
ning  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  in. 
158.  Not  united  into  one  state,  hot 
consist  of  several  independent  states 
which  are  often  hostile  to  one  an- 
other, 197.  In  the  third  Sanmite 
war  it  was  for  a  short  time  iiUied 
with  Samnium,  359,  865.  Defeated 
near  Maleventum  by  Decioaa  3C6. 
After  the  battle  of  Heradea  they  re- 
volt to  Pyrrhus,  480, 483. 

Aqua  Crabra,  the  aqueduct  from  the 
mountain  to  the  citadel  of  Tnacnloa, 
ii.  n.  576. 

C.  Aquillius,  consul  in  the  year  487. 
carries  on  a  difficult  defensive  war  in 
Sicily  i^ainst  Hamilcar,  iii.  580. 

Aquilonia,  not  far  from  fioTiannai, 
place  of  the  'great  review  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  iiL  390.  folL,  a.  654.  Taken 
by  storm  by  the  Romans,  393,  foU. 

Arbiter,  the  senatorial  judge,  L  4S8. 

Arcadians  and  Pelasgians  are  eqoivalent 
terms,  L  87. 

Archidamus  of  8paita»  probably  at  the 
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head  of  the  remains  of  the  Phocian 
army,  ravages  the  coast  of  Latiam, 
iii.  86,  foil.  In  the  service  of  Taren- 
tam  he  falls  in  battle  against  the 
Lncanians,  on  the  daj  of  the  battle 
of  Clueronea,  162. 

'Apx(«pc<^c  in  Poljbins  the  Pontifices.  L 
n.  656. 

Archives,  plebeian,  in  the  temple  of 
Ores,  ii.  368. 

Archon  at  Athens,  his  office  was  im- 
portant in  ancient  times,  ii.  329. 

Archjtas  honoured  by  the  Tarentines, 
iii.  162.  Is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus,  n  373. 

Arcifinius  ager,  its  signification  has  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Occupa- 
torius,  ii.  624. 

Arctinus  spoke  of  the  preserratidn  of 
^neas  and  the  Palladium,  but,  as  it 
appears,  not  of  his  settlement  in  Italy, 
i.  181. 

Ardea,  a  Pelasgian  dty,  i.  44.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend  besieged  by  Tar- 
qainins,  493.  That  war  and  the  snb- 
sequent  armistice  arfe  fabulous,  517. 
A  colony  there  benefits  only  the  po- 
pulus,  ii.  435.  Disputes  with  Aricia 
about  a  vacant  district,  449.  Feud 
between  the  houses  and  conunonalty 
at  Ardea,  which  attracts  the  Romans 
and  Volficiana;  the  former  obtain  the 
victory,  450.  Colony  at  Ardea,  451. 
As  a  colony  united  with  Latium, 
iii.  92. 

Areus,  nephew  of  Cleonymns,  against 
whose  wish  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  iii.  270. 

Argos,  formerly  the  general  name  for 
Hellas,  i.  29. 

Argos  (city)  more  recent  than  the  Doric 
conquest,  ii.  n.  79. 

Argyrippa  of  Pelasgic  origin,  i.  151. 

Aricia,  principal  city  of  Latium,  i.  n. 
1221;  expedition  of  the  Etruscans 
against  it,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  of  Cuma,  549.  Supposed 
to  have  been  in  treaty  with  Carthage 
before  Lanrentam,  n.  1183. 

Aricia  (vale  of),  vallis  Aricin€L,  how  the 
small  proprietors  there  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  possessions,  iL  n.  644. 

Aricinians  persevere  in  the  Latin  war 
down  to  the  year  412,  iii.  140,  foil. 
Obtain  only  the  Cnrite  franchise, 
141. 

Ariminnm  is  occupied  in  478  by  a 
colony,  iii.  544. 

Aristocracy,  its  real  signification,  domi- 


nion of  the  houses,  had  already  fallen 
into  oblivion  in  Aristotle's  time,  i. 
407,  foU. 

Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid,  his  saying, 
i.  437.  According  to  AIcsbus  and 
Herodotus,  he  came  to  Sparta,  i.  n. 
1007. 

Aristodemus  of  Cuma,  the  story  about 
him  of  a  fabulous  character,  and  can- 
not be  fixt  cjironologically,  i.  553. 

Aristotle's  Politics,  their  extreme  ex- 
cellence: he  there  spoke  of  Rome,  i. 
12,  ft.  10.  His  rhetoric  continually 
revised  down  to  his  death,  n.  39. 
His  knowledge  about  Rome  cannot 
have  been  indifferent,  n.  601.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Rome  was  founded  by 
Achseans,  216.  Appears  to  have  had 
a  notion  of  the  Roman  dictatorship, 
n.  257. 

Armour,  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  Etruscan,  and  the  different  ef- 
fects arising  from  it,  iii.  278. 

Armour,  Roman,  according  to  one 
account  derived  from  the  Italicans, 
iii.  99,  466. 

Army,  Roman,  it  was  customary 
among  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
times  to  draw  it  up  ten  men  deep; 
the  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  half 
files;  behind  them  those  of  the  two 
subsequent  ones,  i.  477.  The  depth 
in  which  it  was  drawn  np,  iii.  471, 
foil.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
drawn  up  in  the  campaign  of  451, 
377,  foil.  380.  In  the  battle  near 
Sentinum,  382.  The  Roman  armies 
always  returned  home  to  the  elec- 
tions during  the  fifth  century,  330,  n. 
554. 

Amo  formed  a  lake  near  Fiesole,  before 
Mount  Oonfalina  was  cut  through, 
i.  130.    The  swamps  there,  131. 

Arpi,  its  power  and  territory,  i.  154. 
The  greatest  Apulian  town  re- 
mained always  faithful  to  the  Ro< 
mans,  iii.  197,  224. 

Arpinatians  obtain  in  444  the  Roman 
franchise  without  the  suffragium,  iii. 
268. 

Arpinum  taken  by  the  Samnites  in 
440,  iii.  254.  Reconquered  by  the 
Romans,  258.  Was  not  situated  far 
from  the  tribns  Terentina,  268. 

Arretinians  abandon  the  league  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome,  iii.  240, 
foil..  276.  &  not  appear  to  have 
risen  against  Rome  in  450,  370. 

Arretium,  after  the  battle  of  Perusia  in 
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439,  concludes  a  truce  with  Rome, 
iii.  28S.  Internal  disturbances  there, 
286,  ft.  491.  Obtains  in  452  a  peace 
for  fortj  years,  405.  Is  beseiged  by 
Gauls  and  Etruscans,  427. 

Art  begins  to  flourish  at  Borne  in  the 
fifth  century,  iii  424. 

Artena,  whether  Volscian  or  Veien- 
tine?  ii.  488. 

Artillery  developt  in  Macedonia  dur- 
ing the  fiilh  century,  iii.  181.  Was 
used  by  the  Greeks  much  earlier  than 
by  the  Romans,  ii.  777.  Added  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanxes,  469. 

Aruns  of  Clusium,  the  legend  of  his 
having  invited  the  Gams  over  the 
Alps,  ii.  531. 

Arusinian  plain  near  Benerentum,  on 
which  the  battle  against  Fyrrhus  was 
fought,  iii.  n.  923. 

Arx,  UKpa,  real  meaning  of,  iii  n.  411. 

Arx  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  Ara 
Celi  stands,  L  502. 

Aiymbas,  uncle  of  PhiUp,  his  children 
are  past  over  in  favour  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iii.  164. 

Asconius,  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ciceronian  age,  but  ig- 
norant of  ancient  constitutional  law, 
ii.  n.  161.  A  note  of  his  on  the  Cor- 
neliana  corrected,  i.  a.  1356.  His  ar- 
gumentum  to  the  Pisoniana  emended, 
ii.  n.  159,  161.  Pseudo- Asconius  on 
the  Verrine  Orations,  a  better  read- 
ing, i.  n.  1085. 

Asculum,  battle  near,  iiL  502.  Diffe- 
rently related,  503,  foil  n.  880. 

Ases,  said  to  have  been  first  coined  by 
Servius  Tullius,  i.  458.  With  the 
figure  of  a  heifer.  They  are  already 
ofreduced  weight;  supposition  about 
the  time  of  their  coinage,  460.  They 
became  only  gradually  lighter,  461. 
Periods,  461,  n  1057.  The  im- 
presses on  them  important  for  the 
history  of  arts,  a.  1057^  Ases  of 
Lavinium,  or  the  united  states  of 
Latium,  ii.  19,  n.  23. 

Asiatic  coasts,  how  far  they  were  inha- 
bited by  Pelasgians,  L  33, 

Assigpfiment  of  land  ascribed  to  a  king, 
shews  that  all  landed  property  is 
derived  from  the  state,  ii.  158.  n. 
339.  This  idea  is  perverted  by  the 
representation  which  supposes  the 
existence  of  thirty  curies  as  early  as 
Romulus,  159.  Assignment  of  land 
to  3000  colonists,  489.  Of  liides  of 
seven  jugere  taken  in  the  Veientine 


territory,  50a  foil.  Of  land  taken 
from  the  JEquians,  501.  In  the 
Pomptine  territory,  a.  1288.  Aasiga- 
ment  of  land  by  the  lidniam  law,  iiL 
16.  X.  19.  After  the  Latin  war,  138. 
Great  assignment  after  the  Sahic« 
war,  414.  Ader  the  war  with  P^- 
rhus.  555.  Assignments  ahofild  oat 
take  place  beyond  Italy,  618. 

Assisi  is  certainly  the  place  where  Cn. 
Fulvius  was  stationed  with  the  re- 
serve before  the  battie  of  Seotiim:, 
iii  380,  a.  640, 

Astura,  the  river  on  which  the  last 
Latins  were  conquered,  iiL  140l 

Asty,  why  it  was  no  deme,  ii.  ».  704. 

Asylum,  i.  227.    Insignificant,  n.  627. 

Atella  was  independent  of  Gapaa,  iiL 
112. 

Atellanes,  peculiar  to  Campania,  in.  1 1 1. 

Athamanians,an  Epirot  people  governed 
by  kings,  iii.  454. 

Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  523.  c)  i.  ».  174. 

Athenians,  their  expedinon  to  Sicily  if 
attributed  to  the  Carthaginians  ia 
the  Roman  annals,  iL  568. 

Athens,  synarchy  of  the  nine  archona, 
iL  328.  It  is  impossible  that  its 
splendour  was  unknown  at  Rosae. 
308. 

A  Atilius  Calatinus,  suspected  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  Sora  to  the  Samnitcs. 
iii.  227,  foU.  Father  of  A.  Atilas 
Calatinus  who  was  general  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  n.  398. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  consul  in  the  year 
488,  and  victorious  in  Sicilj,  iiL  581. 
In  493,  he  goes  as  proconsul  with  the 
new  fleet  to  Sicily,  595.  After  the 
batde  of  Drepana  he  is  appointed  dic- 
tator, 607.  His  surname  Seran^ 
607. 

C.  Atilius  Regnlus,  consul  in  the  year 
496,  begins  the  siege  of  rilyhsoiB 
iii.  609. 

L.  Atilius  Longus,  a  plebeian,  ii.  411. 

M.  Atilius,  ooiuul  in  452,  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  iiL  389.  Is  alterwardi 
victorious  in  Apulia,  889.  And 
triumphs,  according  to  the  "Faai, 
389. 

M.  Atilius  Regulns*  consnl  in  490, 
gains  a  victory  near  Ecnomns  ova- 
tiie  Carthaginians,  iii.  583.  Crocisci 
over  to  Africa  and  lands  at  the  Her- 
rosBau  promontory,  585.  Hia  fame  if 
very  much  exaggerated,  586,  folL 
He  conquers  the  Carthaginians  bv 
their  own  inability,  587.      Bejecti 
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haughtily  the  terms  of  peace,  588. 
And  makes  unreasonable  demands, 
588.  Is  completely  defe^ed  by  Xan- 
thippns,  590.  His  army  annihilated, 
and  he  himself  made  prisoner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  492,  iii.  591, 
folL  Is  sent  to  Rome  with  a  Car- 
thaginian embassy  with  proposals  of 
peace,  598.  His  death  probably  na- 
tuTtHf  600.  Opinion  of  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  Carthage,  600,  foil. 

'Artfiia,  existed  also  at  Rome  by  a  ju- 
dicium tnrpe,  iL  399. 

Atina  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Sam- 
nium,  iiL  n.  339.  In  435  taken  by 
the  Romans,  236.  Was  situated  not 
far  from  the  tribus  Terentina,  268. 
Is  re-conquered  by  the  Samnites,  and 
after  this  its  territory  ravaged  by  the 
Romans,  392.  After  the  Sabine  war 
it  probably  became  a  prefecture,  404. 

Atintanians,  one  of  the  northern  £pi- 
rot  tribes,  iii.  452. 

Attic,  three  tribes  doubtful:  the  four 
Ionian  ones  not  to  be  understood  as 
castes  of  different  callings,  i.  295,  n, 
753,  754. 

Attica,  its  threefold  local  diyision,  ii. 
306.  The  pretended  return  of  its 
aggregate  population  is  totally  in- 
credible, at  least  in  respect  of  the 
slaves,  n.  143.  The  private  law  can- 
not have  been  made  use  of  in  draw- 
ing up  the  twelve  tables,  306;  but 
perhaps  the  constitutional  one  was, 
307. 

Attius,  not  Attus,  ii.  n.  217. 

X..  Attius,  his  Praetextata  <<  Brutus," 
i.n.  1150. 

Attius  Tullins,  king  of  the  Volscians, 
great  in  the  history  of  his  people,  ii. 
104.  Excites  a  war.  against  Rome 
by  stratagem,  107. 

A.ttus  Kavius,  opposed  to  kin^  Tar- 
qain,  a  Sabine  by  origin,  i.  360. 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  augurs, 
n.  891.    His  miracle  and  statue,  361. 

Auction,  public,  of  cargoes,  why  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  L 
535. 
^uctoritas  patrum,  and  auctores  pa* 
triciif  in  the  case  of  magistracies  equi- 
valent to  the  curiata  Ux  de  tmpcrio, 
i.  n.  849.  Might  precede  a  piebis- 
citnm,  ii.  n.  805.  Instances,  365.  Is 
principally  adapted  to  administrative 
measures,  366.  Auctoritcu  senatus,  a 
resolution  to  which  the  commonalty 
did  not  give  their  consent,  n.  951. 


Aufidena,  a  Samnite  town  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  448,  iii.  361. 

Augur,  different  statements  with  re- 
gard to  his  position,  when  determin- 
ing a  templum,  ii.  626,  foil.  There 
were  four  augurs;  two  instituted  by 
Numa;  consequently  two  for  each  of 
the  first  two  tribes,  i.  302.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ogulnian  law  five  addi- 
tional augurs  were  elected  from  the 
plebeians,  and  thus  their  number  in- 
creast  to  nine,  iii.  352.  Books  of  the 
augurs  and  pontiffs;  they  contained 
formularies  for  the  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  Roman  public  law;  all  that 
we  possess  from  ancient  times  about 
such  matters  is  taken  from  these 
books,  i.  346. 

An^urate  was,  according  to  the  correct 
view,  confined  to  the  first  two  tribes, 
and  previous  to  the  Ogulnian  law  to 
four  members,  iii.  351,  foil. 

Augpfirium  of  the  twelve  fated  burds  is 
expUined,  that  the  time  allotted  to 
Rome  was  to  be  twelve  secies,  i. 
224,  foil. 

Augustus,  in  separating  the  plebs  ur- 
bana  from  the  tribes,  perhaps  at- 
tempted an  artificial  renewal  of  the 
five  classes,  iiL  343,  foil.  His  divi- 
sion of  the  city  was  the  most  appro- 
priate, fi.  330. 

Q.  Aulius,  consul  in  425,  leads  an  armr 
into  Apulia,  iii.  197.  Magister  equi- 
tnm  to  Q.  Fabius  in  433,  228.  De- 
feated near  Lantulse,  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  cut  down,  230. 

Anrelius  Victor,  the  work  De  Yiris 
lilustribus,  attributed  to  him,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  remark  of  Bor- 
ghesi,  compiled  from  inscriptions  upon 
statues,  iii.  n.  122. 

Auruncans,  under  this  name  the  Vol- 
scians are  mentioned  in  ^eir  inva- 
sion of  Latium,  i.  69,  ii.  n.  189. 
Campania  is  named  as  their  native 
country.  The  war  against  them 
about  Cora  and  Pometia  may  be 
found  in  Livy  twice,  even  thrice,  93. 
Conquered  in  405  by  the  united  Ro- 
mans and  Latins,  iii.  87.  foil.  United 
with  Latium  again.<!t  Rome  in  the  year 
409,  iii.  129.  Submit  to  Rome,  but 
are  made  war  upon  by  the  Sidicinians, 
172,  foil.  They  had  more  than  one 
town,  n.  306. 

Auruncian  war  of  251  and  252,  and  the 
Volscian  of  259  are  the  same,  i.  555, 
foU. 
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Aurani,  original  form  of  the  name  of 
the  Ausonians,  hence  Aarond,  i.  69. 

Anaonai  a  town  of  the  Ausonians  on 
the  Liris,  taken  by  the  Bomans  by 
treachery,  iii.  233.  folL 

Ausonia,  with  the  Alexandrine  writers 
the  south  of  Italy,  with  Apollonius 
the  whole  coast  of  Italy  on  the  lower 
sea,  i.  23.  Used  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  by  later  Greek  poets,  n.  50. 

Ausonian  Islands,  of  the  Orphic  Argo- 
nautics,  i.  n.  50.  Aosonian  language, 
Yolgare,  n.  50. 

Ausonians,  a  branch  of  the  Opican  na- 
tion, according  to  Aristotle,  i  64, 
folL  They  and  the  Opicans  are  ac- 
cording to  Antiochus  the  same  peo- 
ple; but  Folybius  erroneously  con- 
siders them  as  different,  65;  and 
Strabo  also,  66.  When  Livy  men- 
tions them  he  is  following  a  Greek 
writer,  and  would  otherwise  have 
called  them  Aurunci,  69. 

Ausonians  of  Cales,  canton  of  the  Au- 
runcans,  allied  with  the  Sidicinians, 
while  the  remaining  Aumncans  are 
made  war  upon  by  them,  iii.  172, 
foil.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Iiiris, 
reyolt  against  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Lautuhe,  230;  but  at  first  not 
quite  openly,  238.  Hereupon  they 
are  entirely  annihilated,  234. 

Auspices,  different  on  Boman  and  on 
foreign  flpround:  rule  as  to  their  repe- 
tition, iu.  193.  Remained  in  the  new 
comitia  of  the  centuries  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  tribes,  341.  Even  at  an 
early  time  they  are  a  political  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  popular 
pow^r,  342,  352.  The  belief  in  them 
became  wavering  at  a  very  early  time, 
392. 
Avrovpyoi,  i.  n.  497. 

Aventine,  the  tomb  of  Tatius  there,  L 
232.  A  plebeian  city  on  it  founded 
by  Ancus,  411.  Its  fortified  situa- 
tion, outside  the  Pomerium,  iL  302. 
Is  not  included  by  Varro  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  city,  n.  689.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  tradition 
Romulus  took  the  auspices  there  and 
not  on  the  Palatine, In.  618.  Can- 
not have  been  evacuated  during  the 
secession,  ii  ii.  780. 

BARBARIANS  have  often  gained  vic- 
tories by  generalship,  and  not  always 
by  rude  impetuosity,  ii.ii.  1191. 


Barbarini  Ubrary,  its  treamret  were 
scattered  about  in  the  eighteenth  ccd- 
tury,  iii.^  466. 

Barca,  not  a  family  name,  but  probably 
a  personal  surname:  signifies  light- 
ning, iiL  609. 

Battle  of  Caudium,  prored  firom  teid- 
monies  and  the  connezioa  of  the 
occurrences,  iiL  212,  foil.  Second 
battle  near  Caudium,  in434;  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Sanmitet,  234.  Near 
Sentinnm  explained,  382,  foil.  With- 
out a  name,  which  decides  the  third 
Samnite  war,  399.  Near  Heraclca, 
476,  foIL  Near  Ascnlnm,  503.  The 
date  of  the  battle  of  the  Sagra 
ascertained,  h.  906.  Near  Be»e- 
rentum,  519,  foil.  Near  Bcnomus, 
583,  folL    Near  Panormns,  596,  foil. 

Bayle,  his  superficial  scepticism  in  Bo- 
man history,  L  preface,  vii. 

Beaufort's  merits  and  defidencies,  L 
preface,  vii.  His  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Porsenna  Toy 
successful,  I  a.  1216.  Has  finally 
settled  the  question  of  Camillas'f 
victory  over  the  Gauls,  iL  551.  Was 
the  first  to  unmask  the  falsehood 
of  the  story  about  the  motives  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo,  iii.  2.  UnjotUy 
rejects  the  embassy  of  R^alos 
altogether,  599. 

Belgians,  under  other  names  Cimbrians, 
or  Cymry,  called  Gralatians  by  Poai- 
donius,  ii.  523.  Migrated  into  GanI 
across  the  Rhine;  once  inhabited  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  Loire;  after- 
wards again  driven  back  by  the  Gauls; 
relationship  to  the  latter,  and  diffe- 
rence between  them,  525. 

Bellona,  Appius  Claudius  dedicates  a 
temple  to  her,  iii.  371. 

Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  Gallic  tradi- 
tion of  their  expedition,  iL517. 

Beneventum,  battle  of,  iii.  519,  foil.  Is 
occupied  by  a  colony  in  478,  iiL  544. 

Berenice,  Queen  of  Egypt,  proiectt 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  458. 

Biceps,  and  tricepM,  twofold  and  three- 
fold, iLn.  107. 

Bits  of  the  Boman  horses,  how  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  sometimes  took 
the  bits  from  their  horses  before  the 
battle  began,  iii.  194,  a.  340. 

Blindness  may  have  excluded  a  man 
from  courts  of  justice,  but  scarcely 
from  the  senate,  liL  a.  852. 

Boardlnff-bridges  described,  iii.  577, 
foil.    Their  effects  renderad  ham- 
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less  in  some  waj  hy  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 606. 

Bofltar,  general'  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  Regnlns,  iiL587.  Was  pro- 
bably surrendered  to  the  Romans  as 
a  hostage;  but  the  account  of  his 
cmel  death  deserves  little  credit,  600. 

Bottisans  are,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, Pelasgians,  L  32.  Said  to  have 
originated  from  the  Messapians,  149. 

Boviannm,  in  the  country  of  the  Pen- 
trians,  the  richest  town  in  Samniom, 
is  taken  by  the  Romans  in  437,  iii 
348.  Then  repeatedly  evacuated  and 
taken  again,  242.  And  the  last  time 
in  442,  concerning  which  the  accounts 
differ,  257.  In  the  first  campaign  of 
the  third  Samnitewar  it  was  taken  by 
Cn.Fnlviu8,361. 

Bogud,  Carthaginian  captain,  makes 
the  consul  Cornelius  Asina  his  pri- 
soner, iii.  577. 

Boians  rise  in  463  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  the  Senonians,  iii.  429.  Com- 
pletely defeated  near  lake  Vadimo, 
429,  foil.;  and  again  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing bv  Q.  .£milius,  whereupon 
they  conclude  peace,  430. 

BoliB,  taken,  ii.  464.  An  .£quiaa 
state,  n.  1023.  Demand  that  the 
conquered  district  shall  be  divided 
among  the  legion,  435.  Conse- 
quences of  its  being  refused,  436. 
Besieged  by  the  iEquians,  and  re- 
lieved, 585.  Was  at  that  period 
.X>erhape  a  Roman  colony,  n.  1280. 

BonoruM  possestio,  referred  originally 
to  the  possession  of  the  public  land, 
iL  152,  foil. 

Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  known  to 
the  Romans,  ii.  n.  1319. 

BovillsB  and  Lavinium  may  have  been 
given  back  in  return  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Antinm,  iL  260. 

Brass,  its  abundance  and  ordinary  use 
in  ancient  Rome,  i.  459.  Its  cneap- 
neas,  459.  Hence  ases  of  full  weight 
are  to  be  considered  as  one-tenth  of 
a  silver  drachma,  461.  Rise  of  the 
price  of  the  metal;  its  causes  and 
consequences,  462,  foil. 

Bravery,  rewards  of,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, 111122,  foil. 

Bridge,  the,  of  Curius  across  the  canal 
of  Temi  cannot  be  seen  now  without 
difficulty,  iii.  415,  foil. 

Britun,  its  original  inhabitants  were 
Gauls,  ii  552. 

Brivomaris,  chief  of  the  Gauls,  who  in- 


stigated them  to  murder  the  Roman 
embassadors,  iiL428. 

Brongus,  the  river  Save,  iL  515. 

Brundusium,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Messapians,  L  148;  but  to  the  Ca^ 
labrians,  147.  Important  for  the 
communication  with  Epirus,  iii.  166. 
After  the  war  with  I^yrrhus  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  garrison,  545. 

Bmnichius,  a  Goth,  iL  n,  134. 

Brutates,  L  n.  307. 

Bruti,  were  plebeians,  i.  522.  Their 
family  was  traced  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
523. 

Brnttians  spoke  Greek,  i.  61.  Were 
the  revolted  (Enotrian  serfs  mixt  with 
Oscans,  63.  The  name  signifies  re- 
volted serft,  61.  Was  in  use  for  such 
insurgents  even  before  the  origin  of 
the  nation; — ^their  formation  into 
a  state,  97,  from  different  people, 
principally  firom  (Enotrians: — many 
Greek  cities  laid  waste  by  them,  98, 
By  their  insurrection,  the  Lucanians 
are  separated  from  the  southern  Ita- 
lietes,  iiL  160.  foil  Alexander  of 
Epirus  makes  war  upon  them,  167. 
Their  power  increases  as  that  of  the 
Lucanians  sinks,  168.  Pay  homage 
to  Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon, 
168,  folL  After  the  death  of  Aga- 
thocles  they  form  an  alliance  with 
Carthage,  435.  Defeated  by  C.  Fa- 
bridus  near  Thurii,  437,  foil.  Are 
subdued  by  Sp.  Carvilins  and  C.  Pa- 
pirius,  524. 

Bruttus,  the  invented  father  of  the 
Bruttian  race,  L  98. 

Bulla  and  Pnetezta  for  bojrs,  i.  359. 

Burgrechtef  in  the  later  history  of 
Switzerland,  were  nothing  but  al- 
liances, ii.  Ik  153. 

Busta  gaOica,  ii.  n.  1209. 

Buxentum,  after  the  Samnite  war  in 
the  possession  of  the  Campanians, 
iii.  259,  n.  208.  Campanian  colony, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Picentinians  m 
obedience,  544. 

Bygoe,  her  sortes,  L  507. 

CACUS,  his  den  said  to  have  been  in 
the  Aventine.  Shows  hospitality  to 
Heracles,  according  to  Diodorus,  L 
fi.  274. 

Cncilii,  their  relation  to  Cseculus,  the 
founder  of  Ptaeneste,  i.  378. 

L.  Oecilius  Metellus,  is  sent  in  463  as 
pretor,  to  the  relief  of  Arretium  and 
IS  killed  with  his  whole  army,  iii.  427. 
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L.  Cfficiiius  Metellvs,  proconsul  in  495, 
gains  the  battle  of  FanormuB  by  his 
caation  and  skill,  iii.  597. 

Cfficina,  his  Etruscan  history,  i»  12. 

M.  CsBdicius,  legend  of  the  Toice  which 
he  heard,  ii.  533.  When  ?  n.  1175. 
Is  the  same  who  held  the  command 
at  Yeii,  n.  1175;  and  there  routed  the 
Etruscans,  547. 

Cffiles  Vibenna  in  the  Etruscan  tradi- 
tion, i.382,  differs  Irom  the  Boman 
tradition,  382.  Here  and  there  a 
Condottieri.  Must  bo  supposed  to 
be  the  Lucumo  under  Romulus,  383. 
Also  the  Lucumo  Tarquinius,  383. 

Cielius,  by  no  means  CgsIius,  l  r.  926* 

Cselius,  tne  name  is  found  as  early  as 
Romulus,  connected  with  the  city  on 
the  Palatine,  i.  297;  but  Tullus 
HostiliuB  is  considered  as  its  real 
founder,  21>7.  Various  statements 
about  the  growth  of  the  town  upon 
it,  350. 

Coire,  reasons  for  supposing  a  close  con- 
nection between  this  city  and  the 
Romans,  which,  however,  do  not 
amount  to  positive  proof,  i.  385,  foil. 
The  taking  of  it  by  the  Etruscans 
does  by  no  means  fall  in  a  veiy  early 
period,  385.  Chastised  because  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Tarquinians,  iii.  85.  In 
the  course  of  the  fifth  century  it  be- 
came a  prefecture,  404,  foil. 

CsBrite  tables  contained,  besides  the 
names  of  all  citizens  from  sjrmpolite 
places,  likewise  those  of  Romans  who 
had  incurred  irifila: — they  were  not 
the  register  of  citizens  of  isopolite 
places,  ii.  67. 

Casrites,  degraded  ffom  the  first  to  the 
second  Municipium,  ii.  65.  They  are 
said  to  have  routed  the  Gauls,  554. 

Calabrians,  Messapians  in  a  narrower 
sense  and  Brentesines,  i  147,  foil 

Calatia,  an  Oscan  place,  dependent  on 
Capua,  iiLll2.  Taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  435,  iii.  236.  Reconquered 
by  the  Samnites,  253. 

Calavii,  the  two,  heads  of  the  party  at 
Capua,  which  was  hostile  to  Rome. 
Their  voluntary  death,  iii.  232. 

Calendar  of  the  dies  fasti  made  public 
by  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  315. 

Cales,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians,  taken 
and  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  415. 
iii.  173.  First  Latin  colony  after 
the  new  relations  between  Rome  and 
Latium,  173. 


Callias  about  the  union  of  the  Trogaza 

with  the  Aborigines,  i.  184. 
Calliphana,  a  Greek  priestess  inTited 

from  Velia  to  Rome,  iii.  309. 
M.  Calpurnius  Flamma,  tribune,  saves 

the  Roman  army  in  488,  in  Sidly,  m. 

581,  folL 
Calumnies,  unjust  ones  of  the  enenaes 

of  Rome,  in  the  historians,  iL  a.  562. 
Camarina  opens  in  437  its  gates  to  Ha- 

milcar,  iiL  580.     Is    taken  by    the 

Romans  in  488,  iiL  582. 
Camerinum  not  to  be  confounded  with 

Clusium,  iiL  a.  637.      A    legion   it 

cut  down  there  in  451  by  the  Gaols, 

878. 
Camertians  conclude  an  advantageous 

treaty  with  Rome,  iii.  281. 
Camillus,  see  Furius. 
Camp,  the  Romans  did  not  learn  from 

P^rrhus  ^e  art  of  forming  a  camp, 

ih.  n.  925. 
Campania  was  at  one  time  a  name  of 

Epirus,  i.  73,  foil. 
Campania,  the  name  is  not  limited  to 

the  town  of  Capua,  iii.  Ill,  foil. 
Campanian  Knights  obtain  the  BamsD 

franchise,  iiL  139. 
Campanian  Legion,  the  eighth  in  the 

Roman  army,  iii.  464.     Sent  to  Bhe- 

gium,  476.     Take  possession  of  the 

town  by  treason,  and  ally  diensselves 

with    tne    Mamertines  at   Meeaana, 

480.    Provoke  the  vengeance  of  the 

Romans  by  hostilities,  540.    Bloody 

punishment  is  inflieted  on  them,  541. 
Campanian  Mercenaries  in  the  service 

of  Sicily  and  other  countries,  iiL  113, 

n.21i. 
Campanian  nation,  how  and  whmi  it 

arose,  L  93. 
Campanians,  their   number,  iL  a.  145. 

Allies  of  the  Latins  in  the  year  409, 

iii.  128.  Surrendered  their  town  to  the 

Romans  after  the  battle  of  Vesavioa, 

137.    Are  obliged  to  pay  to    their 

knights  a  pension  of  450  denarii,  139. 
Campestre,  ii.  a.  607. 
Campi  Chaonii,  i.  a.  234. 
Campsare.  to  draw  bills  of  exchange,  n. 

n.  1319. 
Campus  mentioned  as  soverein  at  Capua 

and  among  the  Chaonians,  L  74. 
Campus  Martins  cannot  possibly  have 

been  the  property  of  Tairatta  in  its 

whole  extent,  i.629. 
Campus  Minor,  or  Caelimontanns,  iLa. 

608.    Mistaken  for  the  Campus  Mar- 

tius,  a.  827. 
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Campjlids,  the  hoiue  of  CampoB^  i.  n. 
234. 

Camunians  of  Rastian  t>rigiii,  i.  113. 

Canal  on  the  Appian  road  through  the 
Pomptine  marsh,  iii.  305. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  summer  in  Apulia,  iii. 
n.  344. 

Cannleian  bill  upon  the  connubium,  ii. 
384. 

Canusium,  formerly  great: — Greek  and 
Oscan  in  use  there,  L  154.  Submits 
to  Borne  in  431,  iii.  226. 

Ci^na,  a  colony  of  Veii,  1. 120.  Must 
have  been  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Borne  than  Nepete,  ii.  n.  1044.  After 
365  seems  to  have  become  entirely 
Boman,  575. 

Capenates,  they  obtain  peace  probably 
by  submission,  ii.491:  —  and  Falis- 
cans  relieve  Veii  in  353,  473.  Their 
country  laid  waste  in  355 ;  ud- 
successful  attempt  to  relieve  them 
in  356: — fresh  devastations  of  their 
country : — unsuccessful  expedition  of 
the  Romans  in  359,  473,  foil. 

Capita,  assignments  of  pay  which  an- 
swer to  caputf  ii.  n.  967. 

Capital  punishment,  the  tribunes  could 
only  inflict  by  slaying  a  person  with 
their  own  hands,  ii.  n.  1340.  More 
majorum  is  scourging  and  beheading, 
n.  372.  n,  1341. 

Capital  offences  are  tried  in  the  time  of 
Polybins  by  the  tribes,  iii.  337,  fi« 
657. 

Capitis  cavMf  that  which  led  to  a  d!e- 
minutio  capitis;  hence  it  is  addictio 
and  possessio  bonontm  dsbitoris,  i. 
677. 

Capitis  deminutiot  its  former  great  ex- 
tent in  the  register  of  the  censors,  i. 
n.  1280,  ii.  409. 

Capitol,  taken  by  Herdonius,  ii.  293; 
doubtless  by  treason,  294.  Betaken, 
296.  Capitol  and  Citadel  garrisoned 
by  a  thousand  armed  men,  545. 
Scaled  by  the  Gauls,  but  saved  by 
Manlius,  547,  folL  Famine  there; 
was  ransomed,  549. 

Capitoline  Fasti,  set  up  under  Augus- 
tus, iii.  26. 

Capitoline  Hill,  no  plebeian  was  ever 
permitted  to  reside  on  it,  therefore  it 
was  not  in  a  plebeian  region,  ii.  n. 
1342.  After  the  sentence  against 
Manlius  no  patrician  either,  614. 

Capitoline  Temple,  its  erection,  i.  490. 
Dedication     by    M.  Horatius,   500. 


According  to  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion it  was  vowed  by  the '  first  Tar- 
quinius  and  built  by  the  second  out 
of  the  booty  either  of  Apioln  or 
Snessa,  500,  foil.  Locality  and  pro- 
portions of  it;  its  style  and  splendour, 
501,  foil. 

Capua  receives  tvoiKoi  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  i.  93,  who  overpower  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  93.  Exercises  he- 
gemony in  the  district,  93.  Capua 
and  Campania,  not  Etruscan  but 
Tyrrhenian,  73.  Capua  and  Nola 
built  by  the  Tuscans;  when?  73, 
foil.  The  pretended  plot  of  the  mu- 
tinous Boman  legions  against  it,  iii 
63,  is  undoubtedly  invented,  73.  Its 
internal  condition;  discord  between 
the  populace  and  the  plebs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Samnite  war,  109, 
foil.  Its  demoralised  state,  together 
with  a  high  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
111.  Conquered  by  the  Samnites,  it 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  Bomans, 
114,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the 
allied  Bomans  and  Latins,  115;  but 
does  not  become  subject  to  Bome, 
1 16.  Abandoned  by  Borne  it  enters 
into  an  allianee  with  Latium,  128. 
After  the  Latin  war  it  obtains  the 
right  of  a  Boman  municipium,  144. 
After  the  battle  of  Luceria  it  is  faith- 
less to  the  Bomans,  230,  291.  Is 
restored  to  its  former  relation  on  fair 
terms,  232.  Beceives  a  share  in  the 
Boman  booty,  249.  Beceives  pre- 
fects from  Bome,  and  a  pretor  regu- 
lates its  laws,  289,  it.  494,  probably 
for  the  Boman  citizens  who  sojourned 
there  in  great  numbers,  290.  The 
noble  famuies  of  Capua  are  variously 
connected  with  Boman  ones  by  inter- 
marriages, 291.  Furnishes  occasion 
for  the  endless  investigations  concern- 
ing plots  and  conspiracies  in  the  year 
432,  292. 

Caput,  a  title  in  the  censorian  register 
— every  disadvantageous  change  in 
circumstances  entered  there,  is  a  <2e- 
minutio  capitis,  i.  n.  1280. 

Carbina  in  Messapia,  i.  149. 

Cardo,  limes  from  South  to  North,  ii. 
628.    Maximus,  629. 

Caricenians,  a  Samnite  tribe,  whose 
castle  held  out  long  in  the  last  war, 
iiL  542. 

Carinas,  their  situation,  L  n.  935.  Their 
mound,  391.  A  borough  there, 
288. 
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Carmental  gate,  its  atnation,  ii.  n.  444. 
The  arch  on  the  righ^hand  was  never 
past,  since  it  was  unholy,  196. 

Carseoli  not  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsians,  iil  x.  469;  but  in  that 
of  the  i&qnians,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  colony  in  the  year  447  or  448, 
266. 

Carthage,  council  of  the  Hundred  and 
Four,  how  their  number  was  fixt,  L 
n.  851.  Ite  first  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  533.  Its  building;  at  what 
period  placed  by  Tinueus,  S72;  Its 
attention  directed  towards  Athens, 
ii.  n.  705.  In  the  year  402  renews 
the  ancient  treaty  with  Rome,  iii.  86, 
foIL  Concludes  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Rome  during  the  war  with  Fpr- 
rhus,  606,  with  the  right  oi  mutual 
interference,  540. 

Carthaginian  fleet  appears  before  Ostia, 
iii.  506.  Is  dismist  by  the  Romans 
without  being  used,  506. 

Carthaginian  generals  in  Sicily  endea- 
vour to  protect  Tarentum  against 
Rome,  iiL  538. 

Carthaginians  endeavour  to  gain  Mes- 
sana,  iil  562.  Protect  themselves  by 
cruel  severity  and  fraud  against  theur 
Italian  auxiliaries,  566.  Defeated  bv 
the  Romans  near  Messana,  567,  foil 
Reinforce  themselves  by  great  levies, 
670.  Their  generals  previous  to  Ha^ 
milcar  are  insignificant  and  are  con- 
stantly changed,  574.  Their  armies 
are  in  want  of  pay,  574.  Ravage  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  575.  In  the 
year  486  they  are  defeated  at  sea  by 
BuiUus,  578,  foil.  Conquered  by  Re- 
gulus  in  Africa  through  the  inability 
of  their  commanders,  587.  Hiey  de- 
feat him  completely  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xanthippus,  590,  foU.  After 
this  they  lose  a  great  sea-fight,  592. 
Are  encouraged  by  the  shipwreck  of 
the  large  ]EU>man  fleet,  594.  Are 
completely  defeated  by  Csscilius  near 
Panormus,  597.  Send  ambassadors 
for  peace,  together  with  Regulus,  to 
Rome,  598.  Their  prisoners  cruelly 
treated  at  Rome;  but  the  account  of 
the  affair  is  very  doubtful,  599,  foil. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  their 
generals  distinguish  themselves,  607. 
They  kept  only  mercenaries,  613. 

Carthido,  Punic  admiral,  conquers  a  Ro- 
man fleet,  iii.  608.  Destroys  a  part 
of  another,  608.  Ravages  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  609. 


Carventun,  its  sitnatioo,  iL  a.  21.  In 
the  power  of  the  .fiqoians,  259. 

Carventnnu  dtadeTof,  it  465. 

Sp.  Carvilius,  obtained  tiie  somaine 
Blaximus,  iil  a.  589.  Consul  with 
Papirins  Cursor  in  453  and  in  474,  to 
conclude  the  Samnite  wars,  390,  524. 
Conquers  Amitemum,  392.  Sop- 
ports  the  victory  of  Papirins  over  the 
devoted  army  of  the  Samnites,  393^ 
According  to  Pliny  he  himself  gaim 
the  victory,  a.  663.  Is  defeated  \j 
the  Samnites  near  Herculaneum,  395; 
but,  victorious  again,  he  celebrates  a 
brilliant  triumph,  396.  Erects  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol, 
and  a  smaller  one  of  himself,  396, 
probably  as  consul  of  ti^e  year  458, 
a.  727. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga,  is,  by  misttke, 
called  the  first  who  divonwd  his  wife 
at  Rome,  iii.  355. 

Cascade  delle  Marmore,  or  of  Tenii: 
itsonfi:in,  in.  4 15. 

Casci,  where  Aborigines,  i  a.  247. 

Casilinum,  dependent  on  Capua,  iii.  1 12. 

Casinum  on  the  Latin  road,  receives  ia 
436,  a  Roman  colony,  iii.  839. 

Cassander  expelled  Pyrrhns,  whom  ha 
hated,  from  his  kingdom,  iii.  457,  foU. 

Cassii,  after  the  connil,  all  plebeians; 
they  were  either  excladed,  or  went 
over  voluntarily,  ii.  173. 

Casidus  Hemina  places  the  foandatioo 
of  Rome  in  the  same  year  as  Eanias, 
i.271.  At  what  period  he  wroCs^ 
iL8. 

Sp.  Cassiufl,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  execution  of  the  nine  tribunes, 
must  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
consul,  ii  414. 

Sp.  Cassius  conclnded  the  peace  with 
the  Sabines,  and  the  treaties  with 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  L  561. 
During  his  first  consuUiip,  the  lesser 
houses  had  their  share  in  the  impe- 
rium  restored  to  them,  ii.  118.  May 
have  been  impUcated  in  the  aAur  of 
the  nine  antagonists  of  T.  Sidains, 
who  were  put  to  death — the  lesser 
houses  followed  him,  128,  folL  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  plebs 

e*  dged  him,  167,  since  it  was  inoedi- 
e  that  they  condemned  him;  the 
story  about  his  &ther  having  done 
so,  or  at  least  having  been  a  witnen 
against  him,  was  invented: — other 
inventions  to  explain  it,  168:  — the 
tale  about  jiim  embellisht  with  parts 
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of  the  hiBtory  of  the  Gracchi: — he 
was  condemned  hy  the  houses,  169. 
His  gnilt  seemed  evident,  hecause  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  people 
had  found  himguiltj,  170,  foil.  Dion 
believes  him  an  innocent  victim,  170. 
However,  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  ambitious  of  regal 
power,  171.  His  property  dedicated 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  His  statue, 
172. 

Castes,  difference  of,  always  arose  from 
immigration,  or  subjugation,  i.  294. 

Castrum  on  the  Upper  Sea,  uncertain 
when  establisht  as  a  colony,  iii.  403, 
645. 

Castula,  an  unknown  country-town  of 
Etruria,  in  Diodorus,  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  284. 

Catana  is  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  year  483,  iii.  568. 

Cataracta,  according  to  Diodorus  a 
town  in  Apulia,  which  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  iii.  245. 

Catiline,  a  hero  in  the  Florentine  chro- 
nicles, ii.  n.  1345.  Conspiracy  of, 
justly  called  a  patricium  Jte/as,  iii.  1 1, 
n.  10. 

Cato.  his  OrigineSf  how  classified.  Af- 
forded the  plan  for  Appian,  i.  n.  2. 
His  account  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Trojans,  and  of  the  wars  with  Lati- 
nns  and  Tnrnns,  193,  n.  559.  His 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  268. 
Reproaches  the  Romans  for  their  in- 
difference to  their  early  history,  iii. 
682.  Catonian  era,  was  scarcely  in- 
vented by  Cato,  n.  293. 

Catullus,  (xzxiv.)  Scaliger's  emendation 
examined,  i.  n.  883. 

Caudanian  legion  derived  its  name  from 
the  canton  of  the  Caudanians,  iii.  225. 

Candium  united  by  an  isopolitan  rela- 
tion to  Rome,  ii  62.    Defeat  near,  iii. 

211,  foil.  One  of  the  greatest  Sam- 
nite  towns  destroyed  here  through  an- 
ger at  the  recollection  connected  with 
it,  211.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  lost  there  a  desperate  battle, 

212.  The  peace  of  Caudium,  216, 
foil.  Consequences  of  the  victory  for 
Samniuro,  223,  foU.  The  Samnites 
are  defeated  in  434,  not  far  from 
Caudium,  234. 

Caulon,  a  colony  of  Croton,  L  158. 

Caution,  a  usual  maxim  of  Roman  ge- 
nerals, iii.  281. 

Cavalry,  the  weak  force  of  the  Romans, 
m.  473. 


Celeres,  patricians,  i.  331. 

Celtiberians,  not  Iberians  governed  by 
the  Celts,  but  Iberians  who  con- 
quered the  Celts,  ii  619,  foil. 

Celticans  in  Spain,  ii.  519. 

Celto-Iigurians,  i.  165. 

Celto-Scythians,  ii.  524. 

Celts,  statements  which  place  their  im- 
migration into  Italy  about  01. 98,  ii. 
612,  foil.  Proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  this  date,  615,  foil.  The  state- 
ment of  Livy,  the  only  one  against 
it :  its  emptiness,  617,  foil.  The 
Celts  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  were,  ac- 
cording to  Scylax,  those  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  ii.  514:  perhaps  the 
Boians,  515.  Remains  of  the  Celtic 
population  in  Spain,  519,  foli 

Ceno,  a  port  town  of  Antium,  taken  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  246. 

Censorian  power  principally  appears  in 
regard  to  freedmen,  ii.  401.  A  cen- 
sorian brand  was  not  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, 400.  For  what  actions  it  was 
inflicted,  400,  foil.  Censorian  regis- 
ters older  than  the  Gallic  period  were 
preserved  and  were  genuine,  403.  Re- 
gisters of  citizens,  and  books  for  the 
registration  of  taxable  lands  accord- 
ing to  districts,  408. 

Censorinus,  surname  of  C.  Marcius, 
uncertain  why  it  was  g^ven  him,  iii 
556. 

Censors,  collegues  for  a  time  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes,  and  reckoned  among 
them,  ii.  392.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  311,  elected  by  the  curies, 
387,  399.  Confirmed  by  the  centu- 
ries; hence  the  latter,  in  later  times, 
voted  twice  with  respect  to  them, 
397.  Application  with  respect  to 
them,  of  the  regulation  as  to  the  no- 
mination of  the  consul  major,  397,  foil. 
In  the  year  350,  the  centuries  got  the 
election.  Their  duties,  396:  at  first 
trifling.  Their  power  of  enrolling 
members  in  the  senate,  equestrian 
order  and  the  tribes,  and  of  excluding 
the  unworthy,  399.  The^  could  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  civil  franchise, 
but  neither  grant  it  nor  take  it  away 
entirely,  401 .  Addition  of  tribes  by 
them  means  only  that  they  proposed 
the  bill  on  that  subject,  402.  Admi. 
nistration  of  fiscal  matters  was  en- 
tirelv  left  to  them,  under  the  control 
of  the  senate,  403.  Elected  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  consul  migor  — 
they  continued  also  afterwards  to  be 
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the  supreme  magistracy,  n.  905.  The 
first  were  in  office  as  early  as  311, 
and  assumed,  after  the  removal  of  the 
militaiy  tribanes,  the  whole  power, 
412.  The  censors  of  376  had  to  re- 
sign because  one  among  them  was  a 
plebeian,  n.  87 1.  Elected  thrice  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  pledged  pro* 
perty — this  purpose  proved  a  failure, 
604.  Are,  according  to  the  law,  very 
Aree  in  the  regulation  of  the  lists  of 
citizens,  iii.  296.  In  Sicily,  on  ac- 
count of  the  census  of  the  aristocracy, 
619. 

Censorship,  as  a  part  of  the  decemvi- 
rate,  was  united  to  the  civic  pretor- 
ship;  hence  Ap.  Claudius  is  called 
the  first  censor,  iL  326.  Its  duration 
limited  by  Mam.  ^milius,  425.  In 
the  change  of  the  consular  tribumite  in 
850,  it  loses  the  functions  of  the  civic 
pretorship,  437.  Divided  between  the 
two  orders,  iii.  150.  Is  very  nnusuid 
without  a  preceding  consulship,  294. 
Occasions  an  immense  deal  of  writing, 
299.  Appears  to  have  been  united 
with  the  pretorship,  but  certainly 
never  with  the  consulship,  303,  foil. 
Censorships  in  the  early  times  are 
often  separated  from  one  another  by 
longer  intervals  than  five  years,  556. 
A  shorter  interval,  probably,  occurs 
only  in  the  instance  of  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  320.  Important  institu- 
tions of  this  censorship,  820,  folL 
That  of  Fabricins  and  Papus  (471)  is 
celebrated  for  having  excluded  Rufi- 
nus,  556. 

Census  concerned  only  res  mancipii, 
i.  454,  foil.  In  making  it  out,  the 
real  value  of  the  property  differed 
from  the  sum  at  which  it  was  rated, 
but  according  to  quite  a  diffierent 
principle  firom  that  folio nred  at  Athens, 
ii.  406.  Arbitrary  assessments  placed 
the  centuries  under  the  control  of 
government,  410. 

Census  (Returns  of)  in  the  most  ancient 
times  are  perfectly  genuine,  their  fluc- 
tuations, i.  552,  foil.  Include,  besides 
the  Romans,  the  sum-total  of  the 
capita  of  all  isopoUtan  states,  ii.  68, 
foil.  Comprehend  only  male  adults 
and  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  68. 
Proof  of  it,  70.  Impossibility,  that 
by  the  totid  numbers  only  Roman 
citizens  should  be  meant,  70.  Their 
increase  and  decrease  shew  nothing 
but  a  change  in   isopolitan  relations. 


7 1.  Those  of  280,  (corrected  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,)  and  those  of  289, 
(corrected  according  to  Iivj,)^^reat 
decrease  of  capita,  n.  560.  'Riose 
of  294^  in  which  the  Yolsdans  are 
not  included,  256.  Those  of  295 
compared  with  those  of  289: — the 
question  is  explained  by  the  municipal 
relations  of  the  Volscians  of  Antiom 
and  Ecetra,  256.  Statements  of  the 
census  in  the  epitomes  of  Iivy,iiL 
425,  555,  foil.  Those  of  554  justly 
considered  in  regard  to  the  plebeians 
contained  in  it,  n.  71 1. 

CentissinuB  in  the  calculation  of  inter- 
est on  money,  were  probably  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Sylla  from  Greece, 
lit  57. 

Centoripa  under  the  dominion  of  Sy- 
racuse surrenders  to  the  Romans, 
iii.  568.  After  the  war  it  is  free  and 
not  subject  to  tribute,  617. 

Centum  gradus  in  the  capitol,  down 
which  the  Latin  pretor  feU,  ilL  m. 
239. 

Centum virs,  plebeian  judges  institated 
by  Servius,  i.  428.  Elected  by  the 
tribes;  their  rights,  iii.  553,  im.  1011, 
1012. 

Centurict  prima  vocates  of  the  new 
arrangement  do  not  occur  till  the 
year  449,  iii.  345. 

Centuries,  the  tribes  of  the  houses  were 
so  called  because  they  consisted  of 
100  houses,  i  318.  Three  new  ones 
of  Tarquinius  were  tribes,  not  merdy 
troops  of  horsemen,  398.  The  rda- 
tion  between  these  and  the  caries 
cannot  be  ascertained,  399.  The 
second  ones  of  king  Tarquinius — first 
and  second  Ramnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,361. 

Centuries  of  king  Servius,  their  con- 
stitution is  described  by  Livy  firom 
no  other  motive  than  that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  his 
own  cUys,  i.  434.  As  it  had  been 
abolisht  long  ago,  his  account  and 
that  of  Dionvsius  differ  and  are  full 
of  errors — that  of  Cicero  is  incom- 
parably more  correct,  434.  Further 
differences  in  Pliny  and  Gelliu%  435. 
It  is  a  mistake  of  both  historians  to 
suppose  that  the  difference  of  classes 
had  affected  the  rank  of  citizens  who 
were  equal  before,  435.  Their  total 
number  one  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
453.  Five  are  attacht  to  the  classes: 
only  one  of  carpenters,  451,  481,  folL 
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Their  comitia  in  the  field,  481,  foil. 
First  law  which  thej  past,  531. 
Dionysius  always  looks  upon  them 
as  the  aristocratic  clement  of  tiie 
constitution,  hence  he  transfers  to 
them  what  is  peculiar  to  the  curies, 
il  179.  They  are  in  271  called  upon 
to  elect  the  cpnsuis  in  order  to  re- 
store peace,  182.  Are  entitled  to 
vote  in  declaring  war,  as  well  as  in 
legislation  in  general,  185.  This 
privilege  is  recognised,  427,  foil. 
Had  to  confirm  the  consuls,  who 
from  273  were  appointed  hy  the 
curies,  189.  This  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  form  by  the  clients,  189. 
Their  privileges  increast  by  the  XII. 
tables,  821.  Instance  of  the  first 
criminal  court  held  by  them,  322. 
Appointed  the  consuls  from  the  time 
of  Uie  decemvirate,  362.  With  what 
limitation,  n«  795.  In  the  year  286 
only  represented  by  the  dients,  229. 
Their  formation  was  in  the  power 
of  the  censors  and  the  goyernment — 
hence  the  result  of  the  elections  wa^ 
often  entirely  against  the  interest  of 
the  people,  410,  folL  Their  being 
called  after  the  names  of  the  tribes 
is  conceivable  only  by  their  having 
at  a  later  time  been  transferred  to 
the  tribes,  iii.  337.  Centuries  of  the 
elder  and  younger  men  in  the  new 
order  of  voting,  341.  Decrees  of  the 
centuries  no  Jooger  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  curies,  148.  The  Servian 
constitution  of  the  centuries  no  longer 
answers  its  purpose,  322,  foil,  and 
cannot  be  maintained  by  progressive 
changes,  325,  foil.  Was  evidently  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  knowledge  even 
for  Cicero,  livy,  and  Dionysius,  331, 
foil.  A  plan  for  its  entire  reform  is 
pro]>08ed,  327,  foU.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  essentially  based  upon  the 
tribes,  327.  The  correct  view  of  it  is 
as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
probably  first  propounded  by  Faemus, 
333,  342.  Objections  to  it  and  their 
refutation,  342,  foil.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  that  the  new 
order  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
345.  The  comitia  of  the  centuries 
are  more  and  more  supplanted  by 
those  of  the  tribes,  297.  Those  of 
the  new  arrangement  differed  in  four 
essential  points  from  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  341. 


Centuries  of  land,  how  many  jngers 
they  measured,  and  their  double 
measurement,  ii.  629.  One  hundred 
actus,  one  hundred  heredia.  Etruscan 
of  one  hundred  vorsus,  629,  folL 
Allotment  of  centuries  of  land,  630. 
A  century,  of  one  hundred  heredia, 
or  two  hundred  jugers  of  arable  land, 
was  the  field  of  a  cuiy,  157.  There 
were  none  of  one  hundred  jugers,  n. 
329.  Plebeian  centuries  assigned  in 
fourteen  lots,  n.  1103.  Those  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  jugers  likewise  refer 
to  the  plebeian  lots,  n.  355. 

Centuries  in  the  legion.  A  century 
originally  consisted  of  thirty  men 
one  out  of  each  tribe,  i.  471,  iii.  100. 
MThen  there  were  only  twenty  tribes, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  men,  according 
to  the  same  principle,  470,  n.  1093, 
ii.  ft.  775.  Of  the  Romans  and  Latins, 
every  two  always  united  into  one 
maniple,  25,  n.  35. 

Centurions,  had  only  double  pay,  ii.  n. 
970.  In  the  Roman  army  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  under-officers  or 
Serjeants,  iii.  66. 

Cephalon  of  Grergithes,  upon  JEneas 
and  the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  183. 

Cepsy  the  termination  has  by  itself  no 
meaning,  ii.  n.  107. 

Ceraunilia,  an  Apnlian  town  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
437,  iii.  245.  Probably  the  same  as 
Cesaunia  on  the  cofiSn  of  Scipio,  n. 
619. 

Ceraunian  mountains  afford  only  forest 
pasture,  iii.  452. 

Ceremonial  law,  Roman,  its  trouble* 
some  nature,  iiL  193. 

Ceremonies,  awfal,  with  which  the 
Samnite  army  was  devoted  in  the 
third  war,  iii.  390,  foil. 

Ceres,  her  temple,  its  situation  —  was 
the  property  of  the  plebe, — ^the  ar- 
chives of  the  commonalty  kept  there; 
alms  distributed  there,  i.  621.  Penal- 
ties arising  out  of  the  Icilian  law 
were  forfeited  to  it,  ii.  290,  and  pro- 
perly speaking  not  to  the  publicum, 
ft.  664. 

Cermalus,  not  Oermalus,  or  Germalum, 
or  Cermalum,  i.  ft.  932.  Its  situation, 
390. 

Cesimna,  in  Samnium,  taken  by  L. 
Scipio,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Ceraunilia  of  Diodorus,  iii.  364,  367, 
ft.  619. 

Ccsennia  (uncertain,  iii.  n.  442),  taken 
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by  the  Samnitos  in  439,  353.    Be- 
conqaered  by  the  Romans,  258. 

Ceteians,  different  from  the  MysianB, 
as  the  Meonians  from  the  Lydians, 
i  217. 

Chalcedon,  the  story  of  its  capture  by  a 
mine,  probably  rests  only  npon  Cte- 
sias's  assertion,  ii.  n.  1063. 

Chalcidians,  founders  of  Cnma,  iii.  177. 
Possest  the  Fhlegroan  plain  pre- 
vious .to  the  extension  of  the  l^^r- 
rhenians,  179. 

Channels  in  Etruria,  i,  132. 

Chaonians  had  the  supremacy  in  Epirus 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iii.  454. 
Were  governed  by  kings  elected  from 
a  particular  family,  454,  folL 

Characters,  the  Marsians  and  the  table 
of  Bantia  used  Latin,  the  Samnites 
Etruscan,  the  Lucanians  probably 
Greek,  L  105. 

Charilaus  opens  to  the  Bomans  the 
gates  of  Neapolts,  iii  187. 

Chariot,  the  privilege  of  riding  to  the 
senate  in  a  chariot  was  confined  to 
the  timo  of  the  magistracy:  —  the 
dictator  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
ttie  chariot,  ii.  389,  folL 

Chiana,  drainage  of  the,  L  131.  The 
same  system  was  used  bv  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  Delu  of  the  ro,  132. 

Chone,  or  Chonia,  country  of  the  Cho- 
nians,  L  58. 

Chonians,  the  northern  (Enotrians,  i. 
58,  also  called  Chaonians,  57. 

Chronological  errours  in  Livy's  viii  and 
ix  bool^  about  Alexander  of  Epirus 
and  Alexander  the  Great  explained, 
ii.  568,  folL    Compare  iii.  n.  293. 

Chronology  of  the  Roman  kings  entirely 
invented,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  last  king,  i.  253.  Greek 
chronology  of  the  early  times  cannot 
at  idl  be  depended  npon,  n.  1224.  Of 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  cyclic 
years,  secies,  secular  days,  and  secular 
weeks,  i.  137,  foil. 

Cicero,  Brutui  (16),  an  emendation  es- 
tablisht,  I  n.  835.  J)e  Bepubliea,  on 
the  Servian  constitution  of  the  centu- 
ries, emended,  and  its  corruption  ex- 
plained, n.  1039.  His  family  is  traced 
back  to  Attius  Tullius,  ii.  105.  Pro 
Quinetio,  its  true  object,  iii.  n.  286. 
He  attests  that  a  battle  was  fought  ai 
Caudium,  2 12.  Being  himself  a  Vol- 
scian  he  is  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  the  .^qnians  and  Yoi- 
scians,  267,  foil.    Is  indifferent  to  the 


early  9ffun  of  his  country,  312.  In 
his  description  of  the  merits  of  Cn. 
Flavins  some  things  are  intentionally 
placed  in  a  false  light,  315.  Differs 
from  Livy  and  Dionysiusin  regard  to 
the  centuries,  382.  Philipp.  (iL  S3), 
explained,  340.  He  is  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  origiaof  tlie  angurate, 
351.  His  name  has  past  over  into 
the  popular  traditions  of  Bieti  and 
Temi, «.  713. 

Cilnii  at  Arretium,  i.  123.  ExpeDed 
from  Arretium,  and  led  back  by  the 
Romans  in  445,  iii.  286.  Afterwards 
preserved  the  fidelity  \>f  the  town,  370. 

Cimbrians  were  Belgians,  iL  523.  The 
expeditions  against  Rome  and  Delphi 
ascribed  to  them,  524. 

Cimetra,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
nium,  conquered  by  FaUns  in  449, 
iii.  366,  foil. 

Ciminian  forest,  the  mountains  of  Vi- 
terbo,  iii.  279.  Its  wildness  exagger- 
ated by  liivy,  280. 

L.  Cincius,  how  he  fixt  the  fonndation 
of  Borne,  i.  272,  according  to  what 
view,  273,  folL  His  distingnisht  per- 
sonal character  and  his  writings,  272, 
folL 

Cineas,  a  Thessalian  by  birth,  a  friend 
of  Fyrrhus  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  iiL  462, 481.  He  perhaps  heard 
Demosthenes  when  a  boy,  481 .  Died 
probably  during  the  expedition  of 
Fyrrhus  to  Sicuy,  481.  *  Is  sent  to 
Biome  with  proposals  of  peace,  482. 
Endeavours  to  win  the  Bomans  fay 
calling  them  each  by  his  own  name 
482.  The  history  of  his  attempt  at 
bribery  is  probably  an  invention,  a. 
846.  His  speech  in  the  Roman  Se- 
nate, 485,  folL  Is  sent  away,  494. 
In  the  year  468  he  leads  the  liberated 
prisoners  back  to  Rome,  509. 

Cingilia,  a  town  of  the  Yestinians,  con- 
quered by  D.  Brutus  in  424,  iii.  192. 

Cinna,  an  uncertain  place  in  Diodorus, 
where  the  Romans  gained*  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites,  iii.  232. 

Circeii  captured  by  the  Volscdani,  ii, 
107.  The  colony  expelled  and  re- 
placed by  a  Voiscian  one,  107,  foU. 
Colony,  490.    Hostile,  iu  587,  foIL 

Circeii,  a  Roman  colony  united  to 
Latium,  iiL  92. 

Circumarare,  to  enclose  within  a  for- 
row,  i.  543. 

Circus  maximus,  bnilt  by  Tnrqnfanos, 
for  the  curies,  i.  363.  The 
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drene  destined  for  the  plebeian  ffames, 
as  the  other  was  for  those  of  the  po- 
pulus,  ii.  360. 

Citizens  of  Latiam,  the  name  given  to 
those  who  could  prove  that  they  be- 
long^ to  a  manieipianiy  although 
they  did  not  do  so,  ii.  65.  The  num- 
ber of  the  real  Boman  citissens  had 
very  much  increast  before  the  Gallic 
invasion,  ii.  n.  979. 

City,  the  earliest,  on  the  Palatine 
(Roma),  L  287.  On  the  Qnirinal 
(Qnirium),  290.  Both  originally 
distinct,  291.  The  third  on  the  Cie- 
lian  (Luceror  Lucemm),  297.  Ple- 
beian city  on  the  Aventme,  411,  foU. 
Each  had  the  same  oflScers,  espe- 
cially the  same  colleges  of  priests, 
which  were  referred  to  the  whole 
state,  at  the  time  when  the  first  two 
tribes  were  united;  for  the  third 
this  equality  existed  only  in  regard  to 
the  vestals,  302. 

Civic  Legion,  different  from  the  reserve, 
which  was  composed  of  the  seniores 
and  cansarii,  ii.  121.  Without  doubt 
phalangite,  123. 

Ctaste  pugnatum  is  equivalent  to  chute 
procincta,  ii.  a.  1015. 

Classes,  constitution  of,  its  principle 
was  not  unknown  among  the  Greeks, 
i.  fi.  1017.  The  division  into 
classes  of  Senrius,  according  to  what 
principle  arranged,  442.  Only  five 
classes;  the  sixth  rests  upon  an  er- 
roneous supposition  of  Dionysins, 
443.  The  fifth  class,  the  standard  of 
its  property,  is  undoubtedly  stated 
more  correctly  by  Livy  than  by  Dio- 
nysius,  444.  The  votes  of  each  class, 
compared  with  those  of  the  first, 
must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of 
their  taxable  property  to  that  of  the 
first  class;  from  which  follows  the 
average  number  of  the  citizens  con- 
tained in  them,  447,  foil.  Originally, 
they  may  have  contained  only  ple- 
beians, Jbnt  clients  were  mixt  with 
them  at  an  early  period,  471.  With 
how  many  centuries  they  served  in 
the  legion  in  the  field,  476.  The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  fiimisht  each 
double  the  number  of  thejr  junior 
votes,  479.  The  fourth  onlyks  many; 
why  ?  480.  The  five  classes  are  in  later 
times  mentioned  only  by  the  author 
of  die  letters  ascribed  to  Sallust,  iii. 
342.  The  figurative  expression  **  to 
belong  to  the  fifth  class**  in  doero, 


348.  The  registration  in  the  tre 
classes  may,  however,  have  continued 
to  take  place  even  after  the  reform, 
344.  The  centuries  of  the  classes 
were  changed  into  centuries  of  tribes 
in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  De- 
cius,  347.  The  division  into  classes 
became  in  the  course  of  time  quite 
unsuitable,  322,  335,  fi.  562.  Then: 
relation  was  already  changed  by  the 
Poetelian  law,  324,  and  next  by  the 
increase  of  wealth,  325,  and  entirely 
abolisht  in  the  new  law  of  Fabius  and 
Decius  concerning  elections,  327. 
This  is  espedaUv  clear  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  legions,  333. 

Classification  according  to  property  is 
but  a  poor  expedient  for  a  true  aris- 
tocracy, iii.  330. 

CHasstM  prima  et  seeunda  of  the  later 
.centuries,  probably  based  upon  the 
difference  between  the  country  and 
city  tribes,  iii  340. 

Ckusis  and  Classieus  occurred  even  in 
Cato,  iii.343. 

Claudia  aqua,  its  subterraneous  pas- 
sages,  iii.  308. 

Claudii,  their  reception  at  Rome;  as 
a  house  they  supplant  the  Tarquinii, 
L  561,  probably  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  with  the  Sabines,  561. 
Characteristics  of  the  family,  599. 
They  belong  to  the  lesser  houses,  iL 
116,11.248. 

App.  Claudius  I.,  what  is  told  about 
him  is  probably  taken  from  the  familv 
commentaries: — his  revolting  obsti- 
nacy, i  599. 

App.  Claudius  n.,  fixt  upon  by  the 
senate  for  the  consulate,  ii  186.  Ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Publilian  rogations,  219. 
Opposes  Publilius  with  insult  and 
rage: — is  overcome,  220.  Seeks  re- 
venge, 226.  His  tyranny  against 
the  army;  his  flight  and  his  rage: 
accusation  against  him:  his  death, 
227,  foli  (Whether  he  then  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life?  Compare,  n. 
754.) 

App.  Claudius,  the  Decemvir,  the  soul  of 
the  decemviral  legislation,  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  ii.  335. 
Whether  he  was  a  son  of  the  consul 
of  283,  or  rather  whether  he  was  not 
the  consul  himself,  n.  754.  The  first 
man  in  the  college  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  with  the  greatest  influence,  336. 
Is  mentioned  as  the  first  censor,  326. 
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Hifl  crime  against  Virginia,  348,  foil. 
Allows  Virginia  to  be  bailed  provi- 
sionallj  on  the  first  day,  350;  on  the 
second  day  he  gives  vindicias  secun- 
dum servitutenif  does  not  adjudge 
Virginia  as  a  slave,  n.  773.  Accu- 
sation, defiance,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  370, 374,  foil. 

App.  Claudius,  the  grandson  of  the 
decemvir,  ii.  n.  754.  Appears  to 
have  introduced  in  352  the  veto  of 
a  single  tribune  against  a  majority, 
439. 

App.  Claudius,  the  Blind,  his  character 
and  plans  are  more  surprising  than 
any  in  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  iii. 
294.  The  consequences  of  his  exer- 
tions were  entirely  beneficial,  294.  He 
was  censor  without  having  been  con- 
sul, 294.  Insulted  the  senate,  perhaps 
out  of  revenge,  295.  Received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertines,  though 
with  a  reasonable  intention,  among  the 
plebeian  order,  300.  He  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  hostile  towards  the  ge- 
nuine plebeian  order,  301,  especifdly 
against  the  plebeian  nobility,  302. 
bought  of  breaking  the  Lidnian 
law,  but  scarcely  of  making  himself 
tyrant,  303.  Prolongs  his  censorship 
unlawfully,  but  is  compelled  by  the 
tribune  L.  Furius  to  lay  it  down,  304. 
His  great  architectural  works,  304, 
folL  Applies  to  them  the  revenues 
of  the  state  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  308.  Traces  of  his  poetical 
efibrts,  312,  n.  535.  The  earliest 
Roman  author  in  verse  and  prose, 
313.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Cd. 
Flavins  in  drawing  up  the  legis  ac- 
tiones,  316.  In  the  year  450  consul 
against  Samnium,  367.  According 
to  an  important  inscription  he  gained 
victories  in  Samnium  and  Etruria, 
369.  Finds  himself  in  a  dangerous 
position  in  Etruria,  370.  Supported 
by  Volumnius,  he  conquers,  37 1 .  In 
the  year  451  pretor  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  374.  Sent  back  by  Fa- 
bius,  377.  Was  dictator  probably  in 
454, 398.  Three  times  interrex,  and 
in  one  of  them  his  defiance  was  con- 
quered by  the  tribune  M\  Curius, 
412.  In  bis  old  age  his  speech  de- 
cides the  senate  against  Cineas  and 
Pyrrhus,  487,  foil. 

App.  Claudius,  consul  in  482,  under- 
takes the  making  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Mamertines,  563,  foU.    Crosses 


over  to  Sicily,  and  first  defeats  Hieio, 
566,  then  also  the  Carthaginians  be- 
fore Messana,  566,  foil. 

C.  Claudius,  recommends  the  assaasiiia- 
tion  of  the  tribunes,  ii.  387. 

M.  Claudius,  the  false  accuser,  iL  348, 
folL    Becomes  an  exile,  370. 

M.  Claudius  Glydas,  appoint^l  dictator 
by  P.  Claudius  after  the  battle  of 
Drepana,  iii.  606. 

P.  Claudius,  son  of  the  old  Appins,  of 
an  abominable  character,  iii.  303. 
Consul  in  the  year  497,  he  leads  the 
troops  to  Sicily  to  support  the  siege 
of  LilybflBum,  605.  Reconciles  the 
auguries,  605.  Is  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  port  of  Drepana,  605.  He 
appoints  in  mockery  his  client  M. 
Claudius  Glycias  dictator,  606.  Con- 
demned to  pav  a  multa  he  probably 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  607. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  fragments  of  his 
speech  upon  the  admission  of  the  Log- 
dunensian  Gkiuls  into  the  eenate,  L 
381.  Emended,  a.  923.  His  T^- 
rhenian  history,  11. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius,  his  annals 
commenced  from  the  Gallic  conquest, 
ii.  2.  Is  probably  the  same  antbor 
as  Clodius,  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
2.  About  the  date  of  the  Gallic  ex- 
pedition on  the  Anio,  is  probably 
only  misunderstood,  n.  1351.  He 
placed  the  battle  against  the  Ganls 
on  the  Anio,  in  388,  n.  1804.  His 
description  of  M.  ManJins,  n.  1327. 

Claudius,  an  unknown  person  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  a 
statue  with  a  diadem  erected  to  him- 
self, iii.  303. 

Clausus,  Eponymus  of  the  Qaadii, 
i.  560. 

Clay,  works  in,  at  Arretium  and  Tar- 
quinii,  their  different  character,  L 
132,  foil.  At  Tarqutnii  they  were  of 
Greek  origin,  133. 

Cleandrias  (undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Leandrias  in  Diodorus  and  Clean- 
drides  in  Polyssnns)  is  mediator  of 
the  peace  between  Tarentam  and 
Thurii,iii.  n.  289. 

Cleandrides,  general  of  the  Thurii  against 
the  Lucanians,  i.  96. 

Cleonymns,  grandson  of  Clcombrotas, 
a  degenerate  Spartan,  iii.  270^  en- 
ters the  service  of  Tiu^ntom,  S70. 
Conquers  Metapontam,  and  satisfies 
his  lusts  among  the  hostages,  271. 
Abandons  the  serrioe  of  Tarentam 
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and  flitadcs  Oorcjra,  271.    Bavages 
Messapia  and  then  the  territoxy  of 
Pataviam,    272.        Loses    Corcjra 
and    retains    to    Sparta     corered 
with  disgrace,  273,  and  becomes  in 
the  end   the   sedaoer   of   Pyrrhus, 
273^ 
Clients,  dependents,  i.  828.    Reoeiyed 
from  their  patrons  boilding-gronnd 
and  land,  as  a  precariooa  tenement, 
325,  jL  148.    llieir  dnties  and  pri- 
vileges, L  325,  foil.    Clients  of  the 
kings,  831.   Enrolled  in  the  centuries 
at  an  earir  time;  did  not  however 
senre  in  the  legions,  471.     Those 
who  were  erarians  voted  in  the  cen- 
tiuies,  595.    Thej  were  mostly  me- 
chanics, n.  1340. 
Qientship,  Dionysins   compares  it  to 
the  relation  of  the  Ilcv^eu,  in  'Dies- 
saly,  bat  at  Rome  it  was  of  a  BoUer 
kind,  i.  828.    It  was  hereditary,  324. 
Its  sacred  duties,  325.    Confounded 
by  Dionysins  in  the  early  history  with 
the  plebs,  589.    In  the  later  history 
Dionysins    does   distinguish    them, 
and  livy  does  so  thronghont,  590, 
folL 
Clltarcfans  (soon   after   the   death   of 
Alexander),  speaks  of  the  embassy 
of  the  Romans  to  Babylon,  iii.  169. 
11.300. 
Ctivna,  the  carriage  road  on  the  Roman 

high  roads,  iii.  n.  518. 
Oloacte  and  embankments  of  the  river, 

i.  361,  foil. 
Cloaca  maxima,  for  the  Velabmm,  its 
stmctore,  i.  391.     Another  Cloaca 
onder  the  fomm  coming  from  the 
eabnra:  of  travertine,  consequently 
a  stmctore  of  a  later  date;  what  is 
said  about  repairs,  is  probably  to  be 
referred    to  this    Cloaca,    392    folL 
There  were  other  branches  besides, — 
and  a  diffsrent  svstero  of  drainage, 
992. 
Cloelia  and  her  companions,  two  dif- 
ferent legends,  i.  549. 
Cioelii,  belong   to   the   lesser    houses, 

ii.  117. 
Oloelins  an  JRc^uian,  his  people  are  called 

Volscians,  ii.  449. 
Clnpea  in  Africa,  first  taken  by  Rcgu- 
hia,  iii.  585.  Thither  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  army  escaped, 
591.  Was  afterwards  bravely  de- 
fended, 592. 
C!la8tnm,in  450  takes  part  in  the  Etrus- 
can war,  iii.  370.    Is  mentioned  in- 
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correctly   by  Frontinns   instead   of 
Assisi,  a.  640. 

CSuTia,  a  place  of  nnknowa  eitoation, 
conquered  by  the  Samnites  in  437. 
iii.  242.  Its  Roman  garrison  put  to 
death,  242.  Afierwanis  taken  again 
by  the  Romans,  by  storm,  242. 

Coidition  of  northern  and  soutfaem  Italy 
was  attempted,  especially  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  TarsQtines,  iiL  436;  but 
frustrated,  443. 

Coetus,  society,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
public  law,  ii.  n.  80. 

Ooffuomen,  derived  from  dependent 
j^aces,  ii.  321.  Is  sometimes  placed 
b^  Livy  before  the  nomen  gentilicium, 
iii.  fi.  622. 

Cohort,  instead  of  this  word  Livy  uses  the 
terms  ades  and  agmen  for  the  more 
ancient  manipultf  region:  —  when 
there  were  thirty  tribes  it  contained 
900  men,  and  when  twenty  600:  this 
fact  throws  light  upon  Dionysiufii, 
i.  n.  1098.  In  its  old  signification^ 
iii.  99.    Contained  900  men,  101. 

Coins,  Campanian,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion JZomanoMy  iii.  291.  An  expe- 
dient for  commerce  before  silver  was 
current,  552. 

Coinage,  I  standard  of,  reduced  to  assist 
the  debtors,  iii .62.  Right  of  coinage 
was  at  Rome,  probably  not  a  privilege 
of  the  government,  552. 

CoiHo  patrieiorum  ad  prodendmn  m- 
terregem,  i.  528. 

Colline  gate,  near  it  the  Gaols  are  con- 
quered in  389,  iii.  77. 

Colonia,  this  term  signifies  the  body 
of  colonists,  and  does  not  originally 
include  the  old  inhabitants,  ii.  44, 
foil. 

Colonies,  Roman,  very  ancient  defi- 
nition of  them,  ii.  43,  foil.  n.  80. 
Properly  speaking,  presupposed  a 
place  ahready  inhabited,  44,  where 
the  colonists  where  settled  as  a  gar- 
rison, and  received  one  third  of  the 
land,  n.  82.  Vacancies  were  filled 
by  the  soverain  power,  46,  foil. 
Their  relationship  to  Rome  is  like 
that  of  sons  in  a  family,  47.  They 
are  miniatures  of  the  Roman  people, 
49,  n.  89.  The  most  ancient  ones 
had  300  colonists,  each  received  two 
jugers  of  land,  48.  This  normal  num- 
ber of  colonists  occurs  even  in  late 
instances,  iii.  176.  How  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  the  old  inhabitants 
received  the  Rranan  franchise,  ii.  49. 
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Are  in  the  relation  of  subject  sym- 
polity,  60.  Colonies  of  300  men, 
one  from  every  house, —  always  at 
least  ten  from  every  cury,  230.  Their 
contingent,  n.  449.  Assigned  to  La- 
tinm  aiter  the  league,  iii.  92.  Latin 
colonies  to  be  regarded  as  frontier 
fortresses,  173. 

•Colonies  of  Alba,  iu  21.  Founded 
by  confederate  nations,  39.  Greek 
ones,  their  peculiarities,  and  how 
they  differ  from  the  Roman  ones, 
43.    See  Greek  Colonies. 

Colonists,  ^Xojr^,  <ppovp^  ^povpol,  i.  fi« 
1341,  ii.  n.  82.  Plebeian  colonists 
at  Lavici,  the  veterans  of  ten  tribes, 
71. 958. 

Colonists  at  Ardea,  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  most  ancient  Roman 
ones,  ii.  451.  Venetian  colonists  in 
Candia,  49. 

Colophon,  when  taken  by  the  Lydians, 
i.58. 

Colossus  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii.  424. 

Columella,  ignorant  of  early  Roman 
history,  iii.  n.  19. 

Combination  of  two  narratives  of  the 
same  event  in  one,  an  instance  of 
it,  ii.  358,  fi.  78L  Of  two  different 
narratives,  n.  575. 

Cominium,  besieged  in  453  by  Sp.  Car- 
vilius, iii.  392.  Stormed,  394.  Again 
conquered  by  L.  Postumius,  401 . 

Cominius  (Pontius)  not  Coroinus,  ii.  n. 
1212. 

L.  Cominius,  military  tribune,  decides 
the  victory  near  Imbrivinm,  iii.  194. 

Coraitta  never  imposed  a  tax,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duty  upon  manu- 
missions, ii.  405.  Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  priests: — curies,  n. 
719.  Of  the  curies  decreed  laws, 
war  and  peace,  under  the  kings,  i. 
344.  Proof  that  they  were  the  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  335,  foil. 
They  elected  and  bestowed  the  im- 
perium,  335.  They  were  held  in  the 
pre^sence  and  nnder  the  presidency 
oT  the  priests,  who  had  nothing  to 
d(»  with  the  centuries,  ii.  223.  —  Of 
tlic  centuries,  their  functions,  i.  483. 
Their  decrees  could  not  dispense  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  curies,  482. 
Gave  their  confirmation  in  all  cases, 
in  which  subsequently  five  witnesses 
were  required,  488.  In  the  camp: 
what  was  peculiar  to  them,  482. 
Must  always  be  concluded  in  one 
day,  iii.  334.    Their  venality  in  later 


times  is  not  a  mere  conseqoeiioe  of 
the  new  constitution,  829.  Onnpare 
Classes,  Curies,  and  Tribes. 

Comitial  days,  how  far  jurisdiction 
could  be  exercised  on  them,  iii.  314, 
n.  539. 

Comitiatns  maximns,  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  i.  434. 

Comitium,  so  called  from  tbe  meeting 
of  the  houses,  L  232.  flaee  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Romans  and  Qoirifes. 
291.  Of  the  patridans,  n,  746l 
Situation  of  it,  n.  623,  and  the  fo- 
rum : — ^locality — ^both  togetho'  are  the 
forum  in  a  wider  sense,  surrounded 
by  porticoes,  and  separated  by  the 
rostra,  n.  990.  'O  Mpdnaros  r^r  ^tv- 
pas  rSwos  n,  1205.  *Emt^€94orKr9t 
T^t  ieyopea  rS^ttos — rh  ttpAn^rpm  t^ 
ieyopasy  it  n.  720. 

Commerce,  its  extent  in  Etrnria,  L 129. 

Commercium,  only  inqnilines  weie  en- 
titled to  it,  not  outlying  freeoien,  ii. 
77.  It  did  not  exist  between  tbe 
two  oTiiers  before  the  XII  taUes, 
282,  foil.  Afterwards  entirely  free 
between  both  orders,  331.  Was  taken 
from  the  conquered  Hemicans,  in. 
261.  Was  abolisht  in  Sidly  after 
conquest,  618,folL 

Commonalty  (commtMe),  by  the  nde  of 
the  houses;  origin,  nature  and  fi^t«, 
i.  405,  foil.  The  different  chancier 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  405. 
Synonymous  with  8q/aas  and  plcbs, 
406.  Grew  in  ancient  times  out  of 
country  people,  in  the  middle  am 
out  of  the  crafts,  406.  Its  stmg^es 
with  the  houses  form  the  snbstancf 
of  the  history  of  the  cities,  407. 
Roman  commonalty ;  retfbantkm  of 
its  liberties  and  tihe  mild  way  hi 
which  it  was  governed  after  the  fiill 
of  Tarquinius; — ^its  ill  treaCmeiii  alter 
his  death,  571,  foil.  Sunk  down  into 
hopeless  distress,  ii.  618.  At  first 
without  any  zeal  for  the  T-«r'«^i*'i  laws. 
in.  4. 

ConeessiOf  the  correlative  term  to  er^ 
eupatio,  ii.n.  301. 

Concilia,  of  nations,  sjrnonymoiis  with 
hayopk,  ii.  30. 

Concilium,  assembly  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  i.  425.  Concilium  popnli, 
assembly  of  the  patricians,  where  it 
occurs  in  history,  425.  Decrees  peace 
with  the  plebeian  emigrants,  609. 
n.  1344.  In  the  Petelinian  grove, 
i.  ft.   1337.     Concilium  plebis,   as- 
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semUj  of  the  plebs:  magirtri^eB  and 
senators  at  least  were  entitled  to  op- 
pose the  proposals  of  the  tribunes,  211, 
foil.    Had  to  be  brought  to  a  dose 
before  sunset:  delays,  and   violent 
disturbances,  22.      Was  confined  to 
thenandines, — all  its  transactions  had 
to  be  concluded  in  one  day,  or  other- 
wise  had  to  go  throogh  all  the  stages 
again,  21&.     Debates  npon  a  roga- 
tion were  not  thus  limited,  n.  487. 
Did  not  become  a  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature till  298,  when   the  senate 
acknowledged  the  obligation,  to  take 
into  consideration  resoTntions  past  by- 
it,  218.    Distmrbed  by  Ghmo  Qninc- 
tins,  288. 
Concio,  meetings  for  discussion,  dif- 
ferent from  the  meetings  in  which 
measures  were  put  to  the  vote: — 
eoncionem   habere    and    agere    cum 
poptdii  —  oondo  difibrent  irom  co- 
mitiatns  and  concilium — ^to  a  concio 
the  commonalty  was  called  on  be- 
half of  the  consul  by  the  aeneatores; 
the    centuries    by    the    comicines, 
ii.  n.  487. 
Concordia,  her  temple  Towed  by  Cn. 
Flavius,  iii.  317.    Was  built  entirely 
of  bronze,  318. 
Confederates,  strengthened  the  ruling 
power  at  liome  against  the  malcon- 
tents, ii  1 76. 
Connnbinm,  children   from  marriages 
withont  the  connubium  disturb  the 
'  peace  of  aristocratic  republics,  and 
are    sent   out   as  colonists,   i.   158. 
The  notion  that  the  Bomans  did  not 
possess  the  connubium,  shews  that 
the  most  ancient  tradition  did  not 
regard  them  as  a  colony  of  Alba, 
fi.  628.    Was  a  consequence  of  Isopo- 
lity :  existed*  between  Rome  and  Al- 
ba,   the   Latins   and    all    Italicans, 
ii.  77,  foU.    The  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Latins   did   not  possess  it,  is 
entirely  erroneous,  n.  89.     Existed 
from  remote  times  between  the  two 
orders  at  Rome,  282.    Not  allowed 
by  the  XII  tables  between  the  two 
orders,    332,   but    not    abolisht   by 
them:   the  want  of  it  enfeebles  the 
patrician  order,  337,  385.     Of  the 
Titles  with  the  Sabellians,  n.  756. 
Taken  from  the  revolted  and  con- 
quered Hemicans,  iii.  261. 
C>>n8en8ttS,  a  decree,  ii.  n.  80. 
Consentia,  metropolis  of  the  Bmttiaos, 
i.  99. 


Constitution,  Roman,  its  deyelopment 
after  a  long  sucoes^nl  progress  does 
not  continue  equally  in  the  end, 
iii.  535.  Constitution  of  the  year  811, 
11387. 

Constitutional  law,  Roman,  Cindua 
already  wrote  upon  it,  ii.  8;' but 
especially  C.  Junius  Graochanus, 
n.  10. 

Consul,  the  etymoloi^es.of  Varro  and 
Attins  are  eironeoiis: — the  word 
means  nothing  but  a  collegtie,!.  521. 

Consul  Major — who  had  this  rattk, 
i.  n.  1 143. .  Originally  the  one  who  be- 
longed to  th^  greater  houses,  as  minor 
was  the  one  who  belonged  to  the 
lesser  houses,  ii.  117.  From  the 
year  273  down  to  the  decemvirate 
the  one  appointed  by  the  curies;  the 
one  elected  by  the  centuries  was 
called  his  collegue,  188,  foil  n.  424. 

Consuls,  appointed  by  the  cnries  during 
the  first  secession,  i  608.  Those  of 
the  years  269  and  270  cannot  pos- 
sibly haye  been  elected  by  the  com- 
monalty,  ii.  1 8 1 .  The  election  of  their 
successors  was  the  last  ofiScial  act  of 
those  whose  office  was  expiring. 
It.  492.  Rejected  complaints  against 
those  they  fayored,  289.  To  be 
elected  from  the  patricians  by  the  cen- 
turies with  appeal:  etiactment  of  the 
Duilian  plcbisdtom,  360.  But  doubt- 
less already  determined  on  before  by 
the  compromise,  861.  The  name  in- 
troduced instead  of  the  earlier  one  of 
pretors,  n.  792.  Consuls  dect  did  not 
exist  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  n.  711. 

Consular  Army,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  consisted  on>Y  of  one 
legion,  in  which  were  thirty  centuries 
of  triarians,  and  fifty  of  other  heayy- 
armed  men,  ii.  n.  569.  Compare  n. 
612.  Its  usual  strength  is  two  le- 
gions, iii  123,  132,  214. 

Consular  Election,  the  first  one  hdd  by 
the  centuries,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Seryius,  i.  521.  I^wisferred  to 
the  senate  and  curies:  the  centuries 
are  confined  to  confirming  it: — they 
refuse  this  in  the  year  269,  ii.  179. 
The  transfer  of  it  from  the  centuries 
to  the  curies  is  expressly  attested,  n. 
397, —  and  facts  proye  this  transfer, 
184.  Proofs  that  this  transfer  oc- 
curred in  the  year  269,  from  the 
statement  about  the  date,  184,  foil. 
Diyided  between  the  cnries  and  oen- 
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tnries  in  2i7S,  and  so  it  ramains  nntU 
the  deoemTicate,  188,  fdl. 

Consular  Fasti,  probablj  extended  the 
dictatorship  of  Fkipirias  dureor,  over 
a  whole  year,  iiL  n.  337. 

Consular  Power,  subject  of  (he  Terea^ 
tilian  rogation,  ii  281. 

Consular  Tribunes.  See  Tribunes,  Mi- 
litary. 

Consular  Year,  those  of  264  and  265 
are  wanting  in  livy,  not  from  mis- 
take, ii.  108.  The  consular  year  oom- 
menced  in  278  and  291  on  the  1st  of 
Sexdlis,  203,  252:— from  805  to 
355  on  the  Idea  of  December,  n.  631. 
Its  varying  commencement,  iiL  128. 
260,  285,  nn,  258,  329,  337,  342,  369, 
672.  From  the  time  of  the  Msenian 
law  it  is  fixt  on  the  Ides  of  May, 
iii.  42t,  foil. 

Consulship,  ranat  originally  have  been 
intended  to  be  divided  between  the 
populus  and  the  plebs,  i.  522.  In 
accordance  with  the  commentaries  of 
Serviiis,  it  must  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  orders,  431.  In 
what  respects  less  than  regai  power, 
524.  Publicola  granted  a  general 
permission  for  any  one  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  it,  i.  530.  Rogation  of 
nine  tribunes,  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  orders, 
ii.  384,  and  that  both  should  have 
equal  eligibility,  386.  Divided  t>e- 
tween  the  two  estates  by  the  Licinian 
law,  iii  6,  foil.  Retains  jurisdiction 
even  after  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
torehip,  3if.  Is  often  held  by  noble 
plebeians,  69.  According  to  the  law 
it  wa/  open  to  both  orders,  perhaps 
ever  from  the  year  408,  70.  Was 
cert  k'inly  never  united  with  the  cen- 
80^<)hip,  303,  folL 

Ccosus,  the  god  of  secret  deliberations, 
i.  n.  629. 

Contracts  for  the  m«e  of  money,  wen 
concluded  for  tiie  duration  of  t^ 
year  of  ten  months,  i.  582. 

Cfmventio  in  Maitum,  places  a  person  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  child  as  to  the 
right  of  inheritance,  i.  n.  634.  Was 
difficult  to  be  dissolved  among  the 
Komans,  but  not  marriage  in  general, 
iii.  366. 

Conventus,  was  undoubtedly  also  the 
name  for  the  bodies  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, living  in  Isopolite  towns  in 
luly,  iii.291. 

Copper,  in  heavy  masses,  was  the  cur- 


Eency  in  eentral  Italy,  and  libBvise 
in  Saoinium,  i.  456.  Contribittions 
of  copper  ftnuish  the  material  for  a 
statue,  ii.  a.  936. 

Copula,  is  omitted  between  the  names 
of  two  thmgs  which  are  neeeasarilT 
connected,  L  405.    See  also,  294,  S77. 

Cora,  must  have  been  in  the  power 
of  the  VolsciaiM  daring  the  taaie  of 
their  greatness,  it  108,  261.  Was 
inhabited  as  a  colony  probably  by 
Romans  and  Latins  in  oommoa,  iii.  92, 
foil. 

Corbintes,  name  for  the  tHhnm  of  Cor- 
bio,  ii.  a.2i. 

Corbio,  its  situation,  ii.  m.  21.  Be- 
longed to  the  .^uians,  259. 

Corcyra,  invaded  and  exhaaated  by  Cto* 
onymns,  iii.  271,  foil.  Falls  ason 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Aga- 
diodes,  273.  Priaeipalitj  of  LaiMs- 
sa  is  withdrawn  by  her  fmii  Fo- 
rtius, 460. 

Cordonata,  is  what  the  anoenta  oalled 
alta  semita,  iii.  n.  518. 

Corinth,  the  nnmbere  of  die  slaves  there 
and  in  .^Igina  are  ridiculoos,  ii.  69l 

Corioli,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the 
Antiatavs  in  262,  IL  103.  The  an- 
cient annals  knew  nothing  ok  a  war 
against  it  in  261,  103.  In  niss, 
259. 

A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  dictator  in  426. 
His  triumph  is  doubtfnl,  iii.  20(1. 
Reason  of  it,  200. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  kills  TolwDnios. 
ii  358.  Erroneous  statement  of  the 
date,  459,  folL  It  cannot  hav«  hap- 
pened earlier  than  327,  when  Coans 
was  consul,  460: — that  ia  to  aay,iB 
329,  what  he  was  consolar  trihnnr 
and  pretor  of  the  city,  460.  IVaces  of 
the  correct  account  even  in  Jayj,  461. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossos,  the  dictator,  ii.  587 . 
His  victory,  588. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  general  in  the 
first  Samnito  war,  iii.  120. 

C.  i3ameliu8,  attacks  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia in  the  year  487,  iii.  579. 

C.  Corndius  Scipio  AJsina*  oonsnl   in 
486  is  tempted  by  a  strntagem,  and  iji 
made  prisoner  of  the 
near  Lipara,  iii.  577. 

Cn.  Cornel  ins,  causes  a  ditrd 
dium  to  be  granted  in  lien  of  a 
knight's  horse,  il  496.  He  wmI  P. 
Calvns  mediators  of  pescoy  496. 

Cn.  Comdius  Scipio,  proconsul  in  493« 
leads  the  new  fleet  to  Sicily,  iii.  595. 
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I»  dismist  umnjurcd  from  Carthagi- 
nian captivity,  600. 

L.  Cornelius,  is  conBol  in  the  year  423, 
against  the  Sanmites^  iii.  181. 

Ij.  Cometiusy  son  of  Cnelus»  the  pretor 
who  proposed  the  senatusconsultum 
respecting  Tibor,  is  in  all  probability 
Scipio  Barbatos,  whose  sarcophagus  is 
still  extant,  iii.  264. 

Ii.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  in 
the  year  448,  gains  a  victory  near 
Vohuerm,  iii  363.  His  exploits  in 
Samnium  and  Lucania,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  inscription  on  the 
sarcophagus,  were  probably  accom- 
plisht  under  the  auspices  of  some 
one  else,  364,  366,  foil.  Legate  under 
Q.  Fabius,  364.  Decides  the  victory 
on  the  Tifemus,  366.  Propretor  in 
the  year  451,  iii.  374,  377,  foU. 
Takes  Aquilonia,  393,  foil.  Among 
all  his  contemporaries  he  stands 
nearest  to  us  by  his  sepulchral  mo- 
nument, 378. 

P.  Cornelius,  consul  in  the  year  441, 
maintains  himself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  Samnium,  iii. 
254.  Conquers  the  Samnites  in  com- 
mon with  C.  Marcius,  255. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  consul  in  the 
year  456,  iii.  401.  His  triumph 
dottbtful,  402.  Dictator  in  466  to 
conduet  the  preparations  of  the  army 
against  Pyrrhus,  49^6.  Consul  in 
the  year  469,  513.  Conquers  Croton 
by  a  stratagem,  514.  In  the  year 
471  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  556.  His  rapacity  and  dis- 
honesty were  known,  557. 

Comi,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Comi- 
culnm,  ii.n.21. 

Corporal  and  Capital  Punishments  in 
the  Boman  crimiual  code,  the  law 
did  not  permit  persons  to  escape  from 
them  by  voluntary  exile,  il  370,  foil. 

Corsica  subject  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
£truscan  maritime  towns,  L  126. 
Plan  of  the  Bomans  for  establishing 
a  coloay  there,  iii.  241.  Probably 
frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Car- 
thage, 242.  In  the  first  Punic  war 
(487),  visited  by  the  Bomans  in  a 
predatory  expedition,  579,  foil. 
Corton,  Cortona,  principal  place  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  Tuscany,  i.  34.  Cor- 
ton and  not  Creston  is  the  correct 
reading  in  Herodotus,  n.  89.  Is  not 
ixieutioned  in  the  Hauuibaliau  war 
as  a  free  Ktruscan  town,  119.    After 


the  battle  of  Perusia  obtains  a  truce 
from  Bome^  iii.  283. 

Ti.  Coruncanius,  master  in  the  science 
of  the  pontifis,  iii.  353.  Triumphs 
over  the  Volslnians,  430,  464,  foH. 
On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  he  with- 
draws towards  Bome,  497. 

Cor3rthus,  Cortona,  whence  Dardanus 
came  to  Samothrace,  i.  3^,  ».  85. 

Cosa,  a  town  of  the  Vnl9ientians  re- 
ceives a  Latin  colony,  iii.  430. 

Cossa,  not  Etruscan,  i.  120.  Is  occupied 
by  a  colony  in  473,  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  iii.  544, 

Consins  and  relations  by  blood  are  dif- 
ferent, i  M.  803. 

Courage  of  warlike  nations,  is  easily 
broken  after  a  first  calamity,  but 
rises  more  vigorously  afterwards,  iii. 
202. 

Cramoniaas,  doubtful  name  of  &  people, 
1147. 

Crater  (bowl),  golden,  made  out  of  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  of  Veii,  ii.  485. 
Taken  to  Lipara — rescued  by  Timo' 
sitheus,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  and 
melted  down  by  Onomarchus,  485, 
-folL  The  statement  of  its  weight  of 
eight  talents  is  only  typical,  486, 
foU. 

Criminals,  who  were  caught  in  the  aet, 
had  their  lawful  punishment  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  the  pretor,  ii. 
371.  Until  this  could  be  done  they 
were  kept  in  jail,  37 1 . 

Croton  and  its  dominion,  i.  158.  The 
three  hundred  there  formed  the 
senate,  160.  Besieged  by  Brnttians, 
was  saved  by  help  from  Syracuse,  iii. 
168.  Ruined  by  tyrants,  485.  Its 
early  history,  514.  Was  taken  by 
the  Bomans  by  a  stratagem,  515. 
Then  overpowered  by  the  revolted 
Bheginians,  515,  540.  Is  entu^ly 
destroyed,  515,  folL 

Ctista},  their  genealogy  frequently  leads 
into  errours,  iiL  178,  folL 

Cuma,  the  expedition  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians against  it,  is  not  fabnlous,  i. 
74.  These  Tyrrhenians  too  are  not 
Etrnscans  but  Italians,  thrust  for- 
ward together  with  barbarian  nations 
by  the  migration  of  other  nations, 
76.  Occupied  by  an  Oscan  colony, 
93.  Independent  of  Capua,  93.  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  much  too 
early;  it  is  not  even  credible  that  it 
was  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony, 
156.    The    fable  of  its    foundati(>ii 
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most  not  be  ezplained  sophistically, 
iii.  178.    Dqwndent  on  Capua,  112. 
After  the  I^atin  war  it  is  in  the  re- 
lation of  amnnicipiam  to  Borne,  144. 
Beoeiyes  prefects  from  Borne,  291. 
The  story  about  the  foundation  of 
Cuma,  177.    Its  history  is  fabulous 
even  as  late  as  the  third  century  of 
Borne,  178.    Its  era  begins  from  the 
time  when  it  became  Oscan,  178,  foil. 
Cnpra,  Tyrriienian  not  Etruscan,  i.  49. 
Cwriata  lex  de  imperio,  the  same  as 
Budoriiaa  patrumy  i.  336.    The  origin 
of  it  was  that  one  tribe  made  the 
election  from  the  other,  and  that  the 
person  elected  was  approved  of  by 
the  one  that  did  not  elect  him;  sub- 
sequently the  third  tribe  also  exprest 
its  acceptance,  341,  foil.  It  afterwards 
remains   a   flkMCf/uuria,  or    a  second 
examination,  342.    l^h  began  with 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  342.    With 
regard  to  the  kings  it  was  the  lex 
regia,  843,  n.  860. 
Cunes  (  Curia),    A  Cnry  ( Cvrid),  con- 
tained one  hundred  householders,  or 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  a 
piece  of  land  or  century  of  one  hundred 
heredia,  ii.  48,  156.     It  contained 
ten  decuries,  157.     The  estates  of 
estinct  houses  fell  to  them,  157, 338. 
The  property  of  an   extinct   cury 
went  to  the  populns,  338.— Assembly 
of  the  Curies:  why  the  votes  were 
taken  according  to  them  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  the  houses, 
i  332.    The  votes  of  the  houses  and 
not  of  single  citizens  were  counted  in 
them,  332.    In  the  houses  the  votes 
only  of  the  patricians  can  have  been 
counted,  332 .    Distribution  of  money 
in  them,  ii  n.  335.    It  was  necessary 
for  a  senatusconsnltum   to  precede 
their  transactions;  they  had  no  other 
right  but  voting  upon  it,  n.    398. 
They  invariably  confirmed   it,  and 
hence  they  are  often  not  mentioned 
at  all,  120,  179,  nn.  254,  891.     This 
confirmation  of  senatusoonsulta  was 
a  mere  formality,  179.    The  election 
of  the  consuls  by  them  prevented  by 
the  tribunes,  1 86.   Their  confirmation 
of  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  must  have  been  abolisht 
before  the  election  of  Volero  Fub- 
Hus,  190.     They  continued  to  exist 
after  the  decemvirate,  tliough  their 
nature  was  materially  altered,  319. 
Appointed  the  censors  according  to 


the  eonstitation  of  311,  ii  887,  397. 

Their  confirmation  of  the  election  by 

the  centuries  was  not  a  mere  form, 
426.  Curies  and  senate  in  oppooticm, 
iii  146.  Their  veto  on  the  decrsea  of 
the  centuries  abolisht,  148.  In  case  of 
plebiscita  it  is  transferred  from  them 
to  the  senate  alone,  i  148,  foil. 
Curio^  is  in  the  field  a  centorio  in  the 

Bomulian  legion,  i  381. 
M*.  Curius    I^tatus,  eonsol   in  the 
year  456,  triumphs  over  the  Samnitw, 
iii  410,  foli    Subdues  the  SabiiieB 
in  a  single  campaign,  408*    As  tri- 
bune  he   breaks   Sie   insolence   of 
Appiu^  Claudius,  412.    Triumvir  for 
the  distribution  of  public  land,  414. 
Possesses  a  farm    in    the    country 
of  the  Sabines,  414.      By  formiag 
a  canal  to  carry  ofiT  the  water  ^ 
lake  VeUnuB,  he  makes  the  cascade  of 
Temi,  415.    Whether  he  may  have 
had  an  influence  upon  Uie  liortea- 
sian  law,  420,  foil.    Appointed  pre- 
tor  in  the  year  463,  in  the  place  of 
Metellus  who  was  killed,  427.    Ce- 
lebrates  an   ovation  over  the  Lb- 
canians,  437.     Consul  in  the  year 
471,  he  forces  the  levy  by  aevcriiy, 
518,  foil.     Conquers  rytrhua  near 
Beneventnm,  520.     His  oontented- 
ness,  557.     Took  only  two  grooms 
with  him  into  the  field,  557.    Dies 
in  the  year  476,  while  he  is  bnildiBg 
a  new  aqueduct,  558. 

Curule  honours, — privilege  of  going  m 
a  chariot  to  the  curia  cannot  ^ve 
belonged  to  the  consular  tribmies  u. 
889. 

Curule  offices,  formerly  accmaaulated, 
but  from  the  year  408  each  could 
only  be  held  separately,  and  one  and 
the  same  could  only  be  held  alter  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  iii.  69.  Hm 
lower  curule  offices  are  in  the  early 
times  not  yet  the  steps  towards  the 
higher  ones,  153,  n,  276. 

Custos  urbis,  proper  title  of  the  warden 
of  the  city,  ii.  1 12,  a.  235.  It  answers 
to  his  duties,  119.  The  preaideiit  in 
the  first  decemvirate,  313. 

Cyclic  years.    See  Tear. 

Cutina,  a  Vestinian  town  taken  by  the 
Bomans,  iii.  192. 

Cydopian  walls  and  immense  archi- 
tectural works  of  nations,  concerning 
which  we  have  no  record,  i.  1 74,  IbU. 

Pymry,  Belgians,  ii523.  The  expe- 
ditions  against   Rome    and  De^ihi 
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ftiicribed  to  them,  524.  Those  in 
lower  Brittany,  did  not  immigrate 
thither  from  Britain  at  a  late  time, 
but  had  been  there  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  ii.  523. 

DAMAfiATUS,  the  tradition  about 
hini  as  ancient  as  the  lay  of  the 
Tanjnins,  i.  357.  Brings  arts  and 
civilisation  into  Etruria,  357.  As 
the  father  of  Tarquinins  Priscus,  he 
ooold  not  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Cypselas:  ho  is  the  personiiica* 
tion  or  the  idea  that  Tyrrhenia  got 
its  civilisation  from  Greece,  374. 
Was  originally  considered  more  an- 
<5ient  than  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiad : — why  regarded  as  a  Co- 
rinthian:— connected  with  Tarqui- 
nins just  as  Pythagoras  was  with 
Numa,  374,  foil. 

Danae,  the  founder  of  Ardea,  indicates 
that  the  Tyrrhenians  belonged  to  tha. 
Danaans,  i.  44, 152. 

Dannia,  during  the  Messapian  war  with 
the  Tarentines,  still  a  kingdom, — 
afterwards  Apulia, — ^was  governed  by 
a  few  towns,  1. 153. 

Daunians,  are  Pelasgians,  i.  152.  Allied 
to  the  Tarentines,  i.  150. 

Daunus,  father  of  Tnmus,  points  to 
'the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni- 
ans, i.  151. 

Ehiyfl  of  meeting  for  the  plebs  and  po- 
pulns  were  different,  ii.  313. 

Debt,  laws  of,  must  have  been  restored 
by  the  dictatorship,  if  they  were 
abolished  before,  i.  573.  Affected  only 
the  plebeians  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patricians,  573.  Reasons  for  the  ple- 
beian order  itself  allowing  them  to 
continue  in  force,  ii.  283.  Continues 
to  affect  them  idone,  even  after  the 
twelve  tables,  332.  Laws  of  debt  of 
the  twelve  tables,  for  debts  which  did 
not  arise  from  a  nexum,  598.  The 
object  was  to  compel  the  debtor,  or 
one  of  those  who  were  in  his  power, 
to  enter  into  a  nexum,  599,  foil. 
Cancelling  of  debts,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  those  who  had  incurred  sla- 
very by  forfeiting  their  pledges,  were 
the  terms  of  the  peace  with  the  com- 
monalty, L  jSlO.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  landed  proprietors  it  is  the 
lesser  evil,  611,  foil.  By  the  legal 
assistance  of  the  state  in  the  year 
403,  iii.  61,  foil.  In  408  it  was  forced 
by  an  insurrection,  67,  foil.;  and  again 


afterwards,  417.  Licinian  law  con- 
cerning debts:  a  just  view  of  it,  19, 
foil.  Postelian  law  about  debts,  155, 
foil.  293,  folL  Abolition  of  slavery 
for  debt,  293,  foil.  Slavery  for  debt 
in  the  private  prison  of  the  creditor, 
ii.  602.  Those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  person  who  was  enslaved  for 
debt,  became  likewise  debtor-slaves, 
i.  579.  Why  debtor-slaves  were  not 
sold  in  Latium,  ii.  n.  1312. 

Decem  primi,  or  decem  principes  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  i.  305.  Originally 
the  first  men  of  each  decury  of  the 
Ramnes,  340.  From  the  time  that 
there  were  consulars,  the  decem  primi 
were  the  ten  oldest  of  them  from  the 
greater  houses,  ii.  115.  These  ten 
consulars  appointed  to  see  the  agra- 
rian law  carried  into  effect,  174,  n. 
380.  In  the  senate  of  the  Latins, 
26.  Embassadors  taken  from  them 
26.  Deputed  to  the  seceded  plebs, 
1609. 

Becemvirate  of  lawgivers,  of  which  five 
were  to  be  named  by  the  plebs,  de- 
manded in  the  Terentilian  rogation, 
ii.  286.     It    is   erroneous    that  the 
plebs  intended  to  assume  the  whole  • 
legislation,  n.  654.    The  decemvirate 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  plebs  re- 
signing their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
board,  311.    As  a  permanent  magis- 
tracy divided  between  the  two  ordcni, 
323.    This  if  even  for  the  patricians 
of  greater  advantage  than  the  contin- 
uance of  the  tribunate,  323.    Meant 
in  the  law  of  L.  Valerius  and  M. 
Horatins,  324.    Six  military  tribunes, 
two  censors,  two  questors  of  blood 
united  into  one  board,  325.    Object, 
a  failure,  327.    It  was  a  synarcliy, 
probably  after  the  model  of  Athens. 
328,  foil  The  decemvirs  would,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  office, 
have  entered  the  senate,  d29>  foil. 
Were  certainly  not  elected  for  one 
year  only;  probably  for  &vo  years, 
330. 
Decemvirate,  the  first,  a  decury  of  in- 
terrexes, — ^probably  the  five  patrician 
magistrates  then  in  office^  and  five 
others,  ii.  312.  One  of  them  as  custt^s 
urbis  is  at  the  head  of  the  state,  313. 
This  office  was  held  in  rotation,  doubt- 
less, every  fifth  day,  like  that  of  the 
interrexes,  314.    Intended  for  legis- 
lation, as  far  as  they  should  think 
proper   to   introduce  equal    rights; 
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other  mattera  reserved  ibr  h  mixt 
bdard,  318.  Term  of  their  office, 
S14.  Their  judicial  Amotions,  n.  7 16. 
Completion  and  ratiflcatioii  of  Uieir 
work,  314,  foU. 

Deeemvirate,  the  second  eompoeed  of 
members  from  both  orders: — it  is 
an  erronoons  opinion  thai  this  also 
was  ao  extraordinary  collegium,  ii. 
328.  Proved,  3S4.  Free  election 
of  it—candidates  who  wish  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  384,  foU.  Al- 
leged agreement  that  none  of  them 
should  receive  an  appeal  from  the 
others,  perhaps  only  means  that  the 
majority  decided,  340.  There  is  pro- 
bably exaggeration  in  the  represen- 
tation of  its  gnUt,  342,  foU.  Must 
have  been  odious  to  the  Bomans. 
because  its  power  produced  lethargy, 
344.  Negotiations  about  their  re- 
signation, 354,  foil.  Compelled  to 
resign,  357.  Why  it  was  never  re- 
stored, iii.  6,  foU. 

Deeemvvri  litibua  judicandU,  were,  in 
all  probability,  originally  presidents 
in  the  court  of  thecentumvirs,  iii.  653, 
foil. 

Decemvirs,  accused  before  the  court  of 
the  plebs,  ii.  369. 

Decemvirs  for  the  Sibylline  books  half 
of  them  taken  from  the  plebeians, 
m.  28. 

M.  Decius,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period  as  Sp.  Icikns,  ii.it.  528. 

F.  Dedns,  saves,  as  tribtme,  the  Boman 
army  in  the  Apennine  passes,  in  the 
year  407,  iii.  121.  His  reward,  122, 
foil.  Consul  in  ^e  great  Latin  war, 
1S9.  Devotes  himself  to  death  in  the 
battle  of  Vesuvius,  136,folL  Different 
traditions  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  died,  a.  451. 

P.  Deciua,  son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  the  victory 
over  the  Samnites  in  the  year  438, 
iii.  249.  Consul  in  489,  285.  Censor 
with  Q.  Fabius  (443),  and  partaker 
in  the  important  reform  of  the  eon- 
sdtution,  320.  The  first  plebeian 
that  was  elected  to  the  augurate 
838.  Was  probably  exempted  from 
the  limitations  concerning  the  re- 
election to  carule  offices,  365.  Con- 
sul in  the  year  449,  he  defeats 
the  Apnlians  near  Maleventmn,  366. 
In  the  year  450  proconsul  for  six 

.  months,  367,  foil  In  451  consul  a 
second  time  with    Q.  Fabius,  374. 


By  his  propitiatoiy  death  he  saves 
the  army  in  the  battle  of  Sentianm, 
383,  foil. 

P.  Dedus,  the  gnndson,  conaol  in  467, 
near  Asculum,  iii  502.  Aoeording 
to  a  tradition  which  Cicero  knows, 
periiapa  from  Ennius,  ho  too  sacri- 
fices himself  in  the  battle  of  Ascuhnn. 
505.  Aecording  to  somo  he  took 
Vohinu  in  482,  54«. 

Docius  Jubelllns,  comaiandor  of  the 
Campanian  legion  in  the  war  againit 
Fyrrhus,  iii.  475.  Makee  Umself 
master  of  Bh^om  by  foroa,  480. 

Declamation  pro  domo,  ignoraaee  of 
its  author,  i!  tu  849.  Hu  falao  opi- 
nion about  the  trial  of  Oeso^iLs. 
663,  and  pretended  recall,  it.  €73. 
About  Cbbso,  Ahala  and  Cincmaacos, 
n.  929l 

Declarations  of  war,  originally  nesohtd 
\ifon  by  the  curies,  iL  n»412.  Fton 
the  institution  of  the  centiirics,  do 
longer  legally  by  the  cariea  abae, 
186.  This  right  of  the  oentuieaie- 
cognised,  427,  foil.  Besolved  apon 
by  the  natres,  ratified  by  the  tribes, 
616,  foil  Against  Veii  refnaed  mil 
satisfaction  was  given  to  the  pkilioMm 
complaints,  438,  and  after  tlia  regu- 
lation of  the  pay,  470,  foU. 

IhctananuSf  lim€$  which  intersecta  the 
cardoj  ii  627.    Jfaxnmw,  628. 

Decurio,  Captain  and  senator  of  a  hoose, 
1319. 

Deditio,  its  meaning,  i«  546.  Fonnnla. 
iLfk345. 

Defeat  of  the  legions  on  the  Soris^  se- 
verely punidit,  iit  499,  m.  870u 

Deities,  are  conoeiTed  in  Roman  theo- 
logy as  male  and  female,  ii  102. 

Del^c  oracle,  ordains  Greek  wootup 
at  Bome,  iii  809. 

Domes,  diffisrence  between  thdr  original 
and  later  numbers,  ii  307. 

Demesnes  of  the  kings  and  tesqdes, 
11.158,11.836.  Of  the  Boman  people, 
cultivated  by  clients,  163. 

Demetrius,  the  Besieger,  oomplaiiia  at 
Bome  about  piracy,  iii  423. 

Democratic  element,  the,  begins  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  at  Bomo  as  oariy  as 
the  first  Funic  war,  iii.  568. 

Democracy,  its  real  signifioatkHi,  su- 
preme power  of  the  ooramfooalty, 
i406. 

Aiiftof ,  meaning  of  it  with  the  Greeks : — 
has  misled  ^onysius  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  plebs,  i  584.    In  Attica  it 
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signified  the  conunonaltv  aj^an  from 
the  honseB,  410.  In  the  fragment 
ni  a  Uw  of  Solon,  in  the  Pandects, 
m  (XNrporation,  m.  963.  At  Athens, 
plebs,  ii.  306,  foU.  Difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  later  num- 
bers of  the  dimes,  307.  Dion,  as 
well  as  Diodoms,  oses  it  for  populns, 
and  both  certainly  £^lowed  Fabios, 
n.  367.  A%ias  and  vX'90of  confennd- 
ed  in  the  account  of  Coriolanns,  n. 
539. 

Demosthenesi,  the  model  of  Cineas^  who 
had  peihajM  heard  him,  iii.  481. 

Denarii,  of  Campaniaa  and  Neapolitan 
coinage,  as  an  eiLpedieat  for  eom- 
merce,  before  a  silver  currenc j  became 
general,  iiL  652* 

Dialects,  the  more  ancient,  the  more 
distinctlj  separated,  L  55. 

Dianas  and  Diana,  son  and  moon^  i. 
367. 

Dicsoarehia,  port-town  of  Coma,  set- 
tlement of  the  Samians,  L  156.  An 
old  Greek  town  in  the  possession  of 
Capua,  iii.  112, 

Dictator,  the  first  is  stated  differently, 
i.  563. 

Dictatorship,  Latin  magistracy,  which 
existed  in  Alba,  in  the  Latin  cities 
and  foir  fdl  Latium,  i.  563,  foU.  Was 
the  earliest  magistracy  in  Latium, 
iL  92.  Why  at  Home  its  term  was 
u  sMmths,  and  why  it  had  twenw- 
four  lictOTs:    at  first  probably  diffe- 

.  rent  from  the  office  of  magister  vo- 
pull  ^— object  of  this  office,  L  564.  di- 
rected against  the  commonalty:  the 
houses  obtained  afterwards  the  right 
of  i^peal  to  their  equals,  565.  From 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  abolisht 
as  an  essential  office,  hence  its  re- 
lations snd  its  power  quite  obscure 
to  the  later  Bomans,  565.  It  was 
not  till  that  period  that  the  dictator 
was  appointed  arbitrarily  by  the  coU' 
sttls,  566.  Originally  be  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  and  appointed  by 
the  popultts,  567,  aad  then  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  imperium  from  the  ca- 
ries, 568.  Frequently  the  election  by 
the  senate  only  is  mentioned,  iL  n. 
1254.  How  the  election  by  the  curies 
became  superfluous  and  was  abolisht, 
and  how  the  usurpation  of  the  consuls 
in    appointing   them    arose,  i.  569. 

.  It  was  only  pretoriaus  that  could  be 

.  elected:  consequently  those  also  who 
had  been  prsatores  urbani,  but  not 


yet  consuls,  569.  TraxislEerced  to  the 
plebeians^  iii.  47.  Frequently  re- 
peated in  order  to  keep  down  the 
claims  of  the  plebeians  by  force,  49. 
Depends  upon  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  senate,  246>  607. 

t)ies  Aliensis,  was,  according  to  the  an- 
cient calendar,  both  po9tnaie  idua  and 
a.  (L  xvii,  KaL  SexL  ii.  n.  1179. 

Dies  fasti,  eourt-days.  Their  number, 
like  that  of  the  nundines,  remains 
even  in  the  twelvemonths'  year;  then 
increast,  iii.  314. 

Diets,  probably  continuad  to  be  held  by 
the  conquered  Italicans,  iii.  529,  folL 

Difference  in  the  accounts  about  the 

.  campaign  of  the  year,  452^  iii.  288, 
foil.  About  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  by  Pyrrhus,  a.  872.  Of 
the  alleged  attempt  to  poison  I^r- 
rhus»  508,  a.  890.  Of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mutinous  Campanian  le- 
gion, 541,  foil.  a.  983.  Of  the  events 
of  the  years  487  and  488,  a.  1059, 
582,  foil 

Diocles  of  Peparethus,  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
legend  about  Ronmlus,  L  212. 

Diodorus,  emended,  (v.  82),  ii.  a.  tl60. 
— (xiv.,  98)ii.n.  1079.— (xiy.  98),  n. 
1086.— (XIV.  101),  L  n.  303,— (XIV. 
113),  ii.  n.  1186.  (xiv.  117>  n. 
1225.— (XV.  61),  ».  1324.  — (Exc. 
de  sent.  p.  4),  i  n.  77. — Gape  in  book 
xiv.  between  chapters  113  and  114,  ii. 
a.  1127.  Doubts  as  to  whether  he 
could  have  written  «ti  'Ptikfuip  in- 
stead of  ^  'P^/M?,  a.  1225.  The  manu- 
script from  which  the  extant  manu- 
scripts have  been  derived  was  da- 
maged, and  the  gaps  plastered  over 
by  somebody,  ».  861.  His  era  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  269.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  513, 
foil.    Has  only  one  year  of  anarchy, 

.  a.  1249.  Leaves  out  after  331  five 
magisterial  years  for  the  purpose  of 
rel&ng  the  capture  under  Ol.  98. 2^ — 
returns  in  his  xv.  book  to  the  chrono- 
logy, according  to  which  the  military 
tribunes  of  365  fall  in  01.  99,  3.  ii. 
562,  a.  869.  Crowds  a  great  many 
events  in  the  pretended  year  of  the 
conquest,  because  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing ones  he  repeats  the  magis- 
trates, n.  1288.  Borghesi  has  pointed 
out  this  repetition,  a.  124  L  Dif- 
fers from  Livy,  iiL  231,  233,  237. 
Altogether  different  in  the  history 
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of  the  jear  437,  244.  So  also  in  the 
year  439,  iii.  250,  folL  257,  261,  279. 
His  aocoont,  probably  from  Fabias, 
is  more  credible  than  that  of  Livy, 
227.  '  His  narrative  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Samnite  war  is  lost, 
357.  His  Fasti,  n.  395.  His  text 
frequently  corrupt,  and  the  gaps  in  it 
covered  over,  n.  297.  An  emenda- 
tion in  Diodoms  (zx.  26),  defended, 
II.  429.  Emended  (zz.  90),  it.-  458. 
(xx.  35),  M.  488.  He  had  speeches 
in  the  history  of  Fyrrhus  which  is  not 
usual  with  mm,  n.  848. 

Diomedian  islands,  reckoned  to  belong 
to  Ombrica,  i.  144. 

Diomedes,  traditions  about  him  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  i.  151. 

Dion  Cassius,  relies  upon  Fabius,  ii,  12. 
A  conjecture  about  Ezc.  de  sentent. 
p.  161,  H.  802.  Exc.  de  sentent. 
p.  152,  emended^  n.  910.  Entirely 
mdependent  of  LiTy,  iii.  426.  living 
in  a  degenerate  a^  he  was,  indeed, 
without  belief  in  virtue,  but  he  him- 
self was  not  a  bad  man,  n.  846.  He 
declares  the  cruel  death  of  Begulus  to 
be  a  mere  fable,  599. 

Dionysius  of  HaJicamassus,  emended, 
(i.  19),  L  ».  7.  — (i.  74),  n.  656  — 
(ii.  47),  II.  Il43.-<r7.  14),  n.  1079. 
— (iv.  15),  II.  978.— (v.  61),  ii.  «. 
21.— (vi.  45),  i.  ».  1331.— (vm.  19), 
ii  II.  593. — (ix.  41),  m.  602.  (x. 
48),  11.  497.  — Completed  (vi.  69), 
n.  247.  —  Conjecture  (on  ix.  69), 
n.  260.  Erroneous  addition  (vi. 
69\  refuted,  L  n.  1345.  Corrupt  (i. 
34),  fi.  273.  Correctly  emended  by 
Gelenius  (vin.  87),  ii.  n.  410. — As 
far  as  Appian  was  able  to  abridge 
him,  and  Plutarch  in  his  Camillns, 
his  narrative  is  to  be  considered  as 
preserved  :^«xtracts  which  Mai  has 
pubh'sht,  n.  916.  Misunderstands 
the  plebiscita,  which  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  patres,  220,  folL 
When  he  wrote  the  second  book,  he 
believed  that  the  decrees  of  the  curies 
originated  with  them,  and  went  to  the 
senate  only  to  be  sanctioned,  n.  500; 
he  afterwards,  however,  took  the  right 
view  of  the  matter,  ii.  393.  He  con- 
stantly looks  for  the  aristocracy  in  the 
centuries,  179.  He  therefore  supposes 
that  the  demos,  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  senate  was  sent  to  be 
ratified,  was  no  other  than  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  223.    Looks 


upon  the  curies  as  demoeratacal,  181 » 
222,  and  therefore  uses  the  oontraiy 
expression,  n.  417,  425.  Often  per- 
verts the  most  genuine  accounts  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  them  ac- 
cording to  ideas  esssentiiJly  wroog, 
13.  flaoed  the  GkUlic  immigration 
into  Italy  in  Ol.  97,  513.  Sap- 
poses  that  Clusinm  had  been  their 
goal,  513,  folL  Appears  to  have 
added  the  document  about  the  Ia- 
tin  alliance  afVer  he  had  finidit  his 
work,  50.  Differs  from  Ltvy,  iii. 
M.  313.  Is  often  supplied  by  Ap- 
pian, 353.  Has  an  exemplary  pre- 
cision in  his  expressions,  259,  ».  321. 
Concerning  the  time  of  the  diaage 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  be  is 
most  decidedly  mistaken,  343.  Mai*s 
Exceipta  from  him  are  without  any 
great  value,  and  have  been  akered 
in  various  ways,  ii.  934.  For  the 
history  of  the  war  with  Vyrshui 
he  used  eontemponuy  anthori&es,  u, 
844. 

Dionysius  of  S^racnse^  was  mentioaed 
in  the  chromdes  in  the  ace  of  Co- 
riolanus,  on  account  of  his  hanring 
presented  com  in  344,  ii.  n.  200.  Af- 
fords assistance  daring  the  scarcity 
in  344, —OL  94,  2,-667.  Pi- 
ratical expedition  ^against  Pyrgi, 
493.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  me 
GaulB,  iii.  75,  180.  A  dangenns 
enemy  for  the  Greek  towns  in  Somheni 
Italy,  160.  Especially  dangerous  to 
the  Neapolitans,  180. 

JEHacedere,  to  go  awaj,  ii.  r.  478. 

Discount  business,  is  in  the  earliest 
times  foreign  to  the  Bomana,  xii.  59. 

Disturbances  down  to  the  Lidnian  law, 
arose  from  the  impoveiisht  oondi* 
tion  of  the  people,  whieh  was  the 
consequence  of  the  GaUic  oonqneat, 
ii.  596. 

Ditch  of  the  Qnirites,  fortified  between 
the  Cfldian  and  the  Aventine,  i. 
391. 

Divorce,  was  in  the  early  times  noi 
so  unusual  among  the  Romans  as 
it  appears  according  to  the  eomnHin 
accounts,  iii  354,  foil.  It  was  pos- 
sible even  in  consecrated  marriages, 
354,  foil.  i.  n.  635.  Punishment  in- 
flicted for  it,  explained  from  the  rate 
of  interest,  iii.  60. 

Diyllus,  an  historian,  his  woi^  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  iii.  a.  296. 
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Docomeiits,  original,  were  the  aoarces 
of  late  Ghreek  historiaus,  L  248.  Verj 
few  were  preserved  at  Borne  iTom 
the  ancient  times,  as  far  as  they  are 
mentioned,  248,  folL 
F.  Dolabella,  completely  defeats  the 
Senonians  in  the  year  463,  iii.  429, 
and  probably  in  the  same  year,  in 
coignnction  with  Cn.  Domitios,  the 
Boians  on  lake  Vadimo  also,  429. 
Embassador  to  ii^rrrhns,  900. 

Dolopiansy  were  Pelasgians,  i.  31. 

DommiOy  table-yessels  of  noble  metal, 
the  expression  explained,  iii  ».  1022. 

Cn.  Domitias,  sues  for  the  Comle  edile* 
ship  together  with  Cn.  Flavins,  iii  317. 
Consul  in  463  he  defeats  the  Boians, 
429.  '  In  the  year  466  he  is  the  first 
plebeian  censor  who  oonclades  Uie 
Insirum,  556. 

DoSy  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  repaid  in  cases  pf  divorce, 
iu.  60,  foil  ft.  110. 

Doigat,  his  explanation  of  Livy  (n.  23) 
is  the  only  correct  one,  i.  n.  1274. 

Diepana,  from  the  year  495  it  forms 
U^gether  with  LiiybaBttm  the  only 
possession  of  the  Cartbaffinians  in 
Sicily,  iii  598.  Great  ddeat  of  the 
Romans  in  its  harbonr,  605,  foU. 

Drion,  the  Greek  name  for  Garganns, 
i.  146. 

Droath,  twice,  ii  506. 

C.  Doilins,  consul  in  486,  goes  with 
the  fleet  to  Sicily,  iii.  576.  Invents 
the  boarding-bridges  and  hooks,  577, 
foil.  Gains  a  brilliant  naval  victory 
off  Myla,  578,  foU.  The  honours  of 
his  triumph,  and  after  it,  579. 

M.  Duilius,  ex-tribune,  his  advice  to 
the  commonalty,  U.  355.  His  ple- 
biscitum  concerning  the  election  of 
consuls,  360.  Another  against  the 
creation  of  ma^strates  without  ap- 
peal, and  the  omission  of  the  elections 
of  tribunes,  369. 

Duker  had  more  than  any  one  else 
the  vocation  to  write  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  iii.  n.  568. 

Awa0T<fa,  ii.  184. 

Hvwaroi,  the  patricians  in  Dion,  ii.  182, 
n.  401. 

JhioetmcmmOf  it  was  not  this  expression 
which  the  Grammarian  in  Gellins 
found  fault  with,  ii.  563. 

Duration  —  of  the  four  cities  destined 
by  fate:  of  the  Latin  Tioy  3  years, 
of  Lavinium  30,  of  Alba  300,  of 
Rome  3000,  i.  199.  Of  life,  according 


to  Roman  theology,  444.  Of  the  life 
of  the  gods,  limited,  according  to 
Etruscan  theology,  137. 

Duris,  had  written  aboat  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  iii.  n.  296.  Stated  the  loss 
of  the  Gaub  near  Sentinum  as  enor- 
mously great,  385. 

Duronia,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
nium,  conquered  by  C.  Papirius, 
iii.  392. 

Duumviri  novates,  first  elected  in  436, 
iii.  241.  In  the  first  Punic  war  this 
office  had  ceast,  313. 

Duumoiri  perdudlioniB  and  of  the  Si- 
byUine  lx>ok8  for  the  first  two  tribes, 
i.  304.  Those  of  the  Sibylline  books 
may,  however,  have  represented  the 
greater  and  lesser  houses,  instead  of 
the  tribes,  503. 

EARTHQUAKE,  of  Taysetus,  when 
it  happened  in  n.  626.  In  the  year 
319  in  the  Roman  ^strict,  505.  In 
the  year  484,  iii.  560. 

Eoetra,  its  situation — ^place  of  congress 
of  the  Volsdans  on  the  skirts  of  liie 
hills,  ii  93. 

Ecetranians,  conclude  peace  in  287, 
which  they  kept  till  290,  ii.  247. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  death  of  Ro- 
mulus, L  234,  n.  641.  About  the  year 
350,251,11.675. 

Ecnomus,  sreat  naval  victory  of  the 
Romans  Siere  in  the  year  490,  iii.  583, 
foU. 

Ediles  of  the  commonalty,  their  office 
was  probably  older  than  the  treaty 
of  the  sacred  mountain: — their  func- 
tions, i.  620,  folL  Sicinius  and  L. 
Brutus  were  probably  the  first  ediles 
elected  by  the  tribes,  ii.  232.  Ac- 
cusers before  the  people  in  cases  of 
unlawful  possession  of  the  public  do- 
main, iii.  13,  91.  14.  Their  relation 
to  the  curule  ediles  an  inexplicable 
mystery,  41,  foil. 

Edileship,  curule,  the  true  hittoiy  of 
its  institution,  iii.  33,  foil.  At  first 
divided  between  the  two  estates,  36, 
42.  Its  real  nature  as  a  criminal 
court,  37,  foil.  This  continues  to 
some  extent  even  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  trUmviri  eapiialea,  38, 
foU. 

Egeria,  situation  of  her  grove,  i.  n. 
658. 

Egeste  (Segesta),  receives  the  Romans 
within  its  wails  in  the  first  Punic 
war,   iii.    569.      Besieged    by    tho 
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CarthftgJaianB,  67^>  Believed  by  tbe 
Bomaus,  679.  After  the  war  free  and 
exempt  from  taxes,  617.  ReoeiTes 
preMiits  in  land8»  617. 

^ypt,  peiiiaiw  the  011)7  oountiy  ia  an- 
cieat  hifltcfy  which  did  not  derive  its 
name  from  a  nation,  L  n.  12.  The 
Carthaginiaiifl  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
dadiBg  the  Romans  from  the  trade 
with  Egypt,  prohibited  them  from 
going  sOttUi  of  the  HqrmiBftn  pro- 
montOTY*  L  534. 

Elea,  settlement  of  the  Phocoians: — ^its 
Intellectiial  importance,  k  159.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  embassy  of  the  Ita- 
lietes  to  Fyerhns,  iii.  445. 

Elections,  those  made  by  the  caries  are 
ascribed  to  the  senate  alone,  ii.  180. 
Those  of  the  centuries  were  under  tiie 
control  of  the  presidents,  who  accepted 
M>  votes  for  plebeians^-Hnlior  mean» 
to  exclude  them,  435,  folL  Law  con- 
cerning elections  set  aside  after  the 
death  of  Sp.  CsMius,  178.  Afford  in 
the  eyes  of  theBomansno  sure  meant 
.  for  finding  out  the  most  able  men, 
iii.  330.  They  are  only  an  expedient  for 
potting  aman  is  his  place* 389  a.  567. 
Law  of  Fabitts  and  Dnmsus  concerning 
elsctioiis,  826.  The  necessary  ob- 
jects of  such  a  law  and  the  means 
prescribed  by  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances, 827.  In  the  fifth  centozy 
the  armies  always  iBtoraed.  hMBe  to 
the  elections,  330,  n.  554. 

Eiepbants  of  P^irhns,  firiglitened  by  fire- 
twands,  iii.  505.  According  to  JSIian, 
by  swine,  si.  681.  BiglS  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  Bomaos  near  Be- 
neventum,  52a  They  afford  the 
means  of  estimatiDg  a  victory,  as 
actiUfiry  does  at  presenty  572.  The 
Carthaginians  first  kam  tboir  right 
Bse  through  Xanthippos,.  590.  Li 
the  victory  of  Pauormus  104  were 
taken,  and  killed  at  Borne  in  the  cir- 
cus, 597,  folL 

BliSy — changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
fustic  population  to  the  houses,  i.  n. 
975.  Its  territory  divided  into  twelve 
phyke  of  which  four  were  lost,  418, 
ii.  317. 

Elpenor,  his  tomb  aft  Circeii,  L  186. 

Elymians,  were  Trojans,  i.  170.  Ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus  th^  came  from 
Italy,  170. 

Emancipation  of  children,  its  principal 
cause  was  the  fear  of  an  addictio, 
i.  580. 


Embassies  of  the  Greeks,  ccmsisted 
usually  of  the  heads  of  both  parties, 
liL  445,  n.  77a 

Embassy  of  the  Bomaas,  to  Athens  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  iBformatioD 
about  its  laws  is  historically  certain, 
iL  304,  foU.  To  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon  is  not  incredible,  iii.  169. 
Of  the  Samnites  to  Bome  for  peace, 
208,  foil.  Of  the  Bomaas  to  ISfi- 
daurus,  to  fetch  .Aciilapins,  408.  a. 
690.  .  To  the  Ganls  m  the  year  463, 
427.  The  embassy  to  Tareatum 
shamefolly  iaaolted,  440^  folL  The 
embassy  to  I^rrhua  in  Epims  coo* 
.sisted,  it  appean,  only  of  Italian 
Greeks,  and  not  of  Italioaaa,  445. 
That  of  Cineas  ia  placed  by  aooie 
after  that  of  Fabricius,  a.  844.  !>■- 
bassy  of  Fabricius  to  Pyrrhua»  for 
the  exchange  of  the  prisoBei%  500, 
foil.  Of  Fabias  Guiges  and  olhsn 
to  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus,  548. 

BmigratioR  to  a  place,  with  which  there 
was  no  municipium  did  not  eoasti- 
totea  real  exiliam,  ii.  63. 

Enna,  invites  the  Gaitfaaginiana,  iii.  580. 
In  488,  it  is  reconquered  by  the  B(>- 
mans,  582. 

Ennius»  emended,  L  m,  47,  32i.  His 
account  of  Ilia  and  the  twina»  9ia 
He  despises  the  native  poetry  of 
the  Bomans,  259,  foil.  Ilaoea  the 
foundation  of  Bome  330  y^axB  after 
the  arrival  of  .£neas,  269,  folL,  and 
the  time  from  his  anival  in  years  of 
ten  months,  284.  One  of  Ms  waes 
explained,  n.  639.  His  woitli  as  a 
poet  :~>from  what  part  of  his  work  we 
might  have  formed  the  best  jodgment 
upon  him,  n,  643. 

Bntella,  subdued  by  rumpfljiUn*^  iii. 
113. 

Ephotns,  mistakes  the  character  of  the 
Pelasf^ans  as  a  distinct  people,  L  S8w 

Epidemic  diseases,  ii  506.  l^iat  of 
282  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
272,  foU,  Thoseof327  and  363  were 
cutaneous  diseases: — the  small  pox? 
That  in  the  army  of  Himilco  in  351 : — 
measles?  509,  foU.  That  of  343  in 
Africa  and  Sicily  perhaps  of  the  same 
kind,  610.  That  of  450  in  Boac^ 
ill.  388,  397,  foU.  It  was  a  typhns, 
407.  Those  of  the  yean  481  aad 
482,  560.  In  the  army  which  be- 
sieged lilybsenm,  604. 

Epirots,  Herodotus  alone  reckons  them 
among  the  Greeks  in  opposition  to 
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all  other  writers,  i.  27.  Tfavf  were 
Pelasgiant,  SO.  Not  Greeks,  yet 
skin  to  the  Greeks,  lii.  450.  Called 
theniMhes  perba{>8  Gneoi,  451.  The 
number  (Mf  their  tribes  is  fourteen,  452. 
It.  787.  Their  race  hae  entirely  4is- 
appMred,  453.     They  Itred  in  open 

.  places,  anciTihaed,  453.  Kingly  go- 
vernment among  them,  454.  Were 
fisuthfnl  to  Pyrrhns,  463.  Oondoeted 
dierasetros  wkhont  restmint  at  Ta- 
rentam,  475. 

Bphms,  its  earlieBt  and  its  later  boun- 
daries, iii.  450.  Threatened  by  the 
Gauls,  507.  Genealogy  of  its  royal 
fiunily  as  nncertain  as  that  of  the 
Roman  kings,  456.  There  is  iti  it 
also  a  gap  of  two  centuries,  456. 

Equality,  of  the  citU  condition  of  indi- 
yidnals  by  Ae  deoomriral  legislation, 
it  331,  although  not  without  excep- 
tions, 331.  Of  the  two  orders,  was 
one  of  tiie  objects  of  the  Terentilian 
rogation,  266. 

B(}ae8triaa  Censns,  of  one  miiUon  of 
ases  docs  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Serrius,  i.  436,  438.  The 
diminution  of  it  was  only  dishonor- 
able to  the  descendants  of  plebeian 
knights  when  it  happened  throngh 
their  own  fault,  438;  yet  a  certain 
amount  of  property  must  have  been 
tixt,  which  obliged  persons  to  serve 
as  hocsemen,  439.  PSrobaUy  existed 
as  early  as  the  Hamiibalian  war,  iii. 
847,  and  was  fixt  at  one  million  of 
ases  in  the  censorship  of  Fabins  and 
Decins,  327. 

Equestrian  Centuries,  twelve  of  Servius 
Tullins,  formed  out  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  eommonaky,  i.  435, 
foil.  As  to  the  patricians,  who  were 
in  the  mx  guffragia^  wealth  was  not 
taken  into  considersden,  436. 

Equites.    See  Knights. 

Era,  upon  what  its  use  depends,  i  262. 
Different  ones  suited  to  different 
countries.  Eras  from  the  foundation 
of  a  town  were  customary  in  other 
places  of  Italy,  but  at  Kome  not 
before  Augustus,  236.  Post  rtgts 
eseaoUM,  on  the  contrary,  firequently 
used,  263,  foil.  The  era  from  the 
dedication  of  the  capital  mixt  up  with 
that  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
266,  foil.  It  was  indicated  by  the  an- 
nnal  nail  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  on  the  ides  of  September,  500. 


Brarians,  were  oHginaHy  those  wliom 
the  censors  had  removed  ftotSL  any 
rank,  ii.  399.  Bid  not  serve  in  the 
logons:  hence  St  was  fair,  that  a 
higher  tribute  was  exacted  from  them, 
L  472.  They  were  not  entitled  to 
{yrovide  themsdves  with  a  panoply, 
475.  The  Ur9r€Kus  and  Cn^i  were 
comprehended  under  this  name  at 
Rome,  li«  55.  They  were  adihitted 
into  1^  tribes  bjjr  the  decemvirs, 
319.    From  the  tmie  that  the  tribes 

•  contained  tiie  whole  nation,  a  pstri- 
<nan  too,  when  lie  had  inctmed  hx^lla^ 
might  be  placed  among  the  erarians, 
402.  nieir  admission  into  die  piebs 
jealoasljr  refused,  iii.  296.  Were 
united  in  corporations  of  their  own, 
997.  They  vote  in  the  centuries, 
321.  In  the  ftfth  century  their 
nnm%er  increast  considerably  and 
dangerously,  323.  By  the  law  of 
Fabms  and  Dectus  concerning  elec< 
laons  they  were  excluded  from  the 
comitia  of  llie  centuries,  326,  foil. 

Eratosthenes,  in  his  time  tradition  was 
miact  up  with  hlstoiy,  iii.  178. 

Erhessus,  affords  stores  to  the  Romans 
in  Sicily»  iii.  571.  Falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Oasthaginians  by  treach- 
ery, 571. 

£rror,  perhaps  instead  of  deUetwtn^  in 
Livy  (Tifi.  6),  iii  n.  569. 

Esoteric  books,  what  they  were,  i.  n.  439. 

SsqttiliB»,  Servius  erected  buildings  and 
increast  the  popnlation  there,  i.  893, 
foH.    Ito  different  hills,  ii.  66. 

Ethnic  adjectives,  various  terminations 
of  iii.  %,  358. 

'^Eli'M ,  for  ^A4t  gOM  likewise,  i.  n.  450. 

Etruri,  the  simple  form  ofEtmsci ,  i .  1 1 2 . 

Bb'uria,  territories  of  the  soverain  towns : 
— clientship  of  the  country  people,  i. 

121.  Scarcely  a  dofubtiul  trace  of  a 
free  plebs,  121.  Hence  the  weakness 
of  the  states,  128.  The  magnates 
formed  the  representative  assembly 

122.  Its  proep^ty  and  wealth  until 
Sylla,  135,  foH.  140.  Its  fbte  after 
Sylla's  victory,  10.  Its  connexion 
with  Rome  may  be  conndered  as  his- 
torical, but  its  conquest  by  L.  Tar- 
quinins  Priscus  does  not  follow  f)-om 
it,  379.  Was  not  so  impenetrably  se- 
parated from  the  Roman  territory  as 
Livy  represents  it,  iii.  279,  foil.  Is 
systematically  ravaged  by  L.  Scipio, 
363.  After  the  year  466,  it  enjoyed 
rest  and  peace  for  two  hundred  year«. 
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483.  The  conmmnication  by  land 
between  it  and  Borne  cannot  have 
been  altogether  impossible,  279,  folL 

Etruscan,  origin  of  the  Romans,  has 
being  presomed  rashly,  L  884.  Mnch 
that  passes  for  Etroscan  is  TVrrhe- 
nian :— other  things  may  be  explained 
from  external  influence^  885.  An- 
nals, 187.  Aichitectaral  works  ex- 
ecated  by  bondmen,  129.  Their 
style  is  not  exclnsiyely  peculiar  to  the 
Etruscans,  180.  Their  books  still 
read  at  the  time  of  Lucretius,  n,  841. 
Hiatorians,  Flaocus  and  CsBcina,  116. 
Inscriptions  show  no  trace  of  any 
rhythm,  135.  Arts  ennobled  by  those 
of  the  Greeks,  188.  Their  similarity 
to  those  of  Tuscan  art  in  the  middle 
ages,  184.  The  Etrusean  style  con- 
tinues to  be  yery  severe  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century;  does  not 
become  softer  till  afterwards,  184. 
Literature  and  language  studied  by 
the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  141. 
Nation,  its  decline,  189.  Alphabet, 
186.  Language  has  no  affinity  with 
any  other;  up  to  the  present  time  only 
about  two  words  inade  out,  n,  842. 
Cities  were  united  only  by  slender 
ties,  but  not  at  feud  with  each  other 
126.  Sciences  of  astronomy  and 
aruspexes,  187,  folL  Taught  in 
their  schools  for  priests,  187.  Num- 
bers, remnant  of  hieroglyphics,  186. 
Twelve  cities  south  of  the  Apennines, 
117,  foil.  Maritime  towns  continue 
to  have  a  navy  perha^  down  to  the 
second  Samnite  war,  in.  288. 

Etruscans,  time  of  their  greatness,  i. 
109.  Little  valued  by  ue  ancients, 
incomparably  more  by  Uie  modems, 
109.  Absurdities  of  that  which  has 
been  written  about  their  language 
and  history,  110.  They  are  as  little 
Tyrrhenians  as  the  English  are 
Britons,  110.  Pretended  Lydian  de- 
scent rejected  by  Dionysins,  88.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Etruscans:  Reetians  and 
several  other  Alpine  nations  beloag 
to  them,  1 18.  It  was  not  after  the 
Gallic  migration  that  they  first  took 
possession  of  the  Rsslian  Alps,  113, 
but  rather  spread  firom  thence  over 
all  Italy,  114.  Before  the  Gallic 
migration  they  appear  to  have  in- 
habited also  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  even  as  far  as  Alsace,  ii.  525. 
Their  migration  from  the  north  has 
been  thrown   into   oblivion  by  the 


descent  of  the  Tyrrlieniaiis  from 
Lydia  which  has  been  amilied  to 
them,  i.  116.  Boundaries  betwtm 
them  and  the  Ugnriaos,  117.  llieir 
towns  which  maintained  themsdves 
north  of  the  Po*  117.  Their  great- 
ness iaUs  in  the  third  centmr  of 
Rome,  76.  Their  progress  into  miy, 
177.  At  one  time  thej  ruled  at 
Rome,  886.  The  recoUeetioa  of  that 
^me  is  studiously  efilaoed,  387.  Their 
dominion  thrown  off,  560L  Their 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Carthage 
129.  Men  enlisted  from  among  than 
serve  in  the  Punic  aimies,  129.  Tliey 
were  familiar  with  the  Greek  legends, 
183.  Calumniated  by  Theopompos, 
141.  Their  naval  power  broken  \ij 
ffiero,128.  Are  surprisingly  peaedal 
towarda  Rome  after  the  Gallic  cab- 
mity,iii274.  Thereasonofitwaathe 
very  danger  of  the  Gaula,  275.  Tike 
up  amis  too  late,  276.  Plrepare  for 
war  as  eariy  as  the  year  486,  276. 
Eight  in  438  near  Sutriom  witfaoK 
deciding  anything,  278.  Are  defeat- 
ed near  Pemsia  and  perfaape  also  oa 
lake  Vadimo,  280,  284.  In  489  they 
obtained  a  truce,  285,  and  seem 
to  have  prolonged  it  from  year  to 
year,  286,  359.  Turned  the  invad- 
ing Gbuils  upon  Rome  by  moner, 
288.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
Samnite  war  they  are  at  open  war 
with  Rome,  868.  The  triumph  of 
Fulvitts  over  them  according  to  the 
Fasti  in  448  is  surprising,  863.  They 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Seotimm, 
381.  In  the  year  452,  L.  Foetomios 
triumphs  over  them,  405.  In  the 
year  463  they  ally  themselTeB  with 
the  Gauls  a^inst  Rome,  426.  In 
465,  Q.  Mardus  triumphs  over  then, 
480.  Peace  is  granted  to  them  by 
the  Romans  on  very  favourable  terms 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
part  in  the  war  with  i^pnrfaos,  431, 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  Socii 
Ladni,  432. 

Euchir  and  Engrammna,  i.  857. 

Euganeans,  L  167. 

Entropiua,  according  to  iHiat  view  he 
calculates  the  time  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  to  the  fbondation  of 
Rome,  i.  271.  Is  very  inaccaxate  in 
his  expressions,  ilL  401. 

Evander,  the  tradition  about  him  is 
PeUsgian,  i.  86.  lAtinna  in  another 
form,  89. 
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Exilinm  is  nothing  bat  making  use  of 

,  the  manicipium,  it  63.  It  became, 
however  a  real  banishment  and 
panishment  just  before  Cicero's  con- 
salship,  fi.  929.  Ck>ald  be  chosen  as 
long  as  sentence  had  not  been  past, 
64,  It.  127. 

Bxiliam  jnstam,  iL  129. 

£xttl,  was  prevented  from  returning  as 
a  rauniceps  by  being  nnder  a  ban, 
ii.  65.  Tlie  retam  of  exiles  a  great 
evil,  240.  Were  probably  recalled 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
Gaals,  575. 

Exnlandi  jus,  ii.  n.  126. 

FABII,  of  Beraos,  1 222. 

Fabii,  traces  of  the  existence  of  their 
family  commentaries,  iL  8.  Heraclids, 
184.  Their  uninterrapted  consnl- 
ahips  cannot  have  been  accidental, 
bat  mast  have  been  the  conseqaence 
of  a  compact  by  which  one  place  in 
the  office  was  secored  to  them,  175, 
178.  They  were  Sabines,  it.  381. 
Become  reconciled  to  the  plebs,  168. 
They  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
Cremora:  it  was  not  merely  a  mili- 
tary po8t,  193.  Tradition  about  the 
preservation  of  only  one:  he  was  not 
a  boy — ^the  namber  of  306  is  only 
to  be  understood  of  men  capable  of 
hearing  arms,  194.  Not  all  patricians, 

194,  folL  Day  of  their  leaving  Rome; 
they  probably  lived  on  the  Quirinal, 

1 95.  Ovid  confounds  the  day  of  their 
departure  with  that  of  their  destruc- 
tion, ».  441.  The  Fabii  on  the 
Oremera,  200.  Their  defeat  on  the 
18th  of  Qumctilis,  201.  Two  tra- 
ditions about  it,  20 1 ,  foil.  Sacrificed, 
202.  In  Diodorus  they  perish  in  a 
battle,  a.  457.  Three  sons  of  M.  Am- 
bustus  according  to  tradition  sent  to 
the  Gauls  before  Clusium,  531,  foil. 

Fabios,  who  fooght  as  ambassador 
before  Clusium,  was  not  a  consular 
tribune  himself  but  the  son  of  one, 
ii.  536. 

Oteso  Fabius,  as  questor,  impeacht  Sp. 
Cassins,  ii.  168.  His  second  consul- 
ship not  confirmed  by  the  centuries, 
188.  Deserted  by  his  army,  196. 
His  third  consulship  bestowed  by  the 
centuries,  189.  He  demands  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  in 
vain,  192.  At  difference  with  the 
Oligarchs  he  marches  to  the  Oe- 
mera,  193,  195. 


C.  Fabius,  master  of  the  knights  in  the 
year  434,  in  the  place  of  Q.  Aulius 
who  was  slain  iii.  230. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor,  punts  the  temple  of 
Salus  for  Junius  Bubulcus,  iii.  356. 

M.  Fabius,  his  second  consulship,  ii  188. 
Besisms  in  order  not  to  hold  any  ille- 
gal dection,  189.  Campaign  a^inst 
the  Veientines,  197.  Bloody  victoiy 
without  a  triumph,  198. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  father-in-law  of 
L.  Lidnius  Stolo,  iii.  2.  Is  to  be 
distinguish  from  the  interrez  of  the 
same  name  in  394,  n,  85. 

Num.  Fabius,  son  of  the  painter,  em- 
bassador to  Ftolemy  PhiUidelphus, 
ii.  a.  999. 

Q.  Fabius  Fictor,  wrote  for  the  Greeks; 
the  accusation  of  his  partiality  to  the 
Romans  is  unfair,  ii  8.  His  con- 
ception of  the  constitution  was  ab- 
solutely correct,   12.    Diodorus  has 

.  taken  his  Roman  history  from  him 
a.  367.  His  era  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  i  268.  Placed  the  taking 
of  Rome  in  01  99,  3,  ii  562.  Count- 
ed the  year  of  the  first  plebeian  con- 
sulship as  the  eighteenth  irom  the 
taking  of  the  city,  562,  foil. 

Q.  Fabius,  his  victorious  campaign 
against  the  Volscians,  ii  176.  Be- 
stows the  spoils  of  it  upon  the  curies, 
177.  Second  consulship,  186.  Falls 
in  tiie  battle  against  the  Veientines, 
191, 193v 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  law  concerning  the 
succession  of  curule  offices,  iii.  69, 
Biagister  equitum  in  the  dictatorship 
of  L.  Fapirius  Cursor,  192.  Con- 
quers near  Imbrivium  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  dictator,  and  against  his 
command,  193.  Flees  to  Rome  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Papirius,  194. 
Consul  in  the  year  426,  200.  His 
triumph  is  doubtful,  n.  350.  In  427 
he  conducts  a  brilliant  campaign  with 
the  Apulian  army,  201.  Dictator  in 
the  year  433,  227,  foil.    Saves  his 

«  son-in-law  A.  Atilius  from  the  charge 
of  treachery  at  Sora,  228.  He  is  de- 
feated near  Lautulss,  228.  folL  In 
the  year  435  a  dictatorship  is  incor- 
rectly attributed  to  him,  237.  He  is 
victorious  in  the  Etruscan  war  in  the 
year  438,  246.  He  appoints  his 
enemy  Papirius  dictator  after  a  vehe- 
ment opposition,  247.  In  439  he  is 
victorious  over   the  Samnites,  250, 
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foU  Conqoers  the  H€nLieiiiM  noar 
Allifoo  in  440,  352.  DefeaM  the 
Etruscans  near  SaOiam  in  489,  278; 
yet  not  as  decisiTely  as  lAvy  relates, 

280.  He  marches  thiottgli  the  Ci- 
mintan  forest,  280,  in  or&r  4o  dnwr 
the  Stmsoan  army  from  Snlriam  hj 
«  diTersion,  Ml.  He  sends  Us  bro- 
ther  to  Umbria  to  oondnde  ^realties, 

281.  Contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  senal^e  he  ptaetrates  into  fitmiia 
and  nMrages  the  eoantry,  282.  Beats 
Itie  fitrascans  near  Perraia,  283. 
According  to  lAvr  on  lake  Yadimo 
ttlso^  284,  fdtt.  delebrates  a  hrilUaat 
trhimph,  and  is  elected  eonsnl  again 
in  the  year  439  contrary  to  the  nde, 
286.    Was  certainly  o|>po8ed  to  tha 

'  iVictions  spint  of  Appins  the  Blind, 
803.  Censor  -with  P.  Decins  in  443, 
320,  and  derived  the  surname  of 
Maximns  firora  the  important  con- 
seqtiencea  of  this  oensonhip,  991 ,  848. 
Probably  the  author  of  the  new  oen- 
stitution  of  the  centuries,  845.  He 
found  a  favourable  time  for  his  re- 
form, 848.    In  the  year  449  he'  is 

'  again  conml,  the  law  being  probiddy 
set  aside,  365.    He  conquen  on  the 

'  Tifemus,  865,  foil.  His  maxim  was 
to  save  the  reserve  till  the  last,  865, 
862.  In  450  he  stands  as  proconsul 
in  Lucania,  876.  In  the  threatening 
danger  of  the  year  461  he  is  again 
elected  consul  with  P.  Dedus,  373, 
ibll.  His  dispute  with  him  before 
the  batde  of  »entinum  is  probably  an 
idle  invention,  875,  foil.  Wise  i>lan 
of  his  campaj^,  980,  foU.  (Sains 
the  great  vidx>ry  near  Sentinnm,  884. 
foVL  Leads  the  army  baek  acroes  the 
Apennines,  887.  Iriumphs  in  Sep- 
tember 451  over  the  four  nations, 
the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Osnls,  and 
Umbrians,  887,  fin.  648, 648.  Being 
sent  to  assist  his  son  in  the  year  454 
he  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  898,  folL  He  dies  soon 
•after,  and  the  people  voluntarily  oon- 
tribnte  towards  his  Mineral,  401,  598. 

Q.  Fabius  Onrees,  son  of  Q.  Fabius 
MazimuB  Rufiianus,  comul  in  454, 
is  dtsgraceftilly  defeated,  iU.  397. 
Deprived  of  his  command,  398.  Is 
supported  and  saved  by  his  ihliher, 
398,  foil.  In  455  he  is  proconsul 
against  the  Pentrians,  400.  Yielded 
to  the  arrogance  of  L.  Postumius, 
400.    He  fidls  in  481  in  the  assault 


upon  Volainii,  546.  In  473  Pkinceps 
Senatus  and  embassador  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphns^.548.  Applies  the  gifts 
lor  the  burial  of  his  fiuaer  to  a  feast 
for  the  people,  558. 

S^abrateria,  seelu  the  proteetion  of  the 
Bomans  against  the  Sawmit^  in  4so 
liL  174. 

C.  Fabriciiis,  made  prisoner  during  an 
embassy^  perhaps  to  Apulia,  iiL  486, 
folL  Defeats  the  Lacamaas  and 
Bruttians  while  he  relieves  nnrii, 
437,  foil.  Gains  rieh  booty,  488. 
Triumphs,  440,  a.  759.  flrnhnssBdor 
to  Pyrrhus,  500,  502.  Aocording  to 
some  annals  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Asddum,  604.  Consolinthe 
year  468,  508.  Subdues  the  rerolleA 
Italicans,  and  celebrates  a  triumph, 
513.  Oensor  in  471.  556.  The  his- 
tory of  the  eontentedoeas  of  Coruis  is 
ttaasferred  in  Qellius  to  bin,  n.  1023. 
Is  buried  withhi  the  pomosvinm,  S58. 

Facti»JbrenM,    See  iy^ptSn  6x^*** 

Faernus,  Gabriel,  is  compeaonted  by  the 
friendship  of  Michael  Angeio  ftir  the 
hatred  of  the  pupils  of  Paatagalihus, 
iiL  a.  561.  He  is  probably  me  au- 
thor of  the  correct  view  eonoemiDg 
the  ohange  of  the  oenturiea,  334. 

FsBSube,  probably  a  soverain  eitj,  i  121. 
Its  theatre  is  not  an  amphitlieatre, 
i&  111,  a.  581. 

Fagotal,  sappoaitiom  about  Us  ailna- 
tion,  i.  390. 

Falemian  district,  an  old  poaseasioo  of 
Capua,  and  especially  of  its  knights, 
iiL  112.  Assigned  to  the  plebeians 
after  the  Latin  war  and  aeeujed  by 
the  capture  of  Gales,  178. 

Faliseaas,  were  .ZBquians,  i.  72.  Allies 
of  the  Fidenates,  ii.  466.  Defeated 
by  GamiUns: — peace  with  thMn,  491. 
Fabulous  account  of  the  treaefaeroos 
schoolmaster^— their  voiuntaiy  dedido 
Incredible,  492.  Are  at  war  witib 
Home  in  the  year  993,  iiL  84.  Are 
not  a  Chalcidian  colony,  179.  Do  not 
take  part  in  the  Etruscan  war,  276. 
In  453  thof  revoHagatnst  Bome^  40& 
After  havmg  in  vain  purchased  a 
truce  they  are  subdued  in  455, 406^ 

Families,  some  of  them  believed  that 
they  had  a  diffiarent  descent  ftom  the 
rest  of  their  gentiles,  L  915.  Pte- 
beian  ones  arose  in  patrician  houses 
from  mazrii^^  witiiout  eonnabinm, 

eependent  of  the  trtuuitio  ad  pit- 
)322. 
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Family-records,  did  not  ^o  back  farther 
than  the  beglDning  of  the  republic, 
1.253. 

Famioe  at  Rome,  ii.  236,  243.  In  the 
year  315  and  its  consequences,  418, 
foil.  Daring^  the  last  Samnite  war, 
ill.  407. 

Fasces,  are  said  to  have  been  first  the 
insignia  of  the  senior  consul,  i.  499, 
who  however  must  have  been  the 
consul  major,  n.  1143. 

Fasti,  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
public very  uncertain,  i.  264,  foil. 
Difficulty  in  making  them  agree  with 
the  era,  265,  foil.  Means  for  doing 
it,  266.  The  hope  of  restoring  them 
by  a  happy  discovery  not  to  be  given 
up,  iii.  R.  930. 

Fasti  dies,  difficulty  in  knowing  them, 
iii.  314. 

Fasti  triumphales.  See  Triumphal  Fasti. 

Faialea  Lahriy  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
duumvirs,  besides  the  Sibylline  books, 
i.  507.  Existed  in  all  Greek  towns, 
506. 

FavissflB^  the  ancient,  quarries  in  the 
Capitoline  hill,  iii.  n.  524. 

Felsioa,  i.  118. 

Ferentina,  spring  of,  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Latins,  ii.  34. 

Ferentinum,  retaken  from  the  Vols- 
cians,  ii.  465.  Faithful  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii.  254. 

Ferentinum  in  Samninm,  taken  in  450, 
iii  368. 

Feretrum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsians  (uncertain),  iiL  389. 

Fertility  of  Latium,  iii.  n.  14. 

Fescennine  verses,  are  Faliscan,  not 
Etruscan,  i.  136. 

Festive  games,  the  great  ones  are  in- 
creast  by  one  day  for  the  commonalty 
after  the  Licinian  law,  iii.  35.  Were 
solemnised  down  to  the  first  Punic 
war  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  35. 

Festivals,  great  ones,  the  number  of 
their  days  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  the  nation,  ii.  35. 

Festus,  emended:  &  v.  Boma,  i.  n.  597. 
T^tseum  vieum,  n.  925.  Municipittm^ 
IL  a.  118.  Poswssioneat  n,  SOO.  Tri- 
butorum^  n.  1322.  After  novalis  ager^ 
novem  advergarii  supplied,  a.  265. 
Completed,  iii.  60,  a.  109. 

Fetiales,  were  twenty  in  number,  one 
from  each  cury  of  the  first  two  tribes, 
i.  303.  Their  terms  of  thirty  and 
three  days,  ii  239.  Infamous  prayer 
of  one  before  the  second  Samnite  war, 
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iii.  183.  Degeneracy  oC  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Fetiales,  183,  foil.  Fe- 
tiales warned  by  the  Samnites  not  to 
enter  any  of  their  assemblies,  361. 

Ficoroni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
library,  saw  the  ancient  Senatus- 
consnltum  concerning  Tibur  after  die 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
iii.  ft.  466. 

FidensB,  Tyrrhenian,  not  Etruscan,  ii.  n. 
998.  Its  history:  a  Roman  colony, 
455.  Expels  the  colonists ;  taken 
by  A.  Serviiius,  456.  Fresh  revolt, 
the  colonists  slain,  the  embassadors 
arrested,  457,  and  killed  by  order  of 
Tolnmnius:  Fidenee  destroyed,  457. 

Fidncia,  a  pledging  fictitious  sale  of 
Quiritarian  property,  iii.  157. 

Fiesole,  theatre  at,  i.  130, 135. 

Finances,  their  administration  at  Rome 
occasioned  an  immense  deal  of  writ- 
ing, iii.  299. 

Fines,  difierence  when  inflicted  upon 
patricians  and  plebeians,  ii.  284. 

Furmum,  in  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  was  establisht  as  a  colony  in 
the  year  483,  iii.  545. 

Flaccus,  his  Etruscan  history,  i.  12. 

M.  Flaccus,  tribune,  opposes  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  concerning  the 
Rheginian  legion,  iii.  541. 

Flamines,  two  of  them  belong  to  the 
first  two  tribes,  i.  303. 

Flaminian  Circus,  its  site;  the  plebs 
assembled  there,  ii.  360.  The  plebeian 
games  were  undoubtedly  held  there,36. 

Cn.  Flavins,  tribune,  proposes  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tusculans,  iii.  199. 

Cn.  Flavins,  a  freedman  and  scribe,  one 
of  the  most  distinguisht  men  of  his 
time,  iii  299,  foil.  Is  the  first  who 
sets  up  a  law-calendar  concerning  the 
dies  fasti,  315.  Is  also  the  author  of 
the  legis  actiones,  in  which  the  legal 
forms  were  accurately  described,  316. 
He  was  supported  in  this  ta^  by 
AppiusClaudius,3l6.  Elected  curule 
edile,  316,  folL  Perhaps  also  tri- 
bune, 317.  He  himself  probably 
cured  the  discord  between  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  by  his  withdrawal, 
318,  just  as  he  repaid  patrician 
haughtiness,  318,  folL 

Fleet,  its  first  formation  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  241. 

Florence,  very  ancient  chronicle  of  it, 
L  43,  foil.  ii.  ft.  9.  A  colon;^  of  Sylla, 
not  Fesulss,  i.  135.  Division  into 
guilds  and  banners,  ii.  317,  foil. 
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Forged  names  of  authors^  ii.  n.  1345. 

Forged  victories,  after  defeats  which 
coiild  not  be  got  rid  of,  in  the  annals, 
are  ver/  common,  ii.  249.   Instances, 
n.  567.     Even  triumphs,  253,  255, . 
91.  616. 

Formise,  a  Greek  settlement,  though 
afterwards  Oscan,  iii.  179.  After 
the  Latin  war  in  ninnicipium  with 
Rome,  144. 

Foederati,  are  one  part  of  the  Socii, 
iii.  526. 

Foedus  sequum,  necessarily  establishes 
Isopolity,  ii.  n.  149. 

Forchia  di  Arpaio,  undoubtedly  the 
place  of  the  Furcuhe  Caudinsa,  iii. 
214. 

Formula,  with  which  F.  Decius  devoted 
himself  to  death,  iii.  136,  n.  450. 

Fortifications  of  the  Italian  towns, 
iii.  394. 

Fortuna,  the  meaning  of  it,  i.  508. 

Fortuna  muliebrie,  the  foundation  of 
her  temple  has  been  connected  with 
the  tradition  of  Coriolanns,  ii.  101. 
Such  a  connexion  cannot  have  existed 
at  all,  101,  foil.  The  nature  of  this 
deity,  101,  foil. 

Forum  Appii,  undoubtedly  founded  by 
Appius  Claudius,  iii.  305. 

Forum  Romanum,  is  adorned  with  the 
shields  of  the  Samnites  who  were 
slain,  iii.  249. 

M.  Foslius,  magister  equitum  in  the 
year  431,  iii.  292. 

Fossa  Cluilia,  commencement  of  the 
Marrana,  i.  205.  The  name  has 
given  occasion  for  the  statement  that 
Clnilius  had  died  there  in  the  camp, 
R.  870.  Intersects  the  Latin  road, 
five  miles  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
ii.  237,  foil,  n,  537. 

Fossa  Quiritium,  is  the  Marrana,  i.  353. 

Fox,  probably  only  pretended  that  he 
had  discovered  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Napoleon,  iii.  n.  891. 

Franchise,  without  a  vote,  signifies  both 
dependent  sympolity  and  isopolitan 
rights,  ii.  66.  Conditions  of  full 
franchise,  two  free  ancestors,  agricul- 
tural occupation,  and  not  carrying  on 
any  trade  or  handicraft,  iii.  295,  folL 
TVise  system  of  its  extension  in  the 
fifth  century,  322,  foil. 

Fraternities,  religious,  double,  belonging 
to  the  first  two  tribes,  i.  303. 

Freedmen,  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
certainly  belonged  to  the  gens,  ii  320, 
n.  438.    Why  Cicero  excludes  them, 


i.  n.  820.  They  were  only  erariaos 
before  the  censonhip  of  Appias  the 
Blind,  594.  Were  of  old  also  tlie 
sons  of  freed  men,  iii.  295.  Are  cod- 
tained  among  the  erarians,  297.  Are 
received  as  a  body  by  Appias  Claa- 
dius  into  the  plebs,  300.  Are  cod« 
fined  by  Fabius  and  Decius  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  320,  foil.  326,  foU. 

Freedom,  is  best  secured  by  variety  in 
the  popular  part  of  a  state,  iii.  381. 

FregelUe,  fonnerly  a  Yolsdan  town, 
conquered  by  the  Samnites,  iii.  174. 
Then  occupied  by  the  Romans  with 
a  colony  in  423,  177.  One  of  the 
occasions  of  the  second  Samnite  war, 
1 82,  foil.  After  the  calami^  of  Can- 
dium  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  die 
Samnites,  223.  After  its  deannctioB 
by  the  Samnites  it  was  reoonq[neved 
by  the  Romans,  235,  fdIL 

Freinsheim,  an  example  of  hit  rasfanea^ 
iii.  n.  847.  A  happy  conjectare  of  bis, 
n,  881. 

Frentanians,  (not  Ferentanians),  are 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  BomanB. 
iii.  225.  In  443  they  condade  a  peace 
with  Rome,  251,  and  an  aUianoe  lor 
protection,  263,  foil.  a.  4f4.  Sepa- 
rate Samniom  from  the  Upper  Sea, 
267. 

Fresilia,  a  town  of  the  Maniana,  ooo- 
quered  by  the  Romana,  iii.  267. 

Frontinus,  author  of  the  fragnoent;  De 
Controvfrsiu^  ascribed  to  Aggeoas, 
ii.  n.  306,  p.  621,  a.  4.  Gives  evideoce 
of  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Cn. 
Fulvius  conducted  the  war,  iii  361. 
Emended  (l  8. 3),  iiL  n.  640.  (i.  4. 1), 
a.776.  (IT.  1.  24).  a,870. 

Frnctus,  the  profit  of  the  proprietor, 
when  the  property  is  in  the  vae  of 
another  person: — it  is  an  ecroneoiis 
opinion  that  it  is  synonrmooa  with 
vsus  fructus,  ii.  138.  That  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  fix>m  the  offer  pmh- 
licus,  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it — in  most  cases  fi>r  im>> 
ney — ^but  sometimes  for  a  oertain 
quantity  of  its  produce,  189.  Was 
sold  bv  mancipation  for  a  lustrum. 
140.  Under  the  emperors  it  is  said 
to  have  been  also  sold  for  100  yean, 
n.  289. 

Fmsino,  punisht  for  its  rebellion,  with 
the  loss  of  a  third  of  its  tenitory, 
iii.  261. 

Cn.  Fulvius,  a  Tusculan,  obtains  the 
consulship  at  Rome,  and  quells  the 
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revolt  of  the  Latins,  iii.  199.    His 
triumph  disputed,  n.  350. 

L.  Falyius,  consul  in  443.  Triumpht, 
according  to  the  Fasti,  over  the  Sam- 
nites,  iii.  258. 

M.  Fulvins,  consul  in  482,  takes  Vol- 
sinii,  according  to  some  authorities, 
iii.  546.  Carries  the  decree  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Mamertines,  iii.  563. 

Ser.  Folvius,  pretor  in  492,  iiL  591. 
Gains  a  brilliant  naval  victoiy,  591, 
foil. 

Fundi,  enters  into  the  relation  of  a  mn- 
nicipium  with  Rome  after  the  Latin 
war,  iii.  144.  Bevolts  with  the  Fri- 
vematans  in  the  year  420, 174.  Sur- 
renders to  the  Romans  at  discretion, 
175.    Severely  punisht,  175. 

Fundus,  of  L.  Attius,  had  preserved  its 
name  (at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Suetonius),  the  names  of  two  fundi  of 
A.  QuintUius  still  exist,  ii.  633,  n. 
637.  An  assigned  one  formed  an  en- 
tire farm,  632,  which,  however,  could 
be  divided  according  to  the  duodeci- 
mal scale,  633. 

Funeral  expenses,  defrayed  by  contribu- 
tions from  both  orders  for  PubUcola 
and  Agr.  Menenias,  L  559,  ii  297. 

Funeral  orations,  not  originally  ficti- 
tiouS)  iL  4,  foU.  Before  the  Gallic 
period  they  are  of  historical  value,  5. 

Furia  Lex,  was  probably  past  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to 
prevent  the  division  of  property  by 
will,  iii.  354,  foil. 

L.  Furius,  Medullinus,  his  rashness,  ii. 

L.  Furius,  tribune  of  the  people,  com- 
pels Appius  Claudius  to  lay  down  the 
censorship,  iii.  304. 

L.  Furius,  author  of  the  Lex  Furia  de 
TesiametUis,  perhaps  the  same  who 
.  wrote  laws  for  the  conventus  at  Capua, 
iii.  354. 

L.  Furius  Camillus,  first  pretor,  iii. 
SO,  appoints  himself  consul,  50.  He 
concludes  the  Gallic  war  in  the  year 
400,  79.  Was  known  to  Aristotle, 
80,  ft.  148.  Conquers  the  Latins  in 
412, 140.  A  statue  is  erected  to  him, 
145.  He  is  taken  ill  during  his  con* 
sulship  in  424,  192. 

Ms  Furius  Camillus,  appointed  dictator 
against  Veil,  ii.  474.  Defeats  the 
Capenates  and  Faliscans  near  Ne- 
pete,  474,  foil.  Poetical  tradition 
about  him  and  about  Veil,  475,  foil. 


His  prayer  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
quest— ^believes  that  he  has  propitiated 
Nemesis — his  triumph,  480.  Exa- 
mination of  this  poetical  tradition, 
480,  foil.  He  is  universally  hated: 
accused,  probably  guilty,  501.  Nor. 
defended  by  his  own  order:  on  the 
contrary  the  sentence  of  the  tribes 
against  him  probably  confirmed,  502, 
folL  Different  statements  about  the 
fine  inflicted  upon  him,  n.  1107. 
Tradition  about  him.  The  ficti- 
tious recovery  of  Rome,  550,  foU. 
Early  contradicted  by  learned  French 
writers,  and  decisively  by  Beaufort, 
551.  Different  forms  of  it,  552. 
Was  perhaps  only  recalled  with  the 
other  exiles,  575.  Was  the  soul  of 
the  republic  aiter  the  Gallic  time, 
580.  Poetical  tradition  about  his 
victory  over  the  Yolscians,  584,  foil. 
His  seventh  military  tribunate, — in 
this  he  averts  a  defeat,  589.  Dicta- 
tor a  fourth  time  in  the  affair  with 
Manlius,  612.  Tradition  about  him 
transferred  to  his  rival,  n.  1345. 
Made  dictator  against  the  Licinian 
laws,  iiL  25.  Frightened  by  the 
threats  of  the  tribunes  he  lays  down 
his  ofElce,  25.  Other  ropresentation 
of  the  affair  in  the  Fasti,  26.  Once 
more  called  to  the  dictatorship,  29. 
Contributes  towards  a  reconciliation, 
SO. 

P.  Furius,  is  massacred,  together  with 
fifty  centuries,  ii.  250,  folL 

Sp.  Furiusi,  his  unfortunate  campaign, 
ii.  250. 

GABII,  gained  by  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
by  a  stratagem,  i  491.  Favorable 
treaty  with  Rome: — the  document 
was  preserved — is  irreconcileable  witli 
the  legend,  512.  Was  not  a  part  of 
the  I^tin  state  at  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius, iL  22,  foil.  Its  greatness 
in  early  days  is  no  fable,  261,  491. 
Even  before  the  war  of  P.  Declus  it 
had  become  insignificant,  262. 

Gabinian  costume,  on  solemn  occasions, 
iii.  353. 

Gael,  Posidonins  calls  them  Celts,  and 
the  Belgians  Galatians,  iL  528. 

Gaia  Ceecilia,  wife  of  the  first  Tarquin, 
L  363,  foil.  Her  statue,  n.  895. 
378. 

Gains  (iy.  27),  emended,  i.  n.  1073. 
Restored  (i.  96),  ii.  n.  163.  Ex- 
plained and  emended,  iii.  n.  716. 
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Galaiians,  Belgitns,  ii.  523|  and  those 
Celts  who  had  penetrated  into  eastern 
Europe,  because  the  Cimbrians  pre- 
vailed among  them: — their  Bettle- 
ments  as  far  as  the  Mieotis;  their 
return  to  the  west  as  Cimbriaos,  ii. 
524. 

Garatoni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
libnuy,  no  longer  knew  the  senatus- 
consuitum  about  Tibur,  iii.  a.  466. 

Gates  of  Bome,  some  of  them  at  the 
foot  of  steep  declivities,  iii.  n.  527. 

Gauls,    below    the    Hercynian    forest, 
iL  525.    Gauls  and  Belgians  not  dif- 
ferent in  manners  and  Tawft—estatea 
and  constitution,  526.    Druids — ca- 
valry, 527.    Terrour  which  preceded 
their  invasions;  their  arms;  cruelty, 
savage  life,  529.     Gold  ornaments, 
dress  aud  gluttony,  529.    Whether 
they  had  light  or  black  hair,  n.  1169. 
Their  expedition  against  Bome,  poe- 
tical   tradition    about    it,   531,  foil. 
540,  foil.    Historical  account  of  it 
restored,  534,  folL      In    the  Gallic 
calamity  most  of  the  Boman  citizens 
perisht,  571.      The  Gallic  war,  in 
which  Camillus  is  said  to  have  gained 
avictory  near  the  mountain  of  i^bano, 
is  enthrely  fhbulous;   belongs  to  the 
lay  of  Camillus,  594.     Conclude  a 
peace  with  Bome  in  the  year  418, 
iii.  171,  probably  for  presents  which 
they  received,  if  not  for  tribute,  171. 
Threaten  Etruria  and  make  war  upon 
it,  274.    The  Gauls  in  the  Cisalpine 
districts     become    tmwarlike,    275. 
New  swarms  are  turned  from  Etruria 
against   Bome,  287,  folL      Bavage 
the   Boman    territory,  and    destroy 
each  other,  288.    Are  taken  into  paj 
by  the  Etruscans,  370.    Their  tiireat- 
ening  approach  in  the  year  451,  374. 
Their  rude  mode  of  fighting  in  the 
battle  near  Sentinum,  384.    Are  cut 
down  in  masses,  385.     The  num- 
ber of  their  arm/  corrected,  386,  n. 
647.    They  ally  themselves  in  463 
with    the  Etruscans  against  Bome, 
426.    Their  devastating  invasion  of 
Macedonia,  507.    The  Gauls  in  the 
Carthaginian  anny  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
stratagem,  574.  The  Gallic  invasions 
of  ItfUy  were  not  directed  against 
Bome  in  particular,  74.     They  are 
differently  reported  by  Polybius  and 
Livy,  75,  foil.    Gallic  tumult  in  421 
may  be   explained  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  171,  foil. 


Gaums,  Mount,  near  Cuma;  place  of 
a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  iii.  119, 
n,  224. 
Gegania,  wife  of  king  Servins,  L  a. 

899. 
Gkllins,  only  an  annalist  of  this  name, 
his  prsDnomen  was  Cnseus;  Sextns  is 
an  invention,  ii.  n.  11. 
A.  Gellius,  his  chapter  upon  mnnicipia 
(xvi.  13),  is  quite  senseleas,  iL  n. 
121.  The  conclusion  of  t.  4,  is  want- 
ing, a.  1243.   In  zi.  1,  the  reading  of 
the  manuscripts  restored,  a.  694. — 
XIII.  15,  emended,  n.  804. — xiv.  7, 
emended,  iiL  a.  75. 
Gellius  Egnatins,  leads    the    Samnite 
army  in  the  third  war  into  Etmria, 
iii.  369,  foil.    Falls  in  the  battle  of 
Sentinum,  384. 
Gellius  Statins,  Samnite  impenUior  in 

442,  taken  prisoner,  iii.  258. 
Gelo,  did  not  yet  reign  in  Syracvse  at 
the  time  in  which  tSe  affair  of  Corio- 
lanus  ie  placed,  iL  97.    Chronology 
of  his  reign,  a.  201. 
Gcnerab,    Boman,    disringuiah   them- 
selves for  the  most  part  in  the  fint 
Funic  war;   those  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians before  Hamilcar  Barca  are  al- 
most all  insignificant,  iii.  574. 
Generation,  false  reckoning   of  three 

generations  to  a  century,  iiL  178. 
Generosity,  rewarded  at  Bome  as  at 

Athens,  iiL  n.  506. 
Genitive  caii  from  cce/es,  L  a.  922. 
rtpvnrai  at  Athens,  L  311,  a.  795,  of  the 
same  honse  belong  to  entirely  differ- 
ent demea,  312. 
Genoa,  retorm  of  the  houses  there  by 

Doria,  L  320. 
Gens,  instead  of  tribut,  L  a.  757.    GtM» 
and  genua  are  used,  the  one  for  the 
other,  315,  a.  807.     GenHe  patriem 
vir  instead  ofpatrieuts^  a.  821. 
Gentes  at  Bome,  their  number  moit 
have  been  a  certain  and  limited  one, 
namely,  300:  hence  the  tribes  of  the 
houses  were  also  centuries,  L  318, 
folL    Gentes  minores  were  always 
inferiour  in  some  points,  iii.  850.  See 
Houses. 
Gentiles  and  Clients,  their  answer  to 
Camillus;  obligation  to  pay  his  fine, 
ii.  502. 
GentiUcia  aaera^  their  troublesome  na- 
ture;  attempts  to  get  rid  of  tbem, 
without  giving  up  the  advantages  of 
the  genuutast  i.  31 6. 
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Gendlitaa,  Cicero's  definitioii  of  it 
proves  that  he  did  not  think  of  a 
common  origin,  since  he  does  oot  men- 
tion it,  i.  314.  At  an  earlier  period 
it  would  have  been  stated  in  plainer 
terms,  n.  804.  Excludes  the  freed 
clients,  815.  Why? — and  with  injus- 
tice, n.  820.  Advantages  of  it: — suc- 
cession to  property,  316.  Extraordi- 
nary burthens  lightened  by  the  gen- 
tiles bearing  their  share,  317.  Still 
existing  in  the  Hannibalian  war,  317. 
Equal  rights  of  the  houses  in  Dit- 
marsh— compurgation,  317,  foil. 
C.  Genncius,  consul  in  the  year  476, 
chastises  the  revolted  legion,  in  Rhe- 
ginm,  iii.  541,  n.  979. 
Cn.  Genucius,  tribune,  accuses  the  con- 
sulars  of  280,  for  not  executing  the 
agrarian  law,  ii.  208.  Is  assassinated, 
209. 
L.  Grenucius,  plebeian  consul  in  the  year 
388  falls  against  the  Hemicans,  iii. 
46,  81.  The  same  is  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  beneficial  legislation  of 
the  year  408,  72. 
Gergithes,  a  Teucrian  city  on  mount 

Ida,  I  183. 
Germanic  nations,  extended  as  far  as 
the  Swiss  Alps  even  before  the  Gallic 
migration,  ii  525. 
Giants  of  the  Italian  mythology,  hide 
themselves  under  the  earth,  i.  173. 
In  the  popular  legends  of  the  Romans 
as  in  those  of  oiher  nations,  iii.  76. 
foil.  n.  141.    Gigantic  youth  (Mars) 
assists  the  Romans  against  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Bruttians,  437. 
Gladiators,  were  first  customary  at  Ca- 
pua, iii.  110.-   The  Samuite  armour 
was  transferred  to  them,  248,  folL 
Glareanus,  his  independent  judgment 

in  history,  i.  Pref.  v. 
Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians,  saves 
and  protects   Pyrrhus  in  his  child- 
hood, iii.  457. 
FKAcffcu,  languages,  L  n.  443. 
Glosses  to  Juvenal,  manuscript  in  the 

St.  Mark's  libraiy,  ii.  n.  916. 
Goethe,  compared  with  Valerius  Corvus 
on  account  of  his  early  and  long  en- 
joyment of  life,  iii.  n.  235. 
Gold,  2000  pounds  which  were  walled 
up  in  the  capitol;  opinions  thereon, 
ii.  553. 
Gold  and  silver  vessels  at  Rome,  symp- 
toms of  the  increase  of  wealth,  iii. 
414. 
Golden  crown,  of  one  pound  in  weight. 


one  day's  pay  for  a  legion,  ii.  n.  613. 
The  one  which  T.  Quinctius  dedi- 
cated weighed  probably  3J  pounds, 
n.  1296. 

C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  turned 
his  back  to  the  comitium  in  address- 
ing the  people  in  the  forum,  i.  426. 
Is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  to  have 
promulgated  a  law  to  draw  by  lot  the 
centuries  from  the  five  classes,  iii. 
342,  foil.  In  what  manner  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood,  344. 

Gracostasis,  ii.  n.  116. 

Graii,  the  original  Latin  name  for  the 
Greeks,  i.  n.  162. 

Tpaucoif  seems  to  have  been  the  name 
given  to  the  Hellenes  by  the  Pelas- 
gians,  i.  n.  162. 

Grass,  crown  of,  given  to  those  who 
rescue  an  army  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  or  from  a  siege,  iii.  123. 

Great  Britain,  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  its  constitution,  iii.  537. 

Greece,  Rome  was  not  unknown  there 
even  before  the  Gallic  time,  ii.  556. 
Why  the  mention  of  the  capture  was 
regarded  as  the  earliest  piece  of  in- 
formation about  Rome,  556,  foil. 
About  01.  108  in  a  state  of  violent 
commotion,  iii.  86. 

Greek  Colonies,  their  nature,  i.  159, 
foil.  Their  fate  in  Italy,  161.  Those 
in  Italy  of  the  Trojan  time  are  fabu- 
lous, 155.  Settlements  in  (Enotria 
and  Sicily  later  than  the  pretended 
foundation  of  Rome,  iiL  178,  foil. 

Greek  language^  was  easily  adopted  by 
foreign  nations,  i.  61.  Greek  element 
in  the  Latin  language  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  real  Greek,  55. 

Greek  Literature,  flourished  before  the 
Marsian  war  more  among  the  Latins 
than  at  Rome,  i.  9.  At  Ferentinum, 
n.  5.  Was  widely  spread  in  Italy 
and  at  an  earlier  time  than  is  usually 
believed,  iiL  310,  foil. 

Greek  Towns,  in  deep  decay  in  the 
fifth  century,  iii.  160.  Those  of  Sicily 
are  frightfully  ravaged  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  582. 

Greek  worship  introduced  at  Rome 
according  to  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  iii.  309. 

Greeks,  some  unknown  ones,  proba- 
bly the  Phocians  of  Phalascus,  fi^rht 
against  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  iii.  85,  foil.  Bad 
character  of  the  latex  Greeks,  162, 
foil.    They  endeavonr  to  render  their 
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country  yenerable  to  the  Bomans, 
810.  Are  always  r^arded  by  the 
Romans  as  essentially  forein  to  them, 
the  Greeks  of  Italy  no  less  so,  528. 
Are  levied  by  them  only  to  serve  in 
the  navy,  528.  Their  name  is  after- 
wards contemptible  to  the  Romans, 
690. 

Guilds,  nine  old  ones  of  the  artisans,  1. 
595,  iii.  298.  No  Qnirite  is  found 
in  any  of  them,  n.  508.  Attended 
the  meetings  in  the  town  house,  before 
they  obtained  seats  in  the  council,  iL 
386. 

Gymnetes,  bondmen  of  the  Argives,  ob- 
tain the  franchise,  i.  n.  883. 

HABITATION,  change  of,  confined 
to  those  who  left  cMldren  on  their 
estates: — those  who  chose  exilinm, 
were  compelled  previously  to  dispose 
of  their  Isjided  property,  ii.  408,  foil. 

Hadria,  a  colony;  the  period  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown,  iii.  403. 

Halyciffi,  in  Sicily,  receives  a  Roman 
garrison,  iii.  569.  Does  not  pay 
tribute  after  the  war,  617. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  commander-in-chief 
in  498,  iiL  609.  Occupies  Mount 
Hereto  (Monte  Fellegrino),  near  Pa-  . 
normus,  610.  Carries  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  during  three 
years  with  great  skill,  610. 

Hamilcar  (not  the  great  Barca),  gets 
rid  of  the  Gauls  in  his  army  by  a 
shameful  stratagem,  iii.  574.  Beats 
the  legate  C.  Cscilius  in  486,  576. 
Conquers  several  towns  in  Sicily,  496. 
Is  defeated  at  Ecnomus,  583. 

Hannibal,  a  Foenian  admiral,  carries 
provisions  into  the  town  of  Lilybasum, 
then  besieged  by  the  Romans,  iii. 
603,  foil.  Takes  the  Roman  provi- 
sion ships,  608. 

Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  assembles 
an  army  at  Agrigentum,  iii.  570. 
Sustains  a  heavy  siege,  570,  foil. 
Breaks  through  the  Roman  lines, 
573.  His  fleet  is  beaten  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  in  486,  577.  Put  to  death 
by  his  own  men  after  a  new  defeat 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  580. 

Hanno,  the  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Messana,  iii.  565.  Com- 
pelled by  the  Romans  to  depart  with 
his  garrison,  566.  Nailed  to^he 
cross  by  the  Carthaginians,  566. 

Hanno,  another,  tries  to  retake  Mes- 
sana  from  the  Romans,  iii.  566.    Le- 


vies a  new  army  in  Sardinia,  570. 
Lands  in  Sicily  for  the  relief  of  Agri- 
gentum, 571.  Is  defeated  and  flees 
to  Ileraclea,  572.  Recalled  to  Car- 
thage and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  573. 

Hanno,  a  third  (>arthaginian  general 
of  that  name,  beaten  at  Ecnomns,  ixL 
583.  Negotiates  for  a  peace,  but  in 
vain,  584,  foil. 

Harten,  the,  and  the  Lindem^  i.  a. 
1327. 

Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  genenl 
against  R^ulos,  iiL  587.  Probably 
given  to  the  Romans  as  a  hostage, 
600. 

Hastates,  their  andent  arms,  iiL  100, 
foil.  Heavy-armed  and  light-armed, 
102. 

Hatria,  i.  117. 

Hecatsens,  his  books  sank  entirelr  into 
oblivion  from  the  time  of  Enuos- 
thenes,  iL  556. 

Helisyci,  probably  Yolscians,  not  Liga- 
rians,  L  71. 

Hellanicus,  derives  all  the  Pelasgians  in 
central  Italy  from  Thessaly,  i.  36. 

Hellas,  almost  entirely  Pelasgian,  L 
29. 

Heraclea,  a  oolonv  of  Tarentnm,  L 
158.  United  with  Tarentum  agmfaM 
the  Lucanians,  iiL  160.  Conquered 
by  Alexander  of  Epims,  a]thoug:h  it 
was  a  possession  of  the  Tarentines, 
167.  Goes  over  to  Rome  npon  ho- 
norable conditions,  513.  Battle  of, 
476. 

Heracles,  his  expedition  in  Diodami 
derived  ftt>m  Timseus,  L  ft.  274.  In- 
troduction of  his  worship,  88.  Greek 
poems  about  him  in  Italy,  87.  Hit 
worship  in  Rome  at  the  command  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  iii.  309. 

Heraclides,  mentions  the  taking  of 
Rome,  iL  512,  557. 

Hercte,  is  Monte  Pellegrino  near  Pa- 
lermo, occupied  and  long  defended  by 
Hamilcar,  iiL  610. 

Herculanum,  traces  of  tillage  beneaih 
the  tufo  soil  upon  which  it  was  boiit, 
L  175,  foil. 

Hercules.    See  Heracles. 

App.  Herdonius,  takes  the  Capitol  toge- 
ther with  some  Roman  exiles,  iL  293. 
Is  overpowered  and  perishes,  296. 

Heredinm,  a  hereditament  of  two  jugers, 
ii.  a.  92. 

Herius  PotiliuB,  reveals  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Samnites  at  Rome,  iiL  581. 
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Hermodonis  of  Ephesus,  his  statne  in 
the  comitiam,  ii  309.  Tradition 
about  his  share  in  the  legislation, 
310. 

Hernia,  i.  102. 

Hemicans,  not  Felasgians,  bnt  Sabel- 
lians,  derived  from  the  Marsians,  i. 
101.  Treaty  with  them  similar  to 
that  with  the  Latins,  ii.  82.  Ke* 
ceived  one  third  of  the  spoils,  and 
conqnests,  82.  How  this  has  been 
misanderstood — in  earlier  times  they 
occupied  a  mnch  greater  extent  of 
country,  86.  Sixteen  towns:  the 
question  which  cannot  be  decided 
is,  whether  with  or  without  Anag- 
nia,  86.  Appear  to  have  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  between  the  years 
256  and  261,  87.  Whether  the  war 
against  them  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Cassius,  is  at  least  doubtful,  87. 
They  renew  their  alliance  with 
Rome,  iii«  48.  Their  war  with 
Rome,  from  388  to  392,  81.  Con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Romans  in 
392,  without  submitting  to  them,  83. 
Their  new  relations  with  Rome,  83, 
ft.  158.  Allied  with  Rome  in  the 
Latin  war,  129,  136.  They  rise 
against  Rome  in  440,  but  too  late, 
251,  foU.  Their  punishment,  252. 
Their  general  insurrection  in  441, 
254.  Quelled  in  a  few  days  by  C. 
Marcius,  255.  Their  fate  after  uielr 
defeat,  261.  They  join  Fyrrhus, 
496.  They  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Socii  liberi,  526. 

Herodotus,  only  knows  of  the  Celts  in 
the  extreme  west,  ii.  512. 

Hesperia,  in  the  earliest  times  means 
western  countries,  and  is  not  confined 
to  Italy,  i.  22,  foil. 

Hieraptyna  and  Priansium,  their  treaty 
affords  the  most  complete  knowledge 
of  Isopolity,  ii.  n.  101. 

Hiero,  his  idctory  over  the  Etruscans 
had  favorable  consequences  for  Rome 
in  the  Veientine  war,  ii.  206.  Sup- 
ports the  Romans  in  the  siege  of 
Rhegium,  iii.  541,  n.  981.  Mild  cha- 
racter of  his  government,  561 .  Beats 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  562. 
Makes  peace  with  them  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  563, 
foil.  Allies  himself  with  the  Car- 
thaginians in  order  to  expel  the 
Romans  from  Messana,  566.  Beaten 
by  the  Romans,  566.  Lets  them 
esQBpe  on  purpose,  567,  folL    Makes 


peace  with  them  and  retains  only  a 
small  territory,  569.  Supplies  them 
with  provisions  at  Agrigentum,  572. 
Their  faithful  ally  in  their  distress, 
693.  His  government  is  a  source  of 
happiness  for  Syracuse  and  all  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  617. 

Hieronymns  of  Cardia,  the  historian, 
favours  Antigonus,  and  is  against  all 
the  other  powers  of  Macedonia,  iiL 
503,  foU. 

*Upo^>dtfreu,  pontiffs,  ii.  n.  212. 

High-priests  of  the  Etruscans,  elected 
for  the  whole  nation,  i.  126. 

High  treason,  its  punishment  is,  to  be 
burnt  alive,  il  n.  614.  (Compare  p. 
126  and  356.) 

Hills  of  Rome,  each  one  was  an  Arx,  i. 
604. 

Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  de- 
fends Lilybaeum  with  great  skiU,  iii. 
603. 

Hippoclides,  the  Chalcidian  leader  of  the 
colony  of  CumsB,  iii.  178. 

Hipponmm,  a  colony  of  Locri,  i.  157. 

Hirpits,  a  Samnite  and  .£quian  word, 
i.  11.211. 

History  of  Rome,  is  uncertain,  even  at 
a  late  period,  iii.  211,  224,  255,  257. 
High  enjoyment  of  success  in  its  in- 
vestigation, 349. 

Homer,  a  hero  among  the  lonians,  i.  n. 
801. 

'Om^i/mi,  general  expression  for  Isoteles 
and  Isopoiltes,  ii.  53. 

Hooke,  a  writer  of  laudable  sentiments 
and  sound  judgment,  ii.  m.  204. 

Horatii,  lay  of  their  contest  with  the 
Cnriatii,  i.  348,  folL  They  belonged 
to  one  of  the  lesser  hoi^ses,  and  hence 
the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  was 
regarded  as  a  presumption,  n.  1203. 
The  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii  decided  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Atba,  according  to  the  an- 
cient tradition,  without  any  further 
military  operations,  i.  n.  870. 

Horatius  Cocies,  the  tradition  of  his 
heroic  action  and  reward,  i.  542.  His 
statue,  542,  foil. 

M.  Horatius,  and  not  P.  Valerius,  a 
collegue  of  L<  Brutus,  i.  536. 

M.  Horatius  gains  a  victory  over  the 

Sabines,  ii.  446. 
Hortensian  law  makes  the  nundines 
dies  fasti  and  introduces  the  trinun- 
dmum  for  the  laws  of  the  centuries 
also,  ii.  214.  Respecting  the  binding 
character  of  the  plebiscita,  its  mean- 
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ing,  366,  foil.    Disturbs  the  equipoise 
of  the  two  orders,  iii.  418. 

Q.  HortensittS,  dictator,  allays  the  last 
secession  of  the  commonalty,  iii.  417. 

Hospes  publicns,  is  admitted  to  the 
senate,  it  58,  folL 

Hospitium  publicum,  vpo^wia — with 
states  and  individuals,  ii.  58,  folL 

Hostages,  600  Roman  knights  are  sur- 
rendered as  such  to  the  Samnites  at 
Caudium,  iii.  217.  Bender  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  to  break  the  Can- 
dine  peace  difficult,  219.  It  was  pro- 
bably attempted  by  the  faithlessness 
of  the  Koman  people  in  ransoming 
them,  221.  Are  saved  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  Pontius,  222. 

House,  the  different  stories  in  the  same 
house  belonging  to  different  proprie- 
tors, ii.  301,  foil 

Houses  (Gentes)  and  families  different, 
i.  313,  foil.  Houses  conceived  as  the 
elements  of  the  state,  and  before  the 
state  existed,  306.  Their  number  is 
immutably  fixt,  307.  Such  as  are 
really  connected  by  descent,  are  the 
models  of  those  establish t  in  a  state  by 
law^vers,  308.  Named  after  a  hero, 
as  EponymiUy  not  as  first  ancestor, 
313.  Instances  of  the  regularity  of 
their  numerical  relations,  in  Dit- 
marsh,  at  Cologne,  at  Florence,  319. 
This  proves  that  they  were  instituted 
by  legislation,  320.  In  those  free 
states  also  the  three  classes  are  found 
— Motive  for  their  introduction  into 
the  Italian  cities,  320.  The  pa- 
trician houses  alone  were  necessary 

.  elements  of  the  state:  plebeian  ones 
had  only  private  privileges,  321,  foil. 
Hence  the  pretence  of  the  patricians, 
that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  gen- 
tilitas,  nn.  819,  820.  Had  probably 
become  greatly  diminisht  before 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  were  restored 
.  by  him,  399.  How  the  statement 
that  he  doubled  the  senate,  is  thus 
explained,  400. 

Houses,  Lesser  {Gentes  JIftnores),- those 
of  the  third  tribe,  i.  304.  Before 
them  the  Tities  had  been  in  this  re- 
lation to  the  Ramnes,  n.  783.  Fac^ 
tion  of  the  Tarquins  who  themselves 
belonged  to  them,  377.  The  votes  of 
the  senators  belonging  to  them,  were 
taken  after  those  of  the  greater  houses, 
ii.  113,  foil.  Could  only  vote  tacitly 
upon  the  motions  brought  forward, 
114,   x.  243.      Must  have  had  the 


privilege  of  speaking  when  tbej  were 
consults,  but  always  after  tbow  of 
the  greater  houses,  115.  Tb^  had 
a  right  to  a  place  in  tiie  consulship 
from  the  beginning,  115.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  observed  from  the  eon- 
sulship  of  Horatius  to  the  year  S53;, 
117.  Their  right  restored  during 
the  first  consulship  of  Casrios,  118. 
His  adherents  excluded  from  it  by 
the  promise  of  the  consnlship  to  the 
Fabii,  175,  foil.  178.  Beoonciliatioo 
between  them  and  the  greater  houses, 
186,  n.  415.  From  that  time  moie 
vehement  against  the  plebs  than  the 
greater  housea,  209,  291,  foil.  m.  493. 
Their  conduct  after  Csbso's  coodem- 
nation,  289.  Proof  that  the  sna/orvt 
and  minores  formed  parties,  ».  668. 
Placed  on  an  eouality  wiUi  the 
greater  ones  by  the  decemTirs  in 
voting  in  the  senate,  318.  EligxUe 
without  distinction,  319. 

Houses  at  Athens,  their  fixt  and  li- 
mited number  (three  hundred  and 
sixty):  common  origin  expresdy  de- 
nied, i.  311.  In  Etruria  maintain 
themselves  by  foreign  assistaDce^  123L 
In  Ditmarsh,  their  rights  agree  with 
those  of  the  Boman  ^entot,  317,  ML 
In  German  cities  and  states  regu- 
lated at  the  found  iition  of  the  citieB, 
and  the  division  of  the  districcst  319, 
foil.  In  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Otto, 
319. 

Husbandmen,  careless,  why  struck  oui 
of  the  tribe,  il  401. 

Hyginus,  upon  the  origin  of  Italiaa 
cities  was  without  value,  i.  11. 

Hylli,  Pelasgians,  i.  51. 

Hyperboreans,  who  sent  presents*  to 
Delos,  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  i.  86w 
From  their  country,  the  Celts,  ac- 
cording to  Heradides,  had  marcht 
against  Bome,  ii.  512. 

Hypocrisy,  religious,  in  the  histovy  of 
Caudium,  iii.  221. 

Hyria,  metropolis  of  the  Messapiaos  as 
Sallentines,  L  148. 


/  IN  LONGOBABD  writing  is  haidJy 
to  be  discerned  from  /,  ii.  a.  684. 

lapygia,  the  Greek  language  was  in 
use  over  the  whole  country,  cha- 
racter of  its  works  of  art,  L  154. 
Boundaries,  146.  Three  nations  in- 
habited it,  146.  Five  tongues  in  it, 
147. 
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lapyx,  the  same  ••  Apnlas,  i.  146,  n.  441. 
IberianH,  ip  Corsica,  in  Sicily,  i.  169. 
In  Sardinia,  170.     Spread  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  ii.  520.    At  an  earlier 
period  inhabited  only  Bntica  and  the 
coast  of   Spain — perhaps  also    the 
north  of  Africa,  521.    Spread  as  far 
as  Ireland  and  Britain,  522. 
Icilian  law,  about  the  Aventine;    its 
importance  and  its  contents,  ii.  301. 
Why  excepted  from  the  decemviral 
legislation,  302. 
!#.  Icilins,  die  betrothed  of  Virginia, 
ii.  348, 350.    Induces  the  legion  near 
Crustumeria  to  revolt,  350.    Speaks 
in  favour  of  the  plebs,  356.     His 
plebiscituro,  360. 
Sp.  Icilius,  mover  of  the  rogation,  which 
inflicted  punishment  upon  persons  dis- 
turbing the  tribunes  in  their  proposals 
to  the  people,  tribune  in  the  year  384, 
'  ii.  232. 

Ides  of  March  are,  from  the  time  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  the  regular  be- 
ginning of  the  consular  year,  iii. 
422. 
Ilia,  daughter  of  iEneas,  the  Bea  Silvia 
of  Numitor,  i.  210,  foil.  Ilia,  in 
NsBviud  and  Ennius,  is  thrown  into 
the  Anio,  210.  Ilia,  according  to 
all  appearance,  belongs  to  a  Greek 
lay;  Silvia,  on  the  contrary,  to  a 
native  one,  212. 
Ilians,  favored  and  protected  ^  the 

Romans,  i.  189. 
Blyrians,  immiimUed,  drove  away  the 
Libumians  in  Dalmatia,  i.  50.    Men- 
tioned instead  of  the  Libumians,  151. 
In  antiquity  venal  and  faithless,  like 
the  modem  Albanese,  iii.  457. 
Kva,  subject  to  Populonia;  why  the  iron 
ore  was  smelted  on  Uie  continent, 
i.  It.  388. 
Imbrivium  or  Imbrinium,  the  place  of 
the  battle  in  which  Fabius  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Samnites,  iii.  193, 
n.  339. 
Imperator,  of  the  Samnites  and  Lnca- 

canians,  i.  107,  foil. 
Imperium,  commenced  one  mile  from 
^e  city,  where  the  right  of  appeal 
ceast,  L  532.  Hence  the  judicia  qua 
imperio  continebantur,  n.  1180.  Com- 
pare iii.  n.  330.  Was  often  granted 
to  a  proconsul  for  the  purpose  of  a 
triumph,  187. 
Indigitamenta,  alluded  to  in  Lucretius 

by  indicia  jnentia,  i.  n.  341. 
Infamy,  civil,  after  the  Potelian  law 


attacht  also  to  the  condemned  debtor, 
as  it  formerly  did  to  the  addictus, 
iii.  185. 

Inquilinns,  the  municeps  who  makes 
use  of  his  right  in  an  isopolite  town, 
ii.  65.  The  Inquilini  voted  in  the 
classes,  74. 

Inscription,  in  the  foram  of  Augustus, 
restored,  iL  a.  1201.  Of  T.  Qnino- 
tius  in  the  Satnrnian  nnmeri,  ir. 
1297.  On  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
three  in  Satnrnian  verse,  i.  a.  685. 
That  upon  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
emended,  iii.  n.  134.  On  the  coffin 
of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus  does  not  agree 
with  the  accounts  of  history,  364. 
Important  inscriptions  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  has  been  unjustly 
doubted,  368,  folL  Upon  the  spoils 
which  Pyrrhus  dedicates  at  Tarentnm, 
479,  n.  841. 

luteramna  on  the  Liris,  receives  a  Bo- 
man  colony  in  436,  iii.  239.  Inier^ 
amnitf  from  Interamnium,  not  to  be 
changed  into  Interamnas,  i.  n.  740. 
The  i0¥tichp  of  Interamna  on  the 
Liris  is  Interamnis,  and  is  diflerent 
from  Interamnas  which  belongs  to 
Interamna  on  the  Nar,  iii.  n.  421. 
(According  to  vol.  L  n.  740,  however, 
the  former  place  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  Interamnium.) 

Intercessio  of  the  tribunes  against  a 
Senatus-consultum  consisted  in  an- 
cient times  in  their  refusing  to  pro- 
pose things  to  the  commonalty,  to 
which  its  consent  was  necessary, 
ii.  a.  951. 

Interdictio  aqua  et  igni,  ii.  a.  132. 

Interest,  added  to  the  principal,  i.  582, 
folL  Bate  of  interest  at  Athens  a 
drachma  per  mina,  sometimes  nine 
oboli,  iii.  57. 

Interregnum,  after  the  death  of  Bomn- 
lus,  i.  237,  folL  As  a  means  to  evade 
the  licinian  laws,  iiL  48,  foil.  71, 
158. 

Interrex,  proposes  the  king,  and  causes 
the  votes  to  be  taken  for  him,  L 
340.  Sp.  Lucretius  is  interrex  and 
prefect  of  the  city,  516.  The  regal 
power  of  the  interrex  was  not  diiui- 
nisht  by  the  Valerian  laws,  and  he 
only  accepted  votes  for  candidates 
proposed  by  the  senate,  ii.  187.  Mis- 
taken for  the  dictator,  a.  907.  Is 
elected  from  the  year  334  (an  earlier 
instance  is  apocrvphal,  n.  953)  by 
an  assembly  of  the  patricians,  482. 
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Decnry  of  interrexes,  duration  of 
the  regal  power  of  each  iuterrex: 
Liyj*8  statement  is  alone  correct, 
i.  339.  They  were  the  Decern  primi, 
340.  At  first  taken  only  from  the 
Ramnes,  afterwards  from  the  Sabine 
tribe  also,  ii.  112.  An  intenrex  had 
jurisdiction,  iii.  24. 

lolaans  or  Ilians  in  Sardinia,  i.  170, 
foU. 

Ionian,  afterwards  Achaean,  towns  in 
Peloponnesas,  twelve  in  number;  dis- 
crepant lists  belonging  to  different 
periods,  ii.  18,  foil.  Ionian  tribes 
probably  not  abolisht  till  after  the 
time  of  Clisthenes,  307. 

Iphicrates,  bis  objects  in  instituting  the 
service  of  the  peltasts,  iii.  97,  foil. 

Ireland,  unhappy  consequences  of  the 
application  of  the  feudal  law  to  landed 
property,  ii.  154.  Iberian  immigra- 
tion, 522.  Its  union  with  England, 
iii.  537. 

Iron,  introduced  for  the  armour  instead 
of  bronze,  iii.  346. 

'Itniyopia  and  ttropofilctf  ii.  n.  640. 

Islands  between  Greece  and  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  Felasgians,  i.  32,  34. 

'l<roiroAtrcta,  of  thd  Latins,  ii.  50,  foil. 
Definition  of  the  Greek,  51.  May 
exist  without  an  equal  alliance,  73. 
Isopolites,  who  left  their  own  town, 
and  settled  in  the  one  with  which 
they  had  isopolity,  were  not  citizens 
there,  according  to  the  Greek  law, 
but  at  Rome  they  were  so  as  erarians, 
62.  Posidonius  calls  the  Latin  and 
Italian  towns,  UrowoXlriHas  irtJAcif ,  but 
not  the  Roman  municipia,  n.  104. 

*laor4\tta  and  {(roroXtrcfo,  used  indiscri- 
minately, ii.  It.  102.  'lo-oTcAcit  by  an 
erroneous  phraseology  just  as  com- 
mon as  AfA^ifAoi  and  ur6Tt/Mi,  63. 

*la^tfioi,  a  general  term  for  IffortXtts 
and  hoTToKirai,  iu  53. 

Italian  Allies,  were  bound  to  send  con- 
tingents to  the  Roman  armies,  iii.  527, 
foil.  Were  levied  only  in  part  for 
the  annual  service,  532,  n.  957.  Then: 
prefects  too  were  probably  chosen  by 
the  allies  themselves,  532. 

Italian  Nations,  must  have  regarded  the 
Romans  as  their  defenders  against 
the  Gauls,  iii«  380.  Under  the  so- 
vereignty of  Rome  they  were  placed 
in  different  relations,  615 

Italians,  included,  besides  CEnotrians, 
Tyrrhenians,  SicuUans  and  Latins 
also,  i.  14.     In  a  wider  sense  they 


are  CEnotrians,  and    Sienlian  Tyr- 
rhenians, 47,  foil. 

Italicans,  who  had  settled  in  Italy* 
mostly  Sabellians,  not  Italians,  i.  15. 
Probable  number  of  their  troops  at 
Candium,  iii.  214,  folL  Were  aimed 
like  the  Romans,  467.  Join  Pyr- 
rhus  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea, 
480.  Those  in  the  army  of  P3rrrhiia 
shewed  themselves  undisdplineld,  50S, 
510.    Remained  faithful  in  the  first 

^  Punic  war,  547,  614. 

Italicum  jus,  was  subsequently  said  to 
belong  to  those  who  were  ezempied 
from  the  land-tax,  iii.  527.  Com- 
pare  615. 

Italietes,  the  southern  CEnotrians, — 
divided  into  Stcelians  and  Margeus, 
i.  57.  Their  league  against  the  La- 
canians  and  Dionysius,  97.  Mutual 
influence  between  them  and  the  na- 
tives, 161. 

Italium  or  Talium,  a  place  in  Apulia 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  iiL  244. 

Italus  or  Vitalus,  represented  by  a  bull 
with  a  human  face,  I  «.  17.  Italus 
and  Siculus  one  name,  47,  n.  14S. 

Italy,  extension  of  the  name  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  i.  12.  Is  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Italians,  13.  Absurd  de- 
rivations, 13.  Earlier  boundaries,  at 
least  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Garganns, 
15.  Alteration  of  the  boundaries  ac- 
cording CO  the  Gre^  phraseology,  17, 
21.  In  Sophocles  it  is  the  eastern, 
and  CEnotria  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  17.  In  the  lastperiod  of  the 
western  empire,  21.  Was  weakened 
by  the  Gauls,  iii.  75.  Extremely 
flourishing  before  the  Hannibalian 
war,  547.  Its  coast  is  ravaged  in 
the  year  465  by  the  Garthaginians, 
575.  Land  in  Italy  was  essentially 
free  from  taxes,  527,  615. 

Ix,  the  Oscan  termination  for  ieus,  L  a. 
441. 


JANICULUS,  taken  by  the  Etmscans, 

ii.  203,  retaken,  205. 
Janus,  in  the  forum  Boarium;  in  the 

middle  age  it  was  called  the  pahice  of 

Boethius,  i.  288.     The  double  one 

on  the  via  $acra;  its  signification, 

292. 
Javelin  of  Romulus,  took  root  and  grew 

as  a  tree,  i.  n.  618. 
Jealousy  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 

rights,  iii.  301. 
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Jews,  under  the  French  dominion,  were 
in  several  coantries  enlisted  in  the 
armies  above  their  nnmerical  propor- 
tion, and  that  intentionally,  iii.  n. 
553. 

Judices,  originally,  according  to  all  ap- 
peiirance,  the  decemviri,  i.  428.  This 
was  the  view  of  Antonios  Angasti- 
nas,  n.  996. 

•Tudicia  qtue  imperio  continebantnTf  be- 
yond the  first  mile  round  the  city, 
iii.  n.  830. 

Judicium  turpe,  ii.  399. 

Jugemm,  double  measure  of  two  ac- 
tus, ii.  629.  Two  were  even  as- 
signed to  the  colonists  at  Anxur,  iii. 
176. 

Jugum,  yoke  through  which  prisoners 
were  dismist;  its  proper  meaning,  ii. 
267,  iii.  217. 

Julii,  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses,  IL 
188. 

Juniorea  patrum,  instead  of  patricii  mi- 
norum  gentivm,  i.  n.  832.  Compare 
n.  1143. 

C.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  in  the  year 
455,  gives  way  to  his  collegue  L. 
Postuinius,  iii.  400. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  consul  in  the  year 

435,  iii.  236;  and  again  in  437,  242. 
Is  successful  ag^nst  the  Samnites, 
244.  Dedicates  a  temple  of  Salus, 
244.  Magibter  equitum  to  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  in  438,  249.    Dictator  in 

436,  he  conducts  the  extraordinary 
levies  against  Etruria,  276.  Has  the 
temple  of  Sains  painted  by  C.  Fabius, 
who  probably  painted  his  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  356. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  the  son,  consul  in 
the  year  469,  iii.  513.  Celebrates  a 
triumph,  R.  904. 

C.  Junius,  suffers  with  his  whole  fleet  a 
fearful  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, iii.  608.  He  occupies  the  town 
of  Eryx,  609.  When  called  upon  to 
render  an  account,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  609. 

J).  Junius  Brutus,  conquers  the  Vesti- 
nians,  iii.  192. 

D.  Junius  Brutns,  conquers  the  Falis- 
cans  in  the  year  454,  iii.  406. 

L.  Junius  Brutus,  poetical  story,  his 
descent  and  feigned  idiocy,  i.  493. 
His  severity.  497.  His  death,  498. 
First  consul,  496.  Mourned  for, 
his  statue  in  the  capitol,  498.  The 
absurdities  in  the  story  about  him, 
511.      That   he   was   tribunus   ce- 


lerum  is  historically  certain;  the 
feigned  idiocy  belongs  to  poetxy,  515. 
What  the  name  of  Brutus  may 
have  signified,  515.  Plebeian,  521, 
523. 

L.  Junius  Brutus,  in  what  year  his 
edileship  and  his  participation  in  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus  occurs,  ii.  233. 

Junius  Gracchanns,  his  excellent  history 
of  the  Roman  constitntion,  IL  10, 
folL  May  be  taken  as  the  source  of 
all  the  statements  in  which  the  era 
of  the  consuls  is  mentioned  in  consti- 
tutional reforms,  n.  251, 183. 

Juno,  of  Argos,  her  worship  among  the 
Tyrrhenians,  i.  45.  Siculian  worship, 
at  Falerii,  45.  Favours  in  the  poem 
the  expedition  of  the  Romans  against 
Veil,  ii.  481,  foil.  Accepts  the  tem- 
ple on  the  Aventine,  ii.  479. 

Juno  Moneta,  an  oracle  from  her  tem- 
ple encourages  the  Romans,  iii.  507. 

Jupiter  Imperator,  his  statne  was  not 
brought  from  Frseneste,  ii.  n.  1298. 
Jupiter  Indiges,  to  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed on  the  Numicins,  i.  188. 

Jurisdiction  connected  with  the  procon- 
sular power,  iii.  186,  foil. 

JtM  applicatioHUi  i.  324. 

Ju8  exulandi,  existed  between  Rome 
and  Samnium,  iii.  221,  folL 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  the  mnni- 
cipia  and  provinces,  for  Ronuin  citi- 
zens sojourning  there,  iii.  290. 

Justin  (yii.  1),  emended,  i.  ».  77.  The 
war  of  P^rrhus  is  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  his  work,  iii.  n.  927. 

Jnstitium,  what  it  effected,  its  origin 
in  an  historical  form,  i.  n.  1325.  Its 
real  meaning,  iii.  n.  377. 


KINGS  OF  ROME.  Ensebins  in  his 
chronicle  gives  them  240  years,  i.  242, 
in  accordance  with  Fabius,  243,  and 
with  Polvbius,  who  followed  the  pon- 
tiffs, 242.  Their  power,  343,  foil. 
Chosen  alternately  ^om  the  Romans 
and  Quirites,  304.  Second  king 
chosen  by  the  Romans  from  the  8a- 
bines,  238.  Their  throne  and  badges 
twofold,  227.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  dignity  the  royal  demesnes 
were  divided  among  the  plebeians,  i. 
497. 

Kings  of  Etruria,  one  was  elected  in 
each  Etruscan  town,  i.  126.  One  of 
these  kings  was  appointed  head  of 
the  whole  nation,  126. 
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Knights,  patrician,  their  hones  only 
could  be  taken  from  them,  thej  could 
not  be  struck  out  from  the  centuries, 
ii.  402.  Were  called  up  first  iu  the  old 
centuries,  iii.  332.  In  the  later  ar- 
rangement they  voted  in  the  first  class 
of  the  country  tribes,  341.  Their 
solemn  annual  procession  instituted 
by  Fabius  and  Decius,  347.  Their 
census  existed  probably  as  earhr  as 
the  Hannibalian  war,  346.  Laws 
respecting  a  knight's  horse,  347,  n. 
588.  The  equestrian  ordo  probably 
defined  in  the  new  law  concerning 
the  elections  of  Fabius  and  Decius 
by  the  census  of  a  million  of  ases, 
327,  346.  Its  condition  in  the  new 
comitia  of  the  centuries  became  much 
more  favorable*  329.  Have  threefold 
the  pay  of  the  infantry :  whether  this 
was  changed  after  408,  is  doubtful, 
66. 

Knight's  horses,  the  r^ulation  of  their 
equipments  and  pensions  is  attributed 
to  L.  Tarquinius  the  first — the  pur- 
chase-money stated  is  not  extrava- 
g^tly  high. — meaning  of  the  com- 
mand to  sell  the  horse,  L  440,  foil. 
A  plebiscitum  upon  it  to  which  Cicero 
alludes,  n.  1016.  Laws  respecting 
Uiem  explained,  iii.  347,  n.  588. 


LACIKIAN  promontory,  the  extreme 
point  for  Roman  ships  in  the  peace 
with  Tarentum,  iii.  272. 

Lacinians,  the  same  as  Latins,  also  a 
name  for  (Enotrians,  i.  85. 

Lacinium,  sanctuary  of  the  CEnotrians, 
i.  85. 

Lacinins,  synonymous  with  Latinus,  i. 
85. 

Lacus  Curtius,  ii.  237. 

C.  I^torius,  collegue  of  Volero  Publilius 
in  his  second  tribunate,  ii.  217.  His 
resolute  speech,  220. 

LsBvinus,  see  Valerius. 

Lsevius  Cispius,  of  Anag^ia,  ii.  86. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles,  first 
married  to  Fyrrhns,  and  tlien  to  De- 
metrius, iii.  460. 

Land,  possession  of,  in  India,  explains 
the  Boman  ager  pttblictu,  ii.  135. 
Has  existed  in  like  manner  through- 
out all  Asia,  and' also  in  Egypt,  135. 
Measure  in  the  Licinian  law,  iii.  13, 
II.  14.  The  violation  of  this  law 
was  afterwards  carelessly  punisht, 
413. 


I 


Ijangnages,  their  earliest  chariilfr  and 
fate,  i.  51,  foil 

Lannvium,  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  ii.  588.  After  the  Latin  war, 
it  was  admitted  to  the  full  frarich»e 
and  incorporated  into  the  tribns  llar- 
cia,  iii.  142. 

Laos,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  L  158. 

Lar  Tolnmnius,  lung  of  y^ii,  com- 
mands the  embassadors  imprisoned 
at  Fidenss  to  be  put  to  death*  pays 
for  it  wi^  his  own  life,  ii.  457,  ml. 
Poetical  description  of  the  aiBgk 
combat  in  which  he  fell,  461. 

Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminios,  foiy^ 
consuls  for  the  year  248,  i.  536- 

Larissa,  the  name  of  many  Pelasgiaa 
fortresses,  i.  a.  60. 

Laiiar,  name  of  the  Latin  holiday?, 
ii.  a.  62. 

Latin  Auxiliary  Troops,  after  Che  year 
261  in  separate  cohorts,  ii  40. 

Latin  Ck>lonie8,  those  estaUidit  in  the 
period  after  the  Julian  law,  bad 
quite  different  laws  from  the  esrlier 
ones,  ii.  78,  foil.  No  connubiom,  bat 
commercium  with  the  Romans^  81. 
In  accordance  with  their  Latiiiitas, 
that  of  freedmen  was  formed,  77. 
Colonies  after  the  conquest  of  Latinm 
are  true  frontier  fortresses:  the  fint 
of  them  was  Cales,  iiL  173.  After- 
wards those  Roman  colonies  also 
were  called  Latin,  which  Rome  dar- 
ing the  time  of  the  leagae  had  ceded 
to  the  Latins,  93. 

Latin  Confederacy,  price  of  a  coalitioa 
against  the  plebeians,  i.  607. 

Latin  Diet,  ii.  29. 

Latin  Domain  Land,  is  distriboted 
among  the  Roman  people,  iii.  138^ 

Latin  Holidays,  much  older  than  Tar- 
quinius, ii.  34.  Were  the  comnun 
diets  for  the  three  confederate  na- 
tions; they  lasted  six  days,  35,  dar- 
ing which  a  religious  peace  was 
ol^rved,  35.  Were  held  imme- 
diately after  the  time  when  the  om- 
snls  entered  on  theur  office,  iii.  a. 
391. 

Latin  Language,  its  two  elements,  L 
55,  folL  Its  peculiar  character,  831, 
foU. 

Latin  State,  its  boundaries,  iL  17.  Kot 
a  mere  confederacy — ^but  united  by  a 
senate  and  'popular  assembly,  22, 
foil 

Latin  Towns,  necessarily  thirty,  form- 
ed  three  confederacies  at  difieitnt 
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timeg  before   TarqiiiDiiu,  ii.  18,  22. 
At  ^e  period    of  Alba's    greatness, 
i.  202,  ii.  19.     Foarth  change  of  the 
confederacy,  22.   On  the  alliance  with 
Kome  newly  arranged,  i.  561.    Those 
<^  the  thirty  towns,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  iEtqnians  and  Volscians 
after  the  great  Volscian  war,  ii.  258, 
foil.      Others  stated    to   have    been 
conquered  by  Coriolanns,  259.  Others 
again  of  which,  from  their  situations, 
this  cannot  be  doubted,  260. 
Lifttina  via,    probably    older    than  the 
Appian  road,    iiL  306.     It  was  se- 
cured by  FregeU»,  177,  236.  Upon  it 
Pyrrhus  marched  towards  Rome,  496. 
T.  £atiuius,  tradition  about  him,  ii.  106. 
Liatins,  name  of  the   Siculians  in  La- 
tium,  used  as  synonymous  with  Fris- 
cans  and    Latins,    L  79,  foil.    Con- 
sidered by  some  as   Qreeks  of  the 
Trojan  war,  who   had    become    es- 
tranged from  their  countrymen — this 
was  the  opinion  of    Aristotle,  185, 
foil.,  and  of  Heraclides  Lembus,  186, 
Treaty  with  Bome  under   Servius; 
the  table  containing  it  in  the  ten»- 
ple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  367, 
foil.    Peace  restored  as  early  as  the 
year  258,  or  259,  ii.  16.    The  treaty 
with  Cassius  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  entirely  new  relation,  as  the  re- 
ward of  a  coalition  against  the  plebs, 
17.    They  could  not  dozing  the  Fub- 
lilian    quarrels    support    the   ruling 
power  at  Rome,    219.    Latins  and 
Hemicons  are  separated  from  Rome 
after  the  Gallic  calamity,  581.    How- 
ever some  of  the  towns  of  Latium 
remained  in  alliance,  581,  foil.    Their 
distracted  state  after  the  Gallic  war, 
iii.89.    Their  diet  at   the  spring  of 
Ferentina   down   to   the  dissolution 
of   their  state    in  410,    90.     After 
the  restoration  of  their  constitution, 
two  pretors  are  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  94,    foil.     They  carry  on  the 
first  Samnite  war  in  alliance  with 
Borne,  115,   foIL,  125.      Their  pro- 
posals for  a  union  with  Rome,  130 ;  fair 
indeed,  but  impracticable,  131.    They 
are  defeated  near  Vesuvius,  134,  and 
near  Trifannm,  138.     Are  judged  by 
Bome,  139,  full.   They  lose  their  con- 
nubium  and  commercium,  143,  folJ. 
They  afterwards  vote  in  a  tribe,  530. 
Their  magistrates,  as  such,  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  534. 
I4itinus,     becomes     Jupiter    Latialis, 


i.  84.    Whose  son?    Different 'state- 
ments about  it  in  mythology,  85,  foil. 
According  to  Cato  he  was  slain  by 
the  Trojans,  194. 
Latium,  instead  of  Jua  Latii  or  Latini' 
tag,  ii.   n.    159.    LeUitam  majus  and 
mmiis,  n.  163. 
Latium,  coast  of,  a  sand-bank,  i.  194. 
In  the  treaty  with  Carthage  extends 
beyond  Terracina,  90.    Divided  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Latinus  and  Tumus, 
(the  state  of  the  Frisci  Latini   and 
pure  Tyrrhenians),  iL  21.    Dissolved 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Volscian 
war— places  not  taken  possession  of 
by  the  conquerors,  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  257,  foU.    Re- 
news the  alliance  with  Rome  about  Uie 
year  392,  iii.  48,  78,  90,  94.    It  then 
had   alternately  the   supreme   com- 
mand of  the  united  army,   90,  foil. 
125.    Union  uf  its  centuries  with  the 
Roman  ones  into  maniples,  91.  Com- 
pletely conquered   in  412,  138,  foil. 
Its  coast  produced   needle-wood   in 
antiquity  also,  a.  425. 
Latrones,  mercenaries,  iiL  n.  478. 
Laurentians,  in    isopolity,  with  Rome, 

iii.  143. 
LautnlsB,  situation  of  the  place,  iii.  64, 
228.  Seat  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
year  408,  64,  72.  Defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  Q.  Fabius  there,  229,  foil. 
Its  cunsequences,  230. 
Lautumiss,  in  the  Capitoline  Hill,  iii. 

n.819. 
Lavici,  name  of  the  Latins,  i.  84. 
Lavici,  receives  plebeian  colonists  with 
heredia,    ii.  434.      Is    not  a  Latin 
colony,    II.  957.       Allied  with   the 
.^quians,  259.    Taken — the  seat  of 
a  Roman    colony,  463.     Originally 
Latin,  and  colony  received  into  the 
Tribus  Publilia,  iiL  93,  foU. 
Lavines,   name   of  the  Latins,  hence 
Lavinium,  the  name  of  their  common 
sanctuary  and  Lavima  littora,  i.  84, 
foil,  201,  n.  261. 
Lavinia,  the  mediatress  of  an  alliance 
between   foreigners   and  the  Italian 
Pelasgians,  i.  194. 
Laviuians,  spoke  to  Timnns  about  the 

images  of  the  Trojan  gods,  i.  184. 
Lavinium,  colony  of  the  Albans  in  com- 
mon with  the  Latins,  i.  201.  Foun- 
dation and  miraculous  signs;  images 
of  the  three  aninuUs  of  fate,  195. 
Dionvsins  leaves  the  taking  of  it  by 
the  Volscians  undecided,   ii.  a.  599 
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(see  also  BoTilla).  Laviniam  and 
not  LannviaiD,  iii.  n.  275,  was  per- 
seyering  in  the  Latin  war,  140.  Con- 
quered in  the  year  412, 140,  foU. 

Lavinus,  a  dialectic  form  for  Latinas, 
i.  84. 

Law,  Fnrian,  on  testaments,  is  older 
than  the  Voconian,  iii.  354.  folL  The 
Hortensian,  does  away  with  the  equi- 
poise of  the  two  estates,  418.  The 
Licinian,  2,  foil.  The  last  and  useless 
attempt  against  it,  71.  Perhaps  pro- 
tected by  penalty  of  death,  71.  The 
Msenian,  421.  The  Poeteliau,  156, 
293.  The  Pnblilian,  61,  foil.  The 
Ogulnian,  350,  foil.  The  Valerian, 
about  the  appeal  to  the  people,  is 
renewed,  354.  For  the  cancelling  of 
debts,  61,  foil.  67,  folL  Military,  65. 
Concerning  the  rate  of  interest,  52, 
foil.  Concerning  the  cumle  offices, 
69.  Is  set  aside  in  times  of  danger, 
364,  foil  That  no  one  should  tow 
a  sanctuary  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes,  318. 

Law,  public,  corresponds  in  its  grada- 
tions to  the  relations  of  private  law, 
iii.  It.  947. 

Laws  at  Rome  before  the  XII  Tables 
ii.  280.  There  was  no  want  of 
written  law;  but  the  case  was  the 
same  as  in  Italy  prerious  to  the  draw- 
ins  up  of  the  statutes,  281.  Each 
tnbe  of  the  patricians  had  a  different 
law,  and  in  like  manner  the  plebs  of 
Ancus,  284,  folL 

Laws,  favorable  to  the  plebeians,  did 
not  exist  in  the  Papirian  collection, 
i.  n.  1001. 

Lays,  sources  of  Roman  history,  i. 
254,  foil.  Perizonius  first  observed 
this,  254,  foil.  Sung  at  feasts,  254, 
foil.  Three  great  lays  are  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
kings;  that  of  Romulus,  of  TuUus, 
and  of  the  Tarquins,  258.  A  frag- 
ment of  that  of  TuUus  has  been  pre- 
served in  Livy,  n.  687.  A  plebeian 
spirit  prevails  m  them,  and  they  can- 
not have  been  older  than  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  260.  Sacred  songs 
about  Romulus  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  212,  n.  616. 

League  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
its  contents,  ii.  38.  Accurate,  but  not 
complete,  39,  foil. 

Leandrias  in  Diodorus,  more  correctly 
Cleandrias,  iii.  n.  289. 


Lectistenium,  of  the  year,  356,  iL  571. 

liCgate  of  Appius  Claudius,  first  crosses 
over  to  Messana  alone,  iii.  564,  then 
with  troops,  565. 

Legend  of  the  prttmdtor  hidorwm^ — re- 
ferred to  dates  which  are  distant  frora 
one  another  by  centuries,  iL  ii.22l. 

Legendary  Stories,  their  pecoliarity  is 
to  invert  things  into  their  opposiies, 
i.  40.  n.  106.  Instances,  43,  48;  m 
the  case  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrbeniacs 
n.  596 ;  of  the  execution  of  the  i^Ttt 
patricians,  and  of  the  nine  tribnins 
of  the  people,  ii.  128,  416. 

Legends,  whether  they  had  a  rhyth- 
mical form  is  of  secondary  ira;c^- 
tance,  ii.  6.  Those  which  take  their 
rise  among  the  people  differ  from 
mere  dreams,  i.  247.  Of  nncenais 
age,  iii  313;  have  been  introdoKd 
into  circulation  among  the  people  from 
books,  R.  7 13. 

Legion,  of  Servius,  was  a  phalanx,  aad 
armed  completely  in  the  Greek  fa^ioa. 
i.  476,  foil  The  second  and  third 
classes  not  much  prorided  with  de- 
fensive arms,  because  the  fint  foraed 
the  front,  477.  Legions  of  4000 
men  refer  to  twenty-five  tribes,  il 
n.  1291.  Fabulous  account  of  ten 
legions  under  the  decemTiiv,  a.  741 
Its  number  in  the  manipolar  order 
is  4500  men,  iii.  101,  214.  Four 
legions  are  regularly  levied  during 
the  fifth  century,  313.  Legions  of 
4200  men  occur  in  Fofylmis  as  earlr 
as  the  year  521,  345.  They  are 
numbered  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  levied,  367,  kHS. 
One  legion  annihilated  nearCaaie- 
rinum  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year,  451, 
377,  foil.  The  new  order  of  the  \epaa 
presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction according  to  classe««  333, 
This  new  order  occuiv  as  eoiy  ss 
the  year  621,345. 

Legumes  urbane,  difierent  from  tiie 
reserve  which  consisted  of  the  aemiom 
and  causariij  u.  121.  Undonbiedlr 
phalangite,  123. 

Legis  actiones,  collected  br  Cn.  Flavius, 
iii.  315.    Character  of  wis  book,  316. 

Lemuria,  a  festival,  i.  227. 

Cn.  Lentulus,  consul  in  471,  marchM 
into  Lucania  against  Fyrrhns,  iiL  519. 
Triumphs,  520. 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  probably  the 
author  of  the  inscription  on  the  spoils 
of  FyrrhuB,  iii.  n.  841. 
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Iiepontians,  of  the  Rtttian  stock,  i. 
113. 

Xietter,  worship  of  the,  prevailed  at 
Rome  in  yarioas  ways,  iii.  475. 

lieatemia,  the  conntiy  of  the  Sallen- 
tines.  i.  147. 

lieutemians,  Sallentines,  i.  147. 

Xjeyies  for  the  legions,  affected  only 
those  belonging  to  a  tribe,  i.  470; 
conducted  by  force,  ii.  186.  Lege  Ma- 
crataf  n,  990.  Of  armies  in  Greece, 
are  easy  in  later  times,  iii.  270. 

Levites,  why  they  received  the  tithes  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ii.  137,  foil. 

Jjex  Sacrata,  binds  an  army  to  persevere 
to  the  last,  iii.  284,  ii.  492. 

liex  Tribanicia  a  law  by  the  caries, 
npon  the  motion  of  a  tribunis  eele^ 
brvm,  L  527. 

liberi  Socii,  are  opposed  to  the  Foederati, 
iiL  526. 

libertini.    See  Freedmen. 

labumians,  were  not  Illyrians,  bnt  a 
Pelasgian  people,  widely  spread  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  i.  50. 
libomians  and  Illyrians  inhabited 
the  countries  between  the  Venetians 
and  Pannonia  before  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion, ii  525. 

Licinian  family  was  respected  and  rich 
at  Rome  at  an  early  time,  iii.  2,  foil. 

Ucinian  jagers,  iii.  n.  19. 

IJcinian  laws,  fable  as  to  what  occa- 
sioned them,  iii.  1,  foil.  First  law 
concerning  the  division  of  the  consul- 
ship, 4.  foil. ;  was  first  violated  in  the 
year  395, 49,  and  repeatedly  down  to 
the  year  407,  50,  71.  Was  threaten- 
ed even  by  Appius  Clandius,  301. 
Second  law,  the  real  Asrarian  law, 
1 1 ,  foil  Third  law  to  relieve  debtors, 
20,  in  which  there  is  neither  injus- 
tice nor  oppression,  20,  foil.  They 
were,  probably,  all  sworn  to  as  a 
treaty,  30.  Their  salutary  comie- 
qnences,  74. 

C.  Licinius  Galvns,  consular  tribune  in 
the  year  377,  iii.  3.  Magister  equi- 
tnro,  in  381,27,11. 35. 

C.  Licinius  Stolo,  origin  of  his  surname, 
iii  3.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  named  after  him,  4. 
He  himself  violated  his  own  law  res- 
pecting the  possession  of  public  land, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  year  407, 
20,  52.  He  did  not  enrich  himself 
by  his  law  of  debts,  20,  foil.  Pro- 
bably, irittmvir  rei  publica  coneti- 
tuentktt  and  therefore  not  consul  im- 


mediately after  his  law,  44;  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  n.  76. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus,  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeian  order,  ii.  498.  Military  tri- 
bune in  the  year  359.  According  to 
the  Capitoline  Fasti  it  was  he  who 
held  the  office  in  355,  and  not  his  son, 
n.  840. 

8p.  Licinius,  tribune  of  the  people,  iL 
190. 

Licinius   Macer,    his  orations  fumisht 

.  materials  for  Dionysius  and  Livy,  ii. 
10.  Was  attentive  to  records  and  the 
history  of  the  constitution,  11.  The 
safest  authority  for  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  h,  276. 

Lightning,  at  present  nsnally  spares  the 
Capitol  and  often  strikes  St.  Peter's, 
iii.  11.919. 

Ligurians,  appear  to  have  also  inhabited 
Tuscany  in  ancient  times,  i.  163. 
People  of  their  nation  lived  on  lake 
Garda,  and  in  other  places  beyond  the 
Po;  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Piedmont  and  of  part  of  Corsica, 
164.  Beyond  the  Alps  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  164.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known, 165.  Unfairly  judged  by 
Cato;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
a  brave  and  sterling  people,  165,  fofi. 
Ligurians  and  Libumians  may  be 
related  to  each  other,  167. 

lilybseoro,  besiesed  in  vain  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  iii.  511.  Main  post  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily,  598.  Was  very 
strongly  fortified,  601.  Besieged  by 
the  Romans,  602.  Its  harbour  de- 
stroyed by  the  works  of  the  be* 
siegers,  605.  Its  siege  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ostend,  603. 

Lunitatio,  Italian, — ^was  adopted  by  the 
Italietes,  ii  623.  Definition  of  it, 
624. 

Limites,  were  markt  by  slips  of  land, 
left  uncultivated,  ii.  624,  foil,  which 
remained  public  property  and  were 
reserved  for  highways,  628.  Legal 
peculiarities  of  fields  markt  off  by 
limites,  631. 

Linteata  legio,  of  the  Samnites,  iii.  391, 
n.657. 

Lipara,  its  inhabitants  cruise  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  ii.  485. 
Taken  by  the  Romans  in  494,  iii.  596. 

Lis,  perhaps  in  reality  only  the  naiue 
for  the  suits  in  the  centomviral  court, 
iii  553. 

Lista,  capital  of  the  Sacranians,  i.  78. 

Litemum,  b  Campaninn  town,  iii  1 12. 
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Liticines,  the  same  as  tmeatoret,  ii.  n. 
487. 

I4.  Livios,  popular  tribune  at  the  peace 
of  Caudium,  is  not  delivered  up  with 
the  others  to  the  Samnites,  iii.  220. 

M.  Liyius,  pontiff,  consecrates  Decius  to 
death  in  the  battle  near  Sentinnm, 
iii.  383. 

JAyy,  the  excellence  of  his  work,  i.  5. 
How  poetically  he  related  ancient 
history,  228,  folL  Took  the  history 
of  the  kings  from  Ennias,  346.  His 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Rome  a  mas- 
terpiece, although  in  an  historical 
S»nt  of  view  untenable,  ii.  543,  foil, 
e  is  no  authority  respecting  the  ple- 
beian or  patrician  rank  of  a  man  of 
the  earliest  age,  n.  902,  and  a.  735. 
He  misunderstands  the  drawing  by 
lot  of  ten  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonising  Lavici,  n.  958.  How  he 
contradicts  himself  about  the  intro- 
duction of  pay  for  the  army,  n.  966. 
Weaken<{  the  miracle  in  the  legend, 
fi.  1054.  Divides  his  history  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  commencement  of 
great  events  always  begins  with  a 
decad,  a.  145.  How  his  chronology 
differs  from  that  of  Cato,  559.  A 
note  inserted  in  iy.  20,  459.  Is  mis- 
taken in  his  account  about  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  army,  iii.  100.  His 
poetical  mind,  n.  141.  Mistakes  the 
relation  between  Borne  and  Latium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war,  115,  117.  Is  inaccurate  in  his 
account  of  the  fate  of  Liatium,  after 
the  peace,  141.  Is  probably  mistaken 
respecting  the  year  of  the  Poetelian 
law,  156.  His  chronological  errours, 
n,  293.  He  judges  incorrectly  about 
the  relation  of  the  Romans  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  170.  Conceals  the 
peace  with  the  Gauls,  171.  In  the 
war  of  423  he  idways  mentions  the 
PalsepolitanSy  and  not  the  Neapoli- 
tans, n.  321.  He  errs  in  his  opinion 
about  the  granting  of  the  imperinm, 
187.  Is  unfair  towards  the  Taren- 
tines,  189.  In  his  narrative  of  the 
8ecx>nd  Samnite  war  he  is  yery  indif- 
ferent ahout  the  events,  192.  Hasty 
in  his  topography,  a.  339.  Mistakes 
the  great  danger  in  which  Rome  was 
in  426,  199.  Is  not  trustworthy  in 
his  account  of  the  Caudine  calamity, 
212,  foil.  Is  entirely  misguided  by 
national  yanity,  213;  by  misunder- 
ftanding,  224,  foil     His  account  of 


the  years  433  and  434  is  a  fiulve, 
227,  230,  233.  Difiers  finooi  the 
triumphal  Fasti,  239.  Ponest  un- 
doubtedly accurate  information  about 
the  history  of  Pauviuro,  273^  Wrote 
at  least  his  ninth  book  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Drusns  in  Germany,  279,  a. 
485.  He  makes  up  two  nanaiives 
into  one,  280.  An  inatanoe  of  his 
hastiness,  it.  492.  He  contains  the 
principal  passage  concerning  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  centuries,  337, 
n.  556.  He  says  by  no  meant  ex- 
pressly that  it  was  not  introduced  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  35  tnbes, 
345.  He  supposes  without  any  rea^ 
son  that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  that 
previous  to  the  Ognlnian  law  the 
number  of  augurs  was  four  instead  of 
six,  351.  In  the  third  Samnite  war 
he  often  follows  Valerius  of  Antiom. 
358.  An  errour  corrected,  8t7. 
Places  in  a  false  light  the  resolution  of 
the  Samnites  to  march  into  Ecnuia, 
369,  foil.  Confounds  Clusium  and 
Camerinum,  a.  637.  He  haa  overlocdn 
the  tribunate  of  M*.  Cnrina,  412.  In 
his  account  of  the  wars  of  Pynhos 
he  followed  old  Latin  sources,  a.  841. 
Niebuhr  takes  leave  of  him,  a.  eSf. 
He,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  endeavoon, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  particle,  to  rea- 
der vague  a  clear  expression  of  their 
authorities,  1.  a.  1228,  ii.  a,  172,  ■. 
670,  n.  775,  n.  1282.  Hia  Epttoma 
do  not  always  contain  the  occorrencea 
in  their  chronological  order,  iii.  a.  688. 
They  were  made  not  long  after  bis 
own  time,  n.  932. 

The  first  decad,  its  text  depends 
upon  a  angle  original  mannscript,  ii 
a.  405.  Livy  emended  (i.  23,  27),  i- 
n.  873. — (i.  36),  a.  892.— <u.  I),  ». 
1161.— (n.  15),  a,  1187.--<ii.  36, 
ii.  a.  222.— (n.  41),  a.  364.-(ii.63). 
a.  555.— (hi.  33),  a.  733. — (in.  56), 
n.  815.— <v.  12),  a,  1096.— <xxti. 
13),  a.  150.— Epitome,  xx.  a.  145, 
Epitome,  Lyin.  a.  272.  Emended 
irom  manuscripts  (i.  53,  55),  L  s. 
1135. — (iL  30,  Marcus  instead  of 
JIfaattta),  a.  1328.— (11.  35),  iL  a. 
217.— (m.  9,  10),  a.  634.— <m.  67), 
a.  793- — (lY.  53  and  Yi.  19),  a. 
1334.  I.  44,  to  be  emended  from 
Eutropius,  i.  a.  1031.  Conjectore 
on  II.  16,  a.  1236.  On  11.  39,  ii  m. 
535.  On  ui.  33,  a.  715.  The 
reading  in  11.  43  correctly  emended 
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hy  Sigonins,  ii.  n.  428.  ii.  24,  cor- 
rectly emended  by  Daker  n.  255. 
In  III.  27,  a  reading  which  is  at  least 

? referable  as  to  the  matter,   n.  608. 
n  III.  63,  a  doable  reading,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  com- 
mon one,  N.  828.    In  in.  64,  more 
probable  that  it  is  not  quite  correctly 
exprest  than  that  it  should  be  an 
errottr    of  the    pen,  n.  833.    iv.  16, 
completed,  it.  937.    The  beginning  of 
the  seventh  book  probably  matilated, 
how  to  be  completed,    n.  405.     In 
V.  32," a  tempting   reading,   n,  723. 
The  reading  in  xxii.  57,  establisht, 
i.    fi.     1025.      An    emendation    of 
Kreyssig  (vii.  8)  recommended,  ill. 
82,11.155.    Emended  by  transposing 
a  sentence  (ix.   46),   it.   550.     The 
correct  reading  (in  x.   14  and  15) 
pointed  oat,  n.  622.    Emended  with 
Gronovias,  n.  572.    The  numbers  in 
X.  30   corrected   n.    647 ;    and    the 
same  in  x.  42,  n.  663. 
LoccUio,  became  gradoally  customary  of 
censorial  contracts   concemins^   the 
tribute  apon  produce  :  whence  Tocatio 
agri  is  spoken  of,  ii.  140,  foil.    This 
misled  the  Greeks,  141. 
Tjocri,  its  foundation  by  Locrian  bond- 
men—  the  most  ancient  Greek  city 
in  CEnotria,  i.  157.    Its  respectability 
and  extensive  territory,  157.    After 
the  battle  of  Heraclea,  betrayed  the 
Roman  garrison,  iii.  480.    Conquered 
by  the  Romans  after  the  garrison  of 
Pyrrhus  was  destroyed,  516.    Sub- 
dued by  Pyrrhus,  516,  folU 
Locupletetf  or  oMidui,  what  persons  be- 
longed to  them,  1 449,  n.  1041. 
Loliius,  a  Samnite,  excites  the  last  traces 

of  a  Samnite  war,  iii.  542. 
Lucanaa,  i  n.  286. 

Lucania,  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  subjects,  i.  60. 
Lucanians,  as  early  as  about  the  year 
329  masters  of  the  north-western 
part  of  CEnotria,  i.  60.  Their  great- 
est extent,  95.  Their  first  settlement 
and  extension,  60.  How  late  they 
came  into  (Enotria,  95,  foil.  Con- 
tinued to  spread  until  the  peace 
with  Dionysius  the  Younger,  97,  foil. 
Familiar  with  the  Greek  language, 
105.  Their  wars  against  Thurii  and 
Tarentum,  97.  A  ruling  people  and 
a  far  greater  number  of  babjects,  98, 
folL  Contribute  towards  the  ruin  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  iii.  160. 
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After  the  insurrection  of  the  Brnt- 
tians,  they  direct  their  forces  against 
the  Siritis,  160,  foil.     The  assistance 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  called  in 
against  them,  163.    Alexander  makes 
war  upon  them,  166.     He  is   com- 
pletely defeated  by  them,  167.    The 
Lucanians  are  under  the  influence  of 
Tarentum,  168.    Their  power  sinks 
after   the   war  of  Alexander,  168. 
Pay  homage  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  169.   Reasons  for  it,  169. 
They  iXXj  themselves  with  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  185.     Renounce  the  treaty  with 
Rome,  and  submit  to  the  supremacy 
of  Samnium,  196,207.     The  account 
of  it  in  Livy  is  fabuluns^  189.     They 
are  withdrawn  from  the   soveraintv 
of  Samnium,  259.    After   this  they 
direct  their  arms  against  Tarentum, 
268.    Are  obliged  to  join  Cleonyraus, 
27 1.   Are  agam  invaded  by  the  Sam  • 
nites,  360.     Their  internal  fends,  189, 
360.     Place   themselves    under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  360,  on  tolerable 
conditions,   434.     Make   war   upon 
Thurii,  434.     Are    defeated    by  C. 
Fabricius.  437 ;  by  Carvilius  and  Pa- 
pi  rius  in  476,  524.     Lucanian  exiles 
with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  167>  189. 
Lucaria,  ii.  n.  1199. 
Laoer,  or  Lucerum,  probably  the  name 

of  the  town  on  the  Cslian,  i.  297. 
Luceres,  sometimes  looked     upon   as 
Etruscans,  sometimes  as  Tyrrhenians 
— they  were  also  called  Luccrtes — • 
citizens  of  a  town  on  the  C»lian,  i. 
296,  foil.      Their  laws    referred   to 
Tullus,  297.     Tullus   Hostilius  be- 
ing derived  from  Medullia,  suggests 
that  they  were    dependent   ^eUiins, 
298.    The  lesser  houses,  304,  foil. 
Luceria,  conc^uered  by  Q.  Fabius  in  the 
year  427,  iii.  201,  ic.  352.     Besieged 
by  the  Samnites  in  428,  210.     The 
Roman  standards  and  hostages  can- 
not possibly  have  been   kept  there 
by  the  Romans,  222.    After  the  vic- 
tory of  Caudium,  it  became  Samnite, 
223.    Its  importance,  224.    It  was 
taken,  it  is  said,  by  the  Romans  in 
430  by  capitulation,  225 ;  but  more 
probably  not  till  the  year  434,  n.  390, 
p.  233.  Occupied  by  a  Roman  colony, 
237.    There  a  battle  is  fought  be- 
tween the  Romans   and   Samnites, 
390. 
Lucilius    shews    that    Privernnm   be- 
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longed  to  the  trihus  Ufcniiua,  iii.  n. 
314.     • 

Lucrctia,  her  tragedy,  i.  494,  foil. 

L.  Lucretius,  first  senator  ns  senior 
consular,  ii.  n.  1263. 

L.  Lucretius  and  M.  Manlius,  why 
compelled  to  abdicate,  ii.  494. 

Sp.  Lucretius,  is  inten-ex  as  prefeci  of 
the  city,  i.  516.  Erroneously  men- 
tioned as  the  successor  of  Brutus, 
586. 

Lucnmones,  a  patrician  caste  of  priests, 
i.  122,  foil.  Lunatics  also  called  so, 
122.  It  is  not  an  Etruscan  name. 
378,  foU. 

Lustrum,  great  Boman  year,  i.  277 
The  close  of  it,  280. 

Q.  Lutatius,  draws  up  the  eonstitntion 
of  Sicily,  iii.  619. 

Lyciionids,  list  of  them,  i.  25. 

Lycinns,  commiuider  of  Antigonus  at 
Athens,  probably  a  fugitive  Taren- 
tine,  iii.  539. 

Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  what 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  i.  111. 

Ly  dians,  different  from  the  Meonians, 
they  are  barbarians  who  settled  in 
the  country,  i.  110,  n.  340. 

I^ydus,  Johannes,  a  passage  in  complete 
confusion  explained,  ii.  n.  252.  How 
he  ignorantly  nmtilates  the  state- 
ments of  Gracchonns  derived  from 
Gaius,  n.  743,  iii.  n.  70.  A  passage 
in  I.  38  emended,  ii.  n.  907.  Mis- 
take in  the  increase  of  questors  from 
four  to  eight,  n.  944. 

Lysimachus,  deprives  Pyrrhus  of  his 
part  of  Macedonia,  iii.  460,  n.  813. 

Lysistratus,  the  first  who  took  portraits 
in  sculpture,  1.  n.  664. 

MACEDONIANS,  Pclasgians,  i.  31. 
Maicclla,  a  Sicilian  place,  taken  by  the 

Romans,  iii.  579. 
Machiavclli,  his  views  upon  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  ii.  131,  foil. 
Macrobius(i.  II,  p.  245),  emended,  ii. 

«.  221. 
MsBcia  tribus,  formed  of  latins,  iiL  142. 
Q.  Mielius,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 

surrendered    as   a  security  for    the 

peace  of  Caudium,  iii.  220. 
Sp.  Mseliufi,  procures   and   distributes 

com, ii. 418,  foil.  Accused:  killed  by 

Ahala,  419,  foil.     His  guilt  at  least 

vei7  doubtful,  420,  foil. 
Mnsnian  law,  concerning  the  previous 

sanction  of  the  curies  of  the  elections 

of  magistrates,  iii.  421. 


M.  Msnius,  the  first  tribune  who  maJi- 
use  of  the  power  of  his  office,  ii.  185. 

C.  Mienius,  conquers  the  Latins  on  the 
Atitura,  in  the  year  412,  iii.  140.  A 
statue  is  erected  to  him>  145.  In 
432,  dictator  to  institute  iDqoine« 
into  plots  and  conspiracies,  291,  foU. 
Defended  against  a  charge  of  Livy, 
n.  500.  Lays  down  his  offiee,  292. 
In  the  year  435.  dictator  apuiwt 
Capua,  232.  Probably  the  aatbor  of 
the  Mflsnian  law,  421. 

Magistcr  equitum.  Master  of  the 
knights,  appointed  by  the  Diciattir 
at  a  later  period;  originally  he  wa« 
elected,  i.  569,  foil,  probably  by  the 
centuries  of  Uie  plebeian  knigbis. 
570.  He  was  commander  of  the  re- 
serve, as  otherwise  the  proconsul,  ii. 
n.  992. 

Magistracy,  the  appointment  of  any 
without  appeal  was  forbidden  on  titf 
penalty  of  outlawry,  iLS6S. 

Magna  Gnecia,  so  called  on  aecoom 
of  the  growth  of  a  numcroos  Greek 
population  in  CBnotria,  L  61.  Re- 
mained Greek  until  the  fomteeatb 
century — remnants  of  Greeks  still 
extant,  62.  Suffers  under  manifold 
wars,  iii.  434. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  lands  at 
Ostia,  iii.  506. 

Majores  and  seniores^  confoanded,  ii 
113,  foil. 

Maleventinn,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
ciunpaign  of  428,  iii.  2iO.  Refuse 
of  the  defeated  Samnites,  23.5.  Here 
Dcciiis,  in  449,  defeats  the  Apalisns, 
366. 

Mallio  CapitoHnus,  tale  about  him,  ii.  k. 
1345. 

M.  Mall  ins,  a  literary  quack,  L  k.  7. 

Malugo,  a  Latin  place  become anknown, 
i.  n.  765. 

Mainertincs,  Sobellian  mercenaries  aftfT 
the  death  of  Agaihoclea,  iii  m.  211. 
AttJick  Pyrrhns  af^er  his  return  from 
Sicily,  516.  Those  of  Meanna  la- 
vage Sicily,  561.  lied  need  bj  liicns 
562.  Divided  into  a  Panic  and  a 
Konian  *  party,  592.  Subsequently 
they  are  the  allies  of  Borne,  58^ 
Their  republic  remains  independent 
even  after  the  first  Punic  war,  617. 

L.  Mamilius  of  Tusculura,  ii.  296. 

Octavius  Mamilius  and  the  Latins  take 
part  in  the  war  of  Poraenna,  only 
according  to  a  forged  represeniatiuri, 
i.  541,  foil. 
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Mancipi,  only  the  ancient  ])ronuncia- 
tion  and  orthography  for  mannipii, 
i.  K.  1044. 

Mauipalar  legion,  its  organisation, 
iii.  97,  foil. 

Manius,  abhreviation  of  it,  i.  n.  1199. 

C.  Manlius,  according  to  some  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  secession  in  the  year 
408,  iii.  72. 

Cn.  Manlius,  when  consul  he  holds  an 
assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  fields,  in 
order  to  test  the  power  of  tiie  soldiers' 
oath,  iii.  51. 

L.  Manlius,  consul  in  490,  gains  with 
Regulus  a  yictory  near  Ecnomus. 
iii.  583,  foil.  Is  called  away  from 
Africa,  586. 

L.  Manlius  Vulso,  consul  in  496,  be- 
gins the  siege  of  Lilyhceum,  iii.  602. 

M.  Manlius,  certainly  an  enemy  of 
Camillns,  even  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
riod, ii.  504.  Saved  the  Capitol,  548. 
Called  Capitolinus,  not  on  that 
account,  hut  because  he.  had  his 
house  there,  n.  1814.  Account  of  his 
having  recommended  a  garrison  to 

^  be  placed,  and  of  his  having  had 
the  command  there,  548.  His  pre- 
tensions, character,  mortification, 
605.  Redeems  a  debtor,  607  ;  and 
afterwards  devotes  bis  whole  fortune 
to  that  purpose: — patronua  plebis, 
607.  What  he  demanded  for  the 
plebs,  608.  Imprisoned,  then  set  at 
liberty,  609.  Accusation  of  the  tri- 
bunes, for  what  object,  610.  Dis- 
charged, 611.  The  senti-ncc  not 
postponed :  —  new  accusation  before 
the  curies,  612.  They  outlaw  him, 
613.  Manlius  took  the  Capitol,  is 
hurled  down  by  treachery.  613. 
False  accounts  of  his  death,  614. 
The  people  mourn  for  him,  615. 

P.  Manlius,  dictator  during  the  com- 
motion after  the  Liciniun  law,  iii.  27. 

T.  Manlius,  his  heroic  contest  with  the 
^Gallic  giant,  iii.  76,  foil.  The  time 
of  it  is  doubtful,  77.  Consul  in  the 
Latin  war,  129.  His  severe  senti- 
ments towards  tlie  Latins,  131. 
Gains  a  victory  near  Vesuvius,  137, 
foil. 

T.  Manlius,  the  son,  is  executed  after 
the  unhappy  victory  over  the  Tuscan 
commander,  iii.  134,  foil. 

Mannhiffi,  of  Pometia,  sometimes  stated 
at  forty,  sometimes  at  four  hundred 
talents,  i.  512,  foil.  Calculated  typi- 
cally at    one    hundred    and    iweiity 


talents,  one -third  of  which  was  the 
share  of  Rome,  513,  n.  1137. 

Manufactures  of  doth  and  dyeing,  are 
&specially  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  city  population, 
iii.  161. 

Manumissio^  by  vindicta  and  the  cen- 
sus:  difference  of  their  legal  con^- 
quences,  i.  .594,  foil. 

Manuscripts,  the  sign  for  thousand, 
which  is  omitted  in  them,  haa  been 
the  cause  of  many  mistakes,  iii.  a. 
622.  Explained  according  to  Pierius 
Valerianns,  n.  647. 

Marcii,  their  prophetical  books  were 
highly  poetical,  i.  n.  688. 

Cn.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  ii.  a.  530. 
His  expedition  has  been  lefb  untoucht 
by  scepticism,  notwithstanding  the 
irreconcUeable  contradiction  of  both 
historians,  95.  (Compare,  237,  n. 
535.)  Impossibilities,  96.  His  con> 
dcmnation  must  fall  after  the  year 
283,  98.  His  affair  may  be  made 
to  agree  with  history,  if  it  is  placed 
twenty  years  later,  99,  foil.  The 
terms  of  peace  ascribed  to  him  are 
those  of  the  year  295,  100.  How  it 
has  happened  that  the  tradition  is 
pusht  so  far  back,  101,  foil.  107. 
His  expedition  under  his  own  aus- 
pices is  the  ancient  form  of  the  story. 
107,  foil.  The  tradition  itself,  in  its 
essential  parts,  is  quite  credible,  only 
the  date  of  it  has  been  misplaced, 
233.  Related,  235,  foil.  In  what 
succession  his  undertakings  are  re- 
presented in  Livy,  n.  535.  Before 
he  encamps  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia  he 
makes  war  upon  the  plebe  only,  238. 
The  interests  of  the  Volscians  were 
not  the  quenion  at  issue,  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles,  238,  foil.  Lives 
and  dies  in  }>cace  among  the  Vol- 
cians — fictions  respecting  his  death, 
241,  foil.  In  Roman  storv  he  is  con- 
sidered  as  an  independent  enemy  of 
the  cminirv,  the  Volscians  onlv  as 
his  allies,  242,  foil.  Doubtful  if  he 
had  a  sharo  in  x\w  peace  of  the  year 
295 :  his  conquests  nothing  but  a 
double  list  of  those  which  the  Vol- 
scians and  yEquians  made,  243.  The 
statement  that  his  camp  had  been  on 
tlie  site  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  is  a 
forgery,  101. 

C.  Marcius  Hittilus.  first  plebeian  dic- 
tator, iii.  47.  Victorious  against  the 
Ktruiicans,  48,  84,  foil.     The  patri- 
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cian  houses  refuse  him  the  triumph 
over  the  Tarquinians,  85.  First  ple- 
beian censor,  50,  62.  Consul  in  the 
year  393,  62 ;  in  the  year  403,  62 ; 
and  again  in  405,  63. 

C.  Marcius,  consul  in  438,  takes  Alii- 
fffi,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
the  Samnites  and  wounded  in  battle, 
ill.  245.  Consul  in  441,  he  gains  a 
yictory  over  the  Hemicans,  255.  De- 
feats also  the  Samnites,  255.  Tri- 
umphs, 256.  An  equestrian  statue  is 
erected  to  him,  262. 

C.  Marcius,  commands  the  reserve  in 
the  battle  near  Sentinum,  iii.  298. 

C.  Marcius,  is  censor  a  second  time  in 
the  year  482,  whence  his  surname 
Censorinus  (but  uncertain),  iii.  556. 

Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  triumphs  in  465 
over  the  Etruscans,  iii.  430. 

Marrana,  Fossa  Cluilia,  i.  205.  Where 
the  Latin  road  intersects  it,  205. 

Marriage : — divorce  was  almost  impossi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio:  in  a  marriage  not  conse- 
crated separation  was  free  at  all 
times,  1.  n.  635.  Without  connu- 
bium :  whether  the  child  of  a  ple- 
beian woman  was  received  into  the 
commonalty,  n.  1162.  More  pro- 
perly to  be  called  mixt  than  un- 
equal : — men  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages were  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  the  houses,  ii.  385.  Were  quite 
honorable,  337.  But  children  from 
them  did  not  inherit,  338. 

Marrucinians,  a  Sabellian  people,  i.  99. 
Are  neutral  in  the  Samnite  war, 
iii.  191.  Conclude  in  443  a  peace  with 
Rome,  251,263. 

Marruvians,  a  name  for  the  Marsians ; 
hence  Miurucinians,  i.  100,  n.  317. 

Mars,  assists  the  Romans  against  the 

Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  iii.  437. 
Marsians,  a  Sabellian  people,  i.  100. 
Thej  charmed  serpents,  106.  A 
Marsic  inscription,  105.  They  re- 
main neutral  in  the  Samnite  war,, 
iii  191.  In  the  year  439  they  were 
probably  allied  with  the  Samnites, 
250,  foil.  In  403  they  conclude  a  peace 
with  Rome,  263.  In  the  year  445 
they  are  united  with  the  JEquians  in 
a  revolt,  but  are  soon  conquered,  207. 
Are  compelled  to  recognise  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  267.  Belonged  lo 
the  socii  fcederati,  526. 
Massaliots,  the  Gauls  favored  them, 
ii.  518.     Their   contribution   to  the 


ransom   of  the  city  rewarded,  554, 
580. 

Masses,  tactic  with,  is  e\'ery where  the 
most  ancient,  iii.  466.  Was  devclopt 
most  completely  by  Philip,  467. 

Massilia,  its  foundation  —  the  Gallic 
assistance  is  a  fable,  ii.  517.  Friendly 
towards  Rome,  iii.  242. 

Mastama,  companion  of  Osales  Yiben- 
na — according  to  the  Etmscaos  it  is 
the  name  of  ServioB  Tnliiufl,L  38S. 

Matrons,  honours  which  they  enjoyed, 
and  laws  for  their  protection^  i.  231, 
foil.  Did  not  receive  ready  money 
from  the  republic  for  their  jeweli, 
ii.  485.  Rewarded  for  oontriboting 
their  ornaments,  580. 

Matuta,  ii.  478.  Her  temple  at  Pyigi, 
plundered  at  Dionysius,  493.  Tem- 
ple at  Satricum,  iii.  226. 

Mavors,  his  cave,  i.  220,  n.  614. 

Maximus,  this  surname  was  often  giTea 
during  the  fifth  century,  iii.  it.  589. 
Is  placed  by  Livy  before  the  nomen 
gentilicium,  n.  622. 

Medes,  the  name  Amzigh  gave  occaaon 
to  their  being  reganied  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Libyans,  ii.  h.  I  ISA. 

Media  acies,  in  two  consular  legions  is 
the  order  of  the  veterans,  ii.  448. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  dangerous,  especial- 
ly about  the  summer  solstice,  iii.  592, 
foil. 

Medma,  a  colony  of  Locri,  i.  157. 

Megacles,  sacrifices  himself  for  I^nrrfaus, 
in  the  battle  near  Heraclea,  iii.  477. 

Megasthenes,  leader  of  the  Chalcidian 
colony  at  Cuma,  iiL  178. 

Melpum,  its  fall,  i.  117,  ii.  517. 

Agrippa  Menenins,  his  fable  advocates 
the  law  of  debt,  i.  610. 

T.  Menenins  docs  not  support  the 
Fabii ;  is  defeated,  ii.  803.  Is  ac- 
cused for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
declaration  of  his  guilt;  is  condemned 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  207. 

Meonians,  Tyrrhenians  on  the  Lydian 
coast,  L  42.  (They  are  related  to  the 
Lydians,  as  the  Tyrrlieniana  are  to 
the  Etruscans.) 

Mercenaries,  in  the  service  of  the  Sam- 
nites, probably  furnisht  by  Tarentom, 
iii.  202.  Are  necessary  at  Tarentam 
as  they  were  at  Florence  on  aoooani 
of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances^ 
162. 

Mercury,  the  dedication  of  his  temple, 
i.n.  1326. 

Mcssana,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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Mamei'tiues,'  and  besieged  by  Hiero, 
iii.  561.  Is  protected  by  Carthage, 
563,  full.  Falls  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  566. 

Messapians,  in  a  wider  sense  are  the 
Sallentines  and  Calabrians;  in  a  nar- 
rower, Calabrians,  i.  146,  foil.  Are 
Kaid  to  have  been  Cretans:  four  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  them,  147,  foil. 
Their  war  with  the  Tarentines,  149. 
Their  power  after  the  victory,  subse- 
quent decline,  and  tinul  dependence 
upon  Tarentum,  150.  The  pretended 
Messapian  inscription  in  Greek.  The 
Messapians,  or  Sallentines,  made  war 
upon  by  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and 
are  then  allied  with  him,  iii.  166.  In 
465,  they  ally  themselves  with  Taren- 
tum against  Borne,  442. 

Mctapontnm,  i.  158.  Allied  with 
Tarentum  against  the  Lucanians, 
iii.  161.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  166.  Co ii quered 
by  Cleonymus,  27 1. 

Mtroucoi,  are  not  mentioned  at  Borne; 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  existed  there,  i,  594,  foil. 
Those  who  obtained  isotely,  did'  not 
probably  possess  the  honorary  rights 
of  a  proxenus,  ii.  52.  Their  number 
at  Bome  quite  insignificant — why? 
72. 

Meton,  the  Tarentine,  account  of  his 
pretended  wisdom,  iii  444. 

Metrodorus,  the  enemy  of  the  Bomans 
relates  a  fable  about  the  Volsinian 
war,  iiL  406. 

Mettius  not  Mettus,  L  n.  873. 

Mettius  Fuffetius  his  perfidy  and 
punishment,  i.  349. 

Mezentius,  what  taxes  he  levied  from 
the  Butulians,  and  claimed  from  the 
Latins,  i.  195,  foil. 

Milionia,  a  Marsian  town  conquered  by 
the  Bomans,  iii.  267 ;  again  by  Pos- 
tumius,  3S9. 

Military  service,  gave  a  right  to  assign- 
ments, hence  the  erarians  were  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  it,  ii  163.  Is 
in  ancient  times  a  protection  against 
the  prosecutions  of  creditors,  iii,  65. 
By  the  constitutional  reform  of  the 
year  449,  it  is  more  equally  distri- 
buted, 328. 

Military  arrangement  of  the  Bomans 
was  originally  that  of  the  phalanx 
iii.  98.  Description  of  the  later  one 
in  the  fifth  century,  469,  foil. 

Milo,  leads  the  first  Epirots  over  to 


Tarentum,  iii.  447,  folL  After  Pyr- 
rhus  had  gone  to  Sicily,  Milo  coni> 
mands  the  troops  which  are  left  be- 
hind, 510.  Is  at  last  also  lefb  behind 
at  Tarentum,  521.  Bules  cruelly  in 
the  city,  523,  foil.  Betrays  it  to  C. 
Fapirius,  539. 

Minores  and  juniores,  majores  and 
seniores,  confounded  with  each  other 
ii.  113. 

Minores  and  Juvenes^  confounded  i.  n. 
1143. 

Minturnie,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians, 
taken  by  the  Romans  by  treachery, 
iii.  232.  In  the  year  450,  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colony,  373.  Yet  it  was 
difificult  to  find  colonists  on  account 
of  its  dangerous  position,  373 

L.  Minucius,  what  the  ancient  annals 
may  have  related  about  his  campaign 
of  296,  il  263.  Difference  of  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  about  him,  n.  604. 

L.  Minucius,  prefect  of  the  com  mar> 
ket;  his  pretended  measures,  ii.  418. 
Is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs, 
to  have  been  made  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple by  coopiatiOf  and  to  have  lowered 
the  price  of  com  to  one  as, — which 
is  unreasonably  represented  as  a  sale 
of  the  stores  of  Melius,  423.  Honours 
with  which  he  was  rewarded,  424. 

M  Minucius,  whose  name  has  to  be  in- 
serted in  Dionysius,  vi.  69,  ii.  118. 

M.  Minucius  (in  the  Hannibalian  war), 
his  relation  and  that  of  his  gentile 
Lucius  to  the  Dictator  who  saved  the 
troops,  ii.  n.  611. 

Ti.  Minucius,  consul  in  442,  against 
Samnium,  iii.  257.  He  receives, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  fatal 
wound,  258. 

Minyffi,  were  Pelasgians,  their  pretended 
expulsion  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros 
by  the  Tyrrhenians,  i.  n.  1 14. 

J)e  Mirabilibus:  the  treatise  bearing 
this  title  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle 
was  written  about  Olymp.  130,  I  n. 
382.  For  the  most  part  extracted 
from  TimsBus,  20,  foil. 

Miracles  in  Roman  History,  how  they 
are  to  be  looked  at  by  us,  iii.  n.  644. 
The  belief  in  them  injured  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  virtue  of  the  Bomans,  1 78. 

Moenia,  buildings  in  the  city,  ii.  n.  80. 

Molossian  dogs,  are  still  famous, 
ui.  453. 

Molossians  have  for  a  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Epirus,  iii.  454.  Are  long 
governed  by  kings,  455.    The  most 
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ancient   Greek  writers   alwayu   call 
them  MolottianB,  n.  295. 

Moloseis,  a  Tery  fruuful  country,  iii. 
452, 

Money,  redaction  of  its  real  value  in 
the  first  Panic  war,  iii.  612. 

Mons  sacer,  i.  n.  1332. 

Mont  Bainte-Odilie  in  Alsace,  the  walls 
on  it  seem  to  be  Etruscan,  ii.  525. 

Montani,  members  of  a  guild  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Se|>dmontinm,  i.  n.  931 .  De- 
rive their  name  from  the  montee  in 
the  city,  which  were  quite  diflerent 
from  the  seven  hills,  iii.  298. 

Monte  cavo,  CapitoUne  hill  of  Alba, 
i.  200. 

MoDtesquieo,  his  view  of  the  Agrarian 
laws,  ii.  132. 

Morgetes  in  Sicily,  i.  170. 

Moaming,  worn  for  the  consuls  who 
died  in  office  as  well  as  for  the  kings, 
i.  524.  Of  the  matrons,  for  Brutus, 
498.  For  Publicola  559.  For  Co- 
riolanns,  ii.  241.  After  the  calamity 
of  Caudiam,iiL268.  Colour  of  moam- 
ing at  Borne,  n.  378.  Mourning  of 
the  nobility  and  the  knights  on  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  Fiavius  and 
Aniciufl  to  the  cunile  edileship,  317. 

C.  Mucius  Scsevola,  story  about  his 
deed  and  his  reward,  i.  554,  foil. 
(The  opinion  exprest  on  p.  545,  that 
a  Scssvola  could  not  have  been  a  pa- 
trician is  corrected  in  Vol.  ii.) 

P.  Mucius,  statement  that  he  as  tri- 
bune of  the  people  burnt  nine  of  his 
coUegues,  ii.  413.  This  execution  is 
attributed  to  the  populus  —  Mucins 
had  no  other  share  in  it,  than  that  of 
lending  his  assistance  to  it,  414.  If 
there  were  ten  tribunes,  it  could  not 
have  occurred  till  after  the  Decem- 
virate,  414.  In  that  case  it  may  have 
happened  m  the  year  311,415.  How- 
ever, more  probably,  it  is  only  the 
execution  of  the  nine  patricians,  416. 

Mugilla,  according  to  the  certain  emen- 
dations of  J.  Gronovms,  ii.  n.  595. 

Multtt  (fines),  appeal  in  the  case  of  one 
to  the  burgesses;  cannot  have  been 
granted  to  the  plebs,  at  the  time  Dio 
mentions,  but  only  to  the  populus. 
Legal  amount  of  tbcm  already  tixt 
by  Publicola.  ii.  231.  Their  amount 
for  plebeians  limited  by  Sp.  Tarpeius 
and  Atemius,  302.  This  and  not 
valuation  formed  the  contents  of  tlmt 
law:  differeQcc  l)etwcen  mulla  and 
peenat  n.  690.    Manner  in^  which  it 


was  inflicted,  303.  Fines  exacted  «.« 
well  as  applied  by  the  cunile  edilcs. 
iii.  41.  Tlie  highest  was  inflicted 
upon  L.  Postumius,  413. 

Miutare  ii.  n.  693. 

Mundns  in  the  comitium,  i.  227. 

Municepa,  articles  in  Festos,  ii.  n.  109. 

Municepa,  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
immunis — ^the  meaning  of  obligation 
to  service  occurs  even  as  late  as  the 
Pandects,  ii.  54,  foil.  Why  Cicero 
described  it  in  a  quotation  from  Ti- 
msens  by  a  circumlocution,  55;  com- 
pare 53.  A  municeps  settled  in  an 
allied  city  was  at  once,  and  without 
any  formal  registration,  considered 
as'  a  citizen,  62,  foil.  Municipes 
(erarians)  removed  from  the  comStia 
of  the  centuries  by  the  law  concern- 
ing elections  of  Fabius  and  Dectns, 
iii  327,  foil. 

Mnnicipia,  different  from  the  aocii  and 
the  nomen  Latinuniy  ii.  n.  150. 

Municipium,  definition  of  three  difle- 
rent  xinds  of  municipium  prenrred 
in  Festus,  ii,  56,  n.  109.  First  iso- 
polity,  57,  59.  Secohd,  dependent 
sympolity,  59.  Third,  equal  sympo- 
lity,  civesjwre  Optimo^  59. 

Municipium,  originally  the  right  itself, 
ii.  56.  With  the  Yolscians,  238. 
One  of  the  demands  of  Coriolanus, 
and  a  condition  of  the  peace  of  the 
year  295,  256. 

MuniUUy  or  mcenituM  means  the  baiM- 
ings  within  the  city,  ii.  it.  80. 

MunuSfperformance  of  duties,  Xtirm^yta^ 
ii.  54,  n.  106.  Mwwm  hcmorarhim^ 
a  confused  definition  in  Gellins,  n. 
105. 

Manu8  fungi  not  munere  fimgi^t  ii.  >. 
105. 

Murgantia,  a  Samnite  place,  iii.  368, 
taken  by  the  Bomans,  368. 

Music  and  dancing  of  the  Etruscans, 
i.  136. 

Mutilation,  bodily,  excluded  persons 
from  high  oflices,  i.  545,  a.  1209. 

My thico- historical  age,  acconnts  about 
it  formed  from  historical  lays  among 
various  nations,  i.  247,  foil. 

Myths,  Greek,  were  known  at  Bome 
and  in  Italy  at  an  early  time,  iii. 
311. 

Myttistratum,  in  Sicily  besieged  by  the 
Romans  and  relieved  by  Hamilcar 
in  487,  iii.  580.  Cruelly  conquered 
by  the  Homnns  in  the  vear  4^8, 
iii,  581. 
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N^VIUS,  was  municepa  Campanwi,  ii. 
n.  105.  Related  the  emigration  of 
^neas  to  Latiam,  and  his  stay  at 
Carthage,  i.  191,  foil.  Plis  story 
about  Ilia  and  the  twins,  210.  JKrag- 
ment  emended,  n.  550. 

Names  of  countries,  were  always  dc> 
rived  from  their  inhabitants,  i.  13. 
Names  of  places,  neuters  in  enium 
formed  from  the  Greek  av  and  ovs, 
n.  148.  Names  of  nationvS  in  Latin, 
their  derivative  forms,  ».  219.  JbVom 
Greek  mytholoj;y,  were  early  changed 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  311. 

Namia,  the  early  name  of  Nequinum, 
iii.  287. 

Nations,  which  have  several  names,  are, 
according  to  the  views  of  mythical 
times,  represented  nnder  these  names 
as  different  and  hostile  nationt^,  i.  n. 
558.  Migrations  of  nations  in  Italy, 
176,  foil. 

Navy  of  the  Romans,  first  step  towards 
forming  one,  iii.  241. 

Neapolis,  founded  by  the  Eretrians,  L 
156.  Founded  by  Cumans  and  kin- 
dred Greeks  four  miles  from  the  old 
town,  iii.  180.  Is  governed  together 
with  Falsepolis,  180.  Besieged  by 
the  Romans,  181,  186.  Is  t^en  by 
capitulation,  188.    . 

Neapolitan,  constitution  of  the  tocchj  or 
Mffgji  its  history,  i.  402,  404. 

Neapolitans  is  used  as  a  common  name 
for  the  citizens  of  Neapolis  and  Pa- 
liepolis,  iii.  180.  At  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
allied  with  Samnium,  180,  foil.; 
perhaps  by  is6potity,  n.  322.  Charged 
by  the  Romans  with  plunder  and 
piracy,  180.  foil.  Dismiss  the  em- 
bassy, 181. 

Nearchns,  author  of  the  dialogue  vc/>l 
v9opris,  iii.  n.  373. 

NenisB,  songs  in  memory  of  the  deceast, 
i.  256.  Preserved  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Scipios,  257. 

Neoptolemus,  probably  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Molossian,  reigns  for  a 
time  in  common  with  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
458,  foil.  Is  put  to  death  by  him, 
459. 

Nepete,  captured  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
riod, ii.  492,  foil.  i:>urrcndored  to 
the  Etruscans,  585.  Retaken,  586. 
A  Latin  colony,  582.  Was  reckoned 
among  the  Latin  places  for  the  sake 


of  completion,  iii.  93.  On  the  later 
Flaminian  road  it  protects  the  Etrus- 
can frontier,  277. 

Nepos,  his  era  for  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  i.  268. 

Nequinum  in  Umbria,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  447,  receives  a  colony  and 
the  name  of  Narnia,  iii.  287.  In  its 
defence  it  was  supported  by  Samnite 
auxiliaries,  360. 

Noxi,  could  serve  in  the  legions,  be- 
cause their  property  was  stUl  regis- 
tered in  their  own  name — the  mi.s- 
take  of  Dionysiiis  in  believing  that 
they  served  only  as  slingers,  i.  580. 
Were  relieved  by  the  Poetelian  law, 
iii.  157. 

Nexum,  in  a  wider  sense  according  to 
the  definition  of  ^lius  Gullns,  i.  576. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  excluding 
the  mancipia,  577.  It  existed  for 
plebeians  only,  ii.  283. 

Nexus,  what  is  to  bo  understood  by  it, 
i.  576.  One  is  not  to  think  of  fet- 
tered slaves  for  debt,  576.  Varro's 
definition,  577.  He  who  did  not  re- 
deem himself  was  assigned  as  a  slave, 
578. 

Nichomacus,  the  governor  of  Pyrrhus 
at  Croton,  outdone  by  a  stratagem 
of  Rufinus,  iii  515.  Escapes  with 
great  loss  to  Tarentum,  515. 

Nine  patricians  executed  at  the  stake^ 
the  account  of  which  has  been  veiled 
over  in  the  chronicles,  but  preserved 
in  the  ritual  books,  ii.  126,  foil. 

Nine  tribunes  of  the  people,  their  exe- 
cution by  P.  Mucins  is  probably  only 
an  inversion  of  the  execution  of  a 
Mucins  Sca)vola,  together  with  eight 
others,  ii.  128,  foil. 

Nobility,  patrician  and  plebeian,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  iii.  302. 

Nola,  Tyrrhenian,  L  74.  Chalcidian 
and  Uellenized,  afterwards  Oscan 
and  barbarian,  77.  Must  be  consi- 
dered a  Chalcidian  colony,  iii.  179. 
Allied  with  the  Samnites,  112. 
Friendly  towards  the  Greeks,  it  en- 
courages Palspolis  to  resist  Rome, 
181.  Sends  auxiliaries  thither,  181, 
They  obtain  free  departure,  188.  It 
is  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans 
in  435,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty, 
236.  Stood  in  isopolitan  relations 
to  Samnium,  236.  In  tlie  peace 
of  444  it  comes  entirely  under  the 
soverainty  of  Rome,  259. 

Nomen  and  gens,  synonymous,  i. ».  807 
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NonoB  CaprotiniB,  distinguiaht  by  Varro 
hx>m  the  popaUfagia,  ii.  573. 

Nones,  thirty-eight  in  the  year  of  ten 
months,  as  many  as  Dies  fasti,  i. 
278. 

Norba,  a  colony  in  the  year  262,  ii.  94, 
Most  have  been  lost  to  the  Volscians, 
108.  InthePomptinian  territory  unit- 
ed with  Latiam  as  a  colony,  probably, 
common  to  Rome  and  Latinm,  iii.  92. 

Noricam,  whence  the  Celtic  ambassa- 
dors most  have  come  to  Alexander, 
ii.  515. 

Northern  lights,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  ceninry  of  the  city,  il  276. 

Notaries,  their  goild,  iL  406,  foil  (Scri- 
bsB)  in  ancient  times,  iiu  298.  In  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  the  posses- 
sores  are  analogous  to  the  notaries, 
300.  They  preserved  the  Roman 
law  in  Italy,  300. 

Novell!  (Livy  xii.  5)  surname  of  the 
Gavillii,  ii.  n.  595. 

Nuceria  Alfatem'a,  its  situation,  iii.  245. 
Allied  with  the  Samnites,  1 12.  Aban- 
doned the  Roman  alliance,  245.  Ro- 
man soldiers  ravaging  its  territory 
are  slain  there,  245.  Is  conquered 
by  Q.  Fabius  in  the  year  439,  250. 
By  tiie  peace  of  444  it  comes  for  ever 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
259. 

Numa  Marcins,  a  Sabine,  ii.  112. 

Numa  Pompilius,  story  about  him,  i. 
239,  folL  No  lays  upon  him,  240, 
His  life  corresponds  to  the  first  secle 
of  Rome,  244.  Hence  the  statement 
of  Dionysius  about  his  age  when  he 
became  king,  n.  661.  Why  39  or 
43  years  were  assiuned  for  his  reigu, 
245,  folL  He  is  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  the  office  of  warden  of  the 
city,  only  through  being  confounded 
with  Numa  Marcius,  ii.  1 13.  '* 

Numbers  which  are  only  made  up  from 
accounts :  the  28  battles  of  the  debt- 
slave,  L  SI.  1323.  That  of  the  ple- 
beian emigrants,  n,  1331.  The  4000 
Sanmites  sent  to  Pahepolis,  ii.  84. 
The  service  years  of  Scaptius,  n.  214. 
The  1000  men  of  Sp.  Furius,  n.  569. 
The  4000  or  4500  men  of  Ap.  Her- 
donius,  %•  670.  The  scars  of  L.  Si- 
cinius,  n.  769.  The  400  companions 
of  Virginitts,  n.  775. 

Numbers,  formulas,  which  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  real  numbers,  such  as 
7  and  70  among  the  Jews ;  6  among 
the  Latins,  ii.  n.  147.      12  families 


and  30  men  of  the  Potitii,  L  605. 
The  tithe  of  the  booty  of  a  rich  town, 
or  of  a  great  victory,  12  times  10 
talents  of  silver,  or  12  talents  of 
gold.  Suessa  and  battle  of  Re^ns» 
Lit.  1137.    Yen,  ii  486. 

Numbers,  national :  that  of  the  Sabd- 
lians  was  four,  as  that  of  the  Romans 
was  three,  ii.  84.  Hence  the  tribes 
were  four  in  number,  84,  folL  T\oek€ 
in  Roman  institutions,  peiiiape,  arose 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  two 
numbers,  as  was  the  case  at  Athens 
also,  85.  Three  and  one-third  among 
the  Romans :  in  the  legend  of  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  to  Cincin- 
natus,  n.  612  ;  probably,  also,  in  the 
one  dedicated  by  T.  Quincdns,  as  well 
as  in  the  vow  made  by  the  senate, 
n.  1296. 

Numerical  system  in  Roman  histoiy,  L 
253.  According  to  what  principle 
the  dates  of  thekmgs  were  determined, 
253,  foil 

Ti.  Nnmidus,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 
given  up  tothe  Sauinite8,as  snre^  for 
Uie  peace  of  Candium,  iii.  220. 

Numidian  kings,  furnish  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  cavalry,  ilL  570.  Throw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  587. 

Numisius,  pretor  of  the  Latins  in  the 
great  Latin  war,  iiL  138. 

Numismatics,  still  require  a  sdentiiic 
investigation  for  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, iii.  552. 

P.  Numitorius,  unde  of  Virginia,  iL 
349,  352. 

Nundines,  were  the  days  of  meeting  for 
the  plebs,  ii.  213.  For  the  popiulits. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  wen  m^fiuti 
and  feriat:  on  these  days  nothing 
could  be  transacted  with  the  latter, 
until  they  became/iu<<  by  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  214.  Their  number 
thirty-eight,  and  originally  coinciding 
with  the  court-days,  iii.  314. 

Nursia,  after  the  Sabine  war  it  becomes 
a  prefecture,  iii.  404,  and  remained  in 
this  relation  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, 556. 

Nymphius,  general  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  iii. 
187,  foil 

O,  the  letter,  is  wanting  in  the  £tnis- 
can  alphabet;  may,  however,  have 
occurred  in  their  pronunciation,  L 
136. 

Oblacus    or    Oplacus,    a    Frentaaian, 
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threatens  the  life  of  Fyrrhus  in  (lio 
battle  of  Heraclea,  iii.  477,  n.  837. 

OccupatiOf  ii.ii.301. 

Occupaiorius  ager,  only  the  pablic  land, 
iL  624. 

Occurrences,  of  a  later  date,  transferred 
to  an  earlier  time,  so  that  the  same 
appears  in  two  places,  instances  of  it, 
i.  551,  iL  242,  foU.  n.  554;  ii.  263,  269, 
595. 

Ocricnlanians,  are  the  only  Umbrians 
that  form  a  permanent  alliance  with 
Rome,  iii.  286. 

Ocrisia,  her  miracolous  pregnancy,  i. 
364. 

M*.  Octacilius,  consol  in  483,  crosses 
over  to  Sicily,  iii.  568. 

October  horse,  Timaens  knew  of  it,  and 
faw  in  it  a  memorial  of  the  wooden 
horse  of  Troy,  i.  185. 

CBnotria,  comprised  Bmttiom  and  Lu- 
cania,  i.  56. 

CEnotrians  were  Felasgians,  i.  26. 

CEnotrus,  according  to  Fherecydes,  a 
son  of  Lycaon ;  ApoUodorus  does  not 
mention  him,  i.  25. 

Officials,  class  of,  was  not  wanting  at 
Bome,  but  was  without  influence  and 
honour,  iii.  299. 

Ogulnian  law,  gives  to  the  Plebeians 
their  share  in  the  priestly  offices,  iii. 
351,  foil. 

Q.  Ogulnius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  to 
Epidaurus,  iii.  408;  and  also  to  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  n.  999. 

Oligarchs  at  Rome,  caused  many  of 
their  opponents  to  be  assassinated : — 
oath  in  some  of  the  Greek  oligarchies, 
ii.  299 

Oligarchy,  its  nature,  i  484.  Crimes  to- 
wards subjects  are  common  in  oligar- 
chies, ii.  289.  Its  attachment  to  the 
lower  classes  from  hatred  of  the  in- 
dependent and  well-bom,  iii.  302. 

Olympiad,  98,  1,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Celts,  in  which  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  captured,  is  certainly  stated  by 
TimsBus — ^this,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  immigration  across 
the  Alps,  and  is  quite  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  capture  of  Rome,  ii. 
557.  It  is  the  year  of  the  fall  of 
Veii  and  Melpum,  566.  OL  99,  3, 
is  the  true  year  of  the  capture  of 
Rome,  560,  563:  and,  consequently, 
the  conmiencement  of  the  Christian 
era  (according  to  Varro  in  the  year 
754,  and  to  Cato,  752),  has  to  be 
counted  from  (he  year  736,  562. 


Ombrica,  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Garganus,  i.  144,  folL 

Opica,  Aristotle  mentions  Latium  as  a 
part  of  it,  i.  64. 

Opicans,  inhabited  only  the  Northern 
pait  of  Samnium,  before  the  Sabellian 
migration,  i.  64.  Pusht  forward  by 
the  Sabellians,  they  overpowered  the 
SecuUans  and  Italians,  73.  In  Greek 
phraseology  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander they  were  the  Sabellian  merce- 
naries, 66,  foil.  ft.  206.  Opicans  and 
Umbrians  are  of  the  same  stock,  82. 

Sp.  Oppins,  the  colleague  of  Appius,  as 
civic  pretor,  ii.  326.  Convenes  the 
senate,  353.  Accusation,  crime,  and 
death,  375. 

Optimates,  their  party  among  the  Ita- 
lian allies  is  in  favour  of  the  interest 
of  Rome,  iii.  286. 

OracleSy  given  in  spoken  words,  are  not 
found  in  Italy,  i.  508.  The  Delphic, 
what  it  said  about  the  Alban  lake, 
remnants  of  an  ancient  rhythmical 
translation,  ii.  n.  1048.  Examination 
of  it,  481. 

Orbi  Orbaque,  why  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  census,  although  not  counted, 
i.  470.  OtIkb  comprises  all  single 
women  who  were  not  under  the 
caput  of  a  man,  vidua,  520. 

Orders  in  the  Roman  state  are  spoken 
of  as  distinct  people,  iL  282,  ».  642. 

Orestians,  one  of  the  northern  Epirot 
tribes,  iii.  452.  Afterwards  quite  se- 
parated from  Epirus,  452. 

Orosius  emended  (n.  4),  i.  n,  709.; 
(IV.  13),  ii.  n.  145.  Calculates  the 
years  of  the  city  like  Fabius— how 
many  less  than  Livy,  564.  Had 
before  him  an  abridgment  of  Livy 
in  which  the  dates  were  marked,  iii. 
ft.  735. 

Ortona  besieged  by  the  .Squians,  ii. 
109. 

Oscan  language,  became  that  of  the 
Sabellian  conquerors,  the  Samnites 
and  the  Lucanians,  L  67.  Is  ex- 
pressly distinguisht  by  Varro  from 
the  Sabine,  67,  foil.  Was  prevalent 
over  Uie  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy, 
68.  Forms  that  element  of  the  Latin 
language  which  is  not  Greek,  and  is 
by  no  means  unintelligible,  68.  Was 
still  in  use  at  the  destruction  of  Her- 
culaneum,  10, 105.  Oscan  words  in 
Latin  are  shortened,  82. 

Oscan  pnenomen,  iiL  n.  311, 

Oscana,  entirely  the  same  as  Opicans,  L 
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€7.  Strabo,  however,  calls  the  un- 
mixt  Au8onian  nations,  Oscans,  and 
thofle  mixt  with  the  Sabellians,  Opi* 
cana,  66. 

Otto,  the  Emperor,  is  considered  with 
good  reason  as  the  founder  of  the  civic 
constitutions  of  Italy  by  mixing  dif- 
ferent nations,  i.  319. 

Ontbergess,  vp^^cfot  and  Isopolite,  their 
difference  from  a  citizen  of  the  pale, 
iU75. 

Ootlawry  by  a  privilegiom,  may  be  sus- 
tained according  to  the  Xll  tables, 
u.  6 12,  foil 

Ovid  Fagti,  ii.  201,  explained  n.  445. 
In  his  Fasti  an  important  historical 
authority,  iii.  29. 

P,  is  used  in  the  Oscan  for  the  Latin 
qu\  hence  .£qui,  Opici,  Apnii  the 
same  name,  i.  7S. 

PsBoniana,  according  to  Herodotus  Teu- 
crians,  consequently  Pelasgians,  i.  51. 

Postum,  a  Greek  population  of  Ppsido- 
nians,  remains  tnere  under  liucanian 
supremacy,  i.  95.  Alexander  of  £pi- 
ms  gains  a  victory  there,  iit  167. 
Receives  a  colony  in  473,  544. 

Pogani  and  fiumtoRt  at  Rome,  in  what 
manner  they  differed,  iii.  298. 

Pagi,  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  ii. 
249.    n«piin{\ia,  n.  566. 

Painting,  honored  by  t(ie  Romans  as  a 
liberal  art,  iiL  356.  Painung  of 
battles  in  the  fifth  century  distin- 
guisht  by  its  correctness  and  grace- 
ralness,  356. 

Pahepolis,  Parthenope  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Neapolis,  i.  156,  Formerly 
Parthenope  a  Cumaan  colony,  iii. 
179.  Its  site  ascertained,  179,  foil, 
n.  320.  Besieged  by  the  Romans, 
181,  186.  Taken  by  treachery,  187, 
foil.;  then  destroyed,  188. 

Palatine  and  Aventine  quarrel,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
L222. 

Pale,  Pale  burghers,  i.  n.  961. 

Palladium,  the  Greeks  believed  it  pre- 
served at  Sins,  i.  182,  foU.  The 
desire  of  thinking  it  preserved  seems 
to  have  caused  faith  in  the  tradition, 
that  Mxkee^  had  carried  it  to  Latium, 
187. 

Palm-branches,  were  given  at  Rome  to 
the  victors  in  the  public  games  from 
the  year  458,  iii.  425. 

Palm-leaves,  used  as  a  material  for 
writing,  i.R.  1119. 


PalroerioB,  first  attackt  the  account  %.< 
the  captivity  and  death  of  Regulo.-^, 
iii.  599. 

Palumbinnm  in  Campania,  oonqoered 
by  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii.  395,  foIL 

Paudosia,  residence  of  the  (Enotriai} 
kings,  i.  58.  Here  Alexander  ut 
Epinis  falls  in  a  desperate  content 
against  the  Lucaniaim,  iii.  167. 

Paneg3rric  oration  upon  Q.  Fabiua.  a.<- 
cribed  to  Marcus  must  have  existed 
and  been  a  source  for  the  account  ut 
the  campaign  of  274,  it  198. 

Pannonians,  doubtful  whether  really 
PsDonians,  i.  51. 

Panormus,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  493. 
iii.  595.  Great  victory  of  MetelluB 
there,  596,  foil.  After  the  first 
Punic  war  it  is  free  and  not  subject 
to  tribute,  617. 

Pantagathns,  a  Roman  monk  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  his  disciples  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  their  own  opinions,  iii. 
a.  560.  His  opinion  alKnit  the  change 
of  the  constitution  of  the  centuries  on 
the  basis  of  the  tribes,  333,  refuted, 
334. 

Papirian  law,  its  genuineneos  cannot  be 
doubted,  i.  249. 

Papirius  Cursor,  pretor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Latin  war,  made  dictaiuir. 
iii.  132.  Against  the  Antiataos,  199. 
foil.  According  to  tradition  be  was 
the  hard  usurer  against  the  youth  C 
Publilius,  156,  foil.  In  the  year  434, 
dictator  against  Uie  Samnitesi,  192. 
Returns  to  Rome  on  account  of  the 
auspices,  193.  Thirsts  for  Tengeanw 
against  Q.  Fabius,  194,  foU.  Is  com- 
pelled to  pardon  by  the  unaaimitj  of 
the  senate  and  the  people,  195.  Gains 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites. 
and  grants  them  a  truce,  195,  foil. 
Triumphs  in  430  over  the  Samnite^, 
224.  In  great  difiicuUy  before  Ln- 
ceria,  224.  In  438,  he  is  appointed 
dictator  by  his  enemy,  Q.  Fabias, 
246.  Conquers  the  bamuitcs,  249. 
Was  twice  dictator  and  five  timtb 
consul,  249.  His  merits  and  pecn- 
liarities,  250. 

Jm  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the 
former,  consul  in  453,  to  bring  the 
third  Samnite  war  to  a  close,  iii.  390. 
Example  of  his  unbelief  and  scorn 
of  the  auspices,  n.  660.  Defeats  the 
consecrated  armies  of  the  Sanmites, 
393.  Celebrates  a  very  Itrilliant  tri- 
umph, 396.    Is  blamed  by  liis  soldiers 
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for  his  avarice,  adonis  the  forum  with 
the  spoils,  396.  Consul  in  474,  with 
Sp.  Carvilius,  to  bring  the  wars  in 
Italy  to  a  close,  525.  L.  Papirius  who 
proposes  the  law  concerning  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tresviri  capitales,  was 
probably  pretor,  and  not  a  tribune,  iii. 
410. 

M.  Piapirins,  killed  bj  the  Gauls,  ii.  545. 

Papius  Brutulus,  commander  of  the 
Samnites:  his  advice  decides  the 
Samnites  to  undertake  the  second 
Samnite  war,  iii.  185.  Destined  to 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  he  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  203. 

FarausM,  is  restored  to  Epirus  under 
Alexander  the  son  of  Cassander,  iii. 
459^  n.  811. 

Parthenopo,  or  Paldspolis,  i.  156.  Al- 
lied  with  the  Samnites,  iii.  119.  Is 
the  ancient  name  for  Palsepolis,  179. 

Parties  at  Rome,  during  the  second 
Samnite  war,  iii.  291,  folL 

Pascwi^  term  for  public  land,  subject  to 
taxation,  ii.  158. 

Passages,  ancient,  in  the  Capitoline  hill, 
faviMce^  iii.  n.  716. 

Pastures,  were  at  one  time  the  only 
lands  that  paid  taxes,  ii.  158.  Kight 
of  pasture  on  the  ager  publicus,  un- 
lawfully extended,  iii.  13.  Limited, 
13. ».  14. 

Patavium,  said  to  be  Trojan,  under 
Tiberius  the  first  city  in  Italy  after 
Borne,  i.  16& 

Pater,  synonymous  with  citizen,  i.  327. 

Patres,  erroneously  understood  by  later 
historians  as  senators  only,  i.  327, 
foil.  The  patres  whose  auctoritaa 
was  necessary,  are  the  houses,  not 
the  senate  alone.  This  Livy  mis- 
took at  first,  but  afterwards  saw 
clearly,  ii.  224.  Instances  of  his  call- 
ing the  whole  of  the  patricians  patres, 
n.  505.  He  distinguishes  the  patres 
as  a  soverain  assembly,  from  the 
senate,  224,  foil.  Patres  and  populus 
synonymous,  ».  507.  In  later  times 
signify  only  the  senate,  iii.  148,  foil. 

Patrician  Houses,  a  very  small  number 
are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti,  but  there 
are  traces  of  a  great  many  more,  i. 
330.  They  counted  without  doubt 
thousands  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  605. 

Patricians,  houses,  citizens,  according 
to  Cincius  free-born,  i.  829.  Internal 
feuds  among  thera,  ii.  125,  foil.  Their 
tyranny  during  the  second  decern vi- 


rate,  341.  Rejoice  at  the  defeat  of 
the  first  plebeian  consuls,  iii.  81. 
Try  to  make  use  of  the  alliance  with 
Latium,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  plebeians,  48 ,1-5.  Blind  in  their 
pretensions,  146,  152.  Their  condi- 
tion which  is  entirely  altered,  de- 
mands a  different  position  in  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  323.  In 
what  way  it  was  granted  to  them, 
827.  Their  opposi^on  to  the  Ogul- 
nlan  law  is  not  considerable,  353. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  reduced  to 
fifty  families;  erroneously  considered 
then  as  a  nobility,  i.  329. 

Patronus,  his  duties  towards  and  claims 
on  his  cUcnts;  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  feudal  system,  L  325. 
Right  of  inheriting  the  client's  pro- 
perty, and  jurisdiction  over  him,  325, 
foil.  PcLtmnus  and  patridus  are 
names  of  equal  extent,  327.  At  first, 
however,  only  patricians  of  the  greater 
houses  could  be  patrons,  but  after- 
wards the Zttceres  also  without  doubt: 
the  plebeians  were  excluded  for  a  long 
time,  327.  Patrfmua  and  nuitrona, 
father  and  mother  of  a  family,  323. 

Patrons,  of  the  free  Italian  nations,  also 
exercise  a  judicial  power,  iii.  533. 
Protect  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
534. 

Pay  of  the  soldiers,  its  introduction, 
i.  474.  Levied  as  a  direct  tax,  ii. 
440.  The  pay  of  a  foot-soldier,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  was  ^  of  a  de- 
narius, or  3§  ases  per  day,  100  per 
month,  441,  foil.  The  pay  of  a  horse- 
man is  throughout  double  that  of  the 
foot-soldier,  442,  n.  969.  The  triple 
pay  at  Rome,  was  a  compensation  to 
those  who  served  with  their  own 
horses,  442.  How  much  the  pay  of 
a  legion  amounted  to,  n.  1040. 

Peace,  between  Rome  and  Samnium  in 
the  year  414.  The  one  concluded 
with  the  Gauls  in  the  year  415,  is 
unequivocally  attested  by  Polybius, 
iii.  171.  That  with  the  bamnites  in 
444,  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
truce,  259.  Between  Rome  and  Ta- 
rentum  in  the  year  445,  272.  With 
the  Samnites  peace  was  concluded  in 
456,  402.  Conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Caudium,  217.  These  terms  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  occurrences, 
212.  Conditions  of  the  peace  offered 
by  PyiThus  after  the  battle  of  Hera- 
clea,   483,   n.   847.  .     The  desire  of 
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peace  often  awakes  suddenly  in  na- 
tions of  a  warlike  and  strong  charac- 
ter, 202,  foil 

Pedum,  the  last  seat  of  the  Latin  war, 
in  the  year  411,  iil,  140.  In  412,  it 
was  conquered,  141.  Obtains  the 
Goarite  franchise,  141. 

Felagonians,  in  Ihdmatia,  were  Felas- 
gians,  L  51. 

Pelasgian,  names  of  places  in  the  inte- 
riour  of  southep  Italy,  i.  48.  Towns 
captured  by  the  Etruscans,  116. 

Pelasgians,  scandalous  nonsense  in  the 
opinions  about  them,  i.  26,  foil.  Dif- 
ferent from  the  Hellens,  and  their 
language  not  Greek,  27,  but  nearly 
akin  to  it,  28.  The  Roman  poets, 
even  Ennius,  often  call  the  Greeks 
by  this  name,  37.  History  only 
knows  them  in  their  decline  and  ruin, 
28.  How  the  false  opinion  about 
the  emigration  of  the  remnants  of 
them  originated,  53,  foil.  Once  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  nations  in 
Europe,  52.  What  Greek  nations 
were  originally  Pelasgians,  29,  foil. 
Their  name  ridiculously  explained 
from  vtXapyoly  40, ».  107.  Appear  in 
Attica  and  perform  task-work,  41  ; 
these  were  Siculians,  41,  from  Epirus, 
57,  n.  168.  Falsely  made  to  come 
from  the  South  of  Etruria,  41.  Ex- 
tent of  their  tribes  in  Italy,  and  the 
countries  near  it,  176,  folL  Their 
fate,  and  that  of  the  Hellens,  177. 
Pelasrians  in  Etruria  and  Umbria, 
34,  foil.  37.  On  the  Adriatic,  48, 
foU.  Bondmen  of  the  Italietes,  26. 
In  Sardinia,  171. 

Pelignians,  a  Sabine  not  an  lUyrian 
people,  i.  99,  foil.  Are  made  war 
upon  by  the  Latins  in  the  first  Sam- 
nite  war,  iii«  125.  In  the  second 
&unnite  war  they  are  neutral,  191. 
In  the  year  438,  they  were  probably 
hostile  towards  Rome,  251.  In  443, 
they  conclude  peace,  251,  and  alli- 
ance, 263.  AftoTv^ards  they  belonged 
to  the  socii  foederati,  526. 

Penates  were  considered  by  the  Lavi- 
nians  as  l>ojan  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Timseus,  i.  188.  Samothracian 
GodSfl90. 

Penteres,  of  the  Romans,  had  two  mani- 
ples BB  marines,  iii.  578. 

Pentrians,  during  the  winter  they  drive 
their  flocks  into  Apulia,  iiL  191. 

Perizonius,  inquiries  in  Roman  history 
began  with  him,  i.  prcf.  vii.    He  first 


recognized  lays,  as  (he  source  of  lU?- 
man  traditions,  L  255. 

Perusia,  according  to  some,  the  place  t>f 
the  first  battle  of  Fabius  against  ibe 
Etniscans,  iii.  280.  He  defeats  them 
there  completely,  282,  folL  Coc- 
cludes  a  truce  of  thirty  years  witb 
Rome,  2S3.  Breaks  it  in  the  year 
450,  370.  In  the  year  452,  it' ob- 
tains a  truce  of  forty  yeara,  405. 

Pestilence  of  the  year  S9I,  ii.  251,  foU. 
Statements  about  the  extent  of  tlie 
ravages  of  the  plagues  of  the  vean 
291  and  301,  272,  folL  They'pn>. 
bably  spread  widdy  over  Italy;  dif- 
ferent fh>m  that  in  Attica,  whkh  f>r- 
mained  on  the  coasts,  274.  Origin 
of  the  one  of  the  year  291 ;  ooo- 
nexion  of  all  epidemic  diseases  of  this 
period  with  the  volcanic  commotiooi. 
275. 

Pestilences,  at  the  end  of  the  third  oeo- 
tuiy,  depopulate  Italy,  enfeeble  the 
dose  order,  ii.  278.  Carry  with  tbcm 
degeneracy  of  manners,  279.  Prtiba- 
bly  in  connection. with  that  in  Attiau 
in  the  years  320 — 323,  510.  hjtgsi 
in  the  year  384,  iii.  45. 

Petalismus,  i. ».  1119. 

Petelia,  metropolis  of  the  Locaniaas 
i.  99. 

Petelinian  grove,  place  of  assembly  fur 
the  popuius,  iil  65. 

Peucetians,  of  Pelasgic  origin,  allied 
with  the  Tarentines,  i.  150.  Phiba- 
bly  Libumians,  151.  Men  of  this 
people  with  Latin  names,  153.  Cuu- 
tained  thirteen  tribes,  153.  Ncnr 
mentioned  in  Roman  history,  153. 
Allied  with  Alexander  of  Bpims,  iii. 
166,  foU. 

Peucetins,  according  to  Phereeydcs  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  i.  25. 

Pezza,  the  juger,  ii.  a.  897. 

Phalanx,  why  Philip  adopted  no  other 
arrangement  for  his  army,  i.  au  I09u. 
It  was  the  most  ancient  order  with 
the  Romans,  and  likewise  used  hv 
the  Etruscans,  ji«  1091.  In  the  R«>- 
man  phalanx,  one  half  consisted  of 
men  of  the  first  dass  in  fUU  azmoor, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  hoplites  of 
the  second  and  third  classes,  imper- 
fectly armed,  477,  479,  folL  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
iii.  469.  By  no  means  the  kemd  of 
the  later  Macedonian  armies,  468. 

Phares,  houses  in  Suli,  i.  310. 

Phenomena,  in  nature  after  the  Lid- 
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nian  law,  iii.  45,  foil.    In  the  years 
476  and  477,  543  and  560. 
Fill  Unas  of  Agrigentum,  is  partial  to- 
wards Carthagv\  iii.  573.   His  hatred 
against  Rome,  600. 
Philip,  gives  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
Alexander,  his  brothcr*in-law,iii.  164. 
His  phalanx,  98. 
Philocharis,  a  frivolous  Tarentine,  iii. 

440. 
Philotis,  or  Tutnla,  ii.  574. 
Phlegnean  plains,  the  possession  of  them 
18  the  object  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
those  districts,  iii.  179. 
Phratries,  detacht  from  the  constitution 
of  the  honaes,  ii.  318.      At  a  later 
time  any  genuine  Athenian,  not  the 
enpatrids  only,  belonged  to  a  phratry. 
The  number  of  the  phratries  and 
houses  at  Athens  corresponds  to  the 
month  and  to  the  number  of  its  days, 
i.  312.  foil. 
*povpd,  colonists,  IL  nn.  193.  224. 
Picentia,  a  town  on  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lernum,  founded  by  Picentians,  iii. 
543. 
Picentians,  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome 
in  747,  iii.  267,  360.      Appear  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Sabine  war, 
403.    Their  revolt  in  the  year  479, 
is  quickly  pat  down,  542,  foil.    A 
portion  of  them  is  transplanted  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  iii.  .543. 
Picentinians,  is  the  name  of  the  Picen- 
tians who  were  transplanted  to  the 
liOwer  Sea,  543. 
Pighius,  has  invented  consuls  for  the 
year  421  in  theCatonian  era,  ii.  559. 
He  is  inconscientions  and  rash  in  all 
his  conjectures,  n.  1297. 
Pilani,  ancient  name   of  the  triarii, 

iii.  100. 
Piracy,  first  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  then 
of  the  Etruscans,  i.  128.    About  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  it 
is  put  an  end  to  in  the  Greek  seas 
by  the  Rhodians ;  supprest  by  the 
Romans,  i.  128.  Carried  on  by  towns 
subject  to  liome,  iii.  423. 
Pisander,  whether  his  account  agrees 
with    that    of   Virgil    in    anything 
more  than  the  saving  of  ^ncas  is 
uncertain,  i.  182. 
Piscina  pnblica,  was  perhaps  made  after 

the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  iii.  559. 
1*1  so,  the  ex- censor,  in  his  annals,  dis- 
torts   the   ancient    traditions    in    a 
raiionaliscic    manner,    i.  235,  237, 
ii.  9.    Though  an  oligarch,  relates 


with  delight  the  story  of  the  pride 
of  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  319. 

Pithecusi,  the  small  islands  near  Ischia, 
i.  155.  n.  477. 

PUetoria  loz,  introduces  two  lictors"for 
the  pretor,  iii.  n.  43. 

Plato,  is  made  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus,  iii.  n.  373. 
His  seventh  Epistle,  though  of  a  bet- 
ter kind,  is  still  not  genuine,  i.  n.  27. 

Plautii,  the,  regarded  the  conquest  of 
Privemum  as  the  most  glorious  event 
in   the  history  of  their  family,  iii. 

175. 

C.  Plautins,  consul  in  409,  marches 
against  the  Yolscians,  iii.  128. 

C.  Plautins,  censor  with  A]>pius  Clan- 
dius  in  436,  iii.  294.  Lays  down  his 
office  from  weakness,  295.  Obtains 
the  surname  of  Venox  because  he 
had  found  the  sources  of  the  Appian 
aqueduct,  308. 

Plautus,  in  matters  of  public  life  does 
not  transfer  things  from  Greece, 
iii.  n.  557. 

Plebeian,  most  ancient  laws,  attributed 
to  Ancns,  i.  354.  Agrarian  centuries, 
of   a   hundred   actas,    fifty   jugers, 
seven  farms,  ii.  163.    Offices,  protect- 
ed by  the  Valerian  law,  368.   Resolu- 
tions, which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
concilia,  L  429.  Families  in  patrician 
houses  occur  even  before  the  decemvi- 
rate,  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  think 
of  a  patrician  going  over  to  the  plebs, 
ii.  n.  756.    Farms  of  seven  jugers, 
163.    Assignment  of  them  aner  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  i.  529. 
Rights  restored  after  the  fall  of  Tar- 
qninius,  496.   There  must  have  been 
plebeian  senators  as  early  as  the  year 
334,  ii.  432.    Excluded  from  the  pa- 
tronate,  i.  327.     Their  misery,  and 
insolent  treatment,  583.    Ihonysius 
represents  them  in  a  false  light;  not 
so  Livy,  584.  They  may  not  have  had 
a  decided  numerical  preponderance  in 
the  nation  about  the  year  260,  597. 
Their  moderation,  when  victorious, 
ii .  2 1 1 ,  220.    Their  right  of  bringing 
patricians  to  punishment  who  had 
wronged  them,  seems  to  have  been 
positively  recogniascd  before  tj|p  year 
280,  n.'468.      Their    greatness   in 
Roman  history,  iii.   10,  folL      Are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion   of    ager    publicus,  18,  n«  13. 
Appear  even  as  mediators  of  peace 
in  seditious,  47.    Eligible  to  both  the 
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places  of  the  consulahip,  certainly  as 
early  as  the  year  533,  70.  Their 
number  in  the  senate  increases,  146. 
They  quickly  learn  the  science  of  the 
priestly  offices  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted, 353. 

Plebes  or  plebs  of  the  Bomans,  what  it 
really  was,  i.  585.  Analogy  with 
Ireland,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  lilo- 
rence,  586,  foU.  The  members  of  it 
were  obliged  to  have  two  free  an- 
cestors, iii,  205,  were  essentially  pro- 
prietor of  real  estates  and  free  coun- 
try people:  artisans  were  excluded, 
i.  587,  folL  Its  true  origin  by  Ancus, 
354;  although  there  must  have  been 
elements  of  it  in  the  three  original 

.  cities,  to  which  afterwards  new  ele- 
ments must  have  been  added  from 
the  country,  410.  Formed  from  a 
portion  of  the  Latins  by  Ancus,  411. 
Noble  houses  also  in  it;  perhaps 
considered  the  king  as  patron  us, 
411,  folL  Were  under  no  other 
clientship,  413.  Not  regularly  or- 
ganised as  a  body  before  Servius; 
arrangements  by  newly  formed  parts 
as  at  Athens,  414.  laberties  which 
it  received  hy  the  legislations  of  Ser- 
vius,  430,  foil.  Appeal  to  its  own 
body,  pledging  of  the  person  abolisht, 
431.  Its  deliberations  at  first  always 
originated  in  its  own  assemblies, 
without  the  previous  proposal  of  the 
senate,  ii.  221.  Its  altered  nature 
after  the  decemvirate;  the  clients 
are  included  in  it,  320.  The  old 
colonies  incorporated  in  it,  320. 
Abolisht  as  an  order  by  the  decem- 
viral  legislation,  322.  Its  concilium 
abolisht,  340.  Its  courts  of  justice 
restored  afler  the  decemvirate,  369. 
A  plebs  existed  in  every  Italian  town, 
450,  ft.  986.  Jealously  opposes  the 
admission  of  the  erarians  to  its  rights, 
iii.  296.  The  Flebs  urbana,  sepa- 
rated by  Augustus  from  the  tribes, 
perhaps  occasioned  the  errour  of  Dio- 
nysina  respecting  the  comitia  of  (he 
centuries,  344. 

Plebiscitum.  It  must  have  been  im- 
possible to  bring  forward  again,  within 
a  cepain  time,  a  plebiscitum  to  which 
the  patres  had  refused  their  sanc- 
tion, ii.  286,  foil.  The  sanction  by  the 
patres  occurs  in  the  story  about  Ca- 
mill  us,  550.  In  what  cases  it  was 
necessary  for  a  SenatusconMultum  to 
precede  plcbiscita  and  in  what  not — 
they  hud,  before  the  Ilortensian  law. 


no  legal  power  without  the  appfoba- 
tion  of  the  patres,  221.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  senate,  however,  over 
them  was  increast,  225.  Hmj  be- 
came law  by  the  consent  of  the  panes, 
the  senate,  and  the  curies,  2S3,  SS5. 
Not  by  that  of  the  senate  alone,  ^^4. 
From  the  year  298  the  seneie  was 
obliged  to  take  them  into  oonsden- 
tion,  301.  Placed  upon  an  eqoality 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  eenaine«, 
364.  Their  binding  power  aa  lawi 
depended  upon  the  vancUon  of  the 
curies  down  to  the  second  Pablilian 
law,  365.  The  consent  of  the  pkbs 
on  the  other  hand  made  a  renlntion 
of  the  patres  a  law,  366.  Beasons  for 
choosing  this  course,  366,  folL  Dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  of  the  three 
laws  which  are  said  to  have  given  to 
the  plebisdta  a  binding  power  in 
the  case  of  all  plebeiana,  367,  folL 
After  the  restoration  of  the  tribanaie 
of  the  people,  361.  Doabts  as  tn 
whether  an  enactment  made  on  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes  is  a  law  or 
a  plebisdtnm,  865.  Propoeed  by  the 
senate  alone  withoat  any  into-ftrenee 
of  the  curies,  iii.  148. 

Plebitas,  i.  n.  981 ;  ii.  a.  358. 

Plestina,  a  Karaian  town  conqnoed  by 
the  Romans,  iii.  267. 

TlXvfios  or  "OiuXos,  Dio  ealla  the  pM» 
by  this  name,  certainly  after  SUmu, 
ii.  a.  367.  Dionysins,  on  the  con- 
trary, uses  it  of  the  curies,  josK  wroog, 
a.  417. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  is  witbont  vanity 
as  to  the  early  historjr  of  Rome,  iiL 
169. 

Plistica,  in  Campania,  oonqoered  by  the 
Romans,  iii.  227. 

Plutarch  (Cimon,  c.  16),  emended, 
ii.  a.  626.  £mended,iii.it.811.  Fol- 
lows Dionysius  in  the  life  of  Pyrrfaas, 
an.  844,  872. 

Poediculi  (Poedi  Pcsdici),  are  Faaee- 
tians,  i.  151. 

Poetelian  law,  abolisht  aexioa,  bat  not 
the  addietio,  L  n.  1276.  After  it 
chains  and  fetters  only  remain  as  a 
means  to  compel  thora  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  iii.  157;  for  the  abolitioD 
of  slavery  for  debt,  was  probably 
past  in  4*35,  and  not  in  424,  155, 
293.  Its  important  consequences  for 
the  change  in  die  relations  of  the 
classes,  324. 

Poetcliiis,  consul  in  389,  oonqneis  the 
Gauls,  iii.  77,  folL 
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C  Poetelins  Libo,  consul  in  424,  dicta- 
tor in  435,  author  of  the  law  con- 
reming:  Blavcry  for  debt,  iii.  156,  293. 
But  he  is  not  the  conqueror  of  die 
year  436,  236. 

C.  Pcetelius,  son  of  the  former,  was  de- 
feated in  his  suit  for  the  curiile  ediJe- 
ship  by  Cn.  Fiavius,  iii.  317. 

M.  Poetelius,  consul  in  434,  gains  a  vic- 
tory near  Caudiiim,  iii.  234,  w^iihout 
obtaining  a  triumph,  235. 

Poetry,  its  last  trace  in  Roman  history, 
iii.  437. 

I'oets,  popular,  always  describe  splen- 
dour and  weaUh,  i.  544,  n.  632. 

n6\tSf  and  noA^rcu,  originally  in  op)K)- 
sition  to  817^o5,  and  synonymous  with 
populus,  i.  n.  1295. 

noAiTc^a  Koti^,  ii.  120. 

Polity,  combination  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  i.  409. 

Pollia  tribus,  the  same  as  Publilia,  i. 
n.  977. 

Polyienus  (i.  29. 2,),  not  to  be  altered,  i. 
n.  821. 

Poly  bins,  Cicero's  historical  accounts  in 
iiis  work  on  the  Republic  were  taken 
from  him,  i.  238,  n.  1014;  parti cu- 
larly  the  years  of  the  kings,  242. 
HiK  em  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
267.  Not  valued  by  the  rhetorical  ago 
according  to  his  merits,  and  not  made 
use  of  by  Livy  till  he  reacht  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  533.  The  first  edition  of 
his  work  is  to  be  placed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  iii. 
42.  For  the  earlier  times  he  Is  not 
so  safe  a  guide  as  for  the  later,  70. 
Is  unacquainted  witii  the  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  of  the 
year  402,  87.  Mentions  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls, 
171.  Is  certai nly  not  mistaken  about 
it,  172.  Conceining  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion of  447  he  is  a  better  authority 
than  Livy,  288.  With  his  careful- 
ness, he  would  have  mefitioned  the 
distinction  of  the  classes,  if  he  had 
known  them  aa  still  existing,  337, 
foil.  His  dissertation  upon  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Romans,  however  excel- 
lent, is  vet  not  quite  clear  to  us,  465. 
Kmcndcd  (Exc  dc  Sent,  page  381), 
i.  n.  533.  Conjecture  on  in.  22,  n. 
1183.  Emended  (i,  20,  9).  iiL  n. 
1053. 

Poinetia,  was  not  destroyed  by  Tarqui- 
nius,  i.  513.  Was  not  situated  in  the 
marshes,  613,  lull.     Destroyed  in  tiie 


war  with  the  Aunmcans  before  the 
year  261,  ii.  90. 

Pomoerium,  of  Romulus,  is  the  circum- 
ference of  a  suburb,  or  borough,  in 
the  lower  district  abont  the  city,  i. 
288.  Wall  and  ditch  of  Romulus 
on  its  course,  227.  Was  in  ancient 
times  extended  on  account  of  the  tri- 
bnnician  protection,  iii.  n.  330. 

Pompeins,  Trogiis,  upon  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  ii.  514. 

Pomptina  tribus,  iii.  94. 

Pomptinian  marshes,  a  bay  behind  the 
downs,  certainly  not  a  district  swal- 
lowed up,  iii.  521. 

Pomptinns  ager.  the  slope  of  the  bills 
above  the  marshes,  ii.  n.  197.  Not 
the  marshes :  —  Satricnro,  perhaps, 
comprised  in  it,  n.  1288.  Assigned, 
616.  Is  probably  the  rich  com  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  iii.  .^21. 

I'ontia,  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands, 
founded  in  436,  iii.  238.  The  place 
is  not  called  Ponti«,  n,  419.  Pro- 
bably establisht  against  Tarentum, 
238,  foil.  Contemporary  with  the 
formation  of  a  fleet  241. 

Pontifcx,  attended  to  matters  of  con- 
science, i.  326.  Pontifex  maximus 
presides  over  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  after  the  second 
secession,  ii.  357,  359.  For  what 
reason,  360.  The  number  of  pon- 
tiifs  was  four,  like  the  augurs,  i.  302, 
foil.  They  exercise  the  ioKt/uurtaf 
n.  857.  The  pontifices  minoros 
were  in  the  early  times  probably 
those  of  Lucerum,  it.  775.  Are  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
court^days  and  formulas,  iii.  314,  foil. 
By  the  Ogulnian  law  four  were  added 
from  the  plebeians;  and  thus  their 
whole  number  was  increast  to  eight, 
351,  foil.    Their  power,  352. 

Pontificate,  always  remained  peculiar 
to  the  two  most  ancient  tribes,  and 
therefore  limited  to  four  persons,  iii. 
3.50,  foil. 

C.  Pontius,  Snmnite  dictator  at  Cau- 
dinm,  iii.  215.  Probably  educated  by 
Greek  philosophy,  216.  His  genero- 
sity towards  the  Roman  prisoners, 
217.  Through  his  influence  he  saves 
the  three  hundred  Roman  hostages, 
222.  In  the  year  454  also,  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Samnitcs,  397.  I>e- 
fe;it8  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  397.  Is  made 
prisoner,  399;  and  is  put  to  death, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  217,    400. 
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Pontius,  the  father,  his  advice  to  his 
son  after  the  battle  of  Candinm,  iii. 
215,  foil.  Is  introdaced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus, 
II.  373. 

M.  FopilliuB  Lenas,  appeased  a  sedition 
in  tne  year  391,  and  thence  derives 
his  surname,  iii.  46,  foil.  Conquers 
the  Gauls  in  the  year  400,  78,  foil. 
Gets  C.  Licinius  pnnisht  for  possess- 
ing more  of  the  public  land  than  the 
law  permitted,  413. 

FopHcola,  the  name  refers  only  to  the 
populus,  i.  530. 

Population  of  Rome,  much  diminisht 
by  the  first  Punic  war,  iii.  613. 

Populifugia,  legend  about  it,  ii.  573. 

Populonia,colony  of  the  Volaterranians, 
i.  116.  Seat  of  the  Etmsoo-Gallic 
war,  iii.  430. 

Populus,  at  a  later  period  used  for  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  i.  425. 
Used  by  Liyy  also  for  the  plebs,  a.  993. 
Populus  Romanug  Quirites  (instead 
of  Pop.  Bom,  et  Q.),  the  Bomans  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  Sabines  of  the 
Quirinal,  294.  The  corruption  of  po- 
pulus Romanus  Quiritium  was  in  use 
even  before  Livy,  n.  752.  Populus 
and  plebes  formed,  from  the  time  of 
Servius,  the  Roman  state,  424,  428; 
nn.  983, 984, 992.  Private  patricians 
receive  from  the  first  consuls  the  per- 
mission to  speak  before  the  assembly 
of  the  populus,  i.  529.  It  could  only 
mtike  a  resolution  upon  a  preceding 
Senatusconsultnm,  and  thus  differed 
from  the  plebs,  ii.  221.  Considered 
by  Dionysius  as  a  democracy,  222. 
Assembles  in  groves,  n.  1337.  Its 
concilium  decided  between  the  Arde- 
ans  and  Aricinians,  449.  Populus 
instead  of  plebs,  iU.  149. 

Porsena  or  Poraenna,  indifferent,  but 
the  penultima  is  not  short,  i.  n.  1200. 
Cicero  does  not  consider,  his  war  as 
belonging  to  the  attempts  to  restore 
the  Tarquins,  541.  Tacitus  has  pre- 
served the  truth  about  the  peace  wiUi 
him,  546,  n.  1213.  The  city  was 
surrendered  to  him  as  his  property, 
547.  At  that  time,  probably,  one 
third  of  the  territory  taken,  ^e  re- 
mainder subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Borne  disgracefully  disarmed, 
547,  nn.  1216,  1217.  Rome  pays 
homage  to  him  by  surrendering  the 
royal  insignia*  548.  Traditions  about 
the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Rome  to 


him,  549,  n.  1228.  Sale  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Porsenna — mythic  hero  of 
Etmria — ^his  tomb  quite  fiabQloos, 
551,  n.  405.  In  the  war  against  him, 
that  of  Veii  of  the  year  277  is  re- 
flected, 551,  foil.  His  camp  and  pro- 
visions, ii.  205. 

Porta  Slumentana,  in  the  wall  which 
ran  from  the  Aventine  to  the  capitoly 
iii.  a.  525. 

Porta  Jannalis,  closed  the  cUpus  of  the 
Carinse,  i.  288,  foil. 

Porta  Noivia,  its  situation,  ii  u.  462. 

Porta  Trigemma,  iii.  307,  ».  527. 

Posidonta,  a  colony  of  Sybaria,  L  158. 
Obliged  to  receive  a  barbarian  colony, 
iii.  169. 

Posidonius,  Appian  took  his  account  of 
the  public  land  from  him,  n.  n.  104. 
273.  Is  followed  by  Diodoms  in  his 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Celts  and 
Iberians,  a.  1151.  On  the  Celts,  a. 
1157. 

Posilipo,  on  its  western  declivity  Pa- 
liepolis  was  situated,  iii.  180,  foU. 

Possessio,  according  to  the  definition  of 
JBliusGaUns — according  toJavoienas 
— and  others  in  Festus,  ii.  143.  Ob- 
ject of  possession,  n.  283.  Is  invari- 
ably mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  use 
of  public  land :  possession  and  renting 
are  contradictory  notions: — it  is  men- 
tioned as  transmitted  by  inheritanoeor 
sale,  ii.  134,  a.  275.  Possessio  and  set- 
sidtre  are  technical  terms  for  the  snare 
an  individual  had  in  the  agerpubiiems, 
142,  n.  297.  This  was  always  preca- 
rious, and  could  be  taken  away  by  the 
republic  at  will,  145.  It  was  lost,  aa  if 
destroyed  by  a  disaster.  Evictio  was 
not  vsiid  against  the  seller,  146.  folL 
Could  never  become  property  by  acsv- 
capio,  144,  folL  Could  not  be  trans- 
ferred like  other  property  by  right  of 
succession;  hence  the  pretor  assigned 
the  possession  of  such  lands,  153. 
Possessions  on  the  military  fix>mier 
were  changed  into  real  property  by 
Honorius  and  T^eodosius,  a.  311. 
Bight  of  possession  after  conquests, 
iii.  177. 

PoBsessorial  interdicts,  gave  security  to 
possessions,  ii.  150,  folL  Mention 
of  them  in  reference  to  public  land, 
nn.  314,  315  ;  but  they  certainly  did 
not  concern  that  alone,  152. 

Possessores,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
emperors,  aclass  of  officials,  analogous 
to  the  ancient  scribae,  iii.  300. 
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Postvlatiojudicis,  ii,  870,  foil. 

A.  Postumias,  is  probablj  named  in- 
stead of  another  dictator,  as  victor 
in  the  battle  on  lake  Regiilas,  on  ac- 
count of  his  family  name,  JReyillensis, 
i.  556. 

A.  Posturaius  Tabertas,  dictator  in  the 
year  324 — his  memory  revered — his 
victory  was  the  crisis  of  the  ^quian 
wars — great  exertions,  ii.  452.  The 
son  of  the  dictator  condemned  to 
death :  noctarnal  attack  upon  the 
smaller  camp:  battle  on  the  18th  of 
June,  and  decisive  viotory  of  the 
dictator,  454,  foil. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  in  442, 
successful  against  Samnium,  iiL  257, 
foil.  Propretor  in  the  year  451, 
374.  Commands  the  reserve  near 
Falerii,  379,  foil.  Consul  in  the  year 
452,  389.  He  triumphs  over  the 
Samnites  and  Etruscans,  389.  Con- 
sul and  commander  in  455,  400. 
His  defiance  and  haughtiness,  400, 
412.  Is  punishc  for  it  with  heavy 
fines,  413.  Also  violates  the  Licinian 
law,  by  illegal  possession  of  the  public 
land,  413. 

L.  Postumius,  Roman  ambassador  at 
Tarentum,  spoke  Greek  there,  iii, 
313.  His  threats  after  the  insult 
offered  to  him,  441. 

M.  Postumius,  the  consular  tribune, 
assassinated  —  judgment  upon  the 
crime,  ii.  496. 

Sp.  Postumius,  consul  in  the  year  428, 
iii.  210.  After  the  Candine  cala- 
mity he  lays  down  his  office  as  a 
dishonoured  man,  219.  Is  given  up 
with  the  others  who  are  sureties  fbr 
the  peace,  220.  He  fancies  to  excul- 
pate the  Romans  from  the  guilt  of 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  by  an  act  of 
hypocrisy,  221. 

Postumius  Livius,  said  to  have  been 
dictator  of  Fidenee,  ii.  574. 

Potitian  house,  according  to  tradition, 
instructs  public  slaves  m  the  ceremo* 
nies  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  on 
the  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
becomes  extinct,  iii  309.  Probably 
in  the  great  plague,  309 

Poverty,  in  the  south  does  not  imply 
actual  want,  iii.  21.  Poverty  at 
Rome  during  the  Samnite  wars, 
417. 

Prayudicivmy  what  it  was,  ii.  373. 
Decided  the  issue  of  the  law-suit, 
373. 

VOL.  III. 


Prasneste,  separated  from  the  Latins, 
must  have  joined  the  .^iquians  or 
obeyed  them,  ii.  261.  Is  decidedly 
hostile  to  Rome — these  wars  take 
the  place  of  those  with  the  JSquians, 
582.  Rules  over  eight  towns,  583. 
The  Pnenestines  conquer  Satricnm, 
589.  Renew  the  war  against  Rome, 
591.  Peace  must  have  been  con- 
cluded after  the  year  380,  594.  In 
the  Hernican  war  allied  with  Tibnr, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Rome  in  396, 
iii.  83.  Then  allied  with  Latium, 
94.  Persevering  against  Rome  in 
411,  140.  Conquered  in  412,  140, 
foil.  Afterwards  obtains  the  isopo- 
litv,  143.  After  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tuLn,  probably  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, 230.  Secured  by  hostages,  who 
were  kept  in  the  Roman  sorarium, 
464.  It  was  the  nearest  point  to 
Rome,  that  was  occupied  by  Pyrrhns, 
496,  n.  865. 

Prnnomen,  in  early  times  common,  but 
obsolete  as  early  as  the  emperors,  i. 
546,  n.  1210. 

Praerogative,  a  proof  how  little  the 
Romans  expected  from  the  wisdom 
of  elective  assemblies,  iii.  331,  338. 
Occurs  afterwards  in  the  centuries 
of  the  tribes  also,  332,  foil.  In  the 
ancient  centuries  it  was  unnecessary, 
but  became  important  from  the  time 
that  they  were  based  upon  the  tribes, 
338.  It  had  been  customary  even  in 
ancient  times  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  339,  ft.  568.  Could,  however, 
be  taken  only  from  the  country 
tribes,  340. 

PnetextatsB,  their  nature — the  unities 
cannot  have  been  observed  in  them, 
i.».  1150. 

Prayers,  to  what  side  those  who  prayed 
lookt,  and  why  they  turned  round,  ii. 
ft.  1056.  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
ancient  Roman  speeches,  iii.  488.  n. 
854. 

Prefects,  appointed  by  the  pretor  in  the 
Hernican  municipia,  iii.  261.  Sent 
to  Capua,  289.  But  probably  elected 
at  Rome  for  the  Roman  citizens 
sojourning  there,  290.  Ftefeets  in 
the  armies  of  the  allies  were  Italicans, 
532. 

Pretors,  original  name  of  the  consuls 
— Dion  Cassius  uses  this  term  down 
to  the  decemvirate^  i.  520.  At  a 
later  period  pretors  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrates of  the  Latins — the  first  who 
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were  ftppointed  are  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  TuUas  Hofl- 
tiUus,  ii.  82.  The  twelve  tables  did 
not  deprive  this  magistracy  of  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ments in  the  case  of  manifeata  scelera, 
822. 

Fretorship  of  the  city,  office  of  the 
custoB  urbia,  ii.  120.  WaB  always, 
reserved  for  a  patrician  during  the 
military  tribunate,  892,  497,  499. 
When  they  were  censors,  the  duties 
of  the  latter  were  performed  by 
them,  if  there  were  none,  by  the 
custos  urbis,  till  the  board  was  in- 
creast  to  six,  392,  foil.  395.  The 
pretor  of  the  city  has  six  fasces,  iii. 
33,  n.  43.  From  the  year  451,  the 
pretorship  was  generally  held  by  a 
consul  aher  the  expiration  of  his 
office,  It.  680.  Latin  pretors,  94, 
foil.  Samnite  pretors,  132.  The 
pretorship  of  the  city  remains  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  pa- 
tricians after  the  Licinian  Uw,  30, 
for  which  reason  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  them,  31,  foil.  After  its 
separation  from  the  consulship,  it 
receives  the  whole  jurisdicUon,  31, 
In  the  year  418,  it  is  for  the  first 
time  held  by  a  plebeian,  153.  Pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  a  Publilian 
law,  154.  The  division  lasts  doWn 
to  the  end  of  the  Hannibalian  wai*,  n, 
277.  Was  probably  sometimes  con- 
bined  with  the  censorsliip,  303.  The 
pretorship  for  foreiners,  importance 
of  its  institution,  i  ».  13)3.  At 
first  probably  not  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  jurisdiction  among  stran- 
gers, but  to  command  the  reserves, 
and  for  the  province,  iii.  620.  Pre- 
torian  law  of  succession,  inadmissible 
definition  of  it — ^its  true  origin  and 
development,  ii.  153. 

Prices,  of  com  at  different  periods,  no- 
minally the  same  in  light  or  heavy 
ases,  i.  462.  Prices  of  most  articles 
rose  very  much  at  Rome  as  at  Athens, 
iii.  324.  On  an  average  threefold, 
326. 

Princeps  sonatas,  the  first  of  the  De^ 
cem  primi  of  the  decury  of  interrexes 
— ^is  at  the  same  time  warden  of  the 
city,  and  first  intenex,  ii.  112,  ». 
236. 

Princes,  forein,  in  the  service  of  Ta- 
rentom,  a  naeeasaiy  expedient,  iiu 
162. 


Principalities,  of  the  Macedonian  <iaecn0 
iii. ».  812. 

Principes,  proceres  primoret,  sjnooy- 
mous  with  Decern  primit  ii  a>  47. 

Principes,  their  place  in  (be  army  and 
*  their  armour,  iii.  100,  folL  The 
elumenta  out  of  which  thej  were 
formed,  103. 

Principles,  theur  stcadineat  in  homes 
and  corporations  of  free  states,  ii 
377,  foil. 

Prisci,  i.  79.  Their  immigration  into 
Latinm  (see  Sacranians),  belooged  to 
the  Oscan  race,  i.  80,  foil. 

Prisci  Latini,  erroneous  opinion  that 
all  of  them  were  colonies  sent  oat  by 
Alba,  i.  202.  The  same  aa  Prisei  et 
Latint — by  no  means  ancient  Latins, 
i  79>foli377,  iii.914. 

Prison,  the  building  of  it  is  ascribed  to 
Ancus,  why?  i.  364.  .Fatriciaaa  were 
exempted  fron^  imprisonment  in  it, 
before  the  decemrirate,  ii  283,  folL; 
but  after  the  time  of  the  XIX  tables 
no  longer,  331. 

Prisoners,  given  in  custody  to  allied 
nations,  iii  252,  a.  441.  Tboae  set 
free  by  Pyrrfans^'ere  infamona,  512. 

Privemas,  surname  of  the  consni  iBmi- 
lius,  iii  175. 

Privernum,  hostile  towarda  Bone  in 
the  war  with  the  Hemicaas,  UL  83, 
foli  Forein  to  the  Latin  state,  89. 
Compelled  to  join  it,  94.  At  war 
wiih  Rome  in  409,  and  deprived  of 
two- thirds  of  its  domain,  128.  Re- 
volts in  the  year  420,  174.  Is  ooo- 
quered  after  an  obstinate  reaiatanee, 
175.  Is  sevearely  punidht.  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  isopolity,  and  in  431  to 
the  franchise,  176.  The  main  town 
in  the  tribus  Ufentina^nfi.  Revolts 
again  in  426,  198,  and  ia  severely 
punisht,  199. 

Privilegia,  prohibited  by  the  XTI  tables 
— what  they  were  is  obscnre,  ii  a. 
749. 

n^^^avAoi,  the  daily  oonndl  in  Greek 
oligarchies.  Dionysins  dewgnatcs  by 
this  name  the  members  of  the  ooaneil 
of  the  Latins  and  Sswnites,  ii  85,  a. 
36,  but  also  the  senate  of  Bonsidna 
11.88. 

Proconsul,  commander  of  the  reserve 
legions,  ii  123,  a.  449,  Procobsvl- 
ship  introduced,  ii  186.  Its  poiwer 
did  not  extend  over  the  ei^  and  ila 
immediate  vicmity,  187.  At  fint 
conferred  by  a  decree  of  the 
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and  a  plebiscitam,  then  hy  the  senate 
alone,  187. 

Prodigies,  at  the  approach  of  the  GaaU 
in  the  year  451,  iii.  374,  a.  631.  On 
the  return  of  P/rrhas  from  Sicilj, 
518. 

Projectile  enginet,  when  introdaeed,  ii. 
n.  1042. 

Projecting  walls,  for  the  protection  of 
the  bridges,  and  in  Trasterere  did  not 
exist,  i.  396,  foil,  ii.  n.  444. 

Prolepsis,  in  JAwy,  ii.  n.  484.  In  THo- 
nysius  about  the  manipnlar  legion,  ii. 
a.  670. 

Ph>]etarians,  and  capite  censiy  i.  451. 
How  the  proletarians  were  inferiour 
to  the  locnpletes  in  civil  rights — they 
certainly  were  not  eligible  for  offices, 
i  458,  foil. 

Proper  names,  of  the  Oscans  are  gentile 
names  among  the  Romans,  ii.  217, 
and  the  rererse,  a.  1212.  Those  in 
i|r,  with  the  genitiye  long  in  pros  are 
Siculian,  i  n.  219. 

Property,  of  individuals  at  Rome,  was 
very  much  incresst  during  the  fifth 
century,  iii.  324,  folL  Changed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  course 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  613. 

Proselytes  of  righteousness,  answer  to 
the  men  of  the  commonalty,  those  of 
the  gate  to  the  metics,  i.  n.  960. 

Proserpine,  her  temple  robbed  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  iii.  517. 

Protection  money,  of  mere  sojourners, 
i.  473. 

Provincia,  the  word  and  its  meaning 
explained,  iii.  616.  Domains  in  the 
province  differ  from  the  lands  subject 
to  tithes,  618 

Provisional  constitution,  after  the  se- 
cond secession,  ii.  357,  foil  360,  folL 

Provocatio.    See  Appeal. 

Proxenns,  honours  which  Coriolanns 
enjoys  with  the  Volscians  as  prox- 
enus,  ii.  236.  Proxeny  gives  to  an 
individual  the  rights  of  an  isopolite, 
u.  52. 

Prytanies,  of  the  Attic  senate,  originated 
when  the  presidency  in  the  Ecdesia 
was  taken  away  from  the  Archon,  ii. 
82&. 

Ptytanis,  was  in  sncient  times  probably 
the  official  name  of  the  Eponymus,  ii 
329. 

Ptolemy  Cerannus  alone  seems  to  have 
sent  succour  to  Pyrrfaus,  iii^  446,  463, 
a.  818.  Perishes  against  the  Qamls, 
607. 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  seeks  the  friend- 
ship of  Rome  in  478,  iiL  548. 

Pubiieare  applied  to  a  possession- which, 
the  state  resumes  and  disposes  of  as 
its  own  property,  ii.  n.  685. 

Publicius  Clivus,  its  origin,  iii.  n.  68. 
Its  situation,  n,  527. 

Publicum,  coffer  of  the  populus,  inmA- 
licum  redigere,  i.  a.  1106, 1293.  Pub- 
licum, property  of  the  populus — ^how 
many  kinds  of  objects  it  comprised, 
136.  In  the  third  century  after  Christ 
almost  limited  to  roads,  rivers,  and 
banka,«ii.  151.  Enactments  upon  it, 
their  place  in  Uipian's  commentary 
proves  the  relation  of  the  interdicts 
to  them,  a.  820. 

Publilia  tribus,  iii.  94. 

Pubhlian  rogations,  of  the  year  283 
about  the  election  of  the  ediles— up- 
on the  right  of  the  plebs  to  deliberate 
and  determine  upon  public  affairs, 
ii.  217.  Such  a  detennination  was 
at  first  only  a  resolution,  217.  These 
rogations  required  the  consent  of  die 
patres,  218.  Violent  opposition —  ' 
overcome — the  rogations  past,  220i 
folL  Accepted  by  the  patres,  226. 
A  later  Publilian  law  about  plebisoita, 
367. 

Publilian  laws,  the  first  abolishes  the 
sanction  of  the  curies  for  the  decrees 
of  the  centuries,  iii.  147,  foil.  The 
second  makes  the  assent  of  the  se- 
nate sufficient  for  plebiscita,  148. 
The  third  divides  the  censorship  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  150;  and  a 
fourth  probably  the  pretor^ip  also, 
154. 

C.  Publilius,  is,  according  to  Livy,  the 
occasion  of  the  Poetdian  law,  iii. 
156. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,  defeats  the  Latins 
in  the  year  411,  iii.  140.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  dictatorship  in  order 
to  remove  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians, 147.  His  legislation,  147. 
Pirst  plebeian  pretor,  154.  Besieges 
Patopolis  in  tne  year  423/181.  He 
was  the  first  that  was  invested  with 
proconsular  power,  186.  Saves  Pa- 
pirins  Cursor  from  his  distress  at 
Lnceria,  224.  Involved  in  the  in- 
cniiries  of  the  year  432,  293. 

Yolera  Publilius,  the  mortification  in- 
flicted upon  him  causes  an  insurrec- 
tion— ^he  is  elected  a  tribune,  ii  210. 
Promulgates  the  rogation  about  the 
election  of  tribmes  by  the  tribes,  2 1 1 « 
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Beason  of  his  re-election  doubtful — 
new  rogations,  217. 

Faglia  (Apalia),  time  of  the  harvest 
tliere,  iii.  n.  344. 

Puldnello,  has  his  origin  in  the  Atel- 
lanes,  iii.  111. 

Fallius  Clivus,  its  probable  origin,  iii. 
n.  67. 

Fiillius  and  Fundanius,  the  accusers  of 
F.  Clodius,  probably  curule  ediles, 
not  tribunes,  iii.  40,  n.  67. 

Funic  war,  first,  iii.  561,  foil.  Resem- 
bles the  Spanish  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 598.  From  the  year  497  it  is 
less  glorious  for  the  Romans,  601. 
Is  unequalled  in  the  exertions  which 
it  required,  612.  Loss  of  men  in  it, 
614. 

Purple,  versicolor  in  lAvj,  iii,  n.  434. 

Putei,  welis  and  dstems,  iii.  n.  524. 

Futeoli  receives  prefects  from  Rome,  iii. 
291. 

Fyrgi,  its  capture  in  OL  99,  1,  falls 
in  Uie  year  363,  ii.  567. 

Fyrrhus,  in  the  treaty  with  Tarentum 
he  inserts  the  clause  concerning  a 
free  return,  iii  444.  His  house, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  that  of  Sparta, 
was  the  only  one  remaining  that  was 
connected  with  the  heroic  age,  454. 
Endeavours  to  obtain  help  and  sure- 
ties from  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdoms,  446L  The  history  of  his 
youth,  457,  foil.  Obtains  protection 
and  assistance  from  the  court  of 
Egypt,  and  soon  rids  himself  of 
Neoptolemus,  458,  foil.  Through 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  he 
obtains  a  great  addition  to  his  king- 
dom, 459,  folL  Forfeits  the  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  460.  Was  thirty- 
seven  years  old  when  the  Tarentines 
invited  him,  461.    His  peculiarity, 

461,  folL  Felt  the  want  of  having 
friends,  461.    Admires  the  Romans, 

462,  foa  478.  Two  deeds  are  the 
disgrace  of  bis  life,  463,  He  draws 
up  alternately  cohorts  and  phalangite 
spires,  473.  His  passage  to  Italy 
very  much  endangered  by  a  storm, 
474.  He  first  attempts  negociations 
with  Rome,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
476.  Conquers  at  Heradea,  476, 
foil.  His  maxim  not  to  pursue  a 
defeated  enemy  immediately,  n.  838. 
Cineas  was  his  good  genius,  481. 
Fyrrhus  always  liked  to  endeavour  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  bv  negotiations, 

.    n.  844.  The  terms  on  wnichbe  offered 


peace,  483.  His  attempt  upon  Capna 
and  Neapolis  fails,  495.  Advances 
towards  Rome  as  far  as  five  mfles 
beyond  Fraeneste,  496,  foil.  Re- 
turns out  of  impatience,  497,  foil. 
Avoids  a  battle  in  Campania,  and 

.  takes  his  winter  quarters  at  Taren- 
tum, 499.  Sends  the  Roman  pri- 
soners home  on  furlough,  501.  Be- 
sieges Venusia,  502.  Defeats  the 
Romans  near  Asculum,  503.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  be  is 
wounded  in  the  battle,  504.  Re- 
treats to  Tarentum,  506.  DirecU 
his  thoughts  towards  Sicily,  507. 
Crosses  over,  511.  His  undertaking, 
after  a  three  years'  stay  in  Sicily,  is 
defeated  in  the  siege  of  Lilybaenin, 
511,  foil.  On  his  return  to  Italy  be 
is  defeated  in  the  Strait  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 516,  foil.  He  orders  his 
unfortunate  advisers  to  be  put  to 
death,  518.  Enters  upon  the  battle 
of  Beneventum  with  a  desponding 
heart,  519.  Completely  defeated, 
520.  Hastens  back  to  Epirus,  521. 
Allusions  to  the  subsequent  events  of 
his  life,  521,  foil  Frobable  year  of 
his  death,  n.  928. 

Fythagoras,  according  to  a  tradition  a 
Tyrrhenian  from  I^mnos  or  Imbros, 
1.  42.  The  opinion  that  Nnma  bad 
been  his  disdple  was  prevalent  at 
Rome,  until  it  was  chronologically 
refuted,  238,  foil  His  personal  ex- 
istence is  no  more  historical  than  that 
of  Numa — he  was  in  high  antbority 
at  Rome  in  ancient  times,  239.  A 
statue  is  erected  to  him  in  the  comi- 
tium  at  Rome,  iii.  310. 

Fyxus,  a  colony  of  Rhegium,  L  157. 

QUADRUFLATORES,  the  general 
right  of  accusing  gives  rise  to  them, 
iiL  37. 

Quaestores  Classici  and  Parricidiu  mis- 
taken for  one  another  by  Dionvaias: 
he  calls  those  ra/tUu,  whom  he  ahoold 
have  called  ^^oi,  ii.  n.  366.  The 
same  mistake  in  Tadtos  and  Ulpum, 
n.  836. 

Quaestores  Classid,  treasorers,  their 
election  left  to  the  P^opl^  hy  Fab- 
licola,  i.  n.  1157.  The  adjective 
clauicvs  has  been  preserved  by 
Lydus,  ii.  n.  949,  and  refers  to  their 
appointment  by  the  centuries  finom 
the  time  of  Fublicola. — ^Before  the 
J  ear   334,    there   were  two  —  their 
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nnmber  doubled  in  that  jear — ^proTes 
the  increase  of  basiness  by  tithes  and 
the  intended  pay  of  the  army — half 
of  the  places  demanded  for  the  plebs, 
398.  Compromise  that  they  should 
be  elected  from  the  two  orders  indis- 
criminately, which  afterwards  turns 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians, 
431.  Those  who  had  held  the  office, 
undoubtedly  entered  the  senate,  432, 
iii.  551.  Their  number,  in  479,  in- 
creast  to  eight,  551,  n.  1003. 

QusBstores  Parricidii,  public  accusers, 
continued  after  the  abolition  of  royal- 
ty just  as  they  had  been  before, 
i.  524.  Even  before  that  time  they 
had  been  elected  by  the  populus,  525, 
As  a  part  of  the  decemvirate,  they 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  cnrule 
ediles,  il.  3t8.  Bring  the  accusation 
against  Manlius  before  the  curies,  or 
make  a  motion  for  his  being  out- 
lawed, 612.  In  407  they  were  for 
the  first  time  elected  by  the  centuries, 
383. 

Quarters,  in  the  middle  ages  the  com- 
mon local  division  of  free  cities  and 
districts,  afterwards  frequently  in- 
creast  to  six,  i.  it.  969. 

Quatuorvirate,  in  which  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes  and  the  plebeians  are 
represented,  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  i.  515.  Was  probably  re- 
corded in  some  Fasti,  and  hence  Sp. 
Lucretius  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
the  first  year  of  the  republic,  536. 

Quatuorviri,  for  the  roads  (viocuri), 
iii.  559. 

Qninctii.  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses, 
11.  291,  foil. 

Quinctilii  of  Romulus,  i.  222. 

Cseso  Quinctius,  his  acts  of  violence, 
his  strength  and  pride — accusation 
against  him — evidence  of  M.  Vol- 
scias,  ii.  288.  His  trial  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Icilian  law,  288,  foil. 
Goes  into  exile,  290.  Report  of  his 
being  in  the  city,  292,  foil.  Proba- 
bly perisht  together  with  Applus 
Herdonius,  296. 

L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  poetical  story 
of  his  dictatorship,  and  his  expedition 
to  the  Algidus,  ii.  264,  foil.  Its  im- 
possibility and  its  poetical  meaning, 
268,  foil.  His  appointment  to  the 
dictatorship,  265.  The  expedition 
attributed  to  him  seems  to  be  quite 
fabulous,  269,  foil.  Cannot  have 
fallen  into  poverty  by  raising   the 


sura  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  of 
Gsso,  29 1 .  Appointed  consul  illegally 
by  the  senate  and  curies,  297,  n.  425. 
Projects  of  the  counter  revolution, 
297  foil.,  renounced  as  well  as  the 
re-election  of  Cincinnatus,  298.  As 
dictator  he  brings  about  by  force  the 
expulsion  of  Volscius,  298,  foil.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  consulship  by  the 
patres,  it.  425.  Appointed  dictator 
against  Mselius — violent    measures, 

419.  Orders   MsbUus  to   be  killed, 

420.  Murder  in  the  service  of  a  fac- 
tion, 421.  Rhetorical  distortion  of 
his  character,  n.  612. 

P.  Quinctius,  upon  what  point  his  cause 
defended  by  Cicero  turns,  i.  n  1280. 

T.  Quinctius,  gains  a  victory  at  Antium 
and  takes  the  town,  ii.  246.  Com- 
mander of  the  reserve  in  the  year 
290,  250.  Mentioned  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  relief  in  the 
year  296,  probably  erroneously,  263. 
Dictator  in  the  year  311,  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  consular  tribunes,  412, 
foil.  Raised,  as  it  seems,  to  the  con- 
sulship by  the  patres  for  the  year  316, 
n.  469,  917. 

T.  Quinctus,  dictator,  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Prsenestines  on  the  Alia, 
ii.  591.  Captures  nine  towns  in  nine 
days,  591. 

T.  Quinctius  (uncertain  who),  elected 
in  the  year  408  as  leader  of  the  in- 
surrection, iii.  64,  It.  117. 

Quinqueviri,  mensarii,  iii.  62. 

Quinqueviri,  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
iii.  553. 

Quirina,  tribus,  formed  of  Sabines, 
iii.  555. 

Quirinalia,  i.  234. 

Quirites,  citizens  of  Quirium,  i.  290.  Af- 
terwards transferred  to  the  plebeians, 
294,  428,  n.  636.  The  formula  popu- 
/u«  JRomantu  Quirites  and  populus 
plebsque  Romana  are  synonymous,  n. 
992. 

Quirium,  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Quirinalis,  i.  289. 
Probably  the  mysterious  Latin  name 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  pronounce, 
294. 

RADAGAISUS,  the  Goth,  probable 
place  of  his  camp  in  the  Apennines, 
iii.  n.  144. 

Rfieti  and  Rhieti,  i.  it.  345. 

Rain-tiles,  {imlfrices},  introduced  at 
Rome,  iii.  559. 
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Ramnes  imd  Tities,  the  two  comtani- 
ties  of  dtiBens  of  Bona  and  Qairium 
.  as  tribes  in  a  onited  state,  i.  296. 
The  Ramnes  are  always  superioor  to 
the  Tities,  305.  Are  tnqjores  in  re- 
lation to  the  Tities,  a.  1  US. 

lUnsom  of  the  capitol,  its  amount,  549, 
fi.  1819. 

Basena,  native  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
i.  112. 

Batumena,  gate  at  Borne,  and  legend 
about  it,  i.  500. 

Bavenna,  Felasgian,  i.  86. 

Boa,  not  Bbea,  i.  211. 

Beate,  became  a  prefecture  after  the  Sa- 
bine war,  iii.  404,  and  remained  so 
after  the  other  Sabines  had  obtained 
the  full  franchise,  555. 

Bebuildtng  of  Rome,  opposition  of  the 
plebs  to  it,  ii.  576.  Irregnlarlj  exe- 
cuted, 577,  foil. 

Be-election,  inmiediate,  of  a  high  ma- 
gistrate inadmissible,  and  perhaps  ex- 
pressly forbiden — that  of  the  presi- 
dent would  have  been  a  dishonour  to 
him,  ii.  336. 

Begifugium,  on  the  a4th  of  February — as 
a  date  only  chosen  symbolically,  i.  509 . 

Begillus,  battle  on  the  lake  of,  was 
placed  in  different  years,  i.  555,  foil. 
The  account  of  it  is  an  ^ic  poem 
556, 558. 

Begion,  each  one  correspondent  to  a  local 
tribe  and  bore  its  name, — four  in  the 
city,  i.  415.  For  the  country  district 
Cato  left  the  number  uncertain,  and 
according  to  Fabius  there  were  twenty- 
six,  with  whidh  Varro  agrees,  416. 

Begister,  of  births  and  deaths:  intelli- 
gence of  them  given  by  all  families,  and 
also  of  every  change  of  abode,  i.  467. 

Begulus,  see  Atilios. 

Bcmuria  or  Bemoria,  a  place  near 
Bome,  referred  to  Remus,  i.  209. 
Appears  to  have  been  situated  four 
miles  from  the  city,  228,  foil. 

Bepublic,  its  institution  at  Bome,  i.  496. 

Beserve-legion,  formed  of  the  ssaiorss 
and  causarii,  ii.  121.  Was  organised 
in  the  same  way  as  the  field-legions; 
its  commander  appointed  by  the  con- 
suls; proconsuls  never  mentioned  af- 
ter the  decemvirate,  123.  One  onlj 
under  the  decemvirs  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  n.  742. 

Bet  wancipif  more  things  were  included 
in  it  in  earlier  times  uan  the  ancient 
jurists  state,  i.  455, 

Bevolt,  of  the  army  in  the  year  408,  and 


Its  consequences,  iii.  68.  Appears 
absolutely  incredible  in  the  docrip- 
tion  of  ^ivy,  67,  folL    Its  real  cl»- 

'  racter,  68,  72.  Of  the  Frivcniaiaiia 
and  Fundanians  in  the  year  420,  1 74. 
In  Latinm,  in  the  year  426,  198. 
Meet  severely  punisht,  199.  Of  the 
subjects  of  Rome  after  the  defeai  of 
IJautnla^  230. 

Bhegium,  colony  of  the  CuuMeans  and 
Chalcidians,  i.  156.  Does  not  take 
part  in  the  embassy  of  die  ftaliftfs 
to  Pyrrhus,  iiL  445.  Faithful  to  the 
Boman  cause,  476.  Surprised  suid 
subdued  by  the  Campanian  garriaoo, 
48a  Be-conquered  by  the  Romans 
by  storm  in  the  year  476,  541.  Re- 
tained its  Greek  character  loDg«et  of 
all  towns,  542. 

Bhodians,  put  an  end  to*the  piracy  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  iii.  423. 

Ritual  books,  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  140. 

Boads,  Roman,  art  of  building  diem  with 
polygons  of  lava,  iii.  304.  According 
to  Isidorus  the  Romans  learnt  it  from 
the  Carthaginians,  306.  Made  ad- 
vances after  the  war  with  Fyirlms, 
559. 

Rogations,  could  be  read  only  by  scribes 
l^fore  the  assembly  of  the  peofde 
iii.  23.  This  rule  was  violated  by  C. 
Cornelius,  28. 

Roma,  the  heroine,  i  a.  699. 

Roma,  Felasgian  name  of  a  lyrrfaeniaa 
town,  L  287.  Roma  and  Qairium  in 
their  separation  and  their  union,  391, 
United  into  one  state,  293.  Probably 
colonies  of  the  Albans  and  Sahanei  as 
confederates,  ii.  49. 

Boman  history,  how  it  was  treated  io 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
I.  pref.  V.  In  the  seventeenth,  treated 
with  more  freedom,  i.  pref.  vi.  How 
our  age  is  destined  to  a  more  profoud 
investigation  of  it,  i.  p.  viiL  folL 

Boman  kings,  average  duration  of  tbeir 
reigns  to  oe  measured  by  that  of  the 
D(^es  of  Venice,  i.  a.  912. 

Boman  arms,  according  to  SalhuS,  de- 
rived from  the  Samnites,  iii,  99.  119. 
466.  Embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  how  far  doubtful,  170.  m 
300.  A  Boman  army  annihilatfMJ  in 
463  by  the  Oauls  in  Etruria,  427. 
Squadron  surprised  and  scattered  in 
Uie  harbour  of  Tarentum,  439.  Tac- 
tics reached  their  perfection  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centniy,  467. 
Subjects  revolt  after  the  battle  of 
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Heraclea,  480.  Prisoners  are  in  rain  in- 
vited by  Pjrrrhns  to  serve  under  him, 
478,  n.  839.  All  retom  to  Pyrrhns 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
their  furlough,  501.  Senate  pro- 
nounces judgment  in  the  affairs  of 
the  allies,  533.  Gives  a  dowry  to  the 
daughters  of  Curius  and  Fabricius 
657.  Decrees  the  building  of  a  flee  t, 
575. 
Bomans,  do  not  belong  to  any^separate 
race,  because  they  sprung  from  the 
mixture  of  several  ones,  L  6.  Divid- 
ed into  patrons  and  clients,  but  only 
the  most  ancient  Romans  were  thus 
divided  before  the  origin  of  the  plebs, 
322,  foil.  Inclined  to  conceal  humi- 
liations they  had  suffered,  iii.  117. 
Were  always  weak  in  their  cavalry, 
473.  Vehementlv  enraged  against 
the  proposals  of  the  Latins,  131.  In 
theyeai'418  they  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  167,  and 
peace  with  the  Gauls,  171.  They 
were  in  some  relation  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  170.  But  would  never 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  him,  170. 
By  occupying  FregdlsB,  they  violate 
the  rights  of  the  Samnites,  177. 
They  demand  reparation  of  the  Nea- 
politans, 180.  Their  unfair  demands 
of  the  Samnites,  182.  Have  unques- 
tionably violated  their  oaths,  183, 
foil.  Ally  themselves  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  and  Apulians,  185.  Are  care- 
ful about  the  preservation  of  wealthy 
families,  355.  Persevering  in  fatigues 
of  every  kind,  382.  Moderate  in 
their  demands  at  Tarentum,  440. 
Allow  themselves  peace  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  523.  Surrender  to 
the  Apolloniats  those  who  have  in- 
snlted  their  embassadors,  550.  Ac- 
cept, to  thdr  disgrace^  the  alliance  of 
the  Mamertines,  563.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Punic  war  they  are 
without  any  military  fleet,  564. 
Their  first  attempt  to  croas  over  to 
Sicily  is  unsuccessful,  565.  Take  pos- 
session of  Messana  by  treachery,  566. 
In  483  thy  subdue  nearly  all  Sicily, 
569.  In  484  they  fortify  themselves 
near  Agrigentum,  570.  In  great 
distress,  they  are  supported  by  Hiero, 
572.  Defeat  Hanno  in  despair,  572. 
In  the  year  485  they  build  a  fleet  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian 
pentere  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  strand,  375,  foil.    Immense  exer- 


tions at  sea,  583.  In  tiie  year  490 
they  cross  over  to  Africa,  584,  foU. 
Ravage  the  flourishing  territory  of 
Carthage,  585.  After  the  defeat  of 
Regnlus  in  492,  they  evacuate  Africa 
entirely,  592.  Their  fleet  is  destroyed 
in  492  by  a  fearful  storm,  593.  fiuild 
a  new  one,  595.  This  is  again  de- 
stroyed, in  493,  off  Palinums  by  a 
storm,  596.  Their  perseverance  in 
the  war,  607.  Their  extraordinary 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  613. 

Bome,  building  of,  its  date  in  Olym- 
piads according  to  Fabius,  i.  267. 
According  to  Polybius,  Nepos,  and 
Cato.  268,  foil.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  and  Varro,  262.  According  to 
Ennius,  269.  According  to  Cassius 
Hemina,  Eutropius,  and  Timaeus, 
271.    According  to  Cincius,  272. 

Bome,  the  City,  Greek  statements  about 
the  origin  of  the  city:  Siculian, 
Tyrrhenian,  or  Pelasgian,  i.  214,  n. 
602.  Trojan,  214,  fbU.  Greek  from 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Troy, 
216,  foil.  Mixt,  217.  Other  vague 
statements,  218.  Is  already  extended 
by  the  Pomcerium  of  Romulus,  288. 
Contained  within  the  walls  of  Servius 
a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  395. 
Its  air  healthy^-coantry  people  may 
reside  there  during  the  sickly  season, 
396.  Fortification  and  circumference 
of  the  city,  396. 

Bome,  double  state  of,  i  209,— of  the 
Bomans  add  the  Quirites:  its  emblem 
— Bome  remains  a  double  state  even 
after  their  union,  293.  Separate  as- 
semblies of  the  senate  and  of  the 
houses  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines: 
meet  together  for  common  affairs, 
232.    United  bv  Bomulns,  233. 

Bome,  territory  of,  its  extent  under  the 
first  consuls,  i.  584. 

Bome,  its  capture  by  the  Gauls:  the 
date  assumed  for  that  event  was  the 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  year  of 
its  foundation,  i.  267.  It  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  July:  there  were  one 
day  and  two  nights  between  it  and 
the  previous  battle — ^not  three  days, 
ii.  541,  n.  1200.  Evacuation  of  the 
city,  541,  foil.  Capture  and  devastation 
of  it,  544,  foil.  How  long  Rome  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Gauls,  549. 

Bomulea,  a  Sanmite  place  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Apulia,  conquered  in  450,  iii. 
368. 

Bomulns,  how  in  the  accounts  about 
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him  we  may  dUtingnish  th«  epic 
poem  and  fables  which  fill  np  fcaps  ia 
It,  i.  232,  foil  According  to  tiie  an- 
cient story,  was  not  tyrannical,  234. 
Tradition  about  him  cut  np  and 
forged,  235,  237.  Carried  to  heaven 
in  the  heroic  lay,  234. 

Bomalus  and  Nama,  cause  of  the  dates 
assigned  to  them,  i.  245,  foil. 

Romolus  and  Bemas,  tradition  about 
them  as  the  founders  of  Rome,  tho* 
roaghly  native  and  very  ancient,  i. 
209,  foil.  Various  statements  about 
their  descent:  native  ones,  212,  foil. 
Greek  ones,  215,  n.  598.  The  native 
tradition  about  them,  220,  foil 

Romulus  and  Remus,  were,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  legends,  probably,  the  sons  of 
^neas  and  Creusa,  i.  n.  598;  and  this 
continued  to  be  believed  at  Alexandria, 
216. 

Rorarians,  their  place  and  use,  iii.  102, 
n.  192. 

Rostra,  ancient  situation  and  description 
of  it,  i.  M.  990.  The  ancient  and  the 
new;  its  place  in  the  Roman  forum, 
iii.  n.  268. 

Rowers,  procured  and  trained  in  haste  in 
theRoman  fleet,  iii.  576. 

Royalty,  badges  of,  presented  to  Tarqui- 
nius  by  the  Etruscans  upon  their  ac- 
knowledging fealty,  i.  359. 

UMiot  essentially  the  ancient  plebeian 
farm  of  seven  iugers,  ii.  407,  loll.  De- 
rived from  rubrum,  408. 

Rufinus,  see  Cornelias. 

RusellsB,  thus  far  the  Romans  penetrated 
in  445  into  Etrnria,  iii  287.  Hostile 
towards  Rome  in  the  year  450,  370. 
Postumius  marches  through  its  terri- 
tory in  452,  405. 

SABELLIANS,  according  to  the  com- 
monphraseology,thenameofthe  tribes 
which  proceeded  from  the  Sabines,  but 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  whole  race, 
L  91.  They  practist  divination  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  106,  Inhabited 
open  hamlets^  106.  Were  feeble 
through  the  complete  dependence  of 
their  tribes,  106,  foil.  Their  cohorts 
contained  four  hundred  men,  their  le- 
gions four  thousand,  ii.  84.  The  south- 
ern Sabellians  were  familiar  withGreek 
literature,  i.  8.  Sabellians  and  Opi- 
cans  probably  of  the  same  stock,  104. 
The  Sabellian  nation  was  uncommonly 
numerous  through  admitting  into  their 
state  those  they  had  subdued,   102. 


Their  colooiea  guided  by  sacred  ani- 
mals, 92.     Tribes,  diflferenoe  of  their 
habits,  105,  foil   The  number  of  their 
divisions  was  four,  it  84.     Each  of 
their  confederacies  contained  four  can- 
tons, 83.      The  four  northern  tribes 
formed  each  a  confederacy  i.   101. 
Sabellian  nations  at  the  time  of  danger 
estranged  from  the  Samnite8,appfOAch 
when  it  is  too  late,  iii.  251,  foil.    Are 
oblig<^d  to  separate  themselves  firom 
Samnium,  259. 
Sabine  women,  rape  of  them,  why  it  U 
placed  four  months  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city — forgery  of  Cneius  Gellius, 
i.  n.  630.    They  were,  according,  to 
the  ancient  story,   only  thirty,   228. 
Their  rape  invented,  because  no  con- 
nnbium   existed    originally  between 
Romans  and  Quirites,  291,  folL 
Sabines,  according  to  Cato  their  original 
home  was  about  Amitemnm,   i.  92. 
Their  extension, — in  Latium — ^and  in 
southern  Italy,  autochthons,  103.  Pre- 
tended mixture  with  Laoonians,  103, 
foil.;  because  they  were  oonfoanded 
with  Pelasgians,  n.  131.     Severity  of 
their  manners,  105.   Their  settlement 
at  Rome  beyond  all    doabt, — their 
extension  down  the  Tiber,  290.    Re- 
ceived into  the  amphio^ony  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  368.    The  aocovnts 
in  Dionysius  about  the  wars  carried  oa 
against  them  are  inventions,  655.    By 
the  peace  of  the  year  252  mnnicipium 
must  have  been  establisht  with  them; 
hence  the  increase  of  the  censna  of  the 
year  256,  561  (compare  ii.  87).   In- 
vade in  the  year  285,  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, ii.  245.     Beat  the  army  of  the 
decemvirs,  344.      Conquered  by  M. 
Horatius,  after  which  the  wars  with 
them  entirely  cease.   United  with  the 
Romans  by  a  common  franchise,  447. 
It  is  mentioned  that  they  had  the  finu- 
chise  without  the  right  of  voting.  447. 
They  exhausted  themselves  in  emigra- 
tions, 447,  folL    Probably  took  part  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  ilL  359,  m.  608. 
This  occasioned  the  war  against  them, 
402.     They  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  independence,  402,  folL     Are 
quickly  subdued  by  Curiua,  403.  Their 
country  rich  and  fruitful,  403.     They 
are  obliged  to  accept  the  Oerite  fran- 
chise, 404.   Subsequently,  it  is  uncer- 
tain when,  they  receive  the  full  fran- 
chise, 555. 
Sacer  ager^  consecrated  land,  ii.  62 L 
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Sacramenta,  exacted  by  the  triamyiri 
capitales,  iii.  410. 

Sacramentum  multa,  ii.  it.  695. 

Sacranians,  i.  79.  Are  expelled  by  the 
Sabines  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beate  and  Upper  Latiura,  78.  They 
are  properly  called  Prisci,  80. 

Sacrifices,  human,  the  dedication  of  an 
outlaw  was  a  remnant  of  it — cases  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  i.  531. 

SiBcula,  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  137.  Differ- 
ence between  the  annals  and  the  books 
of  the  duumvirs  about  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  sseculum,  242.  The 
second  Roman  Saeculum  commences 
with  Tullus  Hostilius,  242.  The  first 
Boman  one  distinguishes  intentionally 
an  hintorical  age  in  which  heavenly 
influence  predominates,  245.  The 
chronological  saeculum  of  the  Innar 
years  consisted  of  five  periods  of  inter- 
calation, 275.  The  result  of  a  seecu- 
lumuf  132  years  of  ten  months'  length, 
with  two  intercalations  of  one  month 
of  three  weeks  each,  is  a  tropical  year, 
which  is  more  exact  than  the  Julian 
one,  278,  foil.  The  seecular  system  of 
the  Bomans  resembled  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  281. 

Saepinum,  conquered  by  L.  Papirins,  iii. 

•   396. 

Sagra,  battle  of,  its  time  approximately 
fixt,  iii.  It.  904. 

Sagnntum,  colony  of  the  Ardeates,  i.  44. 

Salaria  via,  is  probably  older  than  the 
Appian  road,  iii.  306. 

Salassians,  of  the  race  of  the  Tauriscans, 
ii.  535. 

Sale,  of  things  subject  to  tribute:  obliga- 
tion to  give  notice  of  it,  i.  467. 

Sale,  of  the  person  of  a  debtor  and  his 
family  and  services  for  debt,  were  a 
general  law,  i.  575. 

Salemnm,  was  after  the  second  Samnite 
war  probably  in  the  possession  of  the 
Campanians,  ill  259,  n.  208.  A 
Campanian  colony  in  order  to  keep  the 
Picentinians  in  obedience,  544. 

Salii,  were  taken  from  the  two  most 
ancient  tribes,  iii.  351. 

Sallentines,  the  same  as  Lentemians,  i. 
148.  Three  nations  and  twelve  towns, 
148,  n.  449.  Attack  by  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iii.  166.  Hostile  towards 
Rome,  253.  Are  obliged  to  join 
Cleonymns,  271.  Dependent  on  Ta- 
rentum,483.  After  the  war  of  Pyrrhus, 
they  probably  concluded  peace  witli 
Borne,  524.    In  the  year  480  they 


are  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  are 
quickly  put  down,  543,  545. 

Sallentum,  as  a  town  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, i.  149. 

Sallust,  the  letters,  bearing  his  name,  to 
Cesar  were  written  at  the  latest  in  the 
second  century,  iii  342,  foil. 

Salmasius,  is  most  completely  mistaken 
in  his  ideas  about  the  Attic  houses,  i. 
n.  800. 

L.  Salonius,  implicated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  408.  Livy's  judgment  of  him 
is  incorrect,  iii.  65. 

Salpinates,  allied  with  the  Vulsinians,  ii. 
493. 

Salpinum,  might  be  Orvieto,  ii,  n.  1088. 

Salt,  was  conveyed  from  Tarentum  to  the 
interiour  countries  of  Italy,  iii.  161. 

Samnite  Language,  was  Sabine,  i.  104. 
Maintained  itself  longer  than  the 
latter,  105. 

Samnite  Places,  their  situation  is  fre- 
quently obscure,  iii.  193,  n.  339. 

Samnite  War,  the  first,  iii.  118,  foil. 
The  second,  181,  foil.  Its  necessity, 
182,  foil.  205,  foil  System  of  the 
Bomans  of  conducting  it  in  Apulia 
and  on  the  western  frontier,  224.  The 
year  434  its  turning  point,  231.  Not 
paralysed  by  the  Etruscan  war,  242. 
Concluded  in  the  year  440,  259.  The 
third:  its  history  is  indeed  more  pre- 
cise than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but 
still  very  defective,  357.  The  exertions 
made  for  it  are  almost  inconceivable, 
359.  The  fourth  is  languidly  con- 
ducted, 443. 

Samnites,  at  the  time  of  Scylax,  extend 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  i.  98.  Their 
cantons,  107,  four;  their  cohorts 
contained  four  hundred,  their  legions 
four  thousand  men,  ii.  83.  Are  ex- 
tending towards  the  Liris,  iii.  112. 
Defeat  the  united  Sidicinians  and 
Campanians,  113.  Are  defeated  by 
Ao  Bomans  near  mount  Gaums,  119; 
and  then  near  Suessula,  123.  Do 
nevertheless  not  despond,  125.  foil. 
Conclude  an  honorable  peace,  126. 
Take  part  in  the  battle  near  Vesuvius 
against  the  Latins,  136.  Are  allied 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  are  defeated  near  Pses- 
tum,  167.  Then  allied  with  Taren- 
tum, 168.  Probably  subdued  the 
Sidicinians  after  the  peace  with  Bome, 
173.  Excite  the  Privematans  and 
Fundanians  to  revolt,  174.  Demand 
of  the  Bomans  to  evacuate  Fregell», 
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177.  Allied  with  the  FaUspolitans 
they  excite  them  by  promises  to  resist 
Borne,  181.  Send  succours  to  them, 
181.  Are  paralysed  by  the  nature  of 
their  constitution,  182,  184.  Reject 
the  proposals  of  the  Bomaas,  183. 
Are  hostile  towards  all  ttie  neigh- 
bouring nations  except  the  Vestinians, 
185.  Defeated  by  Fabius,  193,  foil. 
Conquered  by  Papirius,  195.  They 
obtain  a  truce  for  one  year,  195.  Ne* 
gotiate  in  vain  for  peace,  196.  Do 
not  break  the  truce  as  JJvy  asserts, 
196,  foil.  Their  noble  confidence  in 
Pontius,  218.  Their  wealth,  n.  426. 
In  427  they  suffer  a  great  defeat  on 
the  western  frontier,  201,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius 
in  Apulia,  201,  folL  Overpowered  by 
misfortunes  they  wbh  for  peace,  203. 
Beject  the  too  hard  conditions  of 
entire  submission,  204.  Blockade  the 
road  of  the  Bomans  near  Caudmm  and 
repel  their  desperate  assault,  211. 
According  to  Zonaras,  they  eyen  took 
the  Roman  camp  by  storm,  213.  Ghun 
considerable  advantages  after  the 
peace  of  Candlum,  223.  Are  said  to 
have  been  defeated  near  Luceria,  224. 
Their  distress  is  exaggerated,  226,  foil. 
Defeated  near  SSaticula,  227.  Their 
plan  in  the  campaign  of  433,  229, 
B.  402.  They  conquer  near  Lautulae, 
230.  From  the  year  434,  fortune 
withdrew  from  them,  231.  In  438  they 
probably  gained  another  victory,  245. 
Their  plan  to  unite  their  army  with 
the  £tru8cans  fails,  246.  Magnificent 
armour  of  their  troops,  247 :  but  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  their  whole 
army,  248.  In  the  year  441  they  are 
completely  defeated  by  P.  Cornelius 
and  C.  Marcius  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  country,  255.    Purchase  a  truce, 

256,  and  are  then  obliged  in  the  peace 
to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Borne, 
259.    Are  found  in  foreign  service. 

257.  In  the  third  Samnite  war  they 
cannot  possibly  have  suffered  such 
great  losses  as  Livy  relates  from  Va- 
lerius Antias,  357,  folL  Yet  their  exer- 
tions are  almast  beyond  conception, 
359.  They  aim  at  the  soverainty  of 
Lucania,  360.  Beject  the  Boman  em- 
bassadors who  remonstrate  with  tl^m 
about  it,  361.  Are  defeated  on  the 
Tifemus  afier  a  brave  resistance,  365. 
In  450  they  lead  an  army  into  Etniria 
and  give  up  their  own  coantrv,  369. 


Ravage  Campania,  371,  foU.  Ara 
surprised  and  defeated  there  by  Yo- 
lumnius,  371.  In  451  they  invade 
Campania  again,  379.  Are  defeated 
together  with  the  GanU  and  Etrascans 
near  Sentinum,  384.  Five  thooand 
who  survive,  escape,  386.  Are  again 
defeated  in  the  Steliarian  district,  3d8. 
Even  in  the  campaign  of  452  they 
make  enormous  exertions,  389.  Exert 
their  last  powers  by  applying  religious 
honours,  390,  folL  Still  they  are  con- 
quered, 393.  They  gain  one  more 
victory  under  C.  Pontius,  397;  but 
then  the  victory  of  Fabius  the  fiuher 
over  them  is  decisive  S9S,  foUL  Thc;y 
carry  on  the  fourth  war  against  Borne 
Tery  languidly,  443.  Daring  the  war 
of  Pyrrhus  they  are  visit^  by  L. 
.fimilius,  464,  476.  In  the  year  469 
by  Junius  Bubnlcus  and  ComeUoj 
Bufinus,  513.  In  471  they  are  found 
in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus,  5  Id.  In  474 
they  are  completely  conquered  hj  Sp. 
Carvilius  and  L.  Papirius,  524.  Come 
into  the  condition  of  deditidi,  525. 
Even  after  the  final  peace  there  pro- 
bably remained  a  common  bond  amoog 
them,  529,  yet  apparently  only  for  the 
separate  tnbes  themselves,  530.  They 
recover  with  extraordinary  quickness 
582. 

Samnium,  forms  in  336  an  alliance  wiih 
Bome,  iii.  87, 1 14,  Its  frontiers  and  itt 
constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  107,  foil,,  182.  Was  systema- 
tically laid  waste  by  the  Romans.  257. 
In  the  peace  of  444  its  limits  were 
already  contracted,  259.  Fearfully 
deva^taied,  366.  Its  principal  weakh 
consists  in  cattle-breeding,  S43. 

Samothracians,  recognised  as  a  nattoa  of 
the  same  blood  with  the  Romans,  L 
19a 

Sanas  and  Fortis,  ii.  331. 

Sardinia,  the  Tyrrhenians  there  were  Pe- 
lasgians.  i.  1 27.  Buins  which  the  Greeks 
speak  of,  and  Cvclopian  buildings  stiU 
extant,  171,  foil.  Three  native  tribes 
there,  170.  The  civilised  Sardinians 
had  become  entirely  Punic,  170.  En- 
tirely under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, attackt  by  the  Bomans,  iii 
579. 

Sarrastiansof  Nnceria,  were  Pelasgians, 
i.  45. 

Sarsinates,  separated  from  theUmbrians, 
i.  145.  In  480  in  a  state  of  insurrectioB 
against  Borne,  iii.  545. 
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Saticala,  near  Capua,  iiL  ]  30,  An  Oican 
town  besieged  and  conqaered  by  the 
Bomans,  237,  foil.  In  436  i(  receives 
a  Roman  colony,  238. 

Saticali  or  Satici,  were  Oscans,  L  72. 

Satricnm,  its  sitoation,  ii.  n.  21.  In  the 
power  of  the  Antiatans,  359.  Before 
the  year  36 1  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome»  466.  Captured  587.  Colony 
there,  588,  of  3000  citizens,  609, 
which  was  destroyed,  589.  Abandoned 
by  the  Antiatans  and  burnt  down 
by  the  confederates,  593.  Destroyed 
by  the  Latins,  restored  by  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  in  404,  again  destroyed 
by  Romans  and  Latins,  iii.  87.  War 
about  it  between  the  Romans  and  An- 
tiatans, 128.  Revolts  to  the  Samnites, 
223.  The  situation  of  the  town  and 
the  time  when  it  became  a  colony  are 
unknown,  223.  Conquered  by  the 
Romans  by  treachery,  225,  foil. 
Perisht  at  that  time,  225. 

Satumia,  native  name  of  middle  Italy, 
i.  32,  24.  Probably  in  the  territor}'  of 
Yolsinii,  became  a  prefeccure  after  the 
conquest  of  Etraria,  iii.  404,  43a 
foU. 

Satumian  Verse,  lyric  and  greatly  yariod 
metres,  i.  n.  687.  Used  for  inscrip- 
tions; so  for  instance,  in  that  of  T. 
Quinctius  in  Livy,  ii.  n.  1297. 

Savini,  the  nations  sprung  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  called  themselves  by  this  name, 
i.  91. 

Scsevola,  signification  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  L  it.  1211. 

Scaliger,  his  greatness,  i.  h.  660. 

Scaptia,  situation  of  the  place,  ii.  n.  21. 

Scaptia  tribus,  formed  of  Latins,  iii.  143. 

Scaptitts,  the  pretended  witness  against 
the  Ardeatans  and  Aricinians,  his 
name  doubtful,  ii.  n.  985. 

Schiatta,  formed  from  the  Low  German 
Schlacht,  i.  820. 

Scholia  Veronensia  ad  ^n.  n.  717, 
emended,  i.  n,  552.  The  Scholia  on 
the  Planciana  emended,  ii.  n.  65. 

Sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  137. 

Scipio.    See  Cornelius. 

Scordiscans,  expelled  the  TribaUlans 
ii.  515. 

Scribed,  notaries,  the  most  respectable 
guild,  but  consisting  only  of  libertines, 
lit  398.  Their  various  occupations, 
298,  folL  Lay  claims  to  forming  a 
third  estate,  299. 

Sc^lax,  emended,  I  n.  293, ».  443.  Con- 
jecture on  p.  30.  n.  216.    Mentions 


only  the  Greek  towns  in  Epirus, 
iii  453. 
Secession,  first,  or  the  Crnstnminian  one, 
i  602,  foil.  Different  accounts  of  it, 
603,  foil  Cannot  have  lasted  for 
four  months.  Cause  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  607.  foil  n.  1342.  Second 
secession,   ii.  355.      Its   conclusion, 

356,  foil.    Different  accounts  of  it, 

357.  Reconciliation  with  the  commo- 
nalty after  it,  356,  foil.  A  secession 
actuially  broke  out  after  the  Licinian 
law,  iii.  29.  The  insurrection  of  408 
was  a  secession,  73.  Before  the  Hor- 
tensian.Iaw,  417,  foil. 

Secies.    See  Ssecula. 

Segesta.    See  Egesta. 

Seagi,  at  Naples,  i.  402. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  in  friendly  relations 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  i.  188. 

Selinus,  is  evacuated  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, iiL  598. 

Semel  instauraU  ludi,  repeated  for  one 
d^y,  ii.  n.  68. 

Semita,  a  way  for  walking  and  riding  on 
horseback,  iii.  304.  So  is  also  the 
Italian  cordonata, ».  518. 

Sempronian  law :  from  the  time  of  this 
law  the  senate  conferred  proconsular 
power,  iii.  187. 

A.  Sempronins  Atratinus,  the  first  war- 
den elected  by  the  populus,  ii.  119. 
foil.  A  remarkable  man,  123,  folL 
Why  he  is  mentioned  as  intenrez, 
187. 

C.  Sempronins  Atratinus,  his  bad  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  the  Yolscians, 
ii.  463.  Exasperation  against  him, 
463.  Accused,  acquitted,  and  after- 
wards condemned  to  a  fine,  463. 

C.  Sempronins  Bhesus,  consul  in  493, 
ravages  the  Libyan  coast,  iii.  595. 

P.  Sempronius,  consul  in  443,  conquers 
the  wSquians,  iii.  n.  463,  and,  to- 
gether with  P.  Sulpicius,  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  of  them,  268.  As  tri- 
bune he  censures  Appius  Claudius  for 
illegally  prolonging  his  censorship, 
304.  Pretor  in  tlie  year  450,  he  has  the 
command  of  the  city  during  the  threat- 
ening danger,  373.  Subdues  the  re- 
volted Picentians  in  478,  543. 

Sena,  colony  establisht  in  463,  to  watch 
the  Gauls,  iii.  429. 

Senate,  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  the 
first  kings,  L  339.  Represented  the 
houses,  339.  Being  deputed  by  them 
it  was  divided  into  decuries  which  cor- 
responded to  the  curies,  339.     Its 
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completion  by  admitting  the  conscripti 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Bnitas  and 
sometimes  to  Publicola,  525,  folL  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  plebeians 
were  then  admitted,  528.  As  the 
houses  became  extinct,  their  represent- 
ation must  hare  given  way  to  that  of 
the  curies  before  plebeians  were  ad- 
mitted, 527.  In  what  way  it  may  have 
been  doubled  by  Tarquinins  Priscus — 
increast  from  150  to  300,  400.  Erro- 
neous belief  that  it  was  at  first  made 
np  arbitrarily,  and  that  senators  were 
passed  over  arbitrarily,  411.  After 
the  year  2G9,  the  senate  is  not  alone 
to  be  considered  to  have  had  the  con- 
sular election,  ii.  181,  foil.  The  num- 
ber of  the  plebeians  increases  in  it. 
iii.  146.  It  occasions  the  Fublilian 
laws,  146,  foil.  It  carries  on  business 
with  the  tribes  through  the  medium  of 
the  tribunes,  148,  foil.  Its  decree  is 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  dic- 
tator, 246.  Insulted  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, protected  by  the  tribunes,  295, 
302,  foil.  The  stages  of  its  changes  until 
it  becomes  an  assembly  elected  by  the 
people,  551,  foil.  The  senates  in  the 
Italian  towns  were  in  favour  of  Rome 
during  the  Hannibalian  war,  530. 

Senate,  of  the  Latins,  consisted  of  decn- 
ries,  ii.  26,  foil  Each  of  these  decuries 
consisted  of  the  Ten  First  of  the  s^ 
nates  of  the  separate  towns,  27. 

Senate,  among  the  Molossians,  consisted 
of  the  heads  of  families,  iii  455. 

Senates,  in  the  Etruscan  towns,  are  still 
all-powerful  in  the  Hannibalian  war, 
i.  123.  Those  of  the  Latin  towns,  the 
colonies,  and  municipia,  consisted  of 
100  men,  299,  ii.  27. 

Senatores  pedarii,  at  first  from  the  lesser 
houses  who  could  only  express  their 
opinion  by  yea  or  nay;  afterwards  the 
meaning  was  altered,  ii.  114. 

Senatorial  census, existed  probal>ly  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  like  the  equestrian, 
iii.  346,  foil 

Senatusconsultum  concerning  Tibur, 
given  complete,  iii.  n.  466. 

SenioreSf  their  age  begins  with  the  com- 
pletion of  their  forty-fifth  year,  i.  444, 
Tubero's  statement  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  forty-sixth 
year  is  erroneous  as  regards  the  earliest 
times,  though  it  agrees  with  the  custom 
introduced  afterwards,  445.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  it  became  customary  to 
jeckon  the  sixteenth  year  as  a  part  of 


boyhood,  445.  The  tenioret  did  not 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  civic 
rights,  nor  were  they  obliged  to  aerve 
beyond  their  sixtieth  year,  446.  Their 
difference  from  the  Maes,  446.  The 
extinction  of  their  civic  rights  did  not 
affect  the  knights  as  thay  were  not 
divided  according  to  age,  n,  1026. 
The  number  of  the  aenioret  in  a  strict 
sense  was  one- third,  that  of  all  the  mea 
who  had  attained  their  forty-fifth  year 
was  one-half  of  the  jnniorea,  447. 
Were  not  merely  destined  to  defend 
the  city,  but  also  led  into  the  field, 
ii.  121.  Their  influence  in  the  eomitia 
of  the  centuries,  iii  341. 

Seuonians,  probably  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome  after  the  battleof  Sentinnm, 
iii.  428.  Murdered  the  feiiales  sent 
to  them,  428.  Are  punisht  by  a  fearful 
defeat,  429.  Then*  remnants  are  once 
more  defeated,  together  with  the  Boi- 
ans  on  lake  Vadimo,  429. 

Sentinum,  place  of  the  battle,  in  Umbm, 
not  far  firom  the  Gallic  fiontier, 
iii.  379. 

September,  the  aeason  of  fever  at  Borne, 
li.  252. 

Septimontinm,  a  festival  io  commemora- 
tion of  the  extent  of  Rome,  preTioos  to 
Servius,  i.  389.  According  to  Yano, 
it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  h.  930.  Its 
seven  districts,  389. 

Seranus,  a  sarname  of  A.  Atilns, 
iii.  607. 

M.  Sergius,  before  Veil,  it  47S. 

Serpents  of  .Aiscnlapids  at  Epidaams, 
iii.  409.  Gigantic  serpent  destmctive 
to  the  Roman  army  in  Africa,  probdbly 
from  the  poem  of  Nievius,  587,  folL 

De  Serre,  great  as  an  orator  and  a  sutes- 
man,  iii.  n,  320. 

Servian  constitution,  how  the  power  of 
the  commonalty  was  limited  in  it, 
i.  483.  Evidently  no  longer  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  republic,  iiL  331,  folL 

C  Servilius  Ahala,  master  of  the  hone, 
killed  Sp.  Mflclins,  ii.  419.  A  charge 
being  brought  against  him  for  it,  be 
goes  into  exile — ^it  is  uncertain  how 
soon  afterwards,  422.  His  recall  can- 
not be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the 
declamation  pro  domoj  ii.  929. 

C  Servilius,  master  of  the  kn^htSk  when 
Manlius  was  accused,  iL  611,  a.  1335. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caspio,  consul  in  493,  ra- 
vages the  coast  of  Libya,  iii  595. 

P.  Servilius,  calms  the  insurrection  which 
had  arisen  from  the  distress  of  dehcs, 
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1.  599.  His  Tictoiy  near  Aricia  over 
the  Yolscians,  ii.  94. 

Sp.  Servilius,  takes  the  Janiculas  by 
storm,  ii  205.  Accused  and  acquitted, 
208. 

Servitude  for  debt,  ii.  601,  foU. 

Servius,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  380. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  there  was  a 
hero  of  this  name,  n.  920. 

Servins  Tuliius,  various  accounts  con- 
cerning his  descent,  L  364,  folL  Won- 
derful vision.  Fortune  married  to 
him,  365.  Brilliant  feats  of  his  youth, 
Son-in-law  of  the  king,  rules  under  his 
name,  receives  the  imperium  without 
election,  confirmed  by  the  centuries, 
conquers  the  Veientines,  366.  Praised 
as  the  lawgiver  and  benefactor  of  the 
people,  367.  Alliance  with  the  La- 
tins, as  an  amphictyony  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  367,  foil. 
Conspiracy  of  the  patricians  against 
him;  Servius  forbids  their  dwelling  on 
the  Esquiline,  369.  Wishes  to  in- 
troduce the  consular  constitution;  the 
younger  Tarqnin  murders  him,  369, 
folL  The  excitement  of  the  people  at 
his  funeral,  371.  According  to  other 
accounts  hiscorpse  remained  unburied . 
Love  of  the  commonalty  for  his  memo* 
ry;  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  371. 
Venerated  by  slaves  as  the  founder  of 
the  franchif^e  of  freedmen,  n.  1320. 
The  general  plebeian  rights  which  refer 
to  the  five  classes  are  traced  up  to  him, 
ii.  285.  According  to  internal  proba- 
bility he  also  belonged  to  the  Luceres, 
i  380.  According  to  the  Etruscans  he 
was  by  their  nation  called  Mastarna, 
382.  What  circumstances  diminish 
the  weight  of  this  account,  384,  folL 
His  commentaries,  249. 

Servius,  the  son,  ii.  n.  111. 

Servius  on  ^neid,  emended  (i.  10),  i.  ». 
248.— (vii.  677),i.  371. 

Setia,  must  for  a  time  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  ii.  108,  261. 
A  Latin  colony,  582,  616.  Roman 
colony  is  united  with  Latium,  iii. 
92. 

Setinian  road,  finom  Velitre  to  Terradna, 
iii.  305. 

Seven,  number  of  the  local  division  of 
Borne  in  ancient  times,  i,  389,  folL  n. 
934. 

Sexenti,  its  use  explained,  i.  n.  568. 

Sex  suffiragia,  the  six  equestrian  centuries 
of  Tarquin,  i.  435. 

L.  Sextins  Lateranus,  collegue  of  C.  Li- 


dnius  in  his  legislation,  iii.  I,     First 
plebeian  consul,  29. 

Shields,  of  the  Roman  troops,  their  sise 
increast,  iii.  105,  foil. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  without  any  room 
for  provisions,  iiL  568.  Attempt  to  get 
timber  for  building  ships  from  Corsica, 
241.  Ships  of  war  were,  in  antiquity, 
the  frailest  of  all  ships,  594. 

Sibylline  books,  i.  490.  They  were  three 
in  number,  written  on  palm-leaves, 
504.  How  they  were  consulted.  Their 
orades  did  not  foreteU  future  events, 
but  ordained  forms  of  worship,  504, 
foil.  The  Roman  ones  came  from 
Ionia,  506.  Were  written  in  Greek, 
506.  Bdong,  together  with  many 
others,  to  the  books  of  fate  (libri  fa- 
tales),  507. 

Sicani  and  Sicnli,  are,  according  to  ana- 
logy, the  same  name,  i.  n.  219,  508. 

Sicdions,  the  CEnotrians  were  so  called* 
i.  48.  Equivalent  to  the  (Enotrian 
name,  57,  foil.  The  Epirots  were 
likewise  called  thus,  57.  Became  hd- 
lenised,  170. 

Siceliot  prince,  the,  who  assisted  Rome 
with  com,  was  the  elder  Dionysius, 
ii.  97.  Is  referred  to  the  time  of  Co- 
riolanus,  97. 

Sicilian  towns,  quickly  join  the  cause  of 
Rome,  iiL  569.  Reason  of  the  decay 
of  many,  619.  The  constitution  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  regulated 
by  the  censns,  619. 

Sidly,  fearfully  ravaged  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  iii.  598.  For  Rome  a  necessary, 
although  not  lucrative  acquisition  6 13, 
foil.  First  regulated  as  a  province.  6 16. 

L.  Sicinius,  chosen  leader  by  the  insur- 
gents, i.  602.  Then  made  tribune  of 
Uie  people,  618. 

L.  Sidnius  (or  Siccius)  Dentatus,  his 
exploits,  honours,  and  fame,  ii.  346. 
The  triumphs  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  share  are  beyond  possibi- 
bility,  346,  m.  769.  Twofold  accountof 
the  treachery  against  him,  346,  folL 

T.  Sidnius  Volscus  (not  Sabinus),  con- 
sul in  267 ;  nine  of  his  enemies  burnt 
alive,  ii.  126. 

Siculians,  on  the  lower  Tiber  as  far  as 
Falerii,  are  called  Argives  and  Achss* 
ans;  they  are  the  true  Aborigines,  i. 
46.  The  emigration  of  a  part  of  the 
conquered  is  considered  as  the  cause 
of  the  immigration  to  Sicilv,  47. 
Thdr  places  in  Latium,  78,  foil. 

Sidicines  or  Sidici,  Oscans,  L  72.    Of 
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Ansonian  stock,  aeekthe  aBsbtance  of 
Capua  a^nst  the  Samnites,  iiL  1 12. 
In  the  peace  they  are  giyen  np  to  the 
Samnites,  126.  Ally  themselves  with 
the  Latins,  128,  and  are  together  with 
them  conqaered  by  the  Romans,  172, 
but  persevere  in  their  war  against  the 
Auruncans,  1 72,  foil .  Afterwards  they 
were  probably  subdued  by  the  Sam- 
nites  in  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
1 73.  Surrender  to  the  Romans,  proba- 
bly, in  ^e  second  Samnite  war,  174. 

Signia,  newly  founded  as  a  colony  in 
259,  ii.  93.  Must  for  a  lime  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans, 
261.  A  Roman  colony  united  with 
Latium,  iii.  92.  Founded  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ecetra  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated, 93. 

Sigonius,  his  conjecture  on  Livy  (it.  42) 
confirmed,  ii.  n.  869.  His  essay  on  the 
chronology  ofLivy  is  excellent,  R.  1239. 

SigynnsB,  what  Herodotus  may  have 
meant  to  say  about  them,  i.  168. 

Sila  forest,  half  of  it  was  given  up  by  the 
Bruttians  to  the  Romans,  iii.  525. 

Silurians,  were  Iberians,  ii.  523. 

Silver,  was  first  coined  at  Rome  in  the 
year  477,  iii.  552.  Is  in  frequent  use 
after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
613. 

Silvii,  in  the  native  Alban  tradition,  in 
what  manner  united  with  the  Latin 
tradition  about  ^neas,  i.  207. 

Silvium,  a  town  in  Apulia,  defended  by 
the  Samnites,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
iii.  258,  foU. 

Silvius,  how  long  he  was  excluded  from 
the  throne,  i.  207. 

Sinuessa,  a  Greek  settlement,  though  af- 
tennnu^  Osean,  iii.  179.  ReoeiTed  a 
colony  in  450,  373. 

Sipontum,  Pelasgic,  i.  151. 

Siris,  a  CoIoph<mian  settlement,  i.  159. 
Was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
a  Trojan  colony,  183. 

Siritis,  Uie,  opprest  by  the  Lncaniaasy 
iii.  161. 

Six  hundred  ftrailies,  ten  from  each  Al* 
ban  place  (more  correctly  from  each 
curia  of  Alba),  and  from  each  Latin 
town  sent  to  Lavintum,  i.  200,  Mh 

Sixty  years,  men  of  the  age  of,  fable 
about  the  decree  concerning  them, 
u.  574. 

Slaves,  were  numerous  at  Capua,  iiL  1 1 0. 

Socii  nomen  Latinum  (br  abuse  also  no- 
minis  Latini) :  origin  of  the  expression, 
iii.  526,  K.  936.    Its  extent  doabtfiil, 


526.  May  take  ttp  |he  frmndiiM,  530. 
Have  a  share  in  the  aaaignmeiits  ni 
land,  531.  Had  admisskm  to  tba 
Latin  colonies,  531.  Hence  tber  are 
injured  by  the  Agrarian  law  of  Grac- 
chus, 531.  Are  not  allowed  to  oob- 
dnde  a  treaty  or  to  carry  on 'war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  538.  The  Boona 
consul  or  prelori^peafB  among  them 
with  the  fall  imperium,  534. 

Solinus  (p.  14,  a),  correcUy  em6ad«d  by 
Lipsius,  L  213. 

Soloeis  in  Sicily,  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  493,  iii.  595. 

Solon,  his  division  into  classes  altoigether 
differs  from  that  of  Servios,  La.  1017. 
ii.  307.  One  of  his  laws  in  the  Paa- 
doBts  emended,  L  n.  795. 

Soiutust  opposed  to  nams  or  iienr  vmehOf 
i  n.  1274. 

Sophocles,  his  limits  of  Italy,  L  18,  a. 
189.  He  calls  the  Argives  Tyneoiaa 
Pelasgians,  39,  43.  Ftaces  the  migra- 
tion of  JEneas  before  the  taking  of 
Troy,  181, 191. 

Soph  us,  this  surname  of  Sempconios 
points  to  intercourse  with  Greece, 
iii.  312. 

Sora,  ta^en  by  the  Samnites,  iiL  927.  Re- 
conquered by  the  Romans  in  436,  aad 
not  in  434,288.  Account  of  the  treach- 
ery by  which  it  was  taken,  9399  foU* 
Again  taken  by  the  SMnniiea,  253. 
Conquered  a  second  time  bj  the  Ro- 
mans, 258.   OecBpiedbyacolony,266. 

Sortes,  preserved  in  Italian  temples, 
i.  508. 

Sparta,  the  great  earthqnaka  tlMre  in 
Olymp.  79,  2:  ii.  a.  696.  SnlRnd 
from  the  unalterable  character  of  its 
institutions,  iii.  269.  Fnm  the  time 
of  Agis  in  weakness  and  decay,  iiL  969. 
Its  degenerate  condiClott  in  later  times^ 
269,  ibll.  Its  history  is  anduly  ex- 
tended bv  false  calculations,  99&. 

Spartans,  their  sednsion  from  snnoud- 
ing  countries,  i.  485.  live  in  faixorics 
at  the  Maocedoman  courts,  iiL  270. 
Avarice  their  besetting  sin,  970. 

Speech,  delivered  before  the  diet  of  the 
Samnites,  iiL  206,  folL  Of  Cineas  in 
the  Roman  senate,  485,  folL  Of  Ap- 
pius  Chindius  in  reply  to  that  of 
Cineas,  488,  f6L\. 

Spes,  near  her  temple  the  Fabii  fall,  iL  204. 

Spina,  main  point  of  the  Pelasgian  mi- 
gration in  Hellanieus,  L  36, 53,  a.  89. 

S^ia  opimoj  of  A.  CoriMliofl  Coiasui, 
ii.  458,  folL 
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SpenM^  to  avoid  impriioDment,  ii.  872. 

Spring,  its  beginning  in  Italy,  iii  n.  898. 

Spurius,  in  maniueripts  more  commonly 
abridged  8.P.  than  Sp.  i.  a.  1 187. 

Stake,  capital  panishroent  for  high  trea- 
•on,  ii  a.  814.  Compare  p.  126  and 
856. 

Stationes  Municipiorum,  what  they  were, 
ii.  n.  116. 

Statins  Gellias,  imperator  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  iiu  258. 

Statins  Minacius,  Samnite  general,  is 
made  prisoner  by  the  Bomaus,  iii.  372. 

Statue  of  a  divinity:  on  the  consecration 
of  a  statue  the  deity  enters  into  it  as 
into  a  body,  and  dwells  in  it,  ii.  yi.  212. 
Statues  of  brona^  the  masterworks  of 
Etruscan  art,  i.  133.  Statues  of  the 
embassadors  murdered  at  Fideoss,  ii. 
457.  FUny  saw  copies  of  them,  n. 
1004. 

Stellatian  district,  originally  in  the  pos- 
session of  Capua,  iii  112.  Is  laid 
waste  by  the  Samnite8,257.  In  it  the 
Samnites  are  defeated  in  the  year  45 1, 
888. 

Stenius  Statilius,  Lucanian  general: 
i^unst  him  a  law  was  passed  by  C. 
Juius,  iii.  436. 

Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  abridge- 
ment of  his  work  which  we  have,  is, 
In  party  only  an  abridgement  of  that 
made  by  Hermolaus,  ii  n.  109. 

Stesichoru^  spoke  of  the  embarkation  of 
^neas  and  his  friends  for  flesperia — 
which  does  not  contain  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  Latium,  i.  182. 

Stip^ndhtmf  the  pay  for  twelvemonths, 
1200  ases,  three  gold  pieces,  as  unit 
was  paid  under  the  emperors  in  three 
instalments,  ii  443,  miartum  sHpen' 
dum,  n,  975;  was  of  old  undoubtedly 
paid  to  the  foot  soldier  per  month, 
during  the  time  he  served,  444. 

XT6iuiraf  languages,  ii.  443. 

Stone  of  .^Iscuiapins,  in  the  narrative  of 
Orosius,  iii,  409. 

Storm,  scatters  the  Epirot  fleet,  iii.  474. 
Destrovs  the  Boman  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  594. 

Sftrabo,  emended :  (m.  p.  139,  c),  i  it. 
417.  (IT.  p.  187,  a.),  ii  a.  169.  (iv. 
p.  203,  a.),  i.  a.  494.  (v.  p.  231,  a.), 
11.  215.  (y.  p.  231,  b.),  ii.  a.  154.  (v. 
p.  232,  b.),  i  n.  604.  (vi.  p.  263),  n. 
308.  (yi.  p.  264,  c),  fi.  809.  (ti.  p. 
281,  a.),  n.  449.  (ziv.  p^  654,  d.),  n. 
170. 


Stratagems,  of  Cn.  Fnlvins,  iii  369, 
foil.;  of  L.  Fapirius,  893". 

Streets  at  Bome,  straight  and  wide,  are 
not  so  healthy  as  narrow  and  crooked 
ones,  ii.  578. 

Sublician  bridge,  reason  of  its  being  built 
irithout  iron,  ii.  n.  458.  Outside  the 
city,  iii  a.  525. 

SubMcwa,  remnants  of  centuries,  or  such 
as  were  ndt  allotted  at  all,  ii  630,  foil ; 
confiscated  by  Vespasian,  restored  to 
the  communities  by  Domitian,  151. 

Subura,  a  village  under  the  Carinse,  i 
891.  Belongs  to  the  so  called  montes, 
iii.  298. 

Suburana,  as  a  plebeian  region  corre- 
sponds to  Lucerum,  i.  n.  972. 

Suburb  extra  potam  Jlumentanam,  iii.  a. 
525. 

Sucusa,  afterwards  Subura,  a  village 
under  the  Carinse,  i.  288. 

Suessa  Aurunca,  revolts  from  Bome  after 
die  battle  of  Lautulo,  iii  230.  In 
436  it  is  occupied  by  a  Boman  colony, 
238.  Flobably,  not  at  all  different 
from  Suessa  Fometia,  a,  521. 

Suessa  Fometia,  its  destruction  by*  Tar- 
quinius  is  a  fable,  ii.  90.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  compound  like  Lauro- 
lavinium,  a.  186. 

Suessula,  dependent  on  Capua,  iii  112. 
Here  the  Samnites  after  being  defeated 
near  Mount  Gaums  assemble  again, 
120,  123.  After  the  Latin  war  it  be- 
comes a  Boman  mnnicipium,  144. 

Suffragia  sex  equitmn^  in  the  new  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries,  voted  after  the 
first  of  the  country  tribes,  iii.  340. 
Always  contain  the  patrician  houses 
only,  341. 

Suicide,  condemned  by  the  Boman  re- 
ligion, ii.  228. 

C.  Sulpicius,  saves,  as  legate  in  889,  the 
array  defeated  by  the  Hemicans,  iii. 
81.  In  891  he  is  victorious  against 
the  Qauls,  78. 

C.  Sulpicius  LonguB,  consul  in  426:  his 
victories  in  Samninm  are  doubtful,  iii 
198.  Consul  in  434;  he  conquers  the 
Samnites  not  £ur  from  Caudium,  284. 
Triumphs  alone,  235. 

F.  Sulpicius,  consul  in  443,  victorious  in 
Samnium,  according  to  the  triumphal 
Fasti,  iii.  258;  and  against  the  JE- 
qnians,  263.  In  447,  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  Aniensis  and  Teren- 
tina  of  .£quians,  268.  His  son  is 
consul  in  467  near  Asculum,  502. 
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SQinmanus,  his  earthen  image  on  the  ca- 
pitol  throvm  down  by  a  storm,  iii.  518. 

San- dial,  set  up  in  452  from  the  Samnite 
booty,  iii.  424. 

Svyyevfif,  originally  synonymous  with 
ytvvrfraif  but  usage  gradually  makes  it 
signify  relationship  by  blood,  i.  n.  803, 
813.  ^vyytvtiQ  in  Greek  Italy,  in  the 
same  sense  as  patricia  gentis  kommei, 
at  Rome,  n.  821. 

SvyrXv^c^,  certainly  applicable  to  the 
Jews  of  later  times,  i.  n.  1. 

Svvo^oc,  a  general  term  for  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Achceans,  ii.  n.  54. 

Surnames,  derived  from  Latin  places,  i.  n. 
765.  From  Prozeny  or  Patronate, 
ii.  n.  553.  Those  from  victories  and 
conquests  do  not  commence  before 
Scipio,  i.  556. 

Surrentum,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capua, 
probably  after  the  second  Samnite 
war,  iii.  n.  453. 

Sntrium,  probably  conquered  in  the  year 
361,  i.  492.  Lost  and  reconquered, 
585.  A  Latin  colony,  582,  586,  616, 
Added  to  the  Latin  townships  in  order 
to  complete  their  number,  iii.  93.  Be« 
sieged  by  the  Etruscans  in  438,  277. 
They  are  there  attackt  by  Q.  ^milius, 
278.  Again  besieged  and  relieved, 
279. 

Swinburne,  doubts,  without  any  reason, 
whether  Forchia  di  Arpaia  is  the  place 
of  the  Caudine  defeat,  iii.  214. 

Sybaris,  rules  over  northern  (Enotria, 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and  in  the 
same  manner  Croton  and  Locri,  i.  59. 
Sybaris  and  its  dominion,  158.  foil. 
Its  opprobrium  unmerited,  161. 

Sybarites,  their  number,  300,000,  is  not 
to.be  taken  as  historical,  ii.  n.  147. 

Sylla,  hostile  towards  the  plebeian  nobi- 
lity, favours  the  lower  classes,  iii.  302. 

Sym polity :  those  dependants  who  had  it, 
possessed  the  same  rights  as  the  isoie- 
leis,  ii.  52,  folL  Sympolite  munidpes, 
pale  burghers,  ii.  75. 

Synarcby,  ii.  828,  foil. 

Syracusans,  enemies  of  Carthage,  wbh 
for  an  alliance  with  Borne,  iii.  567. 

Syssitia  at  Sparta,  continue  to  exist  in 
later  times,  iii.  269.  Forbidden  at 
Tarentum  by  Fyrrhus,  475. 

TABLE  of  the  Fontifis,  which  Polyfains 

saw,  i.  267. 
Tables,  the  last  two  of  the  xii. :  their 

laws  are  called  unjust  by  Cicero,  ii. 

332.   Must  have  contained  those  laws 


Sn  which  inequality  of  rights  continued, 
332.  Cicero's  censure  is  exaggerated, 
».  750.  In  what  manner  they  were 
unfavorable  to  the  plebeians,  and  yet 
drawn  up  with  the  oo-operation  d 
lawgivers  of  their  own  order,  332,  foU. 
Must  have  met  with  great  oppositHm, 
336,  foil. 

Tactics,  Boman  and  Macedonian  oom- 
pared,  iii.  466,  folL 

Tages,  a  dwarf,  the  books  composed 
from  his  oral  instructions,  i  139. 

Talium,  or  Italinm,  a  place  in  Apulia 
mentioned  by  Diodoms,  iii.  244. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  the  first  Tarqnin,  i.  358. 

Tarchon,  belongs  to  the  Meonian  faUe,  L 
117.  Is  of  Tyrrhenian  origin ;  foraiga 
to  the  Rasena,  383. 

Tarcynasans,  Tarqninians,  i  86. 

Tarentines,  do  not  belong  totheltaUetes, 
ii.  17.  Their  war  with  the  Messapians 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasioo 
of  Greece,  149.  Have  their  bad  repu- 
tation for  the  most  pan  undesenredly, 
iii.  1 62.  Their  cavalry  is  not  contemp- 
tible, fi.  292.  Mercenary  troops  are 
necessary  for  them,  162.  They  take 
Alexander  of  Epirus  into  their  serviee, 
165.  They  are  afterwards  hostile  to- 
wards him,  165,  folL  Encoarage  Nea- 
polis  to  resist  Borne,  181;  but  send 
no  assistance,  187.  They  are  said  to 
have  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Lu- 
canians  from  Borne,  189.  Assist  the 
Samnites,  190.  Try  in  vain  to  me- 
diate peace  between  Rome  and  Sam- 
nium,  225.  Afterwards  they  stir  np 
the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  to  noake  war 
upon  Bome,  426.  Sacrifice  the  other 
Greek  towns  to  their  own  safety,  435. 
Bring  about  a  general  coalition  of  the 
nations  of  northern  and  soothcm  Italy 
against  Bome,  435.  In  464,  thej  at- 
tack the  Boman  squadron  in  their  own 
harbour,  438,  foil.  Insnlt  the  Roman 
embasj^,  440,  foil.  Apply  to  IVrrhns 
of  Epims,  443.  Are  oompeUed  bv 
him  to  serve  in  the  army,  474,  fbiL 
Dissatisfied  with  the  garrisoo  which 
was  left  behind,  510.  Apply  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  assistance  against 
Bome,  588.  Their  militia  onder  the 
command  of  Cleonymus,  271.  Tlwir 
cavalry  in  the  Macedonian  armies,  a. 
292. 

Tarentum,  i.  157.  Kept  for  a  long  time 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  the  Ituietes, 
iii.  160.  Makes  war  even  upon  Thuii, 
160.    Is  hard  prest  by  the  Lncamans. 
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161.  Throngh  the  defeat  by  the  Mes- 
eapians  it  bicame  democratical  and 
stronglj  mixt  with  the  Italians,  161. 
Sources  of  its  wealth,  161,  foil.  Allied 
with  Samnium,  161.  n.  92 1.  Was  forein 
to  Greece  proper,  and  nerer  had  a 
naval  power,  161,  foil.  After  the  war 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  more  powerful 
than  ever,  168.  In  alliance  with  Sam- 
nium, and  influencing  the  Lucanians, 
168.  In  the  second  Samnite  war  it 
probably  fnmisht  mercenaries  to  the 
Samnites,  203.  In  436  it  sends  a  squad- 
run  under  Acrotatus  against  Agri- 
gentum,  238,  foil.  From  the  year  442 
it  is  again  made  war  upon  by  the  Lu- 
canians,  and  threatened  by  Rome,  268, 
foil.  Takes  Gleonymus  of  Sparta  into 
its  service,  270.  Gets  rid  of  him  after 
tho  peace  with  the  Lucaniahs,  272. 
Concludes  undoubtedly  in  445  a  peace 
with  Rome,  272.  Remains  neutral  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  272.  Rejects 
the- Roman  terms  of  peace,  442.  Suf- 
fers much  under  the  rule  of  Milo, 

523,  foil.  Taken  by  the  Romans 
throngh  his  treachery,  539.  Was 
without  doubt  severely  punisht,  539. 
Receives  a  Roman  garrison,  540. 

Tarpeia,  legend  about  her,  i.  229,  iii.  n. 

524.  The  legend  still  exists,  230. 
Disfigured  by  Piso,  235. 

Tarquinii,  is  mentioned  contrary  to  the 
ancient  legend  as  the  place  of  refuge 
of  the  exiled  king,  i.  5 1 1 .  UnsudCess- 
ful  diversion  to  relieve  Veii,  ii.  474. 
At  war  against  Rome,  perhaps  alone 
among  all  the  Etruscans,  586.  The 
city  of  Tarquinii  is  Pelasgic,  i  36. 
The  Tarquinians  in  392  at  war  with 
Borne,  iii.  84.  At  first  victorious,  84. 
Chastised  by  C.  Marcins,  85.  Bitter 
enemies  of  Rome,  274,  276.  In  399 
they  conclude  a  trace  of  forty  years, 
276.  Do  not  violate  their  oath,  277. 
Obtain  peace  in  439,  285.  In  445 
they  grant  to  the  Romans  a  free  pas- 
sage through  their  territory,  287. 

Tarquinii,  a  house,  and  not  merely  a  fa- 
mily, i.  376.  All  its  members  banisht, 
498.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
last  king,  they  seem  at  first  to  have 
obtained  a  place  in  the  consulship, 
518,11.  1148. 

Ij.  Tarquinius  CoUatinns,  husband  of 
Lncretia,  lives  at  Collatia,  i  494. 
Consul  with  Brutus,  496.  Bauisht 
together  with  the  Tarquins,  498. 

I*  Tarquinius  Friscos— <le8cent,  i  357. 

VOL.  III. 


Goes  to  Rome,  358.  Election — ^vic- 
torious wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Sabines,  358;  against  the  .^Iquians 
and  Etruscans,  359.  Subjugation  of 
the  latter,  of  which  Cicero  and  Livy 
know  nothing,  359.  Doubles  the  ca- 
valry— wishes  also  to  introduce  three 
new  equestrian  centnries,  360.  Yields 
to  the  opposition  of  Attus  Navius,  but 
forms  second  centuries,  361.  Builds 
the  sewers  for  draining  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  city: — forum  and  circus, 

361.  foil.  Institutes  the  Roman  games, 

362.  Alters  the  forms  of  worship. 

363.  Is  murdered,  364.  The  dates  in 
his  history  and  that  of  Servius  TuUins 
are  quite  absurd,  474.  Was  not  aa 
Etruscan,  376.  The  surname  Priscus 
occurs  also  in  other  families — ^like 
other  names  of  people,  377,  n.  914. 
The  name  suggests  that  the  Tarquins 
belonged  to  the  lesser  houses,  to  the 
faction  of  them,  878.  Conceived  as 
Lucumo,  the  same  as  Cables  Vivenna 
— as  the  ruler  of  Ecruria  along  with 
Tarchon,  388.  To  him  the  increase 
of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  is  justly 
ascribed,  iii.  350. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  crimes  and 
those  of  the  elder  Tullia,  i.  369,  foil. 
Was  called  in  all  the  annals,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Piso  alone,  a  son 
of  the  first  Tarquin,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  history  demands  that  he  should 
be  regarded  as  such,  373.  Deprives 
the  plebeians  of  all  the  advantages 
*  granted  to  them  by  Servius,  488.  Af- 
terwards oppresses  the  patricians  also 
— ^reigns  with  success  and  gains  the 
soverainty  over  Latiuro,  489.  Latin 
holidays,  combination  of  the  Roman 
and  Latin  centuries  into  maniples 
— conquest  of  Suessa  Pometia,  489. 
Miraculous  signs  in  the  royal  palace, 
and  sending  of  the  kings  sons  to 
Delphi,  492.  New  signs  foreboding  his 
downfall,  493.  How  his  power  was 
overthrown,  495.  Is  exiled,  495.  Goes 
toCasreand  then  to  Tarquinii,  496.  His 
followers  who  accompany  him  in  his 
exile  are  numerous,  496.  Conspiracy 
commenced  by  his  ambassadors,  497. 
Clear  calumnies  against  him,  514,  foUL 
It  is  quite  certain  that  according  to 
the  ancient  lay  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Regillus,  558. 

L.  Tarquitius,  how  his  inability  to  serve 
on  horseback  is  to  be  understood,  iii, 
348,  R.  588. 
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Tarracina,  rpaxfwd,  iL  n.  1026.  Com- 
pare Anxur. 

Tarraco,  IVrrheDiaii,  L  44. 

Tatius,  in  the  legend  a  tyrant,  i  234. 

Tfturasia  in  Samnium,  was  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  the  coffin  of 
L.  Scipio,  iii.  364,  367,  n.  619. 

Tauromeniam,  remains  Tree  in  the  Bo- 
man  proYince  of  Sicily,  iii.  617. 

Taxation,  rate  of,  on  com  and  fruit,  iii. 
14,  R.  15. 

Taxes,  paid  for  the  use  of  the  ager  pub- 
liens,  iii.  14.    Their  application,  16. 

Teanum,  capital  of  the  Sidicinians,  iii. 
112.  Taken  by  the  Samnitcs,  and 
submits  to  the  Bomans  in  the  Samnite 
war,  174. 

Teunum  in  Apulia,  subiect  to  the  Ko- 
mans,  obtains  the  right  of  treaty,  iii. 
226. 

Teates  and  Teanenses,  the  same  people, 
iii.  R.  393. 

Teleboans,  Felasgiaas,  i.  31.  In  Ca- 
prea,  45. 

Telegonus,  wiUi  the  tragic  poets  and 
Tusculanians,  i.  186. 

Telephus,  Arcadian,  Pelasgic,  i.  217. 

Temesa,  was  probably  called  Ausonian 
only  by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  i« 
64. 

Sex,  TempanjiaSi  Mid  the  plebeian 
knights,  li.  462,  foil. 

Temple,  of  the  earth,  its  site,  ii.  n.  373. 
Of  the  Penates,  perhaps  S.  Cosma  e 
Pamiano,  i.  n.  935.  Of  Spes,  its  site 
— battle  near  it,  ii.  204.  Identical 
with  the  ambush  in  the  war  of  Por- 
senna,  n.  460. 

Tempium,  with  the  angur  roarkt  out, 
and  thereby  consecrated,  ii.  625.  The 
district  markt  out  under  the  auspices 
for  partition  was  a  templum^  625. 

Terence,  his  Pidajscalia  prove  the  al- 
ternation of  the  two  orders  in  fJie  cn- 
rule  edilesliip,  iii.  n.  72. 

Terentilian  Bogation,  was  past  in  its 
main  substance  in  the  ninth  year,!!. 
804. 

C.  TexentiliuB  Harsa.  not  Terentillqs 
Arsa,  ii.  n,  634.  His  rogation,  279. 
foil.  Its  object  threefold,  260.  Its 
fate,  286. 

Terentina  Tribns,  formed  in  447  of 
i&qnians,  iii.  268. 

Terina,  a  colony  of  Croton,  i.  158. 

Termination,  eita  or  enna  in  the  Etrus- 
can corresponds  to  the  Latin  iuB  in  gen- 
tile names,  i.  nn.  344,  922.  View  of 
the  manifold  Latin  terminations,  which 


do  not  add  any  new  idea  to  tbe 

pie  word: — ulua  ia  uoi  a 

syllable,  n.  219. 
Terra,  definition  of,  ii.  620. 
Tetrarchs,  in  Asi»  were  Zemindany  JL 

135. 
Tencrians  and  Troy,  are  Pelasgic  and 

by  no  means  Phiygian,  L  33. 
Teutons,  probably  a  mis-written  naiie 

at  Pisa,  i.  37. 
Tharryps,  king  of  the  Molosaians,  in  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  introduces  laws 

and  civilisation  in  Bpiins,  iii.  4A&. 
Theatre  at  Fieeole,!.  130,135.  TbeiCraB 

of  Greek  construction  in  Italy  at  nn 

early  time,  iii.  310^  foUL  r.  531.    In 

Greek  towns  generally  wUh  a  pcna- 

pect  upon  the  sea,  439. 
Tbeophrastus  (His.  Phint.  v.  9),  enfln- 

ded,  i.  n.  38.    How  he  wrote  then 

books  and  gradually  completed  wood 

revised  them,  it.  39.    The  time  when 

the  History  of  Plants  was  vzitiea, 

liL  241. 
Theopompus,cannot  have  mentaoned  the 

taking  of  Borne  except  in  one  of  fak 

episodes,  ii.  557. 
Thermte  of  Trajan,  eroneoasly  called 

after  Titus,  L  n.  735. 
ThermsB,  in  Sicily,  taken  in  494,  liL  596. 
Thesprotia,  extremely  fertileyet  tfaroogh- 

out  volcanic,  iii»  452,  foil. 
Thesprotians,   were    Pelasgiaoa,  i  80. 

Seem  for  a  time  to  have  had  the  sa- 

premacy  of  Kpirus,  ilL  454. 
Tfaesvalians  and  Pelasgiana,  are  eiiniva- 

lent  terms,  i.  30,  a.  69.  L  36.    Then 

salians  were  Theeprotians  bj  descent, 

iii.  n.  295.     Thessalian  horsemen  in 

the  army  of  Pyrrbus,  473. 
Third  parts  of  the  land,  iirequentljr  con- 

fivcated  b^  the  victors,  i.  431. 
Three  distncts  of  one  nation,  eqnal  to 

three  tribes— with  the  Sa]lentinea,Ll48. 
Three  and  one-third  of  an  aa,  ooocri- 

buted  by  three  thousand  men  apiece, 

ii.  a.  612.      Vow  of  383,3331  aees^ 

n.  1296. 
Three  heroes,  on  the  Snbltcian  bridge, 

conceived  as  one  from  each  tnbe,  L 

542. 
Three  hundred   young   patridana,  of 

irhoae  conspiracy  Scsevolaspeaka— one 

of  each  gens,  i.  544,  a.  1207. 
Three  royal  houses  at  Argos,  for  three 

tribes,  i.  a.  852. 
Thnrii,  the  most  recent  Greek  tovm  in 

(Enotria,  i.  159.    Not  Thnriae     aid 

prest  by  Tarentnm   and  the  Lacai- 
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nians,  iii.  160.  Conqnered  by  Cleonj- 
mas  and  liberated  by  the  Romans,  272. 
Deprived  of  its  prosperity  by  the 
battle  on  the  Laos,  434.  Attackt  by 
the  Lncanians.  it  seeks  the  assistance 
of  Rome,  485.  Believed  by  C.  Fa- 
bricius,  438.  Receives  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, 438.  In  464  it  is  conquered 
and  plundered  by  the  Tarentines,  439. 
A  statae  of  C.  Fabriclus  erected  there, 
438. 

Tiber,  island  in  the,  the  seat  of  .^Iscula- 
pins,  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  trireme, 
iii.  409. 

Tibur,  separated  from  the  Latins,  mast 
have  joined  the  JEquians  or  have 
olteyed  them,  iu261.  Submits  to  the 
Gauls  in  the  year  388,  iii.  77.  De- 
clares in  389  for  the  Hernicans,  82. 
Conclades  in  397  peace  with  Rome, 
83.  Not  united  with  Latium  till  af- 
terwards, 94.  In  the  Latin  war  per- 
severing against  Rome,  140.  Con- 
quered by  L.  Camillus,  140,  foil.  Ob- 
tains the  isopolity,  143.  Its  fidelity 
justified  in  a  Senatusconsultum,  264. 
The  charge  was  probably  made  be- 
tween the  Hemican  and  .^uian  wars, 
265,  foil. 

Tifata,  a  hill  near  Capua,  iii.  118. 

Tifemnm,  a  town  of  the  Pentrians,  iiL 
257. 

Tifernns,  near  it  Fabius  gains  in  449  a 
victory  over  the  Samnites,  iii.  865. 

TiniiDns,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Romans,  i  184,  foU. 
Cannot  have  mentioned  Romulus  as 
a  son  of  .^Bneas,-'-on  account  of  the 
chronology,  218.  According  to  which 
of  the  Latin  eras  he  flxt  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  27 1 ,  foil.  Wrote 
about  Alexander  of  Epiru8,iii.  n.  296. 
Treated  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  a 
separate  work,  504. 

Timasitheuishis  merits  and  their  reward, 
ii.  486. 

Timocracy,  its  principle  was  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  in  the  constitution  of 
Fabius,  iii.  329. 

Titheable  lands  in  Sicily,  iii.  617,  foil. 

Tithes,  the  obligation  of  the  Romans  to 
pay  them  to  the  Etruscans,  and  cessa- 
tion of  it,  i;ml215. 

Tithes  of  Veii,  the  vow  of  them  was  di- 
vulged late,  ii.  484. 

Tithes,  of  an  uncommonly  rich  booty, 
are  exprest  by  twelve  talents  of  gold 
or  120  talents  of  silver,  i.  n.  1 137,  ii. 
486,  foil 


Tithes :  this  was  the  only  tax  paid  to  the 
gods  and  the  state  on  their  demesnes 
— on  fruits  of  trees,  on  grapes  and 
other  things — ^probably  abo  on  the 
produce  of  the  cattle,  ii.  138.  The  pa- 
tricians evaded  paying  them,  165. 
Must  have  regularlv  oeast  after  the 
year  354, 429.  Legally  restored  before 
the  year  338,  428,  foil.  Even  before 
334 — ^namely,  by  the  rogation  of  331, 
429.  With  the  Romans,  tithes  are  a 
criterion  of  mere  possession,  with  the 
Greeks  it  is  an  impost  on  real  pro- 
perty also,  i.  n.  1088.  Hence  the 
land-tax  in  Sicily,  ii.  MO. 

Tocchi,  at  Naples,  i.  402. 

Toga  virilis,  when  it  was  put  on,  i.  444, 

Toleria,  its  site,  ii.  n.  21. 

Topography  of  Rome,  is  often  best  ex- 
plained by  the  earliest  scholars,  and 
misunderstood  by  later  ones,  iii.  333. 

Town  lands  subject  to  vectigal:  their 
peculiarities,  ii.  n.  31 1. 

Tradespeople,  opinion  of  the  ancients 
against  their  participating  in  the  sove* 
rainty,  i.  588.  Were  excluded  from 
the  plebs,  589.  Their  nine  guilds  at 
Rome,  595.  Are  not  received  into  the 
body  of  citissens  even  after  the  censor- 
ship of  App.  Claudius,  iii.  295,  foil. 

Trajan,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  built  the  Appian  road  across  the 
Pomptlne  marshes,  iii.  305. 

Tronnversi  limius  or  tramite$^  ii.  n.  534. 

T^reaties,  the  right  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  to  restore  conquests  which  one 
party  had  made  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  iii.  1 73,  R.  308. 

Treaty,  between  Alexander  of  Epirus  and 
Rome  in  4 1 8,  iii.  167.  Between  Rome 
and  Tarentum  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Sea  was  after- 
wards no  longer  binding,  438.  With 
Italian  towns  on  very  varying  condi- 
tions, 528,  folL 

Trebia,  a  town  of  the  Hernicans,  ii.  83. 

L.  Trebonius,  his  plebiscitum  commanded 
that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  should 
be  continued  till  the  full  number  of 
ten  was  made  up,  ii.  383. 

P.  Trebonius,  a  plebeian,  is  elected  to 
the  censorship  as  a  coUegue  of  the 
military  tribunes;  is  obliged  to  abdi- 
cate, ii.  604. 

Trebulanians,  on  the  Samnite  frontier 
obtain  in  444  the  franchise  without 
the  sufiraginm,  iii.  268. 

Trlarians,  thus  called  from  their  con- 
sisting of  the  three  classes,  i.  479. 
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As  a  garrison  of  the  cunp  ten  cen- 
turies of  each  class  of  the  lioplites  are 
found  even  in  the  phalaiigite  legion, 
ii.  n.  450,  569.  Are  also  called  PiiAni, 
iii.  100.  Explanation  of  the  name, 
103. 

TViballians,  lived,  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus in  Sclavonia  and  Lower  Hun- 
gary: expelled  by  the  Scordiscans,  ii. 
515.  Appear  in  Ol.  101,  1,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abdora,  516. 

Tribes,  according  to  their  national  de- 
scent in  the  Greek  states,  in  Thera  and 
at  Thnrium,  i.  295.  At  Mantua  in 
Italy,  n.  757.  Their  definite  number 
belonged  to  the  characteristic  feature 
of  every  nation,  299.  This  form  was 
an  unalterable  law  in  the  foundation 
of  new  states,  even  when  bodies  of 
citizens  of  a  different  race  were  re- 
ceived into  it :  hence  at  Bome  three 
tribes  and  thurty  curies,  299.  Tribes 
according  to  houses,  and  tribes  accord- 
ing to  places,  ^u\al  ytyitcal  and  rorucoi, 
S06.  This  difference  was  no  longer 
noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Poly  bins,  306. 
The  utmost  strictness  and  its  relaxa- 
tion in  the  tribes  according  to  houses, 
306,  foil.  These  tribes  abolisht,  ii. 
319. 

Tribes,  contained  in  one  nation  are  even 
in  antiquity  frequentiv  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  whole  nation,  i.  65. 
Instance  of  it,  88,  nn.  255, 69,  1 U. 

Tribes  of  Clisthenes,  have  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  phratries  and  houses,  i.  812. 
Were  at  first  probably  only  an  institu- 
tion for  the  demos;  became  a  national 
division  afterwards,  ii.  307,  foil. 

Tribes  (local),  how  they  too  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  one  common  an- 
cestor, i.  307.  The  connexion  of  the 
citizens  with  the  local  tribe  is  not  in- 
separable, nor  is  the  number  of  the 
demes  and  phyles  immutable,  308. 

Tribes,  patrician.    See  Houses. 

Tribes,  local,  or  plebeian  ones  at  Rome, 
become  in  the  course  of  time  hereditary 
for  the  families,  i.  414.  Comparison 
of  the  quarters  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
with  them,  n.  969.  But  certainly  did 
not  prevent  change  of  habitation ;  they 
were  not  closed  against  new  members, 
415.  Were  according  to  Fabius  and 
Varro  thirty  in  nnmlwr,  417.  Before 
the  year  259  only  twenty,  416.  This 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  at 
that  time  one- third  of  the  territory  must 
have  been  lost:  example  of  Elis,  418. 


Names  of  the  twenty  which  existed 
before  the  Crustumiiia  ;  among  them 
the  countrv  tnbes  arc  all  named  after 
ivArv/wi,  the  Ctustumina  was  the  first 
that  dei'ived  its  name  from  a  place, 
II.  977.  Seem  to  have  been  decuries 
of  a  division  by  three,  420.  Each  had 
its  tribune  ;  hence  tlte  trilnmi  ttrarii, 
421.  At  first  they  contained  only 
plebeians,  and  patricians  and  dicnia 
were  excluded,  421,  foil.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  names  of  some  tribes  and 
houses  only  shews  that  they  were  coo. 
secrated  to  the  same  hero,  422.  Tlie 
local  tribes  are  made  a  division  of  the 
nation,  iL  3 1 6.  Cease  to  exist  as  ple- 
beian tribes,  320.  From  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  the  patricians  too  are 
contained  in  them,  316,  folL  Four 
new  ones  formed  of  Capenatess,  Veien- 
tines,  and  Faliscans,  57.5.  New  ooes 
are  made  more  populous,  the  gt  eater 
the  distance  of  Uiose  people  who  aie 
received  into  them,  iii  322,  foil.  After 
the  new  law  of  Fabius  and  Dedu 
concerning  elections  they  are  to  voce 
with  two  centuries,  327.  It  is  only 
in  this  sense  that  Livy*8  expresaioo 
(i.  43)  is  correct,  337  From  that 
time  leries  were  made  according  to 
tribes,  328.  Hostilities  between  dif- 
ferent tribes,  331,  a.  555.  Jitrt  vo- 
cata ;  and  these  perhaps  divided  into 
prmo  and  poatremo  vocata;  ooontry 
and  city  tribes,  340.  Among  those  of  the 
city  too  there  was  an  order  of  Buocesskm 
according  to  rank,  n.  569.  They  have 
the  elections  of  the  new  magistrates, 
553.  Centuries  of  the  tribes  instead 
of  centuries  of  the  classes:  their  cha- 
racter in  the  new  constitution  of  the 
centuries,  327,  foil.  343,  folL  It  is  for- 
bidden on  penalty  of  dea^  to  hold 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes  under  the 
aompttlsion  of  the  miiitazy  oath,  51. 
Supplant  more  and  more  the  place  of 
the  centtuies,  297.  Admit  every 
Quirite  without  regard  to  property, 
341.  The  rustic  tribes  perhaps  formed 
the  first  class  of  later  times,  340. 

Tribunate,  of  the  people,  its  salutary  and 
necessaiy  character,  1.  622,  foil*  Im- 
mense rise  of  its  power,  625,  fo^  Was 
expressly  abolisht  by  the  deoemTirs,  ii 
322.  Bestored,357.  Is  incompatible 
with  any  other  office,  iii.  a.  35. 

Tribunate,  militaiy,  with  consular  power, 
originally  a  part  of  the  decemvirate,  ii. 
325.    Was  not  a  cumle  magistracy, 
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389.  Matabilitj  of  the  number  of  its 
members,  3,  4,  6,  8,  390.  When 
eight  are  mentioned,  then  two  censors 
are  inclnded,  390,  foil.  If  more  than 
foar,  two  had  the  ciTic  pretorship,  or 
the  command  of  the  reserve,  390,  foil. 
The  fourth  of  the  board  is  prottor 
urbarnu;  representative  of  the  censors; 
three  were  military  tribanes,  if  there 
were  censors,  392.  Aecording  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  311,  reduced 
from  six  to  three,  393.  Perhaps  elected 
hy  the  tribes,  395. 
Tribunes  of  the  people,  originallj  only 
two,  i.  6 1 7.  Different  statements  about 
the  increase  of  their  number,  617,  foil, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  increast 
to  five,  they  represented  the  classes, 
618.  Il  was  at  first  necessary  for  them 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  curies,  618, 
foil.,  whi<iki  has  been  understood  as 
if  it  referred  to  their  election  by  the 
curies,  619.  Matters  were  for  a  long 
time  decided  in  their  college  by  the 
majority,  620.  Were  originally  only 
destined  to  afford  protection  to  the 
individual,  613.     Their  inviolability, 

613.  Their  propositions  to  the  com- 
monalty were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
turbed, 614.  In  later  times  they  were 
a  magistracy  of  the  nation,  but  at  first 
only  the  representatives  of  their  order, 

614,  Were  the  senses  of  their  order, 
614.  In  the  case  of  a  patrician  magis- 
trate having  violated  the  plebeian  li- 
berties, they  might  impeach  him  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  615,  foil. 
More  than  a  mile  from  tlie  city  they 
came  like  other  persons  under  the 
imperium,  ii.  n.  413.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Volero  Publilius,  their  elec- 
tion had  become  independent  of  the 
approval  of  the  curies,  190.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
matters  were  decided  in  the  college 
hy  a  majority  among  themselves,  190, 
ft.  476.  Publilian  rogation  concerning 
theirclectionby  thetribes,21 1.  Turned 
towards  the  comitium  when  speaking, 
212.  Their  number  increast  to  five: 
at  what  timeDionCassius  imaginedthis 
to  have  happened,  230,  foil.  The  ro- 
gation which  inflicted  punishment  on 
those  who  interrupted  them  in  making 
proposals  to  the  people  is  ascribed  to 
Sp.  Icilius,  232.  Accepted  by  the 
curies;  in  what  manner  it  has  been 
placed  twenty  years  too  early,  232, 
foil.     From  the   year  293  to  297, 


their  college  is  constantly  re-elected, 
298.  Their  number  isMoubled,  300. 
Must  have  existed  during  the  first 
decemvirate,  313.  From  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  their  college  shews  a 
very  different  character  from  what  it 
had  been  before,  320.  Twenty;  one  for 
each  tribe — in  each  decuiy  one  was  its 
foreman,  354.  Mention  of  plebeian 
phy larchs, ».  7  7  7 .  First  two :  were  de- 
cnrions  among  those  of  the  Servian 
constitution : — the  election  of  new  ones 
could  not  like  that  of  patrician  magis- 
trates be  held  by  any  others  than  their 
predecessors,  359,  foil.  It  must  have 
been  possible  for  a  patrician  to  have 
recourse  to  a  tribune  to  protect  him 
against  another  patrician,  374.  Ac- 
count of  how  it  happened  that  in  the 
year  307  only  five  were  elected,  and 
the  others  chosen  by  these  five  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  places,  381,  foil.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  five  elected  plebeians  should 
choose  just  as  many  patricians  to  fill 
up  the  places,  382.  After  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  they  have  access  to  the 
senate -house,  385.  Where  their  seati 
were,  386.  In  the  year  324  their  aid 
is  invoked  by  the  senate  against  the 
consuls,  427.  The  reto  of  one  member 
of  the  college  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
majority  of  his  coUegues,  commenced 
having  its  force  between  the  years  339 
and  360,  438,  foil.  It  was  probably 
introduced  bv  Ap.  Claudius,  439.  In 
theyear  353  they  were  dependent  upon 
the  oligarchy,  496;  which  however  was 
disappointed  in  its  hopes  in  the  year 
following,  497.  They  prevent  the 
debtors  &om  being  consigned  to  theii: 
creditors  and  the  levy  of  the  tribute, 
617.  Commissioned  by  the  senate 
they  transact  business  with  the  peo- 
ple, that  is,  with  the  plebs,  iii.  149. 
Take  the  auspices  from  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  law,  149.  Are  despatcht 
in  some  cases  with  decrees  of  the 
senate,  220.  Sent  by  the  senate  to 
Fabius  to  arrest  him,  282.  How  any 
of  them  could  be  present  at  Caudium, 
220,  n.  3S2.  Probably  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  faiths  221. 
Tribunes,  military,  with  consular  power, 
were  to  consist  of  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  institution,  ii.  325.  In 
the  constitution  of  the  year  310,  the 
number  reduced  to  three  which  might 
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be  taken  from  either  order,  888.  Their 
board:  the"  pretor,  their  associate,  as 
representative  of  the  eeosors,  392. 
Their  first  board  did  not  consist  of 
patricians  only,  411.  Were  therefore 
compelled  to  abdicate,  411.  Violent 
excitement  after  it,  412.  Supprest  by 
T.  Quinctins,  as  dictator,  412,  foil. 
Ko  military  tribune  triumpht,  389. 
Before  the  year  350  only  once,  in  the 
year  333,  and  that  a  plebeian,  426. 
Agreement  that  for  the  year  355,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pretor,  plebeians 
only  should  be  elected,  497.  After- 
wards the  plebeians  sometimes  ex- 
cluded, sometimes  admitted,  498. 
Traces  that  plebeians  after  being  elect- 
ed must  have  been  rejected  by  the 
caries,  n.  1098.  The  nature  of  their 
board  altered  when  their  number  was 
increast  to  six,  437.  In  the  year  376 
half  the  number  out  of  each  order, 

617.  Those  elected  after  opposition 
and  an  interregnum  in  the  year  378, 

618.  In  the  year  32 1  there  were  three 
military  tribunes,  not  consuls,  n.  856. 
Were  elected  by  the  tribes,  iii.  n.  568. 

Tribuni  Celerum,  phylarchs  of  the  Ro- 
mnlian  tribes,  magistrates  and  priests, 
i.  331.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  there 
was  only  one,  331,  ft.  840. 

Tribuni  militum,  the  election  of  six  of 
them  is  transferred  to  the  centuries, 
iii.  51.  A  man  who  had  once  been 
military  tribune  should  not  be  made 
a  centurio  a^ain,  66.  H  alf  their  num- 
ber had  fallen  at  Caudium,  or  were 
severely  wounded,  212.  From  the 
^year  437,  sixteen  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  eight  by  the  consul,  313. 

Tribus  Crustumina,  the  first  that  was 
cnlled  after  a  place,  i.  561. 

Trilmium,  fell  upon  the  plebs — was  not 
levied  in  proportion  to  income,  but  a 
direct  property-tax,  i.  468.  Tributum 
in  capita,  not  a  poll-tax,  468,  foil. 
Tribute  according  to  an  estimate  of  a 
person's  property,  and  not  according 
to  the  taxable  property,  472,  foil.  For 
the  erarians,  but  previous  to  the  Ser- 
vian census  it  was  also  customary  for 
the  plebs,  473.  The  tribute  had  to 
be  paid  upon  the  property  pledged  as 
nexum  by  the  person  who  had  pledged 
and  not  by  him  to  whom  it  was  pledged, 
581.  Monthly  assignments  of  100 
ases,  474;  that  of  ten  drachmas  which 
Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  levied, is  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  foot-soldier,  ii.442. 


The  Tribntnm  was  not  let  out  to  tern, 
403.  Its  levy  and  amount  were  fixt 
by  the  senate  alone — the  oomitia  only 
decided  upon  the  objects  to  which  ic 
was  applied,  404.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances alone  the  levy  of  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  tribunes.  404,  foil. 
Its  regulation  was  made  arhitrmrily 
by  the  censors,  405.  Its  simplnm  was 
one  as  in  a  thousand,  m.  892.  On 
some  subjects  a  multiple,  405.  •  Op- 
pressive to  the  plebeians:  veto  of  the 
tribunes,  444.  Leried  without  any 
regard  to  debts,  603.  According  to 
arbitrary  estimates,  603,  foil. 

Tricipitinwt,  one  of  three  children  bom 
at  a  time,  ii.  ft.  107. 

Tritns  tertittst,  explained  with  certamty; 
but  should  probably  hetriemsquarttu, 
ii.  n.  1296. 

Trifanum,  between  Sinneisa  and  Min- 
tumsB:  there  the  Latins  suffered  their 
second  defeat,  iii.  138. 

Triumph,  an  Etruscan  solemnity,  L  m. 
890.  Granted  by  the  commonalty,  ii. 
376.  On  the  Alhan  mount:  the  Ro- 
man triumph  there  is  only  a  repetition 
of  the  ancient  custom,  37. 

Triumphal  Fasti,  Capitoline,  are  no  eri- 
dcnce  for  triumphs  incjedible  in  them- 
selves, ii.  n.  579.  Manifestly,  corrupt, 
since  they  record  the  day  of  tbe  tri- 
umphs of  king  Servius.  i.  367,  and 
also  those  of  Tarquinius  Priscns,  379. 
Afford  no  decisive  certainty,  iit.  200, 
258.  Differ  from  Livy's  nairative, 
239. 

Triumphus  curulis,  its  reference  to  cn- 
rule  honours:  no  consular  tribunes 
ever  held  such  a  one,  ii.  389. 

TVittSiofiri'  Capitales,  judges  of  capital 
crimes  were  instituted  after  qnestors 
and  ediles,  iii.  38,  between  the  years 
454  and  459,  by  a  law  of  Papirius, 
409,  foil.    Their  functions,  409. 

Triumviri  Bepmblica  Constitmemdit^'wae 
appointed  inmiediately  after  the  Uci- 
nitn  law,  iii.  17, 43,  ic  75. 

Triumvirs  of  the  mint,  their  institation, 
iii.  552. 

Troilum,  probably  the  same  as  Tros- 
snlum,  near  Yolsinii,  taken  in  453, 
by  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii.  405. 

Trojan  colony  in  Latiam,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  Roman  legend  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  crew  of  a  single 
vessel,  i.  180,  and  192.  Their  voyage 
would  not  be  impossible,  180. 

Trojan  migration  to  Epirus,  iii.  456. 
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TrojaiM,  the  legend  of  their  settlement 
in  Latiam  occasioned  by  the  relation 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Samothrace  and 
Troy  as  a  Pelasgic  place,  i.  190,  foil. 
Those  of  jEneas  arc  intimated  by  Cato 
to  have  been  only  100  in  number, 
193.  The  later  Greeks  regard  them 
as  barbarians,  217. 

Troy,  according  to  Cato  the  name  of  a 
Trojan  settlement  in  Latiiini,  i.  193. 

Truce,  between  Rome  and  Samnium, 
iii.  195.  Probably  also  in  the  year  428, 
204,  n.  360.  In  the  years  431  and 
432, 226.  Granted  to  the  Hernicans, 
255.  Purchased  by  the  Samnites,  256. 
Granted  to  the  Etruscans  in  439, 285, 
and  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  286. 
Was  condnded  with  Pyrrhus  before 
he  crost  oyer  to  Sicily^  509. 

Truces,  concluded  for  cyclic  years,  i. 
282,  foil. 

Tnllia,  the  horronrs  she  committed  on 
the  corpne  of  her  father,  i.  870. 

Tnlliis  Hostilins,  with  him  begins  a  new 
secle  and  a  narrative  which  is  meant 
to  be  historical,  i.  246,  foil.  His  war 
with  the  Latins  unknown  to  Livy,  351. 
With  the  Sabines — killed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  because  he  presumed  to 
perform  ceremonies  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  352.  The  account  of  his 
stratagem  in  declaring  war  against 
Alba,  is  not  absurd  when  conceived 
as  poetry,  n.  869.  War  against  Alba, 
347,  foil. 

Tunnel,  the,  by  which  Veil  is  said  to 
have  been  taken,  must,  according  to 
the  legend,  necessarllv  be  conceived  to 
have  had  its  issue  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  ii  48 1 .  What  might  be  thought 
of  the  accounts,  if  that  circumstance 
did  not  exist — it  is  incomparably  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  a  common 
cuniculus,  482,  foil. 

Turini,  identical  with  Tyrrheni,  i.  44. 

Turinus  (Tyrrheuus),  a  surname  of  the 
Mamilii,  i.  14. 

Turnus,  synonymous  with  Tyrrhenns, 
i.  44,  or  with  Turinus,  in  the  case  of 
HordoniuB  perhaps  a  surname,  and 
not  a  pnenomen,  n.  558. 

Tv^p6qi  whether  this  form  instead  o. 
Tuptnpvhs  occurs  before  the-  time  of 
Plato,  i.ii.  100. 

T.  Tnrpilius,  prefect  in  the  Jugnrthiue 
war,  was  an  Italican,  iil  532. 

Tuscan  language,  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  a  living  language  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Gellius,  i.  10. 


Tuscans,  are  properly  speaking  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, and  not  Etruscans,  i.  1 12. 

Tnsci  and  Turini,  are  the  same,  i.  78. 

Tnsculans,  the  account  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  disarmed  the  aneer  of 
the  Romans,  belongs  to  the  lay  of 
Camillns : — seem  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  sympolity,  ii.  590. 
The  full  franchise  cannot  be  thought 
of  in  their  case,  590.  Were  after  the 
Latin  war  probably  degraded  in  their 
franchise,  iii.  142.  Revolt  in  the  year 
426,  198.  Are  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  annihilation,  199,  foil. 

Tusculum,  its  citadel  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  .^oians,  but  re-con- 
qnered  taj  the  Romans,  ii  254.  The 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  surprised, 
recovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans,— besieged  by  the  Velitemians, 
593.  A  very  ancient  aqueduct  there, 
iii.  n.  523.  A  Greek  theatre  was 
built  there  at  an  early  time,  311,  n. 
531,  foil. 

Twelve  tables,  source  of  the  public  and 
private  law — ^byno  means  of  the  latter 
alone,  ii.  280.  Their  legislation  was  a 
consolidation  of  statutes,  n.  756.^ 

Twenty  hostages,  correspondent  to  the 
curies  of  the  first  two  tribes^  i.  549. 

Tymphdea,  is  again  added  to  Epirus,  iii. 
459,11.811. 

Tyndaris,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
are  transplanted  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  LilybsBum,  iii.  569.  In  its  vicinity 
the  Itomans  gain  a  naval  victory  in 
489,  583.  Is  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  499,  595. 

Tyranny  was  scarcely  the  thine  at  which 
Appius  Claudius  scriousfy  aimed^ 
iii.  303. 

Tyrrhenians,  different  from  the  Etms- 
cans,  i.  38.  Tjrrsenians  or  Tyrseno- 
Pelasgians,  the  Argives  and  those  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  39.  Myrsilus' 
account  of  their  migration,  39.  Tyr- 
rhenians on  the  Hellespont,  and  on 
mount  Athos,  were  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cy aides  the  only  Pelasgians  known  at 
Athens,  42,  folL  Tyrrhenians  in  He- 
siod,  over  whom  Latinus  rules,  are  not 
Etruscans,  43.  Pay  homage  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Babylon,  iii.  1 69. 
By  them  Romans  too  are  perhaps  to 
be  understood, «.  300.  Their  piracy 
first  supprest  by  the  Rhodians,  and 
then  bv  the  Romans,  423,  n.  724. 

Tyrrhenian  Glosses  (in  Hesychius)  are 
Pelasgic,  i.  mn,  13,  60.    Auxiluiries 
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of  ihe  Athenians  in  Sicily,  ii.  n.  70S. 
Places  from  Antium  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tier of  CEnotria,  i.  43,  folL  Religions 
rites  in  Plato,  Pelasgicones  of  Samo- 
thrace,  n.  74.    Pirates,  ii.  486. 

tJTENTINA  trihns,  founded  in  431,  its 
principal  place  is  Privemam,  iii.  176. 

Umbria,  sulidued  by  the  Ganis,  iii.  172. 

Umbrian  language,  akin  to  the  Latin. — 
In  writing  Etruscan  as  well  as  Latin 
characters  were  used  in  Umbria,  i.  145. 

Umbrian  tribes,  join  the  Etruscans  in 
450  against  Rome,  iii.  370. 

Umbrians,  also  Umbrici,  i.  143.  In 
what  sense  they  are  called  the  most 
ancient  nation  of  Italy,  ».  430.  Their 
wide  extent  and  subsequent  confine- 
ment, 143,  foil.  Subject  to  the  Gauls 
— their  weakness  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  Rome,  144,  foil.  Their 
country  divided  into  plaga  and  (ribuSj 
145.  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians  in- 
habited Tuscany  before  the  Etruscans, 
115.  Are  easily  subdued  by  Fabius 
in  the  year  439,  iii.  251.  Their  un- 
exampled cowardice,  286:  but  do  not 
become  pemianently  subject,  286. 
Take  a  part  in  the  battle  near  Sen- 
tinuro,  381.  Are  once  more  tempted 
to  a  war  with  Rome,  427. 

Uncial  rate  of  interest,  introduced  by  the 
twelve  tables,  ii.  340.  Was  abolisht 
after  the  Gallic  time  in  order  to  draw 
money  to  Rome,  603.  Lawfully  re- 
stored in  393,  iii.  54,  foil.  Different 
accounts  concerning  its  origin  in  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  54,  foil.  Wasprolwbly  fixt 
even  by  the  twelve  tables,  but  legally 
abolishr,  54,  foil.  Difierent  opinions 
respecting  its  meaning,  55,  folL  Is 
in  reality  to  be  understood  of  the  ten 
months*  year,  59;  consequently  ten 
per  cent  in  a  common  year,  60. 

Unhealthy  places,  those  which  are  so 
now,  were  so  for  the  most  part  in  an- 
tiquity also,  i. «.  952. 

UgucapiOj  was  impossible  against  the 
Roman  state,  ii.  144. 

Usury,  in  ancient  times  only  practist  by 
the  patricians,  a  burthen  of  the  ple- 
beians, i.  574;  at  least  by  the  clients 
in  the  nanoe  of  the  patricians,  575, 
ii.  605.  Was  for  a  time  completely 
forbidden  at  Rome,  iii.  68. 

Usus,t\iii  use  of  a  thing,  of  which  another 
has  the  ownership,  ii.  138.  The  pos- 
session is  subjective,  n.  283. 

Uautfructus  {unu  et/rvctiu)^  ii.  139. 


Uti  posfidttisj  its  earlier  fbnnala,u.  149- 
Ujpot    Uberorum    quaf^endontm    eamaa 
ii.  11.88a 

VACCIUS  (probably  not  Yaccos)  Vi- 
truviuff,  general  of  the  Fundaaians 
and  Privematans,  iiL  175.  Made 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  175. 

Vadimo,  a  sulphureous  lake  between 
Falerii  and  Pemsia,  iii.  2S5.  Uvy 
places  there  a  victory  of  Q.  Fabioi 
over  the  Etruscans,  284.  The  destruc- 
tive battle  of  the  Boians  was  fought 
here,  429. 

Valeria,  lirst  priestess  of  Fn^tuma  «■- 
/i£6rw,assho  ismixt  up  with  the  made- 
up  story  of  Coriolanns,  ii.  102,  folL 

Valeria  gens,  well  disposed  towards  the 
people,  iii.  62,  65.  Its  history'  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  Valerius  of 
Antium.  124. 

Valerian  law,  which  outlawed  him  who 
assumed  kingly  power^  L  5301,  loll. 
A  second  one  whidi  granted  an  appeal 
to  the  commonalty  from  the  sentence 
of  the  consuls,  531.  In  what  sense  it 
was  enforced  without  a  penalty,  53S. 

Valerian  road,  was  a  high  road  even  be- 
fore it  was  artistically  constructed :  its 
direction,  iii.  266. 

Valerii,  during  the  first  five  years  in  the 
uninterrupted  possession  of  tlie  con- 
sulship:— extraordinary  bonoureof  the 
house,  i.  537.  This  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  one  of  the  places  <if  the 
consulship  was  secured  to  their  boose: 
— their  Sabine  origin,  537,  folL  The 
tables  containing  the  early  history  of 
their  house  are  unworthy  of  credit 
ii.  5.  n.  8.  Political  diaracter  of  the 
house,  378,  folL 

Valerius  Antias,  his  false  statements, 
i.  237,  50 1 .  Fabricates  numberx  arbi- 
trarily, 526,  ii.  9.  Livy  acknowledges 
his  lying  character,  iu  570.  T^ccs  of 
his  exaggerations,  iii.  124,  which  are 
followed  by  Livy,  358. 

L.  Valerius,  duumvir  navalia,  fell  at  Tt- 
rentum,  iii.  438,  folL 

Lu  Valerius  and  M.  fioratius,  their 
coming  forward  in  the  senate  against 
the  decemvirs  may  be  an  apocryphal 
account,  iL  345.  Excite  the  people 
against  Appius,  352.  Bring  about  the 
reconciliation  with  the  plebs,  356. 
Cicero  kno^s  nothing  of  it.  and  men- 
tions the  former  onl}*  as  having  calmed 
the  afifairs  afterwards,  357.  Dear  to 
the  people,  362.    Their  consular  laws 
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—  passed  by  the  caries,  863.  The 
first  was  that  by  which  plebiscity  were 
placed  oa  an  eqaality  with  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  centaries,363;  the  ifecond 
inflicted  outlawry  on  him  who  shoald 
appoint  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
— ^a  third — ^security  of  the  plebeian  ma- 
gistrates— a  fourth  respecting  the  keep- 
ing of  the  ordinances  of  the  senate  by 
the  ediles,  368.  Carry  on  the  wars 
victoriously,  375,  foil.  Exasperation 
of  the  senate  against  them — the  triumph 
refused — granted  by  the  commonalty 
376. 

L.  Yalerius,  conquers  the  Volscians,  ii. 
448.  In  the  year  305  in  the  first  elec- 
tion of  the  quastorea  parricidii  ap- 
pointed by  the  centuries,  384. 

M*.  Valerius,  is  fictitious  instead  of  M. 
Valerius,  i.  539.  Was  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  among  the  Decern  primi  de- 
puted to  the  plebs,  iL  n.  246. 

M*.  Valerius,  consul  in  483,  crosses  over 
to  Sicily,  iii.  568. 

M.  Valerias— not  M\  i.  n.  1328.  Dic- 
tator at  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
pacifying,  victorious — ^lays  down  his 
oflSce  as  he  could  not  keep  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  commonalty,  601, 
^full.  Accounts  according  to  which  he 
*  brought  about  the  peace  with  the  plebs 
as  dictator,  603. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus,  four  times  curule 
edile,  iii.  37.  Dictator  in  the  year 
408, 65.  Is  not  mentioned  in  another 
account,  73,  n.  134.  His  contest  with 
the  Graliic  warrior,  80.  General 
against  the  Samnites  in  the  year  407, 

1 18.  Conquers  near  Mount  Gaums, 

119,  and  near  Suessula,  123.  His 
merits  and  his  good  fortune,  124,  foil. 
It  was  perhaps  ne  who  commanded  in 
438  the  cavalry  against  the  Samnites, 
249,  M.  436.  He  was  probably  the 
commander  of  thecavalry  in  438,  when 
the  Romans  gained  their  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  249,  n.  436.  Consul  in 
446,  he  renews  the  Valerian  law  con- 
cerning the  appeal  to  the  people,  354. 

M.  Valerius,  pontiff;  devotes  Decius  to 
death,  iii.  136. 

H.  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  n,  589)  con- 
quers, according  to  the  Fasti,  Sora  in 
436,  iii.  239. 

M.  Valerius,  had  his  battle  against  Hiero 
painted  in  the  temple,  iii.  356. 

P.  Valerius  Fublicola,  coUegue  of  Bru- 
tus, i.  498.  Pulled  down  his  house 
in  the  upper  Velia:  receives aplace for 


building  below  it; — acknowledges  the 
soverainty  of  the  populus,  498,  foil. 
His  laws  and  institutioDs,  499.  Insti- 
tutions and  regulations  which  are 
ascribed  to  him,  525,  529,  foil.  Fell 
according  to  the  story  undoubtedly  in 
the  battle  of  Begillus.  558.  Mourning 
of  the  matrons  for  him ;  burial  at  the 
expense  of  both  orders,  559,  which  is 
an  honour  and  does  not  prove  povertv, 
559.  MaJces  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  does  not  allow  re-election,  ii. 
336. 

P.  Valerius,  conquers  the  Veieutines  in 
^79,  ii.  205,  foil.  Induces  the  tri- 
bunes to  give  up  their  opposition 
against  administering  the  military 
oath  to  a  general  levy,  295.  Falls  dur- 
ing the  reconquest  of  the  Capitol,  296. 
The  commonsJtydefray  ed  the  expenses 
of  his  burial  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment, 296,  foil. 

P.  Valerius  Publioola,  consul  in  403,  and 
author  of  the  law  which  canceled  the 
debts,  iii.  62. 

P.  Valerius  Leevinus,  consul  in  466, 
against  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum,  iii. 
464.  Prevents  the  Lucanians  from 
joining  Pyrrhus,  476.  Is  defeated 
near  Heraclea  on  the  Siris,  476,  foil. 
Reinforces  himself  in  Campania,  495. 
Ofiers  in  vain  a  battle  to  Pyrrhus  in 
his  retreat,  499. 

Valerius  Proculus,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  ii.  379. 

VaUe  Caudina,  the  name  still  existed  in 
the  middle  ages,  iii.  214. 

Valiis  Albana,  the  low  district  of  Grottar 
ferrata,  if.  252. 

Vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  inventions 
in  history,  iii.  222. 

Varro,  of  little  value  for  history,  i.  1 0,  foil. 
His  account  of  the  emigration  of^neas, 
192.  His  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  269.  (De  ling.  Lat.  v.  8), 
emended  from  Cod.  Flor.  i.  n,  926.  (De 
ling.  Lat.  vii.  p.  101),  i.  n.  1273.  In 
Nonius,  i.  n.  778,  de  vita  pop.  R.  ii. 
n.  1227,  in  Fragm.  of  Frontinus,  623, 
a.  9.  (De  re  rust.  i.  2)  explained,  iii. 
n.  19.  (De  ling.  Lat.  vii.  5),  b  incu- 
rably corrupt,  iii.  a.  281. 

Vatica,  or  Vaticum :  from  such  a  place 
the  ager  Vaticanns  must  have  derived 
its  name,  i.  289. 

Vecilius,  Mount,  the  Fajola,  ii.  345,  n. 
707. 

Yeientiua  tribus,  false  reading  instead  of 
Afeniina,  i.  n.  977. 
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Teientines,  were  according  to  Cicero  the 
only  people  that  supported  Tarqniaiiis, 
i.  511.  Theirwartromthejearsrito 
280,  ii.  197,  foil.  Tmee  of  40  years, 
SOe.  VeienUnes  allied  with  the  Fi- 
denatei,  456.  Trace  with  Bome, 
456;  oneof  twenty  years,  461.  Vei- 
entines  dread  the  war  against  Rome, 
467. — They  found  themselves  aban- 
doned by  the  Etmscaas — Why?  467, 
foil.  A  small  namber  of  citizens — ^rule 
over  a  populaiion  of  serfs— ^reat  ex- 
tent of  the  town,  468,  foil 

Veil,  its  extent — ^weakness,  ii.  206 .  Veii 
was  not  blockaded  for  ten  yean*,  471. 
Castles  aronnd  the  town,  471,  foil. 
Siege  in  the  year  352 — baffled  by  a 
sally,  472.  Calamity  in  the  year  853, 
473.  Unsnccessfnl  sally,  474. — Poeti- 
cal legend  aboat  the  destruction  of 
Yeii,  by  which  its  history  is  completely 
put  out  of  sight,  475,  foil.  The  Vei- 
entines  beg  in  vain  to  be  spared,  477. 
Tunnel,  spoil,  477,  foil,  v  ow  of  the 
dictator; — capture  of  Veii,  478,  foil. 
Rogation  concemingassig^mentof  the 
town,  499.  Justly  opposed — ^rejected, 
500.  The  plebeians  wish  to  remove  to 
Veii,  this  is  happily  prereiited,  576. 
Is  pulled  down,  579. 

Velia,  its  situation,  i.  890,  n.  985.  Sum- 
ma  Velia,  where  P.  Valerius  built  his 
bouse — ^near  S.  Francesca  Romans, 
498,  foil. 

Veljna  tribus,  formed  of  Sabines,  iii. 
555. 

Velino,  lake;  M*.  Curius  leads  its  water 
into  the  Nera,  iii.  415. 

VelitrsB,  in  260  taken  again  from  the  Vol- 
scians  —  not  onginalljr  Volscian,  hut 
Latin,  ii.  94.  Colony  in  the  year  262 
against  the  Volscians, 94.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century  it  had  become 
Volscian,  258.  In  the  year  351  it  re- 
ceives colonists,  466.  Hostile,  587,  foil. 
Was  not  the  ninth  town  conquered  by 
T.  Quinctius,  591.  Besieged,  593.— 
Kot  conquered,  but  concludes  peace, 
594.  In  the  Hefnican  war  hostile  to- 
wards Rome,  iii.  83.  Foretn  to  the 
Latin  state,  89.  Obstinate  in  the  La- 
tin war  in  41 1 , 1 40.  Conquered  by  C. 
Mflenius  in  412,  148.  Subsequently 
in  the  Tribus  Scaptia,  143.  Revolts, 
in  426,  198.    Severely  punisht,  199. 

Velia,  a  doubtful  place,  which  is  con- 
quered by  Carvilius,  iii.  395,  a.  664. 

Velldus  Paterculns,  differs  from  Lity, 
iii.  267. 


Venafrum,  a  Volscian  place,  a  prafeoture 
after  the  Sabine  war,  iii  404.  Hepa- 
rated  from  Samoiom,  54Sb 

Venetian  inscription,  u  168. 

Venetians,  wealthy,  place  themaslves 
under  the  protection  of  Ronse,  i.  166. 
According  to  Herodotus  tbey  are  II- 
lyrians,  but  jterfaaps,  more  correctly, 
Libumians,  167,  foil.  Scylaxooneeivei 
them  to  live  on  the  eastern  coast,  ii.  a. 
1 14 1.  Venetians  in  Lower  Brittany 
were  Belgians,  528. 

Venice,  beginning  and  cause  of  its  decay, 
iii.  538. 

Venox,  surname  of  C.  naottas,  froai 
his  discovering  springs,  ii.  808. 

Vennsia,  in  Apnlui,  conquered  bgr  L 
Postnmius,  and  occupied  by  a  eolony 
of  20,000  citizens,  iii.  401.  Place  of 
rendesvotts  for  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Heraclea»  478.  Besieged  by 
Pyrrhns,  502. 

Ver  Sacntm,  i.  91. 

Verrogo,  on  Mount  Algidos,  ii.  469l  Is 
lost,  490. 

Versura,  i.  582,  foil. 

Fersiur  or  Votmmm,  Tuscan.  Unibrian, 
and  Campanian  measure,  ii.  629. 

Vertnmnus  and  Voltnmna,  probably  the 
same  divinity,  il.  a.  210. 

Veruhe,  a  Hemican  place  remains  fiuch- 
ful  to  the  Romans,  iiL  254. 

Vescia,  an  Ansonian  town  probably  the 
modem  S.  Agata  di  Goci,  iii.  a.  253 
and  628.  Taken  by  the  Bomaas  by 
treacherv,  233. 

Veseris,  where  ihe  great  battle  with  the 
Latins  was  fought;  it  is  uncsnain 
whether  it  is  a  town,  a  rirer,  or  a 
mountain,  iii.  a.  244. 

Vespasian,  his  ImperumL,  the  table  con- 
taining the  law  about  it  is  ondoubt- 
edly  genuine,  i.  343,  a.  860. 

Vestals,  before  Taitjuinins  thehr  number 
was  four,  he  increast  it  to  siz;  L  802. 
Havo  reference  to  the  three  tribes  ui- 
35a 

Vestiniaas,  a  Sabellian  people^  L  lOi. 
Are  the  only  one  of  the  Sabellian  na- 
tions at  amity  with  the  Samniies,  iii. 
185.  Are  less  dependent  npcm  the 
Apulian  pastures  than  the  ctber  can- 
tons, 191.  Through  their  uprritory 
ran  the  road  from  Rome  to  Apulia, 
191.  Hostile  towards  Rome,  but  ars 
easily  con^iuered,  192.  The  time  of 
the  vestinianwar,a.342.  Afterwards 
they  are  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  year  445  tbey  are  allied  with 
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it»  267.  Seem  to  hare  taken  part  in 
the  Sabine  war,  403. 

VesaTiiu,  battle  of,  iil  IM.  The  dis- 
trict aroandit  is  subject  to  the  Romans, 
at  least  after  the  taking  of  Nola,  246. 

VetuusMessins,  general  of  the  Volscians, 
ii.  554. 

Vetuloninm,  does  not  occar  in  the  histo- 
rical age,  i.  1 18. 

T.  Vetnrins,  is,  according  to  Valerias 
Maximnsv  the  occasion  of  thePoetelian 
law,  iiLl56. 

T.  Veturius,  consul  in  428,  iii.  210. 
Dishonoured  by  the  Caudinian  defeat, 
he  lays  down  his  office,  219»  Is  de- 
livered up  to  the  Samnites  together 
with  the  other  sureties  of  the  peace, 
220. 

Via  SaerOf  marktthe  boundary  between 
Bonie  and  theQuirium,  i.292. 

AureLY  ictor,  I  )e  origine  gentis  Bomane, 
the  work  of  an  impostor  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  11. 274. 

Victu  Pairiciu9j  in  the  valley  below  the 
Esqailise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santa  Pudenziana,  i.  369. 

Vidumy  single  women;  widows  as  well 
as  heiresses,  who  are  not  yet  married, 
i.469. 

Yindelicians,  were  Libumians,  i.  168. 

Vindex  SceUrum^  this  expression  is  used 
by  Cicero  for  a  prison, — security  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  ii.ji.  818. 

Vmdieue  teeundum  liberUUem:  com- 
manded by  the  Jmm  genimm  and  the 
XII  Tables,  ii.  849.  Appius  gives  it 
uecuftduM  Mervitutem^  a.  773. 

Vindicta,  emancipation  by  it,  l  529. 

Yiocuri,  instituted  in  the  fifth  century, 
iii.  559. 

Yirgil,  his  ^neid  and  its  defects;  his 
learning  and  noble  mind,  i.  196,  folL 
His  correct  notion  of  the  eponyms,  a. 
980. 

Yirginia,  her  tragic  fate,  ii.  348,  folL 

Ij.  Virginins,  a  nobleman  in  his  order, 
ii.  34  8.  Summoned  to  the  city, — kills 
his  daughter, — induces  the  army  to  a 
secession,  350,  foil. 

L.  Virginias,  consular  tribune  befbre 
Veil,  ii.  473. 

Viritanua  ager,  iL  622. 

Viscellia,  An  unknown  place,  i.  n.  765. 

Vitelia,  instead  of  Italia,  i.  a.  18. 

Vitellia,  a  goddess,  i.  14. 

Vitellia,  probably  the  centre  of  the  cle- 
ruchy,  which  was  sent  in  360  into  the 
country  of  the  .^quians,  ii.  489.  Is 
lost,  490. 


Yitellii  and  AqniUii,  conspired  with  the 
Tarqnin8,as  belonging  to  theauaor-es, 
who  were  thtfaetio  r^ptt,  L  a.  1 143. 

Vitellium,  Oscan  for  Italia,  L  14,  a.  19. 

Vitellins,  son  of  Eannna,  the  same  as 
Italus,  L  14. 

Vitmvins,  is  probably  an  Oscan  praeno- 
men,  iii.  a.  311. 

Vitulus  (Italus),  surname  of  the  Ma- 
milii,  1 14.  On  the  coins  of  Enstum, 
a.  17. 

Voconian  law,  appears  still  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  old  first  class,  iii.  343.  Is 
of  alater  date  than  theFurian  law,  354. 

Volcanic  convulsions,  of  great  import- 
ance; seem  to  produce  times  of  great 
mortality,  ii.  275.  Their  conn^on 
with  the  northern  lights,  276. 

Yolcientians,  or  Vulcientians,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Etruria,  probably  forein 
to  the  Etruscans,  i.  120. 

Volesns,  the  epony  m  of  the  Valerii,  erro- 
neously mentioned  as  the  father  of  the 
first  members  of  this  house  that  occur 
in  history,  1. 538.  A  pretended  grand- 
son of  his  occurs  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  re- 

•    public,  539. 

Volnius,  his  Tuscan  tragedies,  i  135. 
Not  Volumnius,  n.415. 

Volscentians,  undoubtedly  an  Ansonian 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  i.  70. 

Yolscian  Colonists,  from  Antium  among 
the  .^nians,  ii.  247,  foil. 

Yolscian  Language,  is  distingnisht  from 
the  Oscan,  that  is,  from  the  Oscan  of 
the  Samnites,  i.  71. 

Yolscian  Wars,  their  wearisome  mono- 
tony in  the  annals,  ii  88:— which 
however  is  only  the  fault  of  the  annal- 
ists, 88,  foil.  Dirision  into  four  pe- 
riods, 89.  Volscian  and  iEk]uian  wars 
down  to  295, 245.  From  the  year  285 
the  Roman  territory  is  laid  waste, 
245. 

Volscians,  of  Antium  and  Ecetra,  are 
mentioned  with  a  wrong  chronology 
under  Tarquinius  at  the  I^in  holidays, 
iL  a.  1 79.  From  the  year  25 1  they  pene- 
trate into  Latium;  conquer  Antium 
and  Yelitrse,  the  latter  of  whic^  is 
again  taken  ftom  them,  90,  foU.  Their 

C posed  alliance  is  r<gected  by  the 
ins»  93.  Demands  for  them  which 
are  ascribed  to  Coriolanus,  232.  Are 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  295,  239, 
254.  They  ravage  the  Roman  territoiy 
in  291 9  252.    Defeat   the  Latins  in 
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tho  yalley  of  Qrottafeirata,  252.  The 
peace  wiih  them  of  295  is  erroneously 
referred  to  the  .^aians: — intimations 
about  it,  256,  folL  Those  of  Antiam 
and  Ecetra  begin  war  against  Rome 
after  the  Gallic  time,  583. 

Vobtcians,  of  Antinm  and  PriTemum,are 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  409,  iii. 
128.  All  Volscian  towns  are  sabject 
to  the  Romans  after  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  259. 

Volscians,  become  Romans  in  the  Pomp- 
tin  ian  tribe,  others  Latins,  iii.  52. 
Their  remnants  renew  the  war  against 
Rome  and  Latium  in  402,  87.  Lived 
in  the  Pontian  islands,  238. 

M.  Volscios,  hu  evidence  against  Cseso 
Quinctius,  ii.  289.  The  fact  cannot 
have  been  invented,  n.  661.  Ac- 
cused before  the  curies,  298,  foil. 
Bnnisht,  299. 

Yolsi,  according  to  Scjlax  'OAirol,  the 
original  form  of  the  name  of  the  Vol- 
scians, i.  70. 

Yolsinii,  in  former  timetf  frequently  at 
war  with  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  calamity  at  peace,  iii.  274;  on 
account  of  internal  revolutions,  275. 
In  450  it  is  again  hostile,  370.  In 
452  it  concludes  a  truce  with  Rome, 
hut  not  a  peace,  405.  Soon  after- 
wards it  continaes  the  war  with  ob- 
stinacy, 406,  427.  Fable  of  Metro- 
dorus  concerning  the  cause  of  the  war, 
435.  Is  conquered  alone  of  all  the 
Etruscans  by  Ti.  Gorancanius  in  466, 
430.  The  opprest  free  citizens  seek 
the  assistance  of  Rome  against  the 
bondmen  who  had  become  powerful, 
546.  The  latter  are  severely  chas- 
tised after  being  put  down,  546.  The 
town  is  completely  razed  to  the  ground, 
547. 

Voltumna,  fair  near  her  temple  in 
Etruria,  iii.  280. 

L.yoluranius,  consul  in  439,  makes  war 
upon  the  Sallentinians,  iii.  253.  Con- 
sul in  450  with  Appius  Claudius,  367, 
Probably  conquered  Ferentinnm,  Ro-* 
mulea,  and  Murgantia,  368.  His  dis- 
pute with  Appius,  371.  Gains  a 
victory  together  with  him  in  Etruria, 

371.  Defeats  the  Samnitcs  in  Cam- 
pania, 372,  and  returns  to  Rome  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  the  consuls, 

372.  Proconsul  in  451,  374.  En- 
gages the  Samnites  in  their  own  coun- 
try, 379.  Joins  the  main  army  before 
the  battle  of  Sentinum,  379.    He  then 


retunis  to  Campania  against  the  Sam- 
nites, 337. 

Volunteers,  numbers  of,  oflPer  themsdves 
to  serve  against  Pyrrhus,  iii  494,  foli 

Vomero,  hill  near  PalcpoUs,  iii.  181. 

Votes,  of  the  tribes,  prevented  by  tri- 
bunes, iii.  23.  Those  on  the  Lidnian 
law  united  into  one,  28. 

Vowel:  the  doubling  of  a  vowel  isOscan 
and  ancient  Latin,  i.  n.  286. 

Vulcanal,  above  the  comitiuro,  from 
whence  the  magistrates  addressed  the 
curies,  a.  i.  1344,  ii.  352,  a.  527. 

Vulcientians,  an  Etruscan  people,  con- 
quered in  466,  together  wish  the  Vol- 
sinians,  iii.  430,  foil. 

Vulsinii,  war  against  it,  492,  foil.  Is 
said  to  have  been  relieved  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  a  siege  by  the  Gauls,  552. 

Vulsinienses,  set  their  serfs  free  daring 
the  Roman  war;  consequences  of  it, 
and  misrepresentation  of  these  oocor- 
rences,  i.  124,  foil. 

Vnltnmus,  victory  of  Volnmmua  over 
the  Samnites  near  it,  iii.  372. 

WALL  of  Servius— description  of  it, 
i.  394,  foil.  Completes  the  city,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Servias,  consequently  the 
wall  is  improperly  ascribed  to  Tar- 
qcinins  the  Tyrant,  394. 

War,  declaration  of.  See  Declaration  of 
war. 

Wot- chariots,  of  the  Ganls,  terrified  the 
Romans,  iii.  383. 

Warden  of  the  city,the  import  of  the  oiSoe 
of  thecKstosaroffrenders  this  the  roost 
appropriate  name  for  it,  ii.  a.  23 1 .  What 
he  was  under  the  kings;  was  the  first 
senator;  his  functions,  118,  foil.  Was 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  fomnt.  PrW' 
tor  Urbanug,  120.  Levied  and  com- 
manded the  civic  legrions,  121.  His 
office  became  in  267  a  magistracy  con- 
ferred by  the  curies;  only  oonsulars 
obtained  it,  119. 

Washington,  his  greatness  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  iii.  349. 

Wealth,  pf  Rome  before  the  Gallic  time, 
ii.  597.  Renders  the  law  of  debt,  such 
as  it  had  been  allowed  to  exist  hj  the 
XII  tables,  bearable,  597,  foil. 

Weeks  of  eight  days,  38  in  a  year  often 
months,  i.  278. 

Wells,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  L  230,  ii. 
545,  iii.  R.  524.  The  earliest  at  Rome, 
R.  529. 

Wills,  difference   in   making  them  for 
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each  of  the  two  orders,  ii.  284.  Ple- 
beian ones  confirmed  by  thecomitia  of 
the  centuries  in  the  field  of  Mars,  or 
before  the  enemy,  ii.  482,  foil.  Why 
the  sanction  of  the  order  was  required 
for  wills,  ii.  338.  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  making  wills  independent  of 
this  sanction,  339.  Useless  attempt 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  making  wills, 
339. 

Wing,  an  improper  bat  unavoidable  ex- 
pression for  comUf  ii.  x.  1 194. 

Winter,  seyere,  of  355,  ii.  506.  Was 
certainly  connected  with  earthquakes, 
507.  Of  476  and  477,  the  severest 
that  was  ever  known  in  Italy,  ill.  443, 
560. 

Witnesses,  in  plebeian  purchases:  their 
object,  ii.  408. 

Wolf,  she*  wolf,  of  bronze,  time  and  place 
when  it  was  made,  iii.  224.  A  wolf 
appeared  as  a  favourable  sign  to  the 
Bomans  before  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
382. 

Wooden  statue,  of  king  Servius  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  i.  366.  Legend 
about  it,  370. 

Woodpecker,  feeds,  according  to  Orid, 
Bomulus  and  Remus,  i.  n.  614. 

Woollen  manufactures,  everywhere  fur- 
nish a  means  of  subsistence,  for  a 
large  city  population,  iii.  161. 

Writing,  among  the  Marsians  and  on 
the  Bantian  table  is  Latin;  among 
the  Samnites  Etruscan;  among  the 
Lucanians  probably  Greek,  i.  105. 

Writing,  art  of,  rather  general  at  Borne 
at  an  early  time,  iii  298.  Writing 
was  customary  at  Borne  in  all  public 
transactions  from  the  earUest  times, 
299. 

XAKTHIPPUS,  the  Spartan,  the  de- 


liverer of  Carthage,  iii.  589.  Called 
upon  to  undertake  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  fills  everything  at  Carthage 
with  a  new  spirit,  590.  Completely 
defeats  Begulus,  590.  Leaves  Carthi^e 
after  the  victory,  594. 
Xenophon,  on  coining  fine  silver^  L 
1065. 

YEAK,  of  ten  months  has  been  denied 
in  opposition  to  the  most  unquestion- 
able evidence,  i.  276.  Its  cyclic  use, 
278.  Was  never  used  exclusively, 
282.  Was  in  particular  cases  used 
even  at  a  late  period,  282,  284. 

Tears,  Cyclic,  are  to  be  understood  in 
Etruscan  truces,  iii.  277. 

Year  (Lunar),  Boman,  its  intercalations 
neglected  in  two  periods  of  twenty 
years  each,  just  after  Borne  had 
adopted  Greek  culture,  1.  275,  folL 

Tear  (Solar),  Egyptian  or  Bomulian,  i. 
277.    In  Ennius  of  366  days,  279. 

Tear  of  the  consular  tribunes,  its  com- 
mencement in  533  was  put  forward; 
the  reason,  ii  495. 

Tear  of  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  begins  from  305  on  the  10th 
of  Decem&r,  ii.  n.  831. 

Years  of  an  era  and  of  the  magisterial 
Fasti,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  com- 
pletely, i.  245. 

ZONABAS  (ii.  p.  25),  notice  of  a 
wrong  alteration  in  him,  ii  fi.431. 
His  account  of  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
iii.  212,  foil.  He  speaks  erroneously 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Bomans  in  437, 213. 
Is  very  deficient  in  topography,  n.774, 
835.    Emended,  km.  775, 1060. 

Zopyrus,  the  story  about  him  is  imitated, 
in  the  history  of  the  Lucanians,  iii 
189. 


FINIS. 


J.  Werth«imer  and  Co.,  Frlnlen,  Circus  Place,  Finstnuy  Orcas. 
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